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PREFACE  TO  THIS  EDITION. 


The  work  of  Dr.  Thomson,  which  the  present  edition  is 
designed  to  make  more  generally  known  to  British  readers, 
carries  us  over  a  part  of  Southern  Syria  and  over  Pales- 
tine, but  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  pursued  by  most 
travellers.  Palestine  is  commonly  entered  from  the  south ; 
and  Hebron,  Bethlehem,  and  Jerusalem  are  among  the  first 
places  visited  by  tourists.  Dr.  Thomson  enters  it  from  the 
north,  and  the  places  which  other  travellers  usually  visit 
first  are  kept  by  him  to  the  end.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
following  work  the  scene  is  laid  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon, 
along  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  which,  though  included  in  the 
land  promised  to  Abraham,  was  not,  in  point  of  fact,  pos- 
sessed by  the  Jews.  From  Tyre  we  are  conducted,  in  the 
pleasant  pages  of  Dr.  Thomson,  across  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Palestine  ;  and  after  gazing  on  the  snow-capped 
Hermon,  visiting  the  sites  of  Dan,  and  C&sarea  Phihppi, 
and  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  we  pass  through  Upper 
Galilee,  and  return  to  the  sea  at  the  Bay  of  Acre.  There 
we  spend  some  time  in  the  survey  of  a  neighbourhood 
memorable  in  all  history,  ancient  and  modern.  Again  we 
strike  eastwards,  and  cross  to  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  walk- 
ing right  round  the  shores  which  were  so  familiar  to  Jesua 
Leaving  them,  we  again  turn  westwards,  till  we  reacl>  the 
scene  of  his  childhood,  Nazareth.  From  Nazareth  we 
strike  into  the  famous  pi- tin  of  Esdraelon,  survey  the  heights 
of  Tabor,  Hermon,  and  Gilboa,  visit  Endor  and  Shunem,  and 
other  places  famed  in  Old  Testament  history;  and  crossing 
the  Kishon  and  the  ridge  of  Carmel,  come  again  on  the  sea 
at  the  ruins  of  CJSSAREA  Palestina. 
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PREFACE  TO  THIS  EDITION. 

From  this  ancient  Roman  capital  of  Palestine  we  proceed 
along  tlie  sea-shore,  with  the  plain  of  Sharon  and  the 
mountain*  of  Samaria  on  our  left ;  leaving  which  we  enter 
the  plain  of  Philistia,  flanked  in  like  manner  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah.  From  the  cities  of  the  Philistines  we  strike 
up,  like  Samson  with  the  gates  of  Gaza  on  his  back,  to 
Hebron,  on  the  top  of  the  great  ridge  that  runs  along  cen- 
tral Palestine;  then  through  the  Wilderness  of  Judah,  to 
the  northern  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Jordan,  and  Jericho. 
From  Jericho  we  advance  along  the  same  wild  path  which 
was  traversed  by  Jesus  on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
pausing  like  him  at  Bethany,  before  entering  the  sacred 
city.  Having  conducted  us  through  Jerusalem,  and  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  localities  in  its  neighbourhood,  Dr. 
Thomson  takes  his  leave,  after  having  given  us  an  amount 
of  information  on  the  manners  of  the  country,  and  thrown 
a  degree  of  light  on  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  unexampled, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  the  pages  of  any  other  writer. 


NOTE. 

The  purposely  n6gligt  style  in  which  "  The  Land  and  the  Book  "  is  thrown  together, 
while  it  enlivens  the  narrative,  and  affords  easy  introduction  to  a  vast  variety  of 
topics,  has,  nevertheless,  some  disadvantages.  Ordinary  readers  will  sometimes 
desiderate  a  little  more  plain  information  on  the  places  noticed  ;  and  it  will  often  bo 
felt  desirable  to  have  beforehand  a  sort  of  general  idea  of  the  districts  to  be  traversed. 
In  republishing  the  work  in  this  country,  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
any  alterations  on  the  text  of  the  author ;  but  we  hare  tried  to  remedy  the  defects 
alluded  to,  by  supplying— 1.  An  occasional  bird's  eye  view  of  the  districts  traversed : 
2.  Brief  notices,  in  foot  notes,  regarding  particular  places;  3.  A  summary  of  the 
principal  contents,  prefixed  to  each  chapter;  and  4.  Marginal  notes  along  each  page. 
All  that  has  been  thus  supplied  in  the  present  edition  (with  the  exception  of  the 
contents  of  the  chapters)  is  distinguished  from  the  author's  text  by  being  enclosed 
within  brackets  []. 

We  trust  that  these  additions  will  serve  to  render  this  unique  and  truly  valuable 
work  of  Bible  illustration  more  generally  useful  in  this  country. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


Every  sincere  attempt  to  illustrate  the  Word  of  God  is  in 
itself  commendable.  On  this  fundamental  fact  the  author 
rests  his  apology  for  obtruding  the  present  work  upon  the 
notice  of  the  public.  Commentaries  are  daily  multiplying ; 
geographies  and  dictionaries,  researches  and  travels  almost 
innumerable,  lend  their  aid  to  the  student  of  the  sacred  page, 
and  it  is  not  proposed  to  add  another  to  the  long  list.  The 
author  does  not  attempt  a  consecutive  comment  on  any  par- 
ticular book  of  the  Bible,  but  selects  indiscriminately  from 
all,  such  passages  as  contain  the  themes  he  desires  to  eluci- 
date. The  field  is  ample,  and  it  is  abundantly  rich  in  sub- 
jects for  scenic  and  pictorial  description.  Whether  he  has 
succeeded  in  working  out  his  own  idea  or  not  must  be  left 
for  others  to  determine ;  but  if  he  has  failed,  it  has  not  been 
through  want  of  opportunity  to  study  the  originals  of  which 
his  pictures  are  to  be  copies.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
has  resided  amid  the  scenes  and  the  scenery  to  be  described, 
and  from  midday  to  midnight,  in  winter  and  in  summer, 
has  gazed  upon  them  with  a  joyous  enthusiasm  that  never 
tired.  The  first  impressions,  corrected  and  improved  by 
subsequent  study  and  examination,  are  now  reproduced  for 
the  eye  of  the  public  and  the  heart  of  the  pious. 

The  author  entertains  the  opinion  that  much  has  been  pub- 
lished upon  Biblical  illustration  which  recent  research  has 
shown  to  be  incorrect  or  rendered  superfluous ;  and  much, 
also,  that  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  subject.  Eru- 
dite and  curious  inquiries  into  the  life  and  conduct  of 
patriarchs,  prophets,  and  kings,  for  example,  though  valu- 
able contributions  to  religious  knowledge,  are  plainly  out 
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author's  preface. 

of  place  in  such  works ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
extended  critical  and  exegetical  discussion.  In  these  and 
many  other  departments  of  Biblical  literature,  the  student  in 
the  heart  of  Germany  or  America,  surrounded  by  ample 
libraries,  is  in  a  better  situation  to  carry  on  profitable  in- 
quiries than  the  pilgrim  in  the  Holy  Land,  however  long 
his  loi tarings  or  extended  his  rambles.  But  it  is  far  other- 
wise in  respect  to  the  scenes  and  the  scenery  of  the  Bible, 
and  to  the  living  manners  and  customs  of  the  East  which 
illustrate  that  blessed  book.  Here  we  need  the  actual  ob- 
server, not  the  distant  and  secluded  student.  To  describe 
these  things,  and  such  as  these,  one  must  have  seen  and  felt 
them;  and  this  the  author  has  done  through  many  years  of 
various  vicissitude  and  adventure,  and  whatever  of  life  and 
truth  may  be  in  his  pictures  is  due  solely  to  this  fact.  Here 
is  his  appropriate  field,  and  the  limit  of  his  promise.  Where 
he  has  been  he  proposes  to  guide  his  reader,  through  that 
"  good  land"  of  mountain,  and  vale,  and  lake,  and  river — to 
the  shepherd's  tent,  the  peasant's  hut,  the  hermit's  cave,  and 
palace  of  kings,  and  temple  of  gods — to  the  haunts  of  the 
living  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead — to  muse  on  what 
lias  been,  and  converse  with  what  is>  and  learn  from  all 
what  they  can  teach  concerning  the  oracles  of  God. 

A  large  part  of  these  pages  was  actually  written  in  the 
open  country — on  sea  shore  or  sacred  lake,  on  hill  side  or 
mountain  top,  under  the  olive,  or  the  oak,  or  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock :  there  the  author  lived,  thought,  felt,  and 
wrote  ;  and,  no  doubt,  place  and  circumstance  have  given 
colour  and  character  to  many  parts  of  the  work.  He  would 
not  have  it  otherwise.  That  blessed  Book,  at  once  his  guide, 
pattern,  and  text,  wears  the  same  air  of  country  life  ;  and  Ho 
who  came  from  heaven  to  earth  for  man's  redemption  loved 
not  the  city.  To  the  wilderness  and  the  mountain  he  re- 
tired to  meditate  and  pray.  Thither  he  led  his  disciples 
and  the  listening  multitudes ;  and  from  seed-time  and  har- 
vest, and  flocks  and  shepherds,  and  birds  and  flowers,  ho 
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drew  his  sweetest  lessons  of  instruction.  In  this  identical 
land,  amid  the  same  scenes,  has  the  author  of  this  work  ear- 
nestly cultivated  communion  and  intimate  correspondence 
with  this  divine  Teacher,  and  with  the  internal  and  external 
life  of  the  Book  of  God  ;  and  wliat  he  has  found  and  felt  lie 
has  tried  to  trace  upon  the  silent  page  for  other  eyes  to  see 
and  other  hearts  to  enjoy.  Whether  wisely  done  or  otherwise, 
herein  is  revealed  the  reason  of  that  rural  abandon  in  matter 
and  manner  with  which  the  reader  is  everywhere  saluted. 

Though  the  author  has  had  his  full  share  of  personal 
"  experiences"  during  his  long  residence  in  the  East,  yet 
want  of  space  has  compelled  him  to  omit  such  details,  except 
where  they  serve  to  bring  out  some  circumstance  bearing 
upon  the  general  design  of  the  work.  And  the  same  neces- 
sity obliges  him  to  forego,  to  a  great  extent,  mere  moral  and 
devotional  reflections.  Many  of  the  topics  discussed  not  only 
admit  of,  but  seem  to  suggest  and  even  require  them ;  but 
something  must  be  left  out,  and,  whether  right  or  wrong,  the 
author  thought  it  most  in  accordance  with  the  specific  design 
of  his  work  to  omit  such  "  meditations."  And  yet  it  is 
obvious  that  we  ought  not  to  impose  silence  upon  the  thou- 
sand witnesses  to  the  veracity  of  the  Bible  which  meet  the 
pilgrim  at  every  turn  in  his  pathway.  Broken  columns,  and 
prostrate  temples,  and  cities  in  ruin,  must  bear  testimony  to 
the  inspiration  of  prophecy ;  and  ravens  and  sparrows,  and 
cedars  and  brambles,  and  fruits  and  flowers,  will  preach  ser- 
mons and  utter  parables,  and  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  listen 
when  they  begin  to  teach. 

Finally,  in  this  connection,  should  any  of  the  author's 
friends  be  disappointed  in  not  finding  more  reference  to  the 
missionary  operations  with  which  he  has  been  connected,  lie 
has  no  other  apology  to  offer  than  want  of  space.  A  his- 
tory of  these  various  enterprises,  American,  English,  Irish, 
and  German,  would  require  a  separate  work,  and  therefore 
must  be  omitted  in  this. 

The  "  Land  and  the  Book"  is  designed  for  general  and 
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popular  reading  rather  than  for  the  professional  student,  and 
therefore  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  avoid  dry,  textual 
exposition.  In  order  to  secure  entire  freedom  in  introduc- 
ing into  the  current  narrative  the  multifarious  subjects  to  be 
illustrated,  the  author  has  adopted  a  modified  form  of  dia- 
logue, but  he  does  not  encumber  his  work  with  any  complex 
machinery,  any  dramatis  person®.  He  is  not  writing  a 
novel  or  a  play,  to  teach  manners  and  morals,  or  portray 
human  character,  and  his  travelling  companion  acts  merely 
as  usher,  to  introduce  what  needs  to  be  introduced.  It  is 
merely  a  device  to  smooth  the  transition  from  topic  to  topic, 
and  from  scene  to  scene,  as  occasion  may  require.  This, 
in  its  present  application,  may  be  neiv,  but  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  assumed  it  has  many  and  important  advan- 
tages. 

The  "  pilgrimage"  is  continued  through  so  much  of  the 
Land  and  of  the  year  as  to  allow  the  author  to  treat  of  those 
passages  in  the  Bible  which  refer  to  such  matters  in  their 
appropriate  place  and  time ;  and  thus  he  does  not  speak  of 
harvest  in  winter,  nor  of  the  vintage  in  spring,  nor  of  rains 
and  storms  in  summer,  but  of  all  in  the  seasons  when  they 
actually  occur.  There  are  also  certain  subjects  which 
naturally  group  themselves  around  a  few  localities.  For 
example,  the  battle-fields  of  the  Bible  are  mainly  in  the 
southern  part  of  Palestine,  where  Joshua,  and  Samson,  and 
Samuel,  and  Saul,  and  David  performed  most  of  their  ex- 
ploits, and  on  the  plains  of  Esdraelon  and  the  HOleh.  Again, 
the  parables  have  all  a  natural  basis,  upon  which  they  arc 
constructed  by  the  divine  skill  of  Him  who  spoke  as  never 
man  spake,  and  these  mostly  cluster  about  Nazareth,  Gen- 
nesaret,  and  Capernaum. 

The  pictorial  illustrations  have  been  prepared  with  much 
care,  and  beautifully  executed,  and  add  greatly  not  only  to 
the  interest,  but  also  to  the  real  value  of  the  work.  Manv 
of  them  are  original,  and  others  selected  from  the  best 
existing  sources,  and  so  corrected  as  to  be  more  true  to 
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nature,  and  more  appropriate  to  the  book.  In  this  depart- 
ment the  author  has  been  largely  indebted  to  the  pencil  of 
his  son,  W.  EL  Thomson.  The  maps  have  been  compiled 
and  drawn  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  present  work, 
and  embody,  it  is  believed,  all  the  most  valuable  results  of 
recent  geographical  explorations  in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  work  is  supplied  with  two  copious  and  carefully- 
prepared  indexes,  one  of  texts,  and  the  other  of  names  and 
subjects ;  and  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  particularly 
directed  to  them,  as  they  will  greatly  facilitate  reference  to 
those  parts  of  the  work  where  the  various  subjects  treated 
of,  and  the  Scripture  passages  illustrated,  are  to  be  found. 

And  now,  with  the  cheerful  hope  and  fervent  prayer  that 
our  pleasant  pilgrimage  together  through  the  earthly  Canaan 
may  hereafter  be  resumed  and  perpetuated  in  the  heavenly, 
the  author  bids  his  courteous  reader  a  cordial  adieu. 
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The  land  where  the  Word-made-flesh  dwelt  with  men  is, 
and  must  ever  be,  an  integral  part  of  the  Divine  Revelation. 
Her  testimony  is  essential  to  the  chain  of  evidences,  her  aid 
invaluable  in  exposition.  Mournful  deserts  and  mouldering 
ruins  rebuke  the  pride  of  man  and  vindicate  the  truth  of 
God  ;  and  yawning  gulfs,  from  Tophet  to  the  Sea  of  Death, 
in  its  sepulchre  of  bitumen  and  brimstone,  warn  the  wicked, 
and  prophesy  of  coming  wrath.  Even  the  trees  of  her 
forests  speak  parables,  and  rough  brambles  bear  allegories  ; 
while  little  sparrows  sing  hymns  to  the  happy,  and  lilies 
give  lessons  to  comfort  the  poor.  The  very  hills  and  moun- 
tains, rocks,  rivers,  and  fountains,  are  symbols  and  pledges 
of  things  far  better  than  themselves.  In  a  word,  Palestine 
is  one  vast  tablet  whereupon  God's  messages  to  men  have 
been  drawn,  and  graven  deep  in  living  characters  by  the 
Great  Publisher  of  glad  tidings,  to  be  seen  and  read  of  all 
to  the  end  of  time. 

The  Land  and  the  Book — with  reverence  be  it  said — 
constitute  the  entire  and  all-perfect  text,  and  should  be 
studied  together.  To  read  the  one  by  the  light  of  the  other 
has  been  the  privilege  of  the  author  for  twenty-five  years; 
and  the  governing  purpose  in  publishing  is  to  furnish  addi- 
tional facilities  for  this  delightful  study  to  those  who  have 
not  been  thus  favoured.  The  Itinerary  commences  with 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  but  the  scenes  described 
were  visited  many  times  during  the  preceding  quarter  of  a 
century.  These  almost  innumerable  excursions  are  not 
imaginary,  but  real ;  and  the  results,  so  far  as  they  bear  on 
Biblical  Illustration,  appear  in  the  current  narrative.  The 
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"conversations,"  also,  are  equally  genuine — are,  in  fact,  a 
part  of  the  tours — held  in  the  open  country,  on  horseback, 
or  beneath  the  pilgrim's  tent  Each  reader  is  at  liberty  to 
regard  liimself  as  the  compagnon  de  voyage;  but,  in  the 
mind  of  the  author,  his  fellow-traveller  is  not  a  mythical 
abstraction,  whose  office  is  merely  to  introduce  what  needs 
to  be  introduced,  but  a  true  and  loving  brother,  who  thus 
announces  his  arrival,  and  the  object  of  his  visit  to  the  Holy 
Land : 

"Ku  Beirut,  January  JOUi,  1867. 

"  Mr  Dkar  W  ,  I  this  morning  woke  to  find  life's  loug  dream  a  beautiful 

reality.  For  twenty  years  and  more,  as  you  well  know,  a  visit  to  Palestine  has  t>ccn 
the  unattained  object  of  my  fondest  aspirations ;  and  now  here  am  I  safely  landed  on 
her  sacred  shore,  in  perfect  health,  and  ready  to  prosecute  our  pilgrimage  with  cheer- 
ful courage  and  high  hope.  The  compact  of  our  boyhood  is  to  be  realised,  and  1 
Komroon  you  to  fulfil  your  part  of  it  This  land  of  the  Bible  must  become  familiar 
to  me  as  childhood's  home.  There  are  lessons  in  everything  around  me,  I  feel  quite 
sure,  and  teachers  on  every  side,  did  I  but  know  their  language.  You  are  to  be  my 
dragoman  to  interpret  this  uuknown  tongue  of  the  Holy  Land.  Such,  you  remem- 
ber, is  our  compact. 

"  I  am  told  that  the  necessary  preparation  for  our  travels  can  only  be  made  in  this 
city.  Come  on,  therefore,  without  delay,  and  let  us  gather  together  whatever  will 
contribute  to  our  comfort,  safety,  and  success.  This  will  reach  you  by  messenger 
express.    The  answer,  I  hope,  will  be  yourself.'* 

This  summons  was  neither  unexpected  nor  reluctantly 
obeyed;  and  a  few  hours'  ride  along  the  shore  brought  the 
author  from  Sidon  to  Beirftt,  where  the  long-separated  met 
in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  a  mutual  friend.  And  now, 
kind  reader,  I  trust  that,  like  ourselves,  you  are  eager  to 
commence  this  tour  of  the  Holy  Land.  But  we  must  begin 
our  preparations  for  it  with  "the  garment  of  patience." 
Horses,  and  mules,  and  tents,  and  canteens,  and  beds,  cook- 
ing apparatus,  and  servants  to  use  it,  with  many  other 
things,  too  trifling  to  be  mentioned,  yet  too  necessary  to  be 
omitted,  cannot  be  secured  in  a  day.  Meanwhile  we  may 
employ  some  of  the  hours  of  unavoidable  delay  in  excursions 
to  sites  and  scenes  in  and  around  our  beautiful  city.  Indeed, 
we  invite  you  to  join  us  in  such  a  ramble  at  once  through 
these  charming  suburbs. 
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View*  of  Palestine  from  Lebanon. 
Modrs  of  travelling—  Chariot*— 1  loads. 
Kharub-trcc— "  Husks." 
The  sycamore—  Its  flga, 
Wuhlema  at  wor 
Repetitions  In  prayer. 


Gate  of  a  city. 
An  Eastern  Lcttcr-wrlfcr. 
Female  veils — "  Tower  on 
Hiu*ber"s  shop. 

Narrow  Streets -Loaded  camels. 
The  city  by  night 

January  2-Hli,  1857. 


Oca  first  walk  in  the  Land  of  Promise  I1   To  me  a  land  of  promises  more  Land  of 
numerous  and  not  less  interesting  than  those  given  to  the  Father  of  the  Faith- 
ful, when  the  Lord  said,  "  Arise,  walk  through  the  land  in  the  length  of  it  and 
in  the  breadth  of  it ;  for  I  will  give  it  unto  thee." 9  It  is  given  to  me  also,  and 
I  mean  to  make  it  mine  from  Dan  to  Beereheba  before  I  leave  it. 

Doubtless;  and  so  every  young  enthusiast  in  trade  means  to  make  his  fortune. 
But  do  you  expect  to  gain  such  an  inheritance  as  this  in  a  few  months  ?  Abra- 
ham himself  never  set  foot  on  one-tenth  01  this  territory,  and  Moses  only  got  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  it — not  a  bad  one,  though,  if  the  day  was  as  intensely  clear 
as  ours  is.  One  seems  to  look  quite  to  the  bottom  of  heaven's  profoundest 
azure,  "where  the  everlasting  stars  abide ;"  and  how  sharply  defined  is  every 
rock  and  ravine,  and  tree  and  house  on  lofty  Lebanon.  That  virgin  snow  on  its 
summit  is  thirty  miles  off,  and  yet  you  could  almost  read  your  own  name  there, 
if  written  with  a  bold  hand  on  its  calm,  cold  brow.  Through  such  utter  trans- 
parency did  the  Lord  show  unto  Moses,  from  the  top  of  Mount  Abarim, u  all 


[•  Beirut  wr*  Included  In  the  Land  of  Promise,  bnt  hardly  In  the  land  of  possession,  being  one 
of  the  sea- ports  of  i'humlcia—  a  country  that  continued,  after  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites,  to  be 
Inhabited  by  the  remarkable  people  to  whom  tt  gave  Its  name.  The  great  size  and  Importance  of 
Beirut  are  quite  modem,  attained.  Indeed,  within  the  last  thirty  years.  They  arc  duo  to  Its  foreign 
commerce,  there  being  regular  steam-communication  with  France  and  Austria,  and  occasionally 
w  ith  Britain.  It  la  the  most  thriving  commercial  city  of  Syria,  and  Is  the  residence  of  the 
Ush  couaul    It  Ls  not  mentioned  la  Scripture,  at  least  under  iu  present  name.— to.] 

»  Gen.  xliL  17. 
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part    the  land  of  Gileiul  unto  Dan,  and  all  Naphtali,  and  the  land  of  Ephraim  and 
L      Manasseh,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah  unto  the  utmost  sea,  and  the  south,  and 
views  of  the  plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm-trees,  unto  Zoar." 1  Nor  need 
I'Aiuittao.  there  have  been  any  miracle  in  the  matter.  Though  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old, "  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated."  8  And  I  can  guide 
you  to  many  a  Pisgah  on  Lebanon  and  Ilennon  from  whence  the  view  is  far  more 
extensive.   It  was  through  such  an  atmosphere  as  this,  I  suppose,  that  the  old 
Phoenicians  first  saw  Cyprus,  and  called  it  Chittim,  a  name  afterward  applied 
by  Hebrew  poets  and  prophets  to  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  in  general 
From         I  have  heard  it  denied,  both  in  and  out  of  Palestine,  that  Cyprus  could  be 
Let>»non.  gecn  from  Lgkjmon ;  but  from  many  a  stand-point  up  yonder  I  have  often  be- 
held that  favourite  isle  of  the  Paphian  Venus  glowing  in  the  golden  light  of 
our  summer  evenings.   More  distinctly  still  is  Lebanon  visible  from  Cyprus. 
There  is  a  splendid  view  of  it  from  the  mountain  of  the  Cross,  a  few  miles  back 
of  Larnica;  and  many  years  ago,  when  travelling  through  the  island,  I  climbed, 
with  infinite  toil,  the  northern  range  of  mountains  to  a  giddy  pinnacle,  not  far 
from  the  ruined  but  romantic  castle  of  B&ffaYcnto,  and  from  it  the  higher  half 
of  Lebanon  looked  like  a  huge  snow-bank  drifted  up  against  the  sky.  Beneath 
my  feet  rolled  the  sparkling  seas  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  over  which  Paul 
sailed  on  his  way  to  Rome ;  while,  far  beyond,  the  glaciers  of  Taurus  flashed 
back  the  setting  sun.   Through  such  an  atmosphere,  objects  are  visible  to  a 
distance  quite  incredible  to  the  inexperienced.   You  will  find  yourself  deceived 
in  this  matter  a  hundred  times  before  you  have  travelled  a  week  in  Syria.  And 
now  we  are  abroad,  shall  we  ramble  on  ala  bob  Alldh  (towards  God's  gate),  as 
our  Arabs  say  when  they  neither  know  nor  care  where  they  arc  going  ? 

Just  my  case  at  present.  Where  all  is  new,  and  every  prospect  pleases,  it 
matters  little  what  path  we  take,  and,  for  the  moment,  I  am  thinking  of  what 
is  not  seen  rather  than  what  is. 
Looking  for  an  omnibus,  perhaps,  or  expecting  the  cars  to  overtake  us  ? 
Not  just  that  I  know  that  such  things  arc  not  yet  found  in  Syria ;  but  7. 
am  greatly  surprised  at  the  absence  of  all  wheeled  vehicles,  and  look  round 
at  every  fresh  noise,  expecting  to  see  a  cart,  or  dray,  or  waggon  of  some  kind 
or  other,  but  am  always  disappointed. 

And  will  be.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  Syria ;  neither  is  there  street 
or  road  for  them  in  any  part  of  the  land. 
Mode*  or  How  do  you  account  for  this  ?  It  was  not  always  so.  We  read  of  carriages 
travelling,  cnariots  at  a  very  early  age.  Joseph  sent  waggons  for  the  wives  and  little 
ones  of  his  father's  family.3  Jacob's  funeral  was  attended  by  chariots  from 
Egypt  to  Hebron.4  The  Canaanites  had  chariots  in  the  time  of  Joshua.6  J udah 
could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  because  they  had  chariots  of 
iron6.   Jabin  had  nine  hundred,7  and  the  Philistines  thirty  thousand  (?)  in  the 


1  Dent  xxxlv  1-3, 
•  Join,  xril  16. 


1  Dcut.  xxxlv  T 
•  Judg.  L  19. 


•  Gen.  xlr.  10,  H, 
'  Jndg.  It.  13. 
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reign  of  Sanl.1  Tsaiali  rebuked  the  children  of  Israel  because  there  was  no  end 
to  their  chariots  •*  and  thus  it  continued  down  to  the  time  when  Philip  joined 
himself  to  the  chariot  of  the  eunuch  on  the  road  to  Gaza.5  Throughout  all 
this  long  period  there  were  countless  carriages  in  this  country,  and,  of  necessity, 
roads  for  them.   How  is  it  that  now  there  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ? 

Natural  enough,  and  very  appropriate.  The  first  inquiry  of  a  sensible  tra- 
veller in  a  strange  land  will  have  reference  to  the  means  of  locomotion.  As  to 
your  question,  however,  the  natives  will  tell  you  that  carriage-roads  cannot  be 
made  in  Syria.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  They  might  be  constructed,  at  a 
moderate  expense,  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country.  Their  total  disappear- 
ance can  easily  be  explained.  When  the  wild  Arabs  of  the  Mohammedan 
desolation  became  masters,  wheeled  vehicles  immediately  sunk  into  neglect, 
and  even  contempt.  Accustomed  only  to  the  horse,  the  camel,  and  the  ass, 
they  despised  all  other  means  of  travel  and  transportation.  Good  roads  were 
not  necessary  for  them,  and,  being  neglected,  they  quickly  disappeared  from 
the  land,  and  carriages  with  them.  Nor  will  they  ever  re-appear  till  some 
other  race  than  the  Arab  predominates,  and  a  better  than  the  Turk  governs. 
Even  the  Christian  inliabitants  of  Lebanon,  where  good  roads  are  most  needed, 
have  no  adequate  appreciation  of  them,  and  take  no  pains  to  make  them. 
They  drive  their  loaded  camels,  mules,  and  donkeys  along  frightful  paths,  and 
endanger  their  own  necks  by  riding  over  the  same,  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, without  dreaming  of  any  improvement  You  must  educate  your  nerves 
into  indifference  in  this  matter,  and  get  ready  as  fast  as  possible  to  flounder 
over  all  sorts  of  break-neck  places  in  the  course  of  our  pilgrimage. 

"  What  man  has  done,  man  can  do."  I  have  all  my  life  been  accustomed  to 
the  saddle,  and  like  it;  and  a  little  danger  now  and  then  will  impart  additional 
charms  to  the  tour.— What  tree  is  this  which  over-  p  I  '\ 
shadows  our  path  ?   It  is  more  bushy  and  thick-set  .  ^ 

than  the  apple-tree,  for  which  I  at  first  mistook  it,  f 
and  as  we  near  it,  I  see  that  the  leaves  are  longer/ 
and  of  a  much  darker  ereen.  I 

That  is  the  kharub— the  tree  that  bore  the  husks Jj 
which  the  swine  did  eat,  and  with  which  the  i>oor  pro 
digal  would  have  filled  his  belly.4  The  "  husks 
a  mistranslation — are  fleshy  pods  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  honey-locust-tree,  from  six  to  ten 
inches  long  and  one  broad,  lined  inside  with  a 
gelatinous  substance,  not  wholly  unpleasant  to  the 
taste  when  thoroughly  ripe.  I  have  seen  large  orchav 
Cyprus,  where  it  is  still  the  food  which  the  swine  do  eat  In  Syria,  where 
we  have  no  swine,  or  next  to  none,  the  ]»ods  arc  ground  up,  and  a  species  of 
molasses  expressed,  which  is  much  used  in  making  certain  kinds  of  sweet- 
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cnAPTKR  meats.  The  tree  is  an  evergreen,  and  casts  a  most  delightful  and  refreshing 
_  shade  to  the  weary  traveller.  In  this  country  they  do  not  yield  large  cro]», 
hut  in  Cyprus,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Grecian  Islands,  you  will  see  full-grown 
trees  bending  under  half  a  ton  of  green  pods.  The  kharub  is  often  called  St 
John's  Bread,  and  also  Locust-tree,  from  a  mistaken  idea  about  the  food  of  the 
Baptist  in  the  wilderness.   It  is  the  Ceratonia  siliqua  of  Linnaeus. 

Tit*  Syca-  That  noble  tree  before  us,  with  giant  amis  low  down  and  wide  open,  must 
he  the  Syrian  sycamore.   I  once  heard  an  itinerant  preacher  in  the  "Uoek 


woods"  puzzle  himself  and  his  hearers  with  an  clalwratc  criticism  about  the 
tree  into  which  SSoocheua  cliinl>e<l  to  see  the  Saviour.1    lie  and  his  audience 


1  I  like  six.  1. 
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were  familiar  only  with  the  sycamores  of  our  flat  river  bottoms,  tali  as  a  steeple,  paw 
and  smooth  as  hypocrisy.   "Why,"  said  the  orator,  "a  squirrel  can't  climb 
them."   The  conclusion  reached  was  that  the  sycamore  must  have  been  a  mul-  Adapted 
berry-tree.   But  nothing  is  easier  than  to  climb  into  these  sycamores ;  and,  in  for  cllmlk 
fact,  here  is  a  score  of  boys  and  girls  in  this  one ;  and  as  its  giant  arms  stretch 
quite  across  the  road,  those  on  them  can  look  directly  down  upon  any  crowd 
passing  l*jneath.   It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  Zaccheus 
selected  it 

True ;  and  moreover,  it  is  generally  planted  by  the  way-side,  and  in  the 
open  spaces  where  several  paths  meet,  just  where  Zaccheus  found  it  This 

sycamore  is  a  remarkable  tree.  It  not  only  bears 
several  crops  of  figs  during  the  year,  but  those  figs  Fig* 
grow  on  short  stems  along  the  trunk  and  large 
branches,  and  not  at  the  end  of  twigs,  as  in  other 
fruit^bearing  trees.  The  figs  are  small,  and  of  a 
greenish-yellow  colour.  At  Gaza  and  Askelon,  I 
saw  them  of  a  purple  tinge,  and  much  larger  than 
they  are  in  this  part  of  the  country.  They  were 
carried  to  market  in  large  quantities,  and  appeared 
to  be  more  valued  there  than  with  us.  Still  they 
are  at  best  very  insipid,  and  none  but  the  poorer 
classes  eat  them.  This  agrees  with,  and  explains 
an  allusion  in  Amos.  lie  had  aroused  the  wrath  of  Jeroboam  by  the  severity 
of  his  rebukes,  and,  being  advised  to  flee  for  his  life,  excuses  himself  by  a 
statement  which  implies  that  he  l>elonged  to  the  humblest  class  of  the  com- 
munity :  "  I  am  no  prophet,  neither  am  I  a  prophet's  son ;  but  I  am  a  herd- 
luan,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit'1 1  None  but  the  very  poor  consent  to 
lie  herdmen,  and  only  such,  at  this  day,  gather  sycamore  fruit,  or  use  it 

The  natives  say  that  the  sycamore  bears  seven  crops  a  year.  I  think  it  is 
irregular  in  this  matter.  Some  bear  oftener  than  others,  and  the  same  tree 
yields  more  crops  one  year  than  another.  It  is  easily  propagated,  merely  by 
planting  a  stout  branch  in  the  ground,  and  watering  it  until  it  lias  struck  out 
roots  into  the  soil.  This  it  does  with  great  rapidity,  and  to  a  vast  depth.  It 
was  with  reference  to  this  latter  fact  that  our  blessed  Lord  selected  it  to  illus- 
trate the  power  of  faith  :  "  If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  might 
say  unto  this  sycamine-tree,  lie  thoa  plucked  up  by  the  root,  and  be  thou 
planted  in  the  sea,  and  it  should  obey  you." *  Now  look  at  this  tree— its  ample 
girth,  its  wide-spread  arms,  branching  off  from  the  parent  trunk  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground:  then  examine  its  enormous  roots— as  thick,  as  numerous,  and 
aa  wide  spread  into  the  deep  soil  below  as  the  branches  extend  into  the  air 
tliove— the  very  liest  type  of  invincible  steadfastness.  What  power  on  earth 
can  pluck  up  such  a  tree  ?   Heaven's  thunderbolt  may  strike  it  down,  the  wild 
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tornado  may  tear  it  to  fragments,  hit  nothing  short  of  miraculous  power  ran 
**      fairly  pluck  it  up  hy  the  roots, 
iiiudra       I  have  but  faint  ideas  of  a  fiuth  that  could  pluck  up  and  plant  in  the  sea 
1  wcr  of   suc^  a  *ree  M  <*ia*'  ^d  these  facts  certainly  add  great  emphasis  to  the 
Juth '      "  parable."  You  are  doubtless  aware,  however,  that  other  critics  besides  our 
orator  of  the  back-woods  maintain  that  the  sycamore  of  the  New  Testament  is 
actually  the  mulberry-tree,  and  others  that  the  sycamine  of  this  passage  and 
the  sycamore  are  different  trees  ;  and  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  Greek. 

I  know  it ;  but  the  word  sycamine  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
name  for  sycamore,  and  I  know  no  reason  why  their  identity  should  be  ques- 
tioned. As  to  the  mulberry,  it  is  yet  to  be  shown  that  it  was  then  known  in 
Palestine,  although  our  translators  have  mentioned  it  in  one  or  two  places ; 
and,  further,  the  mulberry  is  more  easily  plucked  up  by  the  roots  than  any 
other  tree  of  the  same  size  in  the  country,  and  the  thing  is  oftener  done. 
11  und reds  of  them  are  plucked  up  every  year  in  this  vicinity,  and  brought  to 
the  city  for  firewood.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  lie  who  spake  as  man 
never  spoke  would  select  this  tree,  with  its  short,  feeble  roots,  to  illustrate  the 
irresistible  power  of  faith, 
wood  of  The  wood  of  the  sycamore  is  soft  and  of  very  little  value.  This  is  implied 
in  various  places  in  the  Bible.  Thus  in  Isaiah,  "  The  people  say  in  pride  and 
stoutness  of  heart,  ....  the  sycamores  are  cut  down,  but  we  will  change 
them  to  cedars."1  And  so,  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  when  even  silver  was  no- 
thing accounted  of,  "  he  made  cedars  to  Ins  in  Jerusalem  as  the  sycamore-trees 
that  are  in  the  vale,  for  abundance."  *  It  is  a  tender  tree,  flourishes  immensely 
in  sandy  plains  and  warm  vales,  but  cannot  licar  the  hard,  cold  mountain.  A 
sharp  frost  will  kill  them ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  fact  that  they  were  killed 
hy  it  in  Egypt  Among  the  wonders  wrought  in  the  field  of  Zoan,  David  says, 
"  lie  destroyed  their  vines  with  hail,  and  their  sycamores  with  frost" 3  Cer- 
tainly, a  frost  keen  enough  to  kill  the  sycamore  would  be  t  ne  of  the  greatest 
"  wonders"  that  could  happen  at  the  present  day  in  this  same  field  of  Zoan. 

We  shall  not  reach  the  city  to-day  if  we  stop  at  every  tree  and  shrub  that  is 
strange,  Oriental,  or  Biblical. 

Very  likely.  Here,  for  example,  arc  the  almond,  the  olive,  the  fig,  and  the 
pomegranate,  all  together ;  but  we  shall  meet  them  everywhere  in  our  pilgrim- 
age, and  can  afford  to  jvass  them  by  at  present.  And,  besides,  we  have  before 
us  a  more  interesting  study—a  scene  not  witnessed  in  all  places  in  such  per- 
fection. See  those  men  on  that  elevated  terrace.  One  has  spread  his  cloak, 
Modem  others  their  Persian  rugs  toward  the  south.  They  arc  Moslems  preparing  to 
pnyem  nay  prayers— perform  them  rather,  in  this  most  public  place,  and  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  noise  and  confusion. 

Let  us  stop  and  watch  the  ceremony  as  it  goes  on.   That  man  next  us  raises 
his  open  hands  till  the  thumbs  touch  the  cars,  exclaiming  aloud,  AUaJi-hti- 
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vHxrr—"  God  is  great."  After  uttering  mentally  a  few  short  petitions,  the  part 
hands  are  brought  down,  and  folded  together  near  the  girdle,  while  he  recites 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Koran,  and  two  or  three  other  brief  passages  from  the 
same  txx>k.   And  now  he  bends  forward,  rests  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  and 
repeats  three  times  a  formula  of  praise  to  "  God  most  great"  Then,  standing 
erect,  he  cries  AUah-h&-akbar,  as  at  the  beginning.  Then  see  him  drop  upon 
his  knees,  and  tend  forward  until  his  nose  and  forehead  touch  the  ground, 
directly  between  his  expanded  hands.   This  he  repeats  three  times,  muttering  Repeti- 
all  the  while  the  same  short  formulas  of  prayer  and  praise.   The  next  move  p™*c|.n 
will  bring  him  to  his  knees,  and  then,  settling  back  upon  his  heels,  he  will 
mumble  over  various  small  petitions,  with  sundry  grunts  and  exclamations, 
according  to  taste  and  habit.   He  has  now  gone  through  one  regular  Rek'ah ; 
and,  standing  up  as  at  the  first,  and  on  exactly  the  same  spot,  he  will  perform 
a  second,  and  even  a  third,  if  specially  devout,  with  precisely  the  same  genu- 
flections. 

They  seem  to  be  wholly  absorbed  in  their  devotions,  and  manifest  a  power  of 
isolation  and  abstraction  quite  surprising. 

That  is  the  result  of  habit  and  education ;  small  children  imitate  it  to  per- 
fection. There  is  certainly  an  air  of  great  solemnity  in  their  mode  of  worship,  Air  of 
and,  when  performed  by  a  large  assembly  in  the  mosques,  or  by  a  detachment  >oto,n,,,ty 
of  soldiers  in  concert,  guided  in  their  genuflections  by  an  imaum  or  dervish, 
who  sing*  the  service,  it  is  quite  impressive.  I  have  seen  it  admirably  enacted 
liy  moonlight  on  the  wild  banks  of  the  Orontes,  in  the  plain  of  Hamath,  and 
the  scene  was  something  more  than  romantic.  But,  alas !  it  was  by  as  villan- 
ous  a  set  of  robbers  as  could  )>e  found  even  in  tliat  lawless  region. 

You  think,  then,  that  this  solemn  ceremony  is  mere  hollow-hearted  hypo- 
crisy ? 

Not  exactly  that ;  at  least  not  necessarily  so,  nor  in  all  cases.  I  would  be  A  ro*n  of 
glad  to  believe  there  was  ordinarily  any  corresponding  moral  aud  religious  feel-  J^^cd 
ing  connected  with  this  exterior  manifestation  of  devotion.  The  Moslems 
themselves,  however,  have  no  such  idea.  They  are  rather  afraid  of  any  one 
who  is  especially  given  to  prayer— their  prayers,  I  mean.  They  have  a  proverb 
to  this  effect :  "  If  your  neighbour  has  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  once, 
watch  him ;  if  twice,  avoid  his  society;  if  three  times,  move  into  another  street." 
And,  certainly,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  people  will  feel  his  confldence  in  an 
individual  increased  by  the  fact  that  he  is  particularly  devout 

What  opposite  conclusions  different  persons  can  and  do  draw  from  the  same 
premises  !  One  who  looks  merely  at  the  surface,  or  who  is  very  charitable,  or 
very  indifferent,  may  connect  this  out-of-door  formal  praying  toward  Mecca 
with  the  venerable  custom  of  the  pious  Israelite  turning  toward  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem,  when,  like  Daniel  in  Babylon,  he  made  his  supplications  unto  his 
God.1   I  think  it  probable  that  Mohammed,  or  the  Arabs  before  him,  borrowed 
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****   this  custom  from  the  Jews ;  and,  to  this  extent,  there  is  a  relation  between 
'•     .them.  But  the  enlightened  Christian,  who  has  learned  that  neither  in  this 
mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  shall  men  worship  the  Father,  who  is  a  spirit, 
and  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth1 — such  a  one,  I  say,  will  be 
reminded  rather  of  those  who  loved  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues  and  in 
the  comers  of  the  streets,  that  they  might  be  seen  of  men.   And  they  will 
Oar  Lord's  remember  with  solemnity  the  admonition  of  our  Lord, "  When  thou  pray  est,  thou 
cautions.   suai^  no^  ^  M  ^he  hypocrites  are"  * — either  as  to  place,  attitude,  motive,  or  form 
— in  public  to  be  seen  of  men,  using  vain  repetitions3  as  these  men  before  us 
do.   They  are  obliged  to  repeat  some  expressions  thirty  times ;  others  many 
hundred  times.   Would  that  these  remarks  did  not  apply  to  nominal  Chris- 
tians in  this  land  as  well  as  to  Moslems  1  But  here  we  are  at  the  gate  of  the 
city. 

city  gate*.  Stop  a  moment  A  city  gate  is  a  novelty  to  me,  and  I  must  examine  in  detail 
an  apparatus  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
Well,  what  is  there  in  a  mere  gate  to  attract  attention  ? 
Very  little,  perhaps,  to  one  who  has  passed  in  and  out  daily  for  twenty 
years ;  but  a  hundred  Biblical  incidents  connect  themselves  in  my  mind  with 
gates.  Almost  every  city  and  town  of  ancient  celebrity  had  them,  and  they 
were  places  of  very  great  importance. 

They  were,  indeed ;  and,  although  customs  have  changed  in  this  respect, 
there  is  still  enough  remaining  in  this  country  to  remind  one  of  those  olden 
times  when  nearly  every  public  transaction  took  place  at  or  near  the  city  gates. 
Beirut  has  burst  her  shell  by  the  force  of  sudden  expansion,  and  will  soon  have 
neither  wall  nor  gates ;  but  nearly  every  other  city  in  Syria  and  Palestine  is 
still  protected  by  these  venerable  safeguards. 
And  thus  it  was  in  ancient  days.  I  remember  that  righteous  Lot,  intent  on 
Refer-  deeds  of  hospitality,  sat  in  the  gate  of  Sodom  toward  the  close  of  day,  souie- 
SI^lL  wnat  88  tuese  Arabs  are  now  seated,  I  suppose,  and  thereby  he  obtained  the 
privilege  of  entertaining  unawares  those  angels  who  saved  him  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  wicked  city.4  It  was  at  the  gate  of  Kirjath  Arba  (wliich  is  Hebron) 
that  Abraham  completed  the  contract  for  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  "  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  children  of  Ueth,  before  all  that  went  in  at  the  gate  of  the  city."  4 
It  was  at  the  same  place  that  Hamorand  Shcchem  negotiated  that  fatal  treaty 
with  all  that  went  in  at  the  gate  of  the  city,0  which  gave  opportunity  to  those 
fierce  and  treacherous  brethren,  Simeon  and  Levi,  with  instruments  of  cruelty 
to  work  out  their  revenge.  "  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce ;  and  their 
wrath,  for  it  was  cruel."  7 

Since  this  very  unpretending  entrance  to  Beirut  is  leading  into  a  long  dis- 
cussion, let  us  prepare  ourselves  a  scat,  as  Job  did  when  he  went  out  to  the 
gate,8  and  then  we  can  talk  at  our  leisure,  and  our  ease  as  well.   You  observe 

«  John  to.  21.  24.       »  Matt.  tI.  5.  »  Matt.  H  7.  «  C.cn.  xix.  1.  and  Hefc  xilL  % 
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that  the  gateway  Is  vaulted,  shady,  and  cool.   This  is  one  reason  why  people  chaftw 

delight  to  assemble  alnmt  it.    Again,  the  curious  and  vain  report  thither 


OX 1  K  or  CITT. 

to  see  and  be  seen.  Some  go  to  meet  their  associates ;  others,  to  watch  for 
returning  friends,  or  to  accompany  those  about  to  depart ;  while  many  gather 
there  to  hear  the  news,  and  to  engage  in  trade  and  trailic.  I  have  seen  in 
certain  places— Joppa,  for  example — the  kady  and  his  court  sitting  at  the  HoMtaa 
entrance  of  the  gate,  hearing  and  adjudicating  all  sorts  of  causes  in  the  C0Brt* 
audience  of  all  that  went  in  and  out  thereat.  Throughout  sacred  history,  pro- 
phecy, and  poetry,  the  gate  is  celebrated  by  numlicrlcss  interesting  incidents 
and  allusions.  It  would  require  a  little  volume  to  notice  and  explain  them  all ; 
hut  here  we  have  the  thing  itself,  with  the  void  place  aliout  it,1  like  that  where 
Boaz  made  the  elders  of  licthlehem  sit  while  he  contracted  for  Kutlt,  the  (air 
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taw  Maahitess  ;l  where  Eli  sat  trembling  for  the  ark  of  God,  and  fell  hack  and 
broke  his  neck  when  tidings  of  its  capture  came.*  And  here  are  the  two  leaves 
of  the  gate,  and  the  bars,  and  tho  bolts,  like  those  of  Gaza,  which  Samson 
tore  from  their  sockets,  and  on  his  shoulders  carried  up  to  the  top  of  a  hill  tliat 
is  before  Hebron.3  And  over  this  gate  is  a  chamlier,  like  that  to  which  David 
went  and  wept ;  "  and,  as  he  went)  thus  he  said,  0  my  son  Absalom  !  my  son, 
my  son  Absalom  1  would  to  God  I  liad  died  for  thee,  0  Absalom !  my  son,  my 
son!"4 

Pnbiic  It  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend  why  public  proclamations  were  made  in  the 
gates,  and  why  prophets  so  often  pronounced  their  messages  there.  We  read 
of  the  "  gates  of  righteousness,"  because  justice  and  judgment  were  there  decreed 
and  executed ;°  and  so,  likewise,  the  prophets  denounced  the  oppression  of  the 
poor  in  the  gate,  where  corrupt  judges  sell  justice  to  the  highest  bidder :  "  They 
afllict  the  just,  they  take  a  brite,  they  turn  aside  the  poor  in  the  gate  from 
their  right and  to  this  refers  the  exhortation  to  "  liatc  the  evil,  love  the  good, 
and  establish  judgment  in  the  gate."0 

Again,  gates  were  fortified  in  the  strongest  possible  manner.  In  them  the 
people  trusted  for  safety,  and  they  naturally  became  the  synonym  for  strength 
and  power.  "  Thou  shalt  call  thy  walls  Salvation,  and  thy  gates  Praise."  7  Hence 
the  prophets  delighted  to  personify  them.  In  times  of  calamity  they  languish 
and  lament,  mourn  and  howl ;  they  sing,  shout,  and  rejoice  in  prosperity.  The 
Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion ;  and  David  exclaims,  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  O 
ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall 
come  in." 8  And  rememl>ering  that  all,  both  great  and  small,  must  enter  by 
them,  it  is  not  far-fetched  or  unnatural  to  speak  of  the  gates  of  death.  And 
who  has  not  felt  the  solemn  admonition,  "  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate," 
and  shuddered  lest  he  should  be  swept  along  by  the  thoughtless  crowd  through 
the  wide  gate  that  lcadcth  to  destruction  1  I  have  seen  these  strait  gates  and 
narrow  ways,  "  with  here  and  there  a  traveller."  They  are  in  retired  corners, 
and  must  be  sought  for,  and  are  opened  only  to  those  who  knock ;  and  when 
the  sun  goes  down,  and  the  night  comes  on,  they  are  shut  and  locked.  It  is 
then  too  late.u 

I  see  we  shall  never  get  into  the  city,  if  we  sit  here  conversing  about  gates 

until  the  subject  is  exhausted. 

«f     Move  on,  then  ;  but  allow  me  to  remark,  as  we  enter,  that  gates  have  the 

same  kind  of  names  now  as  in  ancient  times,  generally  derived  from  some 

accidental  circumstance  connected  with  them.   One  is  llah  d  Jhduir,  l>eoau.<:c 

it  leads  to  the  sea.   That  near  which  the  tanners  carry  on  their  business  is 

Bab  el  Dubbdgd.    This  one  is  Bab  es  tihurraiyeh,  because  the  governor's 

palace  is  near  it.   And  thus,  too,  the  streets  and  different  quarters  of  the  city 

derive  their  names.   Those  who  follow  the  same  trade  congregate  in  the  same 

—   '  ■   —  — 

1  Ruth  i»  .1,  S.  1  I  Sum.  \r.  la  «  Judges  xvL  3.  «  2  Sain,  xvili.  3d. 

*  l)cut,  xxL  HI,  and  xxlL  21.  •  Araos  v.  12,  16.  '  Isaiah  Ix.  IS. 

•  xxlv.  7  •  Luke  xill.  24,  25.  and  Matt  rlL  13. 
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street  This  is  saddlers',  the  next  blacksmiths'  street,  and  60  on  to  the  end  of  ohaptkr 
the  list 

Here  is  something  new,  Til  engage ;  sufficiently  Oriental,  also,  though  "  not  lYofc*- 
according  to  Scriptiuc."  This  old  man  sitting  by  the  mosque  is  a  letter-writer.  Jjjj"^^ 
Ik  has  his  jKij-rr  near  him,  and  his  scissors  to  trim  it  to  the  required  shape 
and  size.  He  has  taken  the  ink-horn,  or  what  answers  to  that  very  ancient 
article  of  the  "scribes,"  from  his  girdle,  and  is  now  pointing  one  of  those 
"  reeds"  which  prophets  and  scribes  so  often  mention.  All  this  seems  Biblical 
enough.  But  here  comes  a  woman,  veiled  from  head  to  foot,  and  takes  her 


umt-inuTU. 

station  by  his  side.  See,  she  is  whispering  from  behind  her  veil  the  desired 
message.  That  is  sufficient ;  the  salanu,  love,  etc,  etc,  go  in  according  to 
rule,  and  to  all  alike. 

Why,  this  is  a  sort  of  Moslem  confessional,  and  that  fellow's  head  must  be 
crammed  with  the  secrets  and  the  scandal  of  half  the  city. 

No  matter ;  I  suppose,  like  other  confessors,  he  keeps  dark,  and  may  be 
trusted.  Still,  thus  letter-writing  would  not  be  a  very  thriving  business  in  our 
country. 

How  every  circumstance  and  incident  carries  one  back  to  ages  remote  and 
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primitive !  This  veil  reminds  me  of  Rebckah  and  her  meeting  with  Isaac 
But  I  see  here  and  there  a  woman  without  it. 

Yes ;  but  they  are  peasants  from  the  country,  or  else  Rebekah's  fair 
daughters  who  now  utterly  refuse  to  follow  her  modest  example.  She  put  on 
a  veil  before  her  betrothed  husband ;  these  resolutely  assert  their  "  rights,"  and 
their  pretty  pale  faces  are  everywhere  seen  unveiled.  They  have,  however, 
certain  laws  of  modesty,  which  are  most  rigidly  enforced.  For  example,  a 
Jewish  matron  must  on  no  account  allow  her  own  hair  to  be  seen.  Hence,  no 
matter  how  luxuriant  and  beautiful,  it  is  carefully  concealed  under  their  curious 
head-dresses ;  and  what  appears  to  be  hair  is  either  silk  imitation,  or  it  is 
borrowed.  Then,  by  a  strange  perversity  of  manners,  or  silly  antagonism  to 
Christianity,  the  men  take  pride  in  cultivating  and  exhibiting  long,  curling 
locks.  There  go  several  of  these  Jew  dandies  at  this  moment,  with  their 
cherished  locks  flowing  round  their  ears  and  necks  in  pretty  curls. 

Talking  of  Jews  and  Jewesses,  and  veils  and  hair,  reminds  me  of  that  diffi- 
cult passage  in  Paul's  letter  to  the  Corinthians.1  Do  the  customs  of  the  East 
in  such  matters  throw  any  light  upon  it  ? 

I  will  state  facts ;  you  must  judge  for  yourself  how  far  they  elucidate  what 
is  obscure.  The  words  "  praying  and  prophesying"  include  all  the  ordinary 
parts  and  acts  of  public  worship.  The  language  of  Paul  implies  that,  in  these 
countries  and  at  that  time,  the  laws  of  modesty  and  propriety  required  the 
women  to  appear  in  their  assemblies  with  their  heads  covered  and  their  faces 
veiled.  The  men,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  uncovered.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  their  synagogues  the  men  in  our  day  keep  on  their  hats  or  other  head- 
dresses, and  those  who  read  the  service  throw  a  large  veil  over  the  head  and 
shoulders,  as  if  in  direct  and  intentional  contradiction  to  the  Apostle.  The 
women,  if  present  at  all,  are  unveiled.  Now,  if.  these  are  original  Jewish 
habits  and  practices,  it  is  plain  that  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  very  first, 
established  new  customs  in  these  respects.  It  is  supposed  that  the  men  are 
required  to  worship  with  heads  uncovered,  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of 
Christ's  divine  presence  among  them ;  and  a  relic  of  this  form  of  reverence  may 
still  be  seen  in  Oriental  churches,  where  all  stand  uncovered  when  the  gospel, 
which  contains  the  words  of  Clirist,  is  read.  Or  these  directions  of  the  Apostle 
may  merely  be  part  and  parcel  of  those  modifications  and  adaptations  by  which 
the  gospel  was  (as  Paul  says  of  himself)  to  become  all  things  to  all  men  for 
their  salvation.  The  mixture  of  Oriental  Christians  with  heathen  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  other  Occidental  tribes,  in  their  worshipping  assemblies,  would 
doubtless  render  necessary  a  careful  compliance,  on  the  part  of  the  women, 
with  their  ideas  of  feminine  modesty  and  propriety.  And  the  farther  eastward 
the  gospel  spread,  such  compliance  would  become  more  and  more  important. 
At  the  present  day,  the  missionary  finds  it  strictly  necessary,  in  many  places, 
not  only  that  the  women  should  be  veiled,  but  also  that  there  should  be  a 
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separate  apartment  for  them  screened  from  the  gaze  of  tiio  men.  The  Apostle 
rebukes  severely  any  approach  toward  immodesty.  If  tho  woman  is  deter- 
mined to  sit  in  the  midst  of  such  mixed  assemblies,  with  a  bold  and  impudent 
face,  aping  the  men,  then  let  her  head  be  shorn  or  shaved  like  that  of  the  men. 
What  that  means  at  this  day  you  can  easily  see  by  looking  into  this  barber's 
shop  over  the  way. 

Well,  that  is  strange  enough  ;  he  has  actually  shaved  the  entire  head  bare 
as  the  palm  of  my  hand.   It  is  a  hideous  operation,  and  verily  it  woidd  bo  a  the  he*d 
shame  for  a  woman  to  be  shorn  or  shaven.  But  what  do  you  make  of  the  tenth 
verse  of  this  remarkable  passage  ? 

The  word  translated  "  power"  is  perhaps  a  mere  symbolic  title  of  tho  veil  "Power* 
itself ;  nor  is  the  figure  altogether  strange  or  unintelligible  to  an  Oriental  The  JJJJ£° 
veil  is,  in  fact,  the  beautiful  lady's  strength  and  defence.  Modestly  veiled, 
she  appears  anywhere  and  everywhere  in  perfect  safety.   She  is  held  inviolate 
by  a  sensitive  and  most  jealous  public  sentiment,  and  no  man  insults  her  but 
at  the  risk  of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  an  infuriated  mob ;  but  without  the  veil 
she  is  a  weak,  helpless  thing,  at  the  mercy  of  every  brute  who  may  choose  to 
abuse  her.  The  veil  is,  therefore,  the  virtuous  woman's  "  power,"  and  when- 
ever she  appears  in  public  she  ought  to  have  this  "power  on  her  head;" — in 
church,  "  because  of  the  angels ;"  that  is,  the  messengers  and  ministers,  as  I  *'  **** 
suppose.   The  women  must  be  modestly  veiled,  because  they  ore  to  sit  in  the  **** 
presence  and  full  view  of  the  ministers,  comparatively  strangers  to  them,  and 
many  of  them  evangelists  from  foreign  nations.  Doddridge  thinks  it  indecent 
to  suppose  that  the  ladies  must  be  veiled,  lest  by  their  attractions  they  disturb 
tho  minds  of  the  ministers.  Such  an  idea  could  only  be  entertained  by  one 
ignorant  of  the  power  of  Oriental  customs  in  these  matters.  The  oldest  and 
most  eminently  modest  native  preacher  tliat  I  am  acquainted  with,  objected 
not  only  to  the  ladies  appearing  unveiled  (and  for  the  very  reason  alluded  to), 
but  he  would  not  have  even  their  voices  heard  in  the  singing  of  the  church, 
tecause  in  this  country  they  never  sing  but  in  strains  designed  and  adapted  to 
excite  emotions  which  should  be  utterly  banished  from  the  place  of  prayer. 
Put  the  case  thus :  A  pious  and  modest  Oriental  preacher  (who  perhaps  has 
rarely  looked  upon  the  face  of  any  woman  except  those  of  his  nearest  relations), 
when  he  rises  to  preach,  finds  himself  confronted  by  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
the  city  in  their  best  attire,— is  it  strange  that  he  should  be  confused  and  dis- 
turbed ?  And,  moreover,  the  veil  is  as  necessary  for  the  modest  female,  who 
desires  to  worship  in  purity  and  peace,  as  it  is  for  the  "  angel."   Secluded  by 
the  rigid  laws  of  Eastern  society  from  familiar  association  with  all  men  except 
near  relatives,  so  that  she  would  be  overwhelmed  with  confusion  should  her 
veil  fall  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  it  is  no  reflection  upon  her  purity  of 
mind,  but  the  contrary,  that  she  cannot  appear  unveiled  before  the  "angel" 
with  that  entire  composure  which  becomes  the  house  of  God.  Such  will  wear 
the  veil  from  choice.    Change  the  state  of  society  (and  in  many  places  it  is 
being  changed),  educate  the  females  (and  the  males  too),  let  the  community  be 
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part  pure  from  Moslem  anil  heathen  mixtures,  and  trained  to  free  and  becoming 
social  intercourse,  and  then  neither  men  nor  women  will  think  of  veils  and 
screens,  nor  need  these  apostolic  directions  in  their  exact  letter.  Their  spirit, 
however,  will  always  be  obligatory  in  every  country  and  all  states  of  society; 
and  a  little  more  modesty  in  female  attire  would  be  a  very  happy  improvement 
in  many  a  Western  congregation.  But  it  is  time  we  turn  our  steps  home- 
ward. The  muezzin  calls  to  sunset  prayers  from  this  tall  minaret,  and  dinner 
will  be  waiting.  As  in  ancient  times,  men  now  eat  when  the  day's  work  is 
done. 

Narrow  "  Seeing  is  believing/'  says  the  proverb,  and  it  is  understanding  also.  I 
******  have  read  all  my  life  about  crooked,  narrow  streets,  with  the  gutters  in  the 
middle,  and  no  side  walks,  but  I  never  understood  till  now.  How  are  we  to 
get  past  this  line  of  loaded  camels  ?  Well,  by  bowing  the  head,  creeping 
under,  and  dodging  from  side  to  side,  we  have  accomplished  that  feat ;  but 
here  is  a  string  of  donkeys  carrying  brush  and  water ;  their  bundles  actually 
sweep  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  the  ground  too ;  there  can  be  no  creeping 
under  this  time. 

True ;  but  here  is  a  recess  in  the  wall  into  which  we  can  step  until  they  have 
passed  by. 

What  is  that  fellow  shouting  all  the  while  at  the  top  of  his  voice  ? 
He  cries  DaJiarak!  wushJiak!  daJiarak!  wfahhak!  "your  back!  your 
face !  your  back !  your  face ! "  to  warn  all  concerned  to  look  sharply  before  and 
behind,  or  they  maybe  run  over,  crushed  against  the  wall,  or  have  their  clothes 
and  faces  torn  by  this  brush ;  a  very  necessary  admonition. 

That  I  perceive  well  enough ;  but  are  all  Oriental  cities  built  after  this 
fashion — streets  eight  feet  wide,  houses  sixty  feet  high,  with  dead  stone  walls 
without  ornament  or  relief  of  any  kind  1  They  are  sad  and  sombre  at  best,  aod 
must  be  particularly  bo  at  night  Already  the  shades  of  evening  fall  heavily 
along  these  gloomy  avenues,  and  I  see  no  provision  for  lighting  them. 
Their  There  is  none ;  and  you  observe  that  the  shopkeepers  are  already  shutting 
night?  UP'  leaving  for  home.  Henceforward  until  morning  the  streets  are 
deserted  and  silent,  with  only  here  and  there  a  company  returning  from  a 
visit,  with  a  servant  bearing  a  lantern  before  them.  The  city-guard  creejis 
softly  about  in  utter  darkness,  and  apprehends  all  found  walking  the  streets 
without  a  light  Remember,  and  act  accordingly,  or  you  may  get  locked  up 
in  quarters  not  very  comfortable.  Beirut  is  gradually  departing  from  some  of 
these  customs,  but  enough  remain  to  afford  a  type  of  all  you  will  see  elsewhere, 
except  at  Damascus.  The  style  of  that  city  is  wholly  different,  and  carries  one 
back  as  by  enchantment  to  the  age  of  the  Califs  and  the  fantastic  creations  of 
the  «  Thousand  Nights." 
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II. 

CHAPTER  II. 
BEIRUT — Continued. 

• 

Beanljr  of  Beirut  Earthquake  of  A.n.  ML 

View  from  the  Roadstead.  St.  George  end  tlie  Dragon. 

Not  mentioned  in  Scripture.  JYeaent  condition 

Ita  luatory.  AnUqnltiea, 

January  24th. 

IIott  is  it  that  you  never  told  me  in  any  of  your  letters  that  Beirut  is  such  a  D.:rat 
Iieantiful  place  ? 

I  did ;  but  you  could  not  understand,  and  no  wonder.  Neither  pen  nor 
pencil  can  do  justice  to  Beirut.  Things  hereaixmts  are  on  a  scale  so  vast,  and 
there  is  such  an  infinite  variety  in  the  details,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
"elect,  group  together,  and  condense  into  reasonable  limits  enough  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  whole. 

That  I  can  readily  believe ;  and  yet  I  am  unwilling  to  pass  away  from  Beirut 
without  imprinting  on  memory's  tablet  a  fairer,  truer  copy  of  her  charming 
scenery  than  I  have  yet  obtained. 

Follow  me,  then,  to  the  terrace  of  our  house.  It  commands  the  whole  view  from 
prospect  The  city  and  suburbs,  as  you  perceive,  are  situated  on  the  northern  *  terrace, 
slopes  of  a  triangular  plain,  whose  base  line  is  the  shore,  from  Has  Beirut  to 
Nahr  Yabis,  some  six  miles  toward  Sidon.  The  perpendicular  runs  in  •east- 
ward from  the  Ras  about  five  miles  to  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  at  the  bottom  of 
St  George's  Bay.  The  hypothenuse  is  the  irregular  line  of  the  mountains. 
The  whole  plain  is  a  projection  teaward  from  the  general  direction  of  the 
'•oast,  and  along  the  base  of  the  hills  it  is  so  low  as  to  appear  like  an  island  to 
^rie  sailing  up  from  Sidon.  The  surface  rises  gradually  from  the  south  to  the 
inuneuiate  vicinity  of  the  city,  where  it  is  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
*sa,  Thence  it  falls  rapidly  down  toward  the  roadstead  on  the  north,  by  abmpt, 
irregular,  and  winding  terraces.  It  is  this  feature  that  imparts  such  variety 
and  beauty  to  the  environs  of  Beirut.  The  substratum  of  this  plain  is  every- 
where a  white  marl,  passing  into  compact  limestone,  and  enclosing  nodules  of 
Hint  and  thin  seams  of  chert,  similar  to  the  adjoining  hills  of  Lebanon.  Upon  Comnosi- 
this  rests  a  very  large  formation  of  arenaceous,  unstratificd  stone,  easily 
wrought,  and  hence  used  from  time  immemorial  for  building.  It  is  mixed  with 
comminuted  shells  and  corals,  is  very  porous,  and  absorbs  water  with  great 
rapidity,  which  renders  the  houses  damp  in  winter.  This,  indeed,  is  almost 
the  oiily  defect  in  this  otherwise  admirable  building  stone.  The  quarries  are 
to  the  south-west  of  the  city,  and  from  them  a  broad  belt  of  loose,  movable 
sand  stretches  inward  from  the  shore,  quite  down  to  the  point  at  Nahr 
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part  Yabia.  The  south-eastern  part  of  the  plain  is  one  dense  olive  grove,  the 
'largest  and  most  productive  in  Syria.  In  the  centre  are  beautiful  pine  forests, 
Groves  planted,  or  rather  sowed,  by  successive  governors  at  different  times,  from  the 
J™^tfc  famous  Druse  chief,  Faklir  ed  Din  to  Wamic  Pasha,  the  present  representative 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  at  Beirut  There  are  a  few  orange  and  lemon  gardens, 
where  they  can  be  irrigated.  Figs,  almonds,  and  apricots  abound,  and  in 
certain  parts 

"  The  palm-tree  rears  his  stately  head  on  high, 
And  spreads  his  feathery  plume  along  the  sky ; " 

while  the  mulberry,  melia,  khar&b,  sycamore,  prickly  oak,  and  many  a  tree 
and  shrub  of  humbler  name,  cast  abroad  their  grateful  shade,  and  draw  their 
green  mantles  over  our  lovely  suburbs.  Seen  from  any  point,  Beirut  is  charm- 
ing. Many,  however,  are  best  pleased  with  the  view  from  the  roadstead  north 
of  the  city. 

view  from  I  am  one  of  those.  As  our  steamer  came  bravely  into  harbour  at  early  dawn, 
™*d-  the  scenery  was  beautiful,  and  even  sublime.  Good  old  Lebanon,  with  a 
diadem  of  stars  around  his  snowy  turban,  looked  for  all  the  world  like  some 
august  monarch  of  the  universe,  with  his  head  in  heaven  and  his  feet  upon 
the  sea,  and  I  could  and  did  salute  him  with  profound  respect ;— laugh  at  me 
if  you  please,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  And  as  morning  grew  into  bright 
and  glorious  day,  what  a  charming  panorama  was  revealed  all  around  the 
city ! 

Environs.  The  deep  Bay  of  St.  George  sweepiug  around  the  base  of  the  hills ;  the 
mountains  of  Mctn  and  the  Kesrawan  on  the  east  and  north-east,  rugged, 
steep;  and  lofty,  shaded  with  pine  forests,  and  dotted  with  villages,  churches, 
and  convents ;  the  wild  gorge  of  the  Dog  River,  with  snowy  Sunnin  beyond 
and  above ;  the  sandy  ridge  of  Brumanah,  and  Deir  el  K&l&h,  with  the  deep 
ravine  of  Nahr  Beirut ;  the  hills  of  El  Ghurb,  UM  and  bright  against  the 
southern  sky,  from  Aleih  to  Al»eih,  with  hamlets,  and  factories,  and  orchards 
peeping  over  the  smiling  suburbs ;  and  the  city  itself,  with  white  houses 
seated  seaward  on  overhanging  cliffs,  or  ground  on  showy  terraces  and  com- 
manding hill-tops,  or  stowed  away  along  retiring  glens,  half  revealed,  now 
quite  concealed  by  crowding  mulberry  and  parasol  China  trees,  and  waving 
festoons  of  vines  and  cunning  creepers  of  many  colours — this,  this  is  Beirut, 
with  the  glorious  Mediterranean  all  around,  and  shins  and  boats  of  various 
nations  and  picturesque  patterns  sailing  or  at  rest.  You  will  travel  far  ere  you 
find  a  prospect  of  equal  variety,  beauty,  and  magnificence. 
Is  Beirut  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ? 
Beirut  not  I  think  not.  It  is  possible  that  the  Bcrothai  of  2  Samuel  viii.  8,  from 
in  inwe.  which  David  took  exceeding  much  brass,  was  Beirut,  though  that  city  seems 
to  have  been  situated  to  the  east  or  south-east  of  Hamath;  still,  since 
lladadezer  was  either  king  of  Damascus,  or  in  close  alliance  with  it,  Berothai 
may  have  been  her  sea-port,  as  Beirut  Is  now ;  and  after  David  had  conquered 
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Damascus,  he  might  naturally  enough  cross  over  Lebanon  to  her  sea-port,  obaptbr 
where  so  much  of  her  wealth  would  be  collected.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  I!* 
the  Berothah  mentioned  iu  Ezekiel,  xlvii.  16,  as  one  of  the  points  in  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  land  of  Israel,  was  our  city ;  and  from  the  similarity 
of  names,  and  the  apparent  geographical  position  of  both,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  but  that  Ezekiel's  Berothah  and  Samuel's  Berothai  were  identical,  and, 
of  course,  that  neither  of  them  was  Beirut 

Dr.  Wilson  suggests  that  our  city  derived  its  name  from  Beruth,  the  wife  Conjeo- 
of  Elion,  who  dwelt  at  Byblus  (Jebail) ;  and  if  the  chronicle  of  Sanchoniatho  num 
could  be  depended  upon,  I  should  have  little  hesitation  in  adopting  the  idea. 
This  would  give  it  a  very  high  antiquity.  This  much  is  certain,  that  at  the 
time  when  the  fragments  of  Sanchoniatho  were  forged,  if  they  are  a  fabrication, 
Beirut  was  an  important  city,  for  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  them.  Bochart 
and  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  Baal-berith  of  Judges  viii.  33  was  the  god 
Baal  of  the  city  of  Berith,  or  Beirut  Nor  is  this  supposition  too  far-fetched 
to  merit  consideration ;  for  we  know,  not  merely  from  these  fragments  of  San- 
choniatho, but  from  other  ancient  authors,  that  the  chief  seat  of  Baal  worship 
was  in  the  regions  around  Byblus  and  Beirut.  Intelligent  natives  say  that  the 
name  is  derived  from  bter>  the  word  for  wdl  in  nearly  all  the  Shemitic  dialects. 
Beirut  would  then  be  "  the  city  of  wells and  such  it  pre-eminently  is.  Almost 
every  house  has  one.  They  vary  in  depth  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  aud  fifty 
feet,  according  to  position. 

After  all  that  can  be  said,  or  even  surmised,  the  student  of  our  city's  ancient  Admirable 
story  is  surprised  and  disappointed  to  find  her  origin  enveloped  in  such  ■Wnation* 
utter  obscurity,  and  sighs  for  records  which  must  once  have  existed,  but  are 
now  for  ever  lost.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  a  spot  so  admirably  adapted  for 
a  great  city  should  have  been  neglected  by  the  Phoenicians.  Every  foot  of  this 
densely  crowded  coast,  and  especially  every  available  sea-port,  was  appropriated 
by  that  enterprising  people.  And  this  is  decidedly  the  most  beautiful  and 
healthy  locality  at  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  roadstead,  it  is  true, 
is  better  adapted  to  modern  shipping  than  to  that  of  ancient  times ;  but  still 
there  are  small  inlets  and  sheltered  coves  too  valuable  to  be  overlooked  on  a 
coast  where  there  are  no  good  harbours.  We  may  safely  conclude,  therefore, 
that  it  was  occupied  at  a  very  early  day  by  a  colony,  probably  from  Sidon,  with 
which  it  has  ever  been  closely  connected.  Accordingly,  the  earliest  mention  of 
Beirut  by  Greek  and  Latin  geographers  and  historians  implies  that  it  was  then, 
and  had  been  previously,  a  place  of  importance.  And  this  position  it  main- 
tains ever  after,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  Josephus, 
and  other  authors,  both  heathen  and  Christian.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  in  a  Roman 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  had  Julia  Felix  added  to  its  name.  Agrippa  coton* 
adorned  and  l>eautified  it  with  colonnades,  porticos,  theatres,  baths,  and  other 
public  buildings  ;  and  their  remains  are  scattered  over  the  gardens,  and  en- 
tombed beneath  the  rubbish  of  the  ancient  city.  The  number  of  large  columns 
of  both  grey  and  red  granite  built  into  the  quay  is  surprising ;  but  a  far  greater 
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part    number  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  front  of  the  town.  In  1839-40, 
J;      Mahmud  Bey,  governor  of  Beirut,  built  a  break-water  entirely  of  these  columns, 
fished  up  from  the  floor  of  the  harbour.   The  unparalleled  storm  at  the  close 
of  1840  overturned  this  wall  of  columns,  and  spread  them  out  again  where  they 
had  been  before.   Probably  this  was  only  the  repetition  of  a  former  attempt  to 
protect  the  quay  of  Beirut,  when  these  columns  were  gathered  from  the  ruins 
of  the  city  and  cast  into  the  sea  for  that  purpose.   It  is  otherwise  difficult  to 
Kninsof  account  for  their  being  there  at  alL  There  is  a  tradition  that  Fakhr  ed  Din 
column*,   gjigj  Up  the  harbor  to  prevent  the  landing  of  pirates ;  but,  if  there  is  any 
foundation  for  the  report,  his  work  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  heaps  of  rub- 
bish directly  in  front  of  the  landing. 
Theatre*      It  was  in  the  theatres  of  Agrippa,  I  suppose,  that  Titus  celebrated  his  own 
victories  over  Jerusalem,  and  his  father's  birth-day,  by  gladiatorial  shows,  in 
which  the  miserable  captives  of  Zion  perished  in  great  numbers,  fighting  with 
wild  beasts  and  with  one  another,  as  Josephus  informs  us  in  the  seventh  book 
of  his  "  Wars." 

punting  Though  the  apostles  seem  never  to  have  visited  Beirut — a  fact  somewhat 
ofcnruu-  remarkable— yet  Christianity  was  early  planted  here,  and  so  nourished  that  it 
tnltjr*  soon  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  Under  the  Christian  cn>i>eror8,  it  con- 
tinued to  prosper  down  to  the  reign  of  Justinian.  It  was  then  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  seats  of  learning  in  the  empire,  and  its  law  school  was  frequented  by 
youth  from  the  first  families  in  the  state.  Then,  as  now,  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  city  on  this  coast  But  its  decline  commenced  under  this  reign.  On 
Earth-  the  9th  of  July,  A.r>.  551,  one  of  those  awful  earthquakes,  which  repeatedly 
quake.  shook  the  whole  Roman  world  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  seems  to  have  entirely 
destroyed  Beirut, — overthrew  her  colleges,  churches,  temples,  theatres,  and 
palaces,  and  buried  multitudes  of  all  classes  beneath  the  ruins  ;  and,  although 
the  city  was  rebuilt,  it  never  regained  its  former  magnificence.  You  can 
scarcely  walk  through  a  garden,  or  dig  a  foundation  fur  a  house,  without  com- 
ing upon  the  memorials  of  this  dreadful  calamity.  It  is  amazing  to  see  how 
deeply  some  of  these  ruins  are  entombed,  suggesting  the  idea  that  the  very 
terraces  on  which  these  costly  structures  stood  were  upheaved  and  precipitated 
on  those  below.  And  this  corresponds  with  the  history  of  that  fearful  time. 
We  are  told  that  "  enormous  chasms  were  opened,  huge  and  heavy  bodies  were 
discharged  into  the  air,  the  sea  alternately  advanced  and  retreated  beyond  its 
ordinary  bounds,"  and  a  mountain  was  torn  from  yonder  bold  promontory  (then 
called  Theoprosopon,  and  now  Ras  es  Shukkah),  and  cast  into  the  sea,  where 
it  formed  a  mole  for  the  harbour  of  Butrone.  Perhaps  the  Arabic  name,  Ras 
es  Shukkah—"  the  cape  that  was  split  open"— may  be  a  memento  and  witness 
to  this  catastrophe. 

Troubles      During  the  middle  ages,  Beirut  shared  in  all  the  troubles  and  revolutions 
[nJ^,dd,c  which  accompanied  and  grew  out  of  the  triumph  of  .Mohammedanism,  includ- 
ing the  cnisades  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.    It  was 
taken  by  Baldwin  in  1110,  and,  during  the  two  hundred  years  of  Frank  rule  on 
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this  coast,  it  was  several  times  captured  and  recaptured  by  Saracen  and  Chris-  chaptkr 
tian.    Since  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  few  signal  events  have  11 
happened  to  vary  the  monotony  of  her  story.   But  we  must  not  forget  to  men- 
tion that  exploit  which  was  considered  her  greatest  glory  in  the  days  of  legen- 
dary lore.   It  was  here  that  St.  George  killed  the  dragon ;  exactly  when,  or  st  Georjit 
what  particular  dragon  I  know  not,  but  he  must  have  killed  him,  for  he  has  JjJ^  tho 
never  been  seen  since  that  time,  and  all  agree  that  he  is  dead.   If  you  doubt,  drigoni 
I  refer  you  to  the  deep  bay  down  yonder,  which  owes  its  name  to  this  contest 
on  its  shore.    I  can  show  you  the  well  into  which  the  victorious  saint  cast  the 
horrid  monster,  and  the  spot  where  he  washed  his  bloody  hands  after  this 
dirty  work  was  done.   Not  every  legend  of  those  days  of  facile  faith  is  so 
strongly  attested.  In  the  eighth  century,  also,  an  illustrious  miracle  spread  the 
name  and  fame  of  our  good  city  far  and  wide.   Some  image-liating  Hebrews, 
in  scorn  and  mockery,  attempted  to  go  through  the  acts  of  the  Crucifixion  uixm 
a  very  holy  image  and  cross  ;  when,  as  they  thrust  a  spear  into  the  side,  to 
their  confusion  and  horror,  a  large  quantity  of  blood  and  water  gushed  forth. 
The  thing  is  at  least  possible,  and  without  resorting  to  supernatural  interfer- 
ence.  A  little  manoeuvring,  or  a  little  money,  could  set  either  real  or  spurious 
Jews  at  work  in  the  exact  way  to  bring  on  the  catastrophe.  But  let  that  pass ; 
Beirut  has  no  need  of  such  doubtful  claims  to  immortality.   Judging  from  the 
scanty  and  indefinite  notices  by  the  pilgrims  of  the  mediaeval  ages,  the  number 
of  her  inhabitants  varied  from  5000  to  10,000,  engaged  in  commerce,  and  in 
growing  silk  and  oil,  which  fur  several  centuries  have  continued  to  be  the  staple 
productions  of  this  neighbourhood. 

Witliiu  the  last  thirty  years  our  city  has  rapidly  increased  in  population,  Recent 
commerce,  and  wealth.   When  Mohammed  Aly  wrested  Syria  from  the  Sultan  prognaa 
in  1830-31,  he  made  Beirut  the  grand  quarantine  station  on  this  coast,  and 
obliged  all  ships  to  come  to  her  port.    European  merchants  had  already 
selected  it  for  the  seat  of  their  operations,  and,  as  the  foreign  consuls  settled  in 
this  city,  the  government  was  led  to  make  it  the  capital  of  the  country.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  population  was  5000,  and  the  shops  and  markets  were  dependent 
for  supplies  on  Sidon ;  now  there  are  not  less  than  40,000  inhabitants,  and  Popui*. 
Sidon  is  wholly  dependent  on  Beirut.   Thirty  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a  tlon- 
decent  house  outside  of  the  walls  ;  now  two-thirds  of  the  population  reside  in 
the  gardens,  and  hundreds  of  convenient  dwellings,  and  not  a  few  large  and 
noble  mansions,  adorn  the  charming  suburbs.   No  city  in  Syria,  perhaps  none 
in  the  Turkish  empire,  has  had  so  rapid  an  expansion.   And  it  must  continue 
to  grow  and  prosper,  with  but  one  proviso  to  cast  a  shade  of  doubt  upon  her 
bright  future.   Should  a  railroad  ever  connect  the  head  of  this  sea  with  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  will  infallibly  dictate  where  the 
emporium  of  Syria  is  to  be.   If  Beirftt  can  attract  this  mighty  line  of  trade  and 
travel  to  her  door,  she  will  quickly  take  rank  among  the  great  cities  of  the 
world ;  if  she  will  not,  or  cannot,  then  must  she  wane  l>efore  some  other  rising 
queen  of  the  East. 
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part      Are  there  any  antiquities  about  Beirut  which  merit  attention  ? 
L         Very  few.   We  have  columns  and  sarcophagi  in  abundance,  and  some  of 
Antiqui-   them  have  inscriptions  which  tell  their  own  story.   An  ancient  aqueduct  hits 
u'*        lately  been  discovered,  cut  through  the  rock,  and  passing  beneath  the  city 
at  Bab  YacOb.   It  must  either  have  had  a  more  permanent  supply  than  the 
present,  which  fails  in  dry  weather,  when  it  is  most  needed,  or  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  great  canal  which  brought  water  from  Lebanon  to  ancient 
Berytus. 

Are  the  existing  remains  of  this  ancient  work  extensive  ? 
Aqueduct  More  so  tlian  travellers,  or  even  natives,  are  aware  of.  On  the  top  of  that 
•dark,  sandy  ridge  of  Lebanon,  to  the  north-east  of  Brfinimanah,  is  a  fountain 
of  delicious  water.  It  was  conducted  in  stone  tubes  along  the  ridge  south-west 
for  six  or  eight  miles  to  the  temple  that  occupied  the  place  of  Dcir  el  KtUalu 
From  thence  it  descended  the  steep  mountain,  about  fifteen  hundred  feet,  in 
a  direction  nearly  west,  where  it  was  carried  over  the  river  of  Beirut  on  a  series 
of  lofty  arches.  The  highest  tier  numbers  twenty-five,  and  the  canal  uj>on 
them  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  next 
tier  below  has  fifteen  arches ;  the  third  has  only  three,  and  the  lowest  two. 
The  wall  is  twenty  feet  broad,  and  is  built  of  well-cut  stone— altogether  a  very 
imposing  structure.  Though  carried  over  the  river  at  so  great  an  elevation,  the 
canal  meets,  on  the  Beirut  or  west  side,  with  perpendicidar  cliffs,  and  passes 
directly  through  them  by  a  tunnel  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  I  once  crept  into  it 
for  thirty  or  forty  feet,  lieyoud  which  it  is  choked  up  with  rubbish.  Descend- 
ing to  the  margin  of  the  plain,  the  canal  was  led  along  the  base  of  the  hills 
southward,  past  the  Khan  es  Shiahh,  and  thence  westward  to  the  vicinity  of 
Bcirfit,  and  the  water  was  distributed  by  many  pipes  to  various  parts  of  the 
city.  As  the  plain  west  of  Ks  Shiahh  is  very  low,  the  canal  had  to  lie  elevated 
by  a  long  line  of  arches,  erected  upon  an  immense  wall.  This  was  built  solid 
throughout,  of  large,  accurately  cut  stone,  after  the  Roman  style,  and  about 
forty  feet  broad.  Ho  traces  of  the  arches  remain,  except  masses  of  tufaceous 
dc]>osit  formed  by  the  trickling  of  the  water  through  the  aqueduct,  as  is  seen 
along  the  ancient  canals  of  Tyre  and  Acre.  The  wall  itself,  however,  was 
nearly  entire  when  I  first  came  to  this  country ;  but  the  rapid  growth  of 
Beirut  created  such  a  demand  for  building-stone  that  the  greater  part  of  it  has 
been  quarried  and  brought  to  the  city.  In  this  process,  palm  and  dive  trees, 
which  had  grown  old  upon  the  top,  have  l>een  undermined  and  thrown  away ; 
and  where  the  work  of  quarrying  has  been  completed,  the  ground  has  been 
levelled,  and  orchards  of  mullieny-trees  are  now  flourishing.  What  a  pity! 
Beirftt  now  greatly  needs  just  the  supply  of  water  which  this  noble  canal  once 
brought  to  it,  and  a  moderate  exjieiisc  would  have  restored  it  to  its  former  use. 
But  this  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  of  Syria's  sad  desolations.  The  Arabs,  as  8 
matter  of  course,  ascrilie  this  aqueduct  to  Zobeida,  a  sort  of  Moslem  St 
Helena,  according  to  popular  legends,  but,  in  historic  truth,  the  wife  of  Harouu 
er  Raschld.    It  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  who  constructed  it;  but, 
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whether  made  by  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  or  Romans,  it  was  an  admirable  work,  chaptks 
and  a  great  blessing  to  Beirut   The  entire  length  cannot  be  less  than  twenty  gl* 
miles,  and  the  starting-point  is  at  least  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  III. 


BEIRUT— Continued. 


Roofs  of  Homes — Battlement*.  Worship  on  House-top*. 

Proclamations  from  House-top.%.  The  Sparrow  on  the  House-top. 

January  26th. 

Thb  roofs  of  these  houses  afford  such  a  delightful  promenade,  and  the  pro-  Roofs  of 
spect  is  so  beautiful,  that  I  can  scarcely  keep  away  from  them,  day  or  night.  hou*e> 
So  absorbed  was  I  just  now  in  gazing  about,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
parapet,  I  should  have  walked  quite  off,  and  then  have  found  myself  on  the 
ground  with  a  broken  limb  or  neck,  I  suppose.  As  it  was,  I  made  a  desperate 
stumble,  and  was  excessively  frightened. 

A  very  practical  illustration,  that,  of  the  wisdom  a*id  humanity  of  the  com- 
mand in  Deut.  xxii.  8:  "When  thou  buildest  a  new  house,  then  thoushalt 
make  a  battlement  for  thy  roof,  that  thou  bring  not  blood  upon  thine  house  if 
any  man  fall  from  thence"  This  ordinance  ought  still  to  be  enforced  by  law  Noed of 
wherever  the  roofs  are  flat,  and  resorted  to  for  business,  relaxation,  or  for  sleep-  Jjjj,1^ 
ing.  In  Syrian  cities  the  roofs  are  a  great  comfort.  The  ordinary  houses  have 
no  other  place  where  the  inmates  can  cither  see  the  sun,  "  smell  the  air,"  dry 
their  clothes,  set  out  their  flower-pots,  or  do  numberless  other  things  essential 
to  their  health  and  comfort.  This  is  particularly  true  within  the  city  walls  ; 
but  even  in  villages  the  roof  is  very  useful.  There  the  farmer  suns  his  wheat 
for  the  mill,  and  the  flour  when  brought  home,  and  dries  his  figs,  raisins,  etc., 
etc.,  in  safety  both  from  animals  and  from  thieves. 

During  a  large  part  of  the  year  the  roof  is  the  most  agreeable  place  about  Hornincr 
the  establishment,  especially  in  the  morning  and  evening.  There  multitudes 
sleep  during  the  summer,  in  all  places  where  malaria  does  not  render  it  dan-  root 
gerous.  This  custom  is  very  ancient  Though  according  to  our  translation  of 
1st  Samuel  ix.  25,  26,  Samuel  calls  Saul  to  the  top  of  the  house,  that  ha  might 
send  him  away,  instead  of  from  it,  yet,  taking  the  whole  passage  together, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  process  should  be  reversed.  The  Arabic 
has  it  thus  :— "  And  Samuel  conversed  with  Saul  upon  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  spread  his  bed  for  him,  and  he  slept  on  the  rot  f;  and  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing Samuel  called  Saul/rom  the  top  of  the  house,"  etc.,  etc  This  is  natural, 
and  doubtless  the  correct  history  of  the  case.  Saul,  young,  vigorous,  but  weary 
with  his  long  search,  would  desire  no  better  place  to  sleep  than  on  the  root 
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But  there  should  always  be  battlements,  and  commissioneis  should  be  ap-  chaptkr 
pointed  to  see  that  they  are  kept  in  proper  repair.    The  Moslems  generally  '"• 
build  very  high  parapets,  in  order  to  screen  their  women  from  observation ;  but 
the  Cliristians  are  very  negligent,  and  often  bring  blood  upon  their  houses  by  a 
sinful  disregard  of  this  law  of  Moses. 

Your  remark  about  the  Moslems  suggests  the  thought  that  if  Uriah's  house 
had  been  thus  protected,  David  might  have  been  saved  from  a  long  series  of 
dismal  crimes,  and  Israel  from  dreadful  calamity. 

Tme ;  but  then  the  roof  of  David's  palace  was  probably  so  high  that  he  could  Kin* 
look  directly  down  into  the  courts  of  the  neighboiiring  houses.   There  are  such  - 
in  all  citit.-.  and  you  can  scarcely  commit  a  greater  offence  than  to  frequent  a 
terrace  whicu  thus  commands  the  interior  of  your  neighbour's  dwelling. 

Isaiah  has  a  1  jferencc  to  the  house-tops  in  the  22d  chapter,  which  I  do  not 
quite  understand.  He  says,  verse  1st,  "  What  aileth  thee  now,  that  thou  art 
wholly  gone  up  to  the  house-tops  ?"  For  what  purpose  «lid  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  thus  go  thither  ? 

This  is  a  remarkable  passage.   Verse  2d  goes  on  to  say,  "  Thou  art  full  of  Passage  in 
stirs,  a  tumultuous  city,  a  joyous  city ;"  from  which  one  might  suppose  that  the  jjjjjjj^ 
people  had  gone  to  the  roofs  to  eat,  drink,  clap  hands,  and  sing,  as  the  Arabs 
at  this  day  delight  to  do  in  the  mild  summer  evenings.   But,  from  verses  4th 
and  5th,  it  is  plain  that  it  was  a  time  of  trouble,  and  of  treading  down,  and  of 
perplexity ;  which  naturally  suggests  the  idea  that  the  inhabitants  had  rushed 
to  the  tops  of  the  houses  to  get  a  sight  of  those  chariots  and  horsemen  of  Elam  The  roof 
and  Kir,  with  whom  their  choice  valleys  were  full,  and  who  were  thundering  *»To«n»l,l« 
against  the  gates  of  the  city.  And,  as  Oriental  houses  generally  have  no  windows  or  a  v  tw 
looking  outward  into  the  streets,  or,  if  there  are  such,  they  are  closely  latticed, 
there  is  no  place  but  the  roofs  from  whence  one  can  obtain  a  view  of  what  is 
going  on  without    Hence,  when  anything  extraordinary  occurs  in  the  streets, 
all  classes  rush  to  the  roof  and  look  over  the  battlements.   The  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  this  Persian  invasion,  were  prolwuMy  seized  with 
frenzy  and  madness,  as  they  were  long  after,  at  the  siege  of  Titus.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  some  revelled  in  drunken  feasts,  and  kept  the  city  in  alarm 
by  their  stirs  and  tumults ;  some  were  engaged  in  plunder  and  murder,  when 
the  slain  were  not  dead  in  battle ;  some  wept  bitterly,  like  Isaiah,  and  refused 
to  be  comforted  "  because  of  the  spoiling  of  the  daughter  of  my  people in  a 
word,  it  was  a  day  of  universal  and  utter  confusion.  No!  ody  could  sit  still,  but 
all  hurried  to  the  house-tops,  either  to  join  in  untimely  riots  of  fanaticism  and 
drunken  despair,  or  to  watch  with  fear  and  trembling  the  dreadful  assault  upon 
their  walls  and  gates ;  no  wonder  they  had  wholly  gone  up  to  the  house-tops. 

Was  it  customary  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  to  make  public  proclamations 
from  the  tops  of  the  houses  ? 

Such  an  inference  may  fairly  be  drawn  from  Matthew  z.  27,  and  Luke  xii.  Prociama- 
3.  Our  Lord  spent  most  of  his  life  in  villages,  and  accordingly  the  reference  UortJT'1 
here  is  to  a  custom  observed  only  in  such  places,  never  in  cities.    At  the  pre- 
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part  gent  day,  local  governors  in  country  districts  cause  their  commands  thus  to  be 
published.  Their  proclamations  are  generally  made  in  the  evening,  after  the 
people  have  returned  from  their  labours  in  the  field  The  public  crier  ascends 
the  highest  roof  at  hand,  and  lifts  up  his  voice  in  a  long-drawn  call  upon  all 
faithful  subjects  to  give  ear  and  obey.  He  then  proceeds  to  announce,  in  a  set 
form,  the  will  of  their  master,  and  demand  obedience  thereto. 

It  is  plain  that  the  roofs  were  resorted  to  for  worship,  both  true  and  idola- 
trous. We  read,  in  Zepm  i.  5,  of  those  who  worshipped  the  host  of  heaven  on 
the  house-tops ;  and  from  Acts  x.  9,  we  learn  that  Peter  at  Joppa  went  up  to 
the  roof  to  pray  about  the  sixth  hour, 
worship.  All  this  is  very  natural  The  Sabeans  of  Chaldea  and  Persia  could  find  no 
more  appropriate  place  for  the  performance  of  their  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  than  these  open  terraces,  with  the  stars  shining  down  upon 
them  so  kindly.  And,  as  very  few  Oriental  dwellings  have  closets  into  which 
the  devout  can  retire  for  prayer,  I  suppose  Peter  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
roof  of  Simon's  house  fcr  this  purpose ;  and  when  surrounded  with  battle- 
ments, and  shaded  by  vines  trained  over  them,  they  afturd  a  very  agreeable  re- 
treat, even  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day— the  time  when  Peter  was  favoured 


TBKRACX  WITH  VISiA. 


with  that  singular  vision  by  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  thrown  open  to 
the  Geutile  world. 
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Our  Lord  says,  Let  him  that  is  on  the  house-top  not  come  down  to  take  any-  ca aptib 
thing  out  of  his  house."1  Is  it  a  correct  inference  from  tliis  that  the  stairway  '"• 
landed  on  the  outside  of  the  house  ?  The  cuur- 

Outside  of  the  house,  but  within  the  exterior  court.  It  would  not  be  either  Wtt>  • 
agreeable  or  safe  to  have  the  stairs  land  outside  the  enclosure  altogether,  and 
it  is  rarely  done,  except  in  mountain  villages,  and  where  roofs  are  but  little 
used.  They  not  unfrequently  end  in  the  Uwan%  but  more  commonly  in  some 
part  of  the  lower  court.  The  urgency  of  the  flight  recommended  by  our  Lord 
is  enlianced  by  the  fact  that  the  stairs  do  lead  down  into  the  court  or  lewan. 
He  in  effect  says,  Though  you  must  pass  by  the  very  door  of  your  room,  do  not 
enter ;  escape  for  your  life,  without  a  moment's  delay. 

No  traveller  in  Syria  will  long  need  an  introduction  to  the  sparrow  on  the  The  ipar- 
house-top.   There  are  countless  numbers  of  them  alwut  you.  ™T^"  ™" 

They  are  a  tame,  troublesome,  and  impertinent  generation,  and  nestle  just 
where  you  don't  want  them.  They  stop  up  your  stove  and  water  pipes  with 
their  rubbish,  build  in  the  windows  and  under  the  beams  of  the  roof,  and  would 
stuff  your  hat  full  of  stubble  in  half  a  day  if  they  found  it  hanging  in  a  place 
to  suit  them.  They  are  extremely  pertinacious  in  asserting  their  right  of  pos- 
session, and  have  not  the  least  reverence  for  any  place  or  thing.  David  alludes 
to  these  characteristics  of  the  sparrow  in  the  84th  Psalm,  when  he  complains 
that  they  had  appropriated  even  the  altars  of  God  for  their  nests.  Concerning 
himself  lie  says,  "  I  watch,  and  am  as  a  sparrow  upon  the  house-top."2  When 
one  of  them  has  lost  its  mate — a  matter  of  every-day  occurrence — he  will  sit  on 
the  house-top  alone,  and  lament  by  the  hour  his  sad  bereavement  These  birds 
are  snared  and  caught  in  great  numbers,  but  as  they  are  small  and  not  much 
relished  for  food,  five  sparrows  may  still  be  sold  for  two  farthings ;  and  when 
we  see  their  countless  numbers,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  are  de- 
str  yed  as  a  wortliless  nuisance,  we  can  better  appreciate  the  assurance  that 
our  heavenly  Father,  who  takes  care  of  them,  so  that  not  one  can  fall  to  the 
ground  without  His  notice,  will  surely  take  care  of  us,  who  are  of  more  value 
than  many  sparrows.3 


«  Matt,  xxlr.  17.  •  Psalm  oiL  7.  »  Matt.  x.  W.  and  Luko  ilL  7. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


DOG  RIVER.' 


Ancient  Inscription*— Care*— Natural  bridge. 


Scenery. 


TTic  old 


Ancient 
Inscrip- 
tions. 


January  27tlu 


Safely  hack,  and  welcome  !  How  have  you  enjoyed  this  first  excursion  in 
the  East? 

Perfectly.  It  has  been  a  day  of  unmingled  pleasure  ;  company  agreeable, 
air  soft  and  bland,  horses  lively,  and  the  path  through  the  mulberry  orchards, 
and  around  the  sandy  Bay  of  St.  George,  quite  delightful.  Then  the  scenery 
at  Dog  River,  what  can  surpass  it  ?  I  was  so  enchanted  with  the  grand,  wild 
gorge,  that  I  could  scarcely  tear  myself  away  to  examine  the  remains  of  anti- 
quity for  which  the  spot  is  celebrated ;  but  I  did  look  at  them  all,  and  at 
some  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and  reverence  quite  new  in  my  experience. 

It  is  an  assemblage  of  ancient  mementos  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  a 
single  group,  so  far  as  I  know.  That  ©Id  road,  climbing  the  rocky  pass,  along 
which  the  Phoenician,  Egyptian,  Persian,  Babylonian,  Greek,  Roman,  Frank, 
Turk,  and  Arab,  have  marched  their  countless  hosts  for  four  thousand  years, 
has  much  to  tell  the  student  of  man's  past  history,  could  we  but  break  the 
seal  and  read  the  long  roll  of  revelations.  Those  faintly-cut  emblems  of 
Sesostris  ;  those  stem,  cold  soldiers  of  Chaldea  ;  those  inscriptions  in  I\s  -sian, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic,— each  embodies  a  history  of  itself,  or  rather  tells  of 
one  written  elsewhere,  which  we  long  to  possess.  I  have  drawings  of  these 
figures,  and  copies  of  the  inscriptions,  which  you  may  study  at  your  leisure. 
They,  of  course,  imply  much  more  than  they  directly  reveal. 

I  was  told  that  a  large  part  of  the  river  issues  from  a  cave  some  six  mi  lea 
above  the  sea.   Have  you  ever  visited  the  spot  ? 
Several  times ;  and  it  is  worth  the  ride.    The  scenery  also  around  the 
Source*  of  sources  of  the  river,  high  up  under  Sttnntn,  is  very  romantic   As  this  is  the 
the  river,  j^cus  0f  t)ie  ancients,  with  a  history  and  a  myth  of  its  own,  we  may  spend  a 
few  more  moments  upon  it  without  growing  weary  of  the  subject.   No  one  who 


[•  The  Nahr  el-Kelb,  or  Dog  River,  is  a  romantic  stream  that  flows  from  the  Lebanon  rldgo 
Into  the  sea  a  few  mllea  north  of  Beirut  Its  old  Roman  name  was  Lye  us  /lumen.  "  The  origin 
of  the  name  Is  hid  by  the  mists  of  tradition.  Some  tell  us  that  In  the  long-past  ages,  a  monster 
of  the  wolf  species  was  chained  by  some  god  or  demon  at  the  river's  mouth,  which,  when  lashed 
to  fury  by  the  storms,  awoke  the  echoes  of  far- distant  Cyprus  with  his  bark.  ....  Another 
story  la,  that  the  statue  of  a  dog  formerly  stood  on  the  pedestal  that  crowns  the  cliff;  its  month 
being  wide  open,  strange  sounds  were  heard  to  issue  from  it  when  the  winds  were  high ;  these 
the  Arabs  long  regarded  as  supernatural  warnings  of  Impending  woe ;  but  at  length,  on  ono 
occasion,  they  mustered  courage,  assembled  in  a  body,  and  hurled  the  monster  loto  tho  sea  " — 
Handbook  for  Syria  and  PaUstvuL-Eix] 
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has  eyes,  or  deserves  to  have  them,  will  pass  up  the  river  from  its  mouth  chapter 
without  stopping  again  and  again  to  admire  the  grey  cliffs  towering  up  to  the  lv' 
sky  on  either  side.   The  aqueduct  will  also  attract  attention,  clinging  to  the  cuflk 
perpendicular  rock,  and  dressed  out  in  drooping  festoons  of  ivy,  and  other.  Aqueduct 
creepers,  whose  every  twig  and  leaf  sparkle  with  big  drops  of  brightest  crystal. 
Where  the  river  turns  to  the  south,  the  ravine  becomes  too  narrow,  wild,  and 
rocky  for  any  but  a  goat-path,  and  the  road  leads  thence  over  the  steep  shoulder 
of  the  mountain  for  an  hour  and  a  half.   It  then  descends  by  a  very  slippery 
track  to  the  river,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  caves.  There  are  three  of  The  cares, 
them,  and  all  in  the  cliffs  on  the  north  side  of  the  ravine.   Out  of  the  first 
rushes  a  large  part  of  the  river ;  but  without  a  boat  it  cannot  be  explored.  A 
few  rods  farther  up  the  valley  is  the  second  cave.   It  runs  under  the  mountain 
in  a  straight  line  for  eighty  paces,  and  then  descends  into  an  abyss  of  water. 
Several  smaller  aisles  lead  in  different  directions  down  to  the  same  abyss.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  main  entrance  is  a  parallel  passage  of  about  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  other,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  large  door- 
way. This  second  tunnel  leads  round  to  the  west,  and  unites  with  the  lower 
cave  at  its  mouth.   Strike  or  jump  on  the  floor,  and  you  are  startled  by  a  dull 
hollow  sound  beneath,  and  feel  inclined  to  walk  softly  over  such  unknown 
depths. 

About  forty  rods  higher  up  the  ravine  is  the  third  and  largest  cave.  The  The  rtrer 
entrance  to  this  is  concealed  by  huge  rocks,  and  a  stranger  might  pass  within  ,n  th* 
a  few  feet  of  it  without  suspecting  its  existence.  Creep  carefully  over  the  °*Te" 
rocks,  let  yourself  down  some  ten  feet,  and  you  find  a  wide,  low  opening. 
Soon  the  passage  becomes  high  enough  to  walk  erect,  and  turns  round  toward 
the  west  You  must  now  light  your  torches,  for  the  interior  is  utterly  dark. 
A  sort  of  gallery,  or  corridor,  runs  round  three  sides  of  this  immense  room. 
Descending  to  the  lower  part,  you  again  come  to  the  river,  which  crosses  the 
cave,  and  disappears  at  the  north-west  corner  with  a  loud  noise.  At  the  north- 
east, where  it  enters  the  room,  there  is  a  pool  of  water,  clear  and  smooth  as  a 
mirror,  and  deliciously  cooL  How  far  it  extends  under  the  mountains  I  had 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  I  fired  a  gun  up  it ;  the  echoes  were  loud  and  oft- 
repeated.  This  cave  abounds  in  stalagmites  and  stalactites,  some  of  which  are 
of  enormous  size,  reaching  from  the  roof  to  the  door,  and  are  grooved  like 
Muted  columns.  They  also  hang  like  long  wax  candles  from  the  roof  of  the 
interior  pool.  I  longed  for  a  boat,  not  only  to  gather  them,  but  also  to  explore 
the  mysteries  of  those  dark  and  watery  labyrinths.  There  is  much  said  in 
the  Bible  about  caves ;  and  ecclesiastical  tradition  has  located  many  of  the 
events  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  in  these  subterraneous  abodes.  We 
shall  have  abundant  opportunities  to  examine  them  hereafter. 

The  river  above  the  caves  comes  from  two  vast  fountains,  which  burst  out  Fountain! 
directly  under  the  snow  of  Stinnin— intensely  cold— icy,  in  fact,  even  in  sum- 
mer, and  clear  as  though  running  liquid  diamonds.    They,  with  their  young 
rivers,  bear  names  rather  j>oetical— agreeable,  at  least,  to  Arab  taste.  The 
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part    northern  U  the  Fountain  of  Honey  (Niba  el  *Astl) ;  the  southern  is  the  Foun- 
L      tain  of  Milk  (Niba  cl  Lebn).  Over  the  deep  ravine  of  the  latter  stream,  and 
Natural    not  far  from  its  birth,  nature  has  thrown,  or  has  left,  a  gigantic  arch,  which  to 
brWs*     this  day  is  the  bridge  for  the  public  highway,  the  highest  in  the  land,  creeping 
cautiously  along  the  very  uppermost  shelf  of  Lebanon.   I  have  visited  it  several 
times,  but  have  mislaid  my  measurements,  and  must  give  you  those  of  a 
friend.  The  arch  is  90  feet  thick  ;  the  span  157 ;  the  breadth  from  SO  to  140; 
and  the  height  on  the  lower  side  nearly  200  feet  These  figures  may  be  rather 
large ;  but,  without  any  exaggeration,  it  is  a  grand  and  impressive  natural 
curiosity. 

Let  me  now  inform  you,  for  your  satisfaction,  that  while  you  have  been  en- 
joying Dog  River,  I  have  completed  our  travelling  apparatus  and  equipage, 
and  our  departure  is  definitely  fixed  for  to-morrow  morning. 


CHAPTER  V. 
tUT  TO  TEE  DAM  UK,* 


Setting  out  on  a  journey. 
Narrow  paths  and  don  key  a. 


The  palm. 

The  raven— The  dove. 
The  olive— Oil— Grafting. 


Sand-deserts;  their  advance. 
Khan  KhQldeh— Sarcophagi 
lime-kilns ;  M  thorns  cut  up." 
DamQr. 

Great  land  slip. 
Stonc-plllows. 


Are  we  to  have  such  a  tedious  and  noisy  scene  every  morning  with  the  mule- 
oafc        teers  ? 

I  hope  not  It  is  generally  thus,  however,  the  first  day ;  but  after  each  one 
has  ascertained  his  proper  load,  they  proceed  more  quietly,  and  with  greater 
expedition. 

Now  we  are  fairly  on  the  road,  let  us  remember  to  commit  our  way  unto  the 

Lord.   "  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths."  1 

a  travel-  This  has  beeu  my  travelling  motto,  roving  or  at  rest,  ever  since  I  left  the 
lingmotto.  banks  of  oup  Qwn  brigftt  Qnio  for       «        of  promise." 

No  sentiment  can  be  more  appropriate.  We  shall  need  the  admonition  at 
every  step,  and  the  promise  thereto  annexed  as  well  But  the  royal  preacher 
has  given  another  piece  of  advice  to  travellers  :  "  Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on, 
and  let  thine  eyelids  look  straight  before  thee.   Turn  not  to  the  right  hand  or 

[•  The  traveller*  now  begin  their  course  son th ward ;  and  their  first  staUon  Is  the  river  Damur, 
about  ten  miles  from  Beirut,  on  the  way  to  Sldon.—tn.J 

«  Prov.  HL  6. 
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to  the  left :  remove  thy  foot  from  eviL" 1  Do  so  now,  lest  you  commence  our  ohapteb 
journey  with  a  practical  "  illustration,"  which  will  associate  your  name  with  y' 
Balaam  and  his  much-abused  ass.   His  path,  like  ours,  "  had  a  wall  on  this  a  wsiied 
side  and  a  wall  on  that the  angel  with  drawn  sword  was  in  front,  and  the  P*th-B»- 
poor  beast  thrust  herself  against  the  wall  and  crushed  the  prophet's  foot2  1**m* 
Now  this  file  of  donkeys,  with  rough  stone  from  the  quarries  on  their  backs, 
completely  blocks  up  this  narrow  way,  and  if  you  attempt  to  force  your  horse 
past  them,  either  on  the  right  or  the  left,  you  will  also  meet  with  a  crushed 
foot 

That  is  a  fact  so  obvious  that  the  dumb  ass,  if  it  could  speak  with  man's 
voice  as  Balaam's  did,  might  rebuke  the  madness  of  the  attempt  But  what 
are  we  to  do  ? 

Retreat  to  the  next  side-alley,  and  let  them  pass.  These  stoneH»rrying 
donkeys  are  a  great  nuisance ;  but  we  are  free  from  them  at  last,  and  you  will 
not  encounter  a  similar  annoyance  in  all  Syria,  nor  meet  an  equally  patent 
illustration  of  Balaam's  misfortune. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  it.  These  crooked,  narrow  paths  through  the  N»now 
gardens  of  Beirut  do  indeed  require  one  to  observe  the  wise  man's  directions  ****** 
most  closely.  Only  a  few  feet  wide,  with  high  walls  on  either  side,  and  over- 
shadowed by  the  rough  arms  and  thorny  palms  of  the  prickly  pear,  the  rider 
must  keep  wide  awake,  or  he  will  find  his  face  transfixed  with  the  sharp  spikes 
of  the  one,  or  his  foot  crushed  against  the  other.  I  was  stooping  to  avoid  the 
first,  when  your  timely  warning  saved  me  from  the  second. 

The  almanac  tells  me  that  this  is  the  28th  of  January,  and  yet  the  air  is 
warm  and  bland  as  May.  This  old  world  and  her  ways  are  to  me  emphatically 
new.  Those  tall  pines,  with  their  parasol  canopies  spread  out  along  the  sky, 
are  both  new  and  beautiful ;  and  how  surpassingly  glorious  and  majestic  does 
Lebanon  appear  through  and  beyond  them ! 

Those  old  trees  were  planted  by  Fakhr  et  Deen,  and  there  are  but  few  of 
them  left   I  saw  that  pretty  wood  beneath  them  sowed  by  Mahniood  Beg,  the 
governor  of  Beirut,  twenty  years  ago.   The  smallest  are  only  two  years  old. 
Half  a  century  hence,  the  tourist  will  here  find  the  fairest  grove  in  Syria. 
This  low,  flat-roofed  house  on  our  right  is  a  native  khan— inn,  or,  if  you  please,  A  khftu. 
hotel— much  like  those  of  ancient  times,  I  suppose.    We  shall  have  some 
future  occasion  to  test  the  accommodation  which  these  Arab  institutions  offer 
to  man  and  beast   nere  is  the  guard  of  the  custom-house,  and  you  may  as  Cmtmn. 
well  return  his  polite  salam.    These  gentlemen  are  obliging  or  otherwise,  hou*e* 
according  to  circumstances.   On  a  former  occasion,  one  of  them  seized  my 
bridle,  and  rudely  demanded  my  passport.   I  replied  that  it  was  not  customary 
for  residents  in  the  country  to  carry  such  documents,  and  that  I  had  it  not 
with  me.   This  did  not  satisfy  him.   He  ordered  me  back,  swearing  roundly 
that  he  would  not  let  the  Grand  Vizier  himself  pass  without  his  tazcara. 


1  Prov  1v  n  27  »  Numb  <xii.  «-33. 
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'art    Alter  he  had  swaggered  himself  tired,  I  told  him  I  had  lived  twenty  yean  in 
'•      this  country,  and  knew  the  regulations  of  government  better  than  he  did ;  that 
Dallying  no  order  applicable  to  Franks  was  ever  issued  without  official  notice  of  the 
* i  anger*  Bame  being  awnmunicated  to  the  consuls ;  and  that,  as  no  such  notification  in 
regard  to  passports  had  been  made,  I  would  not  conform  to  it  except  by  force. 
If  he  turned  me  back,  I  should  lodge  a  complaint  against  him  with  the 
consul,  who  would  hold  him  responsible  for  all  damages.   He  immediately 
lowered  his  tone,  bade  me  go  in  peace,  and  say  nothing  more  about  the  mat- 
ter. I  did  so,  and  have  never  been  annoyed  with  a  similar  demand  from 
that  day  to  this.  He  had  mistaken  me  for  a  stranger,  and  expected  to  extort 
a  bakshish. 

It  is  nine  hours,  you  say,  from  Beirut  to  Sidon  ? 

About  twenty-seven  miles,  and  takes  six,  eight,  or  ten  hours,  according  to 
the  rate  of  travel.  But  as  our  object  is  to  study  the  land  and  its  customs,  or 
rather  to  peruse  the  Word  of  God  by  the  light  which  these  shed  upon  it,  we 
shall  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  hours,  stages,  and  stations  of  ordinary 
tourists. 

This  suits  the  main  purpose  of  my  visit  precisely.  I  have  no  great  fondness 
for  mere  sight-seeing,  and  much  prefer  to  gather  instruction  from  the  works 
and  ways,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  living,  than  to  grope  for  it  amid  the 
rotten  ruins  of  the  dead. 

Doubtless  the  former  is  the  richer  field,  at  least  in  Palestine,  but  both 
should  be  carefully  explored.  In  the  meanwhile,  turn  a  little  to  the  left.  The 
direct  road  to  Sidon  leads  over  a  sandy  desert,  fatiguing  to  both  the  horse  and 
his  rider.  The  path  we  take  lies  along  the  eastern  margin  of  it,  through 
mulberry  orchards  and  olive  groves,  with  which  we  may  hold  pleasant  and 
Road  to  profitable  converse  as  we  pass.  This  broad  track  through  the  centre  of  the 
Damucui.  pine  forest  is  the  sultan's  highway  to  Damascus.  You  can  see  it  yonder  to 
the  south-east,  winding  up  the  face  of  Lebanon.— When  but  a  few  days  old 
in  the  country,  I  made  trial  of  it,  and  was  astonished  beyond  measure  to 
find  that  such  a  villanous  path  was  a  road  to  anywhere,  and,  most  of  all, 
that  it  was  tite  road  par  excellence  between  Beirut  and  Syria's  celebrated 
capital. 

Palm-  Look  now  at  those  stately  palm-trees,  wluch  stand  here  and  there  on  the 
******  plain,  like  military  sentinels,  with  feathery  plumes  nodding  gracefully  on 
their  proud  heads.  The  stem,  tall,  slender,  and  erect  as  Rectitude  herself,  sug- 
gests to  the  Arab  poets  many  a  symbol  for  their  lady-love ;  and  Solomon,  long 
before  them,  has  sung,  "  How  fair  and  how  pleasant  art  thou,  0  love,  for 
delights !  this  thy  stature  is  like  the  palm-tree." 1 

Tes ;  and  Solomon's  father  says,  "  The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm- 
tree.  Those  that  be  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  flourish  in  the 
courts  of  our  God.   They  shall  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age."  2 


1  Song  vtL  et  7.  i  I'm  m  xcl:.  12  14. 
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The  royal  poet  has  derived  more  than  one  figure  from  the  customs  of  men,  chapter 
and  the  habits  of  this  noble  tree,  with  which  to  adorn  his  sacred  ode.   The  Y' 
palm  grows  slowly,  but  steadily,  from  century  to  century,  uninfluenced  by  The  palm, 
those  alternations  of  the  seasons  which  affect  other  trees.   It  does  not  rejoice 
overmuch  in  winter's  copious  rain,  nor  does  it  droop  under  the  drought  and  the 
burning  sun  of  summer.   Neither  heavy  weights  which  men  place  upon  its 


head,  nor  the  importunate  urgency  of  the  wind,  can  sway  it  aside  from  perfect 
uprightness.   There  it  stands,  looking  calmly  down  upon  the  world  below,  and  its  ojv 
patiently  yielding  its  large  clusters  of  golden  fruit  from  generation  to  genera-  ^'^cm 
tion.    They  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age.   The  allusion  to  being  planted  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  is  probably  drawn  from  the  custora  of  planting  beau- 
tiful and  long-lived  trees  in  the  courts  of  temples  and  palaces,  and  in  all  Knit?  in 
"high  places"  used  for  worship.   This  is  still  common;  nearly  every  palace,  oldu*»'a 
and  mosque,  and  convent  in  the  country  has  such  trees  in  the  courts,  and, 
being  well  protected  there,  they  nourish  exceedingly.   Solomon  covered  all  the 
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part    ™ils  of  the  *  Iloly  of  Holies" 1  round  alx>ut  with  palm-trees.  They  were  thus 
'       planted,  as  it  were,  within  the  very  house  of  the  Lord  ;  and  their  presence 
there  was  not  only  ornamental,  but  appropriate  and  highly  suggestive ;— the 
very  best  emblem,  not  only  of  patience  in  well-doing,  but  of  the  rewards  of 
the  righteous— a  fat  and  flourishing  old  age— a  peaceful  end— a  glorious  im- 
pRim      mortality.   The  Jews  used  palm  branches  as  emblems  of  victory  in  their  sea- 
Mcfe«,  sons  of  rejoicing  ;2  and  Christians  do  the  same  on  Palm  Sunday,  in  commemo- 
ration of  our  Saviour's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.   They  are  often  woven 
into  an  arch,  and  placed  over  the  head  of  the  bier  which  carries  man  to  his 
a  long  home,"  and  speak  sweetly  of  victory  and  eternal  life.   We  shall  meet 
this  striking  and  beautiful  tree  all  along  our  journey,  everywhere  repeating, 
as  an  old  friend,  the  same  lessons  of  piety  and  encouragement 


CLl'STEK  OF  DATh*. 


What  large  black  birds  are  those  which  fly  furiously  across  the  horizon,  as  if 
driven  by  some  interior  impulse  of  despair  ? 
ThcraTcn.  The  raven.  Austere  bird  of  ill  omen!  I  never  hear  its  harsh  croak,  or 
see  it  hurrying  hither  aud  thither,  as  if  it  could  not  rest,  without  think- 
ing of  Noah  and  the  ark  on  Ararat.  He  sent  forth  this  uneasy  bird,  which 
went  to  and  fro  until  the  waters  were  dried  up,  and  never  again  sought  safety 
or  repose  by  returning  to  the  ark.   Sad  emblem  of  those  who  fly  from  the 
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true  Ark,  and  only  refuge  oiiapte  r 

against  that  other  deluge  v« 
which  shall  drown  the  un- 
godly in  everlasting  de- 
struction ! 

And  now  we  are  enter- 
ing the  vast  olive-orch- 
ards of  Shwoifat.  See! 
our  noisy  approach  has 
frightened  a  timid  dove 
from  the  midst  of  that 
fine  old  tree. 

The  dove  and  the  olive  ! 
another  association  to 
mind  us  of  the  ark,  and 
the  second  father  of  man- 
kind. Who  can  see 
dove  sitting  in  this  tree 
without  thinking  of  that 
evening  when  she  re- 
turned to  the  ark,  "  and, 

lo !  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive-leaf  plucked  off.'" 1   Mute  messenger  from  the  The 
world  below,  by  which  No;Ui  knew  that  the  waters  were  abated  from  off  the 
earth. 

The  olive-tree,  its  fruit  and  oil,  must 
have  been  known  before  the  deluge,  hut 
whether  the  dove  and  the  branch  were 
emblems  of  j>eace  and  good-will  by  previous 
custom,  or  whether  the  hint  was  taken  from 
this  transaction,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
determine.  The  tradition  among  the  Greeks 
that  the  first  olive-branch  that  reached  their 
country  was  carried  by  a  dove  from  Phoe- 
nicia to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Epirus, 
is  certainly  very  remarkable.  The  connec- 
tion of  the  dove  with  the  olive,  however, 
is  quite  natural.  These  groves  are  their 
favourite  resort  In  them  they  build  their 
nests  and  rear  their  young,  and  there  may 
be  heard  all  day  long  their  low,  soft  cooing, 
in  sweet  unison  with  the  breeze  which  whis- 
pers peace  to  the  troubled  and  repose  to  the  weary. 


The  olive- 
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FAtiT      It  seems  a  fair  deduction  from  the  narrative  in  Genesis,  that  the  flood  must 
'•      have  risen  in  such  a  quiet  way  as  not  to  destroy  the  trees ;  and  must  also  have 
remained  but  a  short  time  universal,  else  the  olive  would  have  perished. 

We  may  at  least  conclude,  that  lands  sufficiently  low  and  warm  for  the 
olive  had  been  for  some  time  uncovered  when  the  dove  went  forth,  or  it  could 
n«wtat  of  not  have  found  young  leaves  upon  them.  This  tree  does  not  flourish  in  Syria 
the  oUto.  more  than  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  the  interior  not  so  higlL 
Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  found  at  all  in  countries  adjacent  to  Ararat,  and  the  dove 
had  probably  to  make  a  long  flight  for  its  leaf,  which  it  could  easily  do  before 
"  evening/'   And  the  objection  to  the  literal  meaning  or  strict  veracity  of  this 
statement  has  no  solid  foundation,  in  the  fact  that  the  olive  is  not  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  cold  mountains  of  Armenia. 
Have  you  ever  met  with  any  certain  traces  of  the  flood  in  this  country  ? 
There  are  myriads  of  fossil  shells  on  Lebanon  and  elsewhere,  even  on  the 
tops  of  the  highest  ranges,  but  no  geologist  would  appeal  to  them  in  proof  of 
the  Noahic  deluge.   That  was  an  event  wholly  miraculous,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  record,  not  in  geological  researches.  I 
would  by  no  means  intimate,  however,  that  future  investigation  may  not  un- 
cover many  well-ascertained  footprints  of  that  mighty  catastrophe.   But  it  is 
altogether  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  wander  off  into  geological  speculations, 
anil  we  are  not  yet  done  with  the  olive-tree. 
Far  from  it.   There  are  many  references  to  it  in  the  Bible,  some  of  which  I 
ne*uty  of  am  not  able  yet  to  appreciate.   Thus  Hosea  says,  "  His  beauty  shall  be  as  the 
the  olive,  olive-tree." 1   It  does  not  strike  me  as  very  beautiful ;  but  perhaps  one's  eye 
needs  to  he  educated  before  it  can  distinguish  properly,  and  decide  correctly, 
on  such  questions  in  new  and  strange  circumstances. 

No  doubt.  To  me  this  noble  grove,  spreading  like  a  silver  sea  along  the 
base  of  the  hills,  and  climbing  their  ascending  terraces,  is  perfectly  charming ; 
and  it  speaks  of  peace  and  plenty,  food  and  gladness.  The  olive-tree  and  its 
fruit  make  the  face  of  man  to  shine  in  more  senses  than  one.  To  a  stranger  it 
is  necessarily  destitute  of  these  pleasing  associations ;  but  to  me  it  is  at  all 
times  both  charming  and  refreshing  to  ride  through  such  a  grove  when  clothed 
with  flowers,  or  when  bowed  down  with  fat  and  oily  berries. 
on  out  of  Moses,  in  that  last  ode  which  he  taught  the  children  of  Israel,  speaks  of  "  oil 
out  of  the  flinty  rock ;"  2  and  until  now  I  had  supposed  that  this  tree  delighted 
in  hard,  rocky  soil ;  but  this  vast  grove  spreads  over  a  soft  and  sandy  plain. 

You  were  not  mistaken— only  misled  by  appearances.  The  substratum  of 
this  plain  is  chalky  marl,  abounding  in  flint,  and  the  sand  is  merely  an  in- 
truder blown  in  from  this  desert  on  our  right  In  such  soil  our  tree  flourishes 
best,  both  in  the  plains  and  ujwu  the  mountains.  It  delights  to  insinuate  its 
roots  into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  and  crevices  of  this  flinty  marl ;  and  from  thence 
it  draws  its  richest  stores  of  oil.   If  the  overlying  mould  is  so  deep  that  its 
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roots  cannot  reach  the  rock  beneath,  I  am  told  that  the  tree  languishes,  and  chapter 
its  berries  are  small  and  sapless.  There  is,  however,  another  explanation  of  _ZL 
this  figure  of  Moses.  In  ancient  times  generally  (and  in  many  places  at  the 
pre-sent  day)  the  olives  were  ground  to  a  pulp  in  huge  stone  basins,  by  rolling 
a  heavy  stone  wheel  over  them,  and  the  oil  was  then  expressed  in  stone 
presses  established  near  by.  Frequently  these  presses,  with  their  floors, 
gutters,  troughs,  and  cisterns,  were  all  hewn  out  of  solid  rock,  and  thus  it 
literally  "  poured  out  rivers  of  oil," 1  as  Job  hath  it  in  his  parable.  There  is  a 
ruin  above  Tyre,  near  Kanah,  called  Im-il-  Awainid,  where  scores  of  such 
presses  are  still  standing,  almost  as  perfect  as  they  were  twenty  centuries  ago, 
although  every  vestige  of  the  groves  which  supplied  the  oil  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared. 

I  notice  that  the  branches  of  some  trees  have  been  cut  off,  and  then  grafted ;  Grafting 
why  is  this  done  ?  ouwa, 

Simply  because  the  olive,  in  its  natural  wild  state,  bears  no  terries,  or  but 
few,  and  these  small  and  destitute  of  oil. 

St.  Paid  has  an  extended  reference  to  this  matter.  Stay  till  I  turn  to  the 
passage,  for  there  are  some  things  in  it  which  I  have  never  understood.  Here 
it  is :  "  If  some  of  the  branches  be  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a  wild  olive-tree, 
wert  grafted  in  among  them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root  and  fatness 
of  the  olive-tree,  boast  not  against  the  branches.  But  if  thou  boast,  thou 
bearest  not  the  root,  but  the  root  thee."2  And  then,  in  the  24th  verse,  "  For 
if  thou  wert  cut  out  of  the  olive-tree,  which  is  wild  by  nature,  and  wert 
graffed,  contrary  to  nature,  into  a  good  olive-tree,"  etc.  Now  here  is  my  diffi- 
culty, and  the  exact  point  of  inquiry :  The  olive,  you  say  (and  so  says  the 
Apostle),  is  wild  by  nature,  and  it  must  be  grafted  by  the  good  before  it  will 
bear  fruit ;  but  here  the  Apostle  speaks  of  grafting  the  wild  into  the  good,  not 
the  good  upon  the  wild 

True,  he  does ;  but  observe,  he  says  expressly  that  this  is  contrary  to  nature, 
as  it  really  is.  I  have  made  particular  inquiries  on  this  point,  and  find  that 
in  the  kingdom  of  nature  generally,  certainly  in  the  case  of  the  olive,  the  pro- 
cess referred  to  by  the  Apostle  never  succeeds.  Graft  the  good  upon  the  wild, 
and,  as  the  Arabs  say,  it  will  conquer  the  wild ;  but  you  cannot  reverse  the 
process  with  success.— If  you  insert  a  wild  graft  into  a  good  tree,  it  will  con- 
quer the  good.  It  is  only  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  that  a  process  thus  contrary 
to  nature  can  be  successful ;  and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  the  Apostle  lias 
seized  upon,  and  with  admirable  tact,  to  magnify  the  mercy  shown  to  the 
Gentiles  by  grafting  them,  a  wild  race,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  such  opera- 
tions, into  the  good  olive-tree  of  the  Church,  and  causing  them  to  flourish 
there,  and  bring  forth  fruit  unto  eternal  life.  The  Apostle  lived  in  the  land  of 
the  olive,  and  was  in  no  danger  of  falling  into  a  blunder  in  founding  his  argu- 
ment upon  such  a  circumstance  in  its  cultivation. 
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Bat  have  all  the  trees  in  this  vast  grove  been  reclaimed  from  a  wild  state 
by  grafting  ? 

Certainly  not.  The  Apostle  himself  speaks  of  the  root  of  the  good  olive, — 
implying  that,  by  some  means  or  other,  it  had  been  changed.  The  process  by 
which  this  result  is  reached  is  quite  simple.  You  olserve  certain  knobs,  or 
large  warts,  so  to  speak,  on  the  body  of  this  tree.  Cut  off  one  of  these  which 
has  a  branch  growing  out  of  it,  above  the  place  where  it  has  been  grafted ; 
plant  it  in  good  soil,  water  it  carefully,  and  it  will  strike  out  roots  and  grow. 
It  is  now  a  good  tree  from  the  root,  and  all  scions  taken  from  it  are  also  "  good 
by  nature."  But  if  the  knob,  or  branch,  be  taken  below  the  grafting,  your 
tree  comes  wild  again.  The  greater  jiart  of  this  grove  is  now  "good"  from 
the  root  I  am  told,  however,  by  olive-growers,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
degenerate,  and  that  it  is  often  a  great  improvement  to  graft  even  a  good  tree 
with  one  that  is  still  better. 

Job  says,  "  He  shall  cast  off  his  flower  as  the  olive." 1  What  is  there  in  the 
uisting  off  of  olive-flowers  which  can  illustrate  the  rejection  and  ruin  of  those 
who  trust  in  vanity,  for  w  hich  purpose  the  patriarch  employs  the  figure  ? 


Abun-  The  olive  is  the  most  prodigal  of  all  fruit-t>earing  trees  in  flowers.  It  liter- 
duct  of    u|jy  fowfa  under  the  l<>ad  of  them.    But  then  not  one  in  a  hundred  cornea  to 
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maturity.   The  tree  casta  them  off  by  millions,  as  if  they  were  of  no  more  ouaptm 
value  than  flakes  of  snow,  which  they  closely  resemble.   So  it  will  be  with  Y< 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  vanity.   Cast  off,  they  melt  away,  and  no  one 
takes  the  trouble  to  ask  after  such  empty,  useless  thingB,— just  as  our  olive 
seems  to  throw  off  in  contempt  the  myriads  of  flowers  that  signify  nothing, 
and  turns  all  her  fatness  to  those  which  will  mature  into  fruit 

Tliis  tree  is  of  slow  growth,  and  the  husbandman  must  have  long  patience,  slow 
Except  under  circumstances  peculiarly  favourable,  it  bears  no  berries  until  the  Krowlb- 
seventh  year ;  nor  is  the  crop  worth  much  until  the  tree  is  ten  or  fifteen  years 
old;  but  then  "the  labour  of  the  olive"  is  extremely  profitable,  and  it  will 
continue  to  yield  its  fruit  to  extreme  old  age,  like  the  excellent  of  the  earth. 
So  long  as  there  is  a  fragment  remaining,  though  externally  the  tree  looks  dry 
as  a  post,  yet  does  it  continue  to  yield  its  load  of  oily  berries,  and  for  twenty 
generations  the  owners  gather  fruit  from  the  faithful  old  patriarch.   This  tree  "  Labour 
also  requires  but  little  labour  or  care  of  any  kind,  and,  if  long  neglected,  will  ^u*,t 
revive  again  when  the  ground  is  dug  or  ploughed,  and  begin  afresh  to  yield  as 
before.  Vineyards  forsaken  die  out  almost  immediately,  and  mulberry  orchards 
neglected  run  rapidly  to  ruin ;  but  not  so  the  olive.   I  saw  the  desolate  hills 
of  Jebel-el-*Alah,  above  Antioch,  covered  with  these  groves,  although  no  one 
had  paid  attention  to  them  for  half  a  century.   If  the  olive  bore  every  year,  its 
value  would  be  incalculable ;  but,  like  most  other  trees,  it  yields  only  every 
other  year.   Even  with  this  deduction,  it  is  the  most  valuable  species  of  pro- 
perty in  the  country.   Large  trees,  in  a  good  season,  will  yield  from  ten  to 
fifteen  gallons  of  oil,  and  an  acre  of  them  gives  a  crop  worth  at  least  one  hun- 
dred dollars.   No  wonder  it  is  so  highly  prized. 

The  value  of  this  tree  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  its  fruit  is  indispensable  it*  useful- 
for  the  comfort,  and  even  the  existence  of  the  mass  of  the  community,  the  ,,0>k 
Biblical  references  to  this  matter  are  not  at  all  exaggerated.  The  berry, 
pickled,  forms  the  general  relish  to  the  farmer's  dry  bread.  He  goes  forth  to 
his  work  in  the  field  at  early  dawn,  or  sets  out  on  a  journey,  with  no  other 
provision  than  olives  wrapped  up  in  a  quantity  of  his  paper-liix  loaves ;  and 
with  this  he  is  contented.  Then  almost  every  kind  of  dish  is  cooked  in  oil, 
and  without  it  the  goodwife  is  utterly  confounded ;  and  when  the  oil  fails,  the 
lamp  in  the  dwelling  of  the  poor  expires.  Moreover,  the  entire  supply  of  soap 
in  this  country  is  from  the  produce  of  the  olive.  Ilataikkuk,  therefore,  gives 
a  very  striking  attestation  of  his  faith  in  God  when  he  says,  "  Although  the 
labour  of  the  olive  should  fail,  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the 
God  of  my  salvation." 1 

Isaiah  refers  to  the  gathering  of  the  olive  thus :  "  Yet  gleaning  grapes  slmll  Gathering 
be  in  it,  as  the  shaking  of  an  olive-tree ;  two  or  three  l>erries  in  the  top  of  the  1,10  ollV0, 
uppermost  bough,  four  or  five  in  the  outermost  fruitful  branches  thereof."  - 
Have  you  noticed  the  circumstances  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  ? 
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pa*t  Very  often ;  and  it  is  the  language  of  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
'•  An  you  may  never  hare  an  opportunity  to  watch  the  process,  I  will  describe  it 
as  it  occurs  in  such  places  as  Hasbeiya,  where  I  have  studied  it  to  best  advan- 
tage. Early  in  autumn  the  berries  begin  to  drop  of  themselves,  or  are  shaken 
off  by  the  wind.  They  are  allowed  to  remain  under  the  trees  for  some  time, 
guarded  by  the  watchman  of  the  town— a  very  familiar  Biblical  character. 
Then  a  proclamation  is  made  by  the  governor  that  all  who  have  trees  go  out 
and  pick  what  has  fallen.  Previous  to  this,  not  even  the  owners  are  allowed 
to  gather  olives  in  the  groves.  This  proclamation  is  repeated  once  or  twice, 
according  to  the  season.  In  Noveml>er  comes  the  general  and  final  summons, 
which  sends  forth  all  Hasbeiya.  No  olives  are  now  safe  unless  the  owner  looks 
after  them,  for  the  watchmen  are  removed,  and  the  orchards  are  alive  with 
men,  women,  and  children.  It  is  a  merry  time,  and  the  laugh  and  the  song 
Shaking  of  eclio  far  and  wide.  Everywhere  the  people  are  in  the  trees  "shaking"  them 
Uie  olive.  wjtj1  A\\  fc|iejr  might,  to  bring  down  the  fruit.  This  is  what  the  prophet  had  in 
mind.  The  effort  is  to  make  a  clear  sweep  of  all  the  crop ;  but,  in  spite  of 
shaking  and  beating,  there  is  always  a  gleaning  left—"  two  or  three  berries  in 
the  top  of  the  uppermost  boughs,  four  or  five  in  the  outermost  fruitful  branches." 
These  are  afterward  gleaned  up  by  the  very  poor,  who  have  no  trees  of  their 
own  ; 1  and  by  industry  they  gather  enough  to  keep  a  lamp  in  their  habitation 
during  the  dismal  nights  of  winter,  and  to  cook  their  mess  of  pottage  and  bitter 
herbs.  I  have  often  seen  these  miserable  outcasts  gleaning  among  the  groves, 
and  shivering  in  winter's  biting  cold.  In  fact,  the  "shaking  of  the  olive"  is 
the  severest  operation  in  Syrian  husbandry,  particularly  in  such  mountainous 
regions  as  Hasbeiya.  When  the  proclamation  goes  forth  to  "shake,"  there 
can  be  no  postponement.  The  rainy  season  has  already  set  in ;  the  trees  are 
dripping  with  the  last  shower,  or  bowing  under  a  load  of  moist  snow ;  but 
shake,  shake  you  must,  drenching  yourself  and  those  below  in  an  artificial 
storm  of  rain,  snow,  and  olives.  No  matter  how  piercing  the  wind,  how  biting 
the  frost,  this  work  must  go  on  from  early  dawn  to  dark  night ;  and  then  the 
weary  lalwurer  must  carry  on  his  aching  back  a  heavy  load  of  dripping  berries 
two  or  three  miles  up  the  mountain  to  his  home.  To  comprehend  the  necessity 
of  all  this,  you  must  remember  that  the  olive-groves  are  in  common — not 
owned  in  common,  but  planted  on  the  same  general*  tract  of  land,  and  are 
without  fences,  walls,  or  hedges  of  any  kind,  mingled  together  like  the  trees 
in  a  natural  forest.  This  tree  Ivelongs  to  Zeid,  that  to  'At>eid,  as  they  say,  and 
so  on  through  the  whole  plantation.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  case  with  the  groves 
we  are  describing.  This  vast  orchard  of  Shwoifat,  through  which  we  have 
been  riding  for  the  last  hour,  lias  a  thousand  owners,  and  in  "shaking  time" 
every  one  must  look  sharply  after  his  own,  or  he  loses  all.  There  is  an  utter 
confounding  of  the  meum  and  tuum  in  the  general  conscience  of  olive-gatherers. 
To  what  particular  circumstance  does  David  refer  in  the  128th  Psalm, 
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where  he  says,  "Thy  children  shall  be  like  olive-plants  round  about  thy  chapter 


Follow  me  into  the  grove,  and  I  will  show  you  what  may  have  suggested  the  on™ 
comparison.    Here  we  have  hit  upon  a  beautiful  illustration.   This  aged  and  plantf  , 
decayed  tree  is  surrounded,  as  you  see,  by  several  young  and  thriitf  shoot*,  JS? 
which  spring  from  the  root  of  the  venerable  parent   They  seem  to  uphold, 
protect,  and  embrace  it   We  may  even  fancy  that  they  now  bear  that  load  of 
fruit  which  would  otherwise  be  demanded  of  the  feeble  parent  Thus  do  good 
and  affectionate  children  gather  round  the  table  of  the  righteous.   Each  con- 
tributes something  to  the  common  wealth  and  welfare  of  the  whole— a  beautiful 
sight,  with  which  may  God  refresh  the  eyes  of  every  friend  of  mine. 

But  here  we  must  leave  our  pleasant  grove  for  this  singular  sea  of  sand,  Sea  of 
which  rolls  quite  back  to  the  gardens  of  Beirut  Geologists  tell  us  that  this  ■*"d* 
sand  has  travelled  long  and  far  before  it  reached  its  present  resting-place ; — 
tliat,  in  fact,  its  original  home  was  in  the  great  African  desert,  and,  during 
the  countless  ages  of  the  past,  it  has  been  drifted  first  by  the  wind  into  the 
sea,  and  then  by  the  current  along  the  northern  coast  past  Egypt,  and  around 
the  head  of  the  sea,  until,  stopped  by  the  Cape  of  Beirut,  it  has  been  thrown 
out  by  the  waves  on  to  tills  plain.  Others  say  that  it  is  the  sand  of  the  Nile 
transported  hither  by  the  northern  current  in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  path  and  our  purpose  to  discuss  these  theories. 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  we  need  look  no  farther  than  this  immediate  neigh- 
boiirhood  for  the  origin  of  this  desert  The  rock  on  the  shore  is  a  soft  sand- 
stone, which  is  continually  disintegrating  by  the  action  of  wind  and  wave.  The 
loose  sand  is  cast  up  upon  the  beach,  and  the  strong  south-west  winds  which 
blow  across  the  plain  are  constantly  spreading  it  inward  under  our  very  eyes. 
No  doubt,  the  River  Dam  fir,  which  is  just  ahead  of  us,  brings  down  a  vast 
amount  of  sand  during  the  winter  rains,  which  is  also  thrown  on  shore  by  the 
sea.  But  enough  of  speculation.  The  fact  is  only  too  certain  and  too  sad. 
This  sand  is  continually  driven  in  upon  these  gardens  like  another  deluge. 
Entire  mulberry  orchards  about  Beirut,  with  all  their  trees  and  houses,  have  Destmc- 
been  thus  overwhelmed  since  I  came  to  the  country ;  and  the  day  is  not  distant  JJ^J^ 
when  it  will  have  swept  over  the  whole  cape  to  the  bay  on  the  north  of  the  0  * 
city,  unless  its  course  can  be  arrested.  I  never  take  this  ride  without  watch- 
ing, with  weary  sadness,  this  ever-changing  desert  Upon  the  great  sand- 
waves,  which  swell  up  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  high,  the  west  wind  wakes  up 
small  but  well-defined  wavdets,— the  counterpart  in  miniature  of  those  on 
yonder  noisy  sea.  Should  these  ripples  be  caught  and  fixed  by  some  tranquil- 
lizing and  indurating  agency,  we  should  here  have  a  vast  formation  of  as  wavy 
sandstone  as  ever  puzzled  the  student  of  earth's  rocky  mysteries. 

These  sandy  invasious  are  not  found  to  any  injurious  extent  north  of  Beirut,  s«nd 
but  as  you  go  south  they  become  broader  and  more  continuous.   They  spread  **re* 
far  inland  round  the  Bay  of  Acre.   They  begin  again  at  Cesarea,  and  reach  to 
the  River  'Aujeh ;  and  then  south  of  Joppa,  past  Askelon  and  Gaza,  they  roll  south. 
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part  in  their  desolating  waves  wider  and  still  wider,  until  they  subside  in  the  great 
L  desert  that  lies  between  Arabia  and  Africa.  Let  us  ride  up  to  the  crest  of  that 
bold  sand-wave,  and  take  a  farewell  look  at  this  prospect,  so  eminently  Syrian. 
Ibrahim  Pacha  told  the  Emeer  of  Shwoifat  that  he  had  three  different  seas 
beneath  his  feet— the  blue  Mediterranean,  this  yellow  Killlabat,  and  the  silvery 
sea  of  this  olive  Sahrah.  Though  we  may  not  admire  the  poetry  of  the  pacha, 
we  will  the  scene  that  inspired  it  All  he  saw  is  before  us ;  and  with  the 
noble  Lebanon  for  background,  receding  and  rising,  range  over  range,  up  to 
where  Sunnin  leans  his  snowy  head  against  the  marble  vault  of  heaven.  Pic- 
turesque villages  by  the  hundred  sleep  at  his  feet,  cling  to  his  sides,  hide  m  his 
bosom,  or  stand  out  in  bold  relief  upon  his  ample  shoulders,  giving  life  and 
animation  to  the  scene. 

We  will  now  rest  and  lunch  at  this  khan  Khuldeh.  It  has  taken  three 
hours  to  reach  it  Though  you  have  but  little  relish  for  rotten  ruins,  there  is 
something  hereabouts  will  surely  interest  you.  This  broken  tower,  crowning 
the  top  of  a  lialf-natural,  half-artificial  mound,  the  guide-books  will  tell  you, 

a  tele-     is  one  of  those  telegraphic  beacons  which  St  Helen  built  along  the  road  from 

b^ucoa  Jerusalem  to  Constantinople,  to  convey  to  her  royal  son  the  very  first  tidings 
of  the  discovery  of  the  true  cross,  for  which  she  was  then  ransacking  the  rub- 
bish of  the  Holy  City.  You  may  accept  that,  or  else  suppose  that  it  was  one 
of  a  system  of  watch-towers  for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  such  as  are  still  kept 
up  along  the  shores  of  Spain  and  Algiers.  The  hill  itself,  however,  speaks  of 
remote  antiquity.    But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  relics  of  past  ages  are 

Ancient  those  sarcophagi  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Their  number  is  surprising, 
since  for  ages  the  inhabitants  have  been  breaking  them  up  for  building-stone, 

p  and  burning  them  into  lime ;  and  still  there  are  hundreds  of  them  lying  about 

on  the  face  of  the  hill.  They  are  of  all  sizes ;  some  eight  feet  long,  and  in  fair 
proportion,  the  resting-place  of  giants ;  others  were  made  for  small  children. 
Many  are  hewn  in  the  live  rock ;  others  are  single  coffins  cut  out  of  separate 
blocks.  All  had  heavy  lids,  of  various  shapes,  approaching  to  that  of  ai. 
American  coffin,  but  with  the  corners  raised.  They  are,  no  doubt,  very  ancient 
Lift  the  lid,  and  the  dust  within  differs  not  from  the  surrounding  soil  from 
which  grows  the  corn  of  the  current  year.  And  so  it  was  twenty  centuries 
ago,  I  suppose.  They  are  without  inscriptions,  and  have  nothing  about  them 
to  determine  their  age  or  origin.  Here  is  a  cherub  on  one,  with  wings  ex- 
panded, as  if  about  to  fly  away  to  the  "  better  land yonder  is  another  with 
a  palm  branch,— emblem  of  immortality ;  while  that  large  one  has  three  war- 
like figures,  the  chosen  companions,  perhaps,  of  some  ancient  hero.  But  on 
none  of  them  is  there  a  single  mark  or  scratch  which  might  indicate  that  those 
who  made  them  had  an  alphabet.  Who  were  they  ?  Certainly  neither  Greeks 
nor  Romans.  I  find  no  mention  of  this  place,  unless  it  be  the  Heldua,  which, 
according  to  the  "  Jerusalem  Itinerary,"  was  twelve  miles  south  of  Beirut  This 
distance,  however,  would  take  us  to  the  next  khan— Ghttfer  en  Naamy ;  and 
there  was  an  ancient  town  near  it   Mark  Antony  spent  some  time  at  a  fort 
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between  Beirut  and  Sidon,  called  Dukekome,  waiting  for  Cleopatra.    Per-  ohaptkr 
haps  this  tower-crowned  hill  marks  the  spot  where  these  mighty  revellers  met  v" 
and  feasted.  However  that  may  be,  we  most  now  leave  it  An  hour's  easy, 
or  rather  uneasy,  ride  through  the  deep  sand  of  the  shore,  will  bring  us  to  our 
tent  on  the  gieen  bank  of  the  Damur. 

Here,  on  the  brow  of  this  rocky  hill,  we  have  the  lime-kilns  you  spoke  of,  Lime- 
and  men  in  the  very  act  of  breaking  up  sarcophagi  to  feed  them.   It  is  unpar-  khluL 
donable  sacrilege  thus  to  destroy  these  venerable  antiquities.   It  is  outrageous 
Vandalism.  » 

Instead  of  hurling  anathemas  at  these  barbarians,  we  had  better  drop  a  tear 
of  compassion  over  such  ignorance,  and  then  see  if  we  cannot  draw  some  lesson 
of  instruction  from  even  these  destructive  kilns.  You  see  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  this  low,  matted  thorn-bush  collected  around  them.  That  is  the  fuel 
with  which  the  lime  is  burned.  And  thus  it  was  in  the  days  of  Isaiah.  "  The 
people,"  says  he,  "  shall  be  as  the  burnings  of  lime :  as  thorns  cut  up  shall  tfiey  Thorn*  cut 
be  burned  in  the  fire." 1  Those  people  among  the  rocks  yonder  are  cutting  up  °P- 
thorns  with  their  mattocks  and  pnining-hooks,  and  gathering  them  into  bundles 
to  be  burned  in  these  burnings  of  lime.  It  is  a  curious  fidelity  to  real  life, 
that,  when  the  thorns  are  merely  to  be  destroyed,  they  are  never  cut  up,  but 
set  on  fire  where  they  grow    They  are  only  cut  up  for  the  lime-kiln. 

And  here  is  the  Damur,  with  our  tent  pitched  among  oleanders  and  willows 
—a  picturesque  position  for  our  first  encampment  Permit  me  to  introduce 
yon  to  the  house  of  your  pilgrimage.  Salim  has  placed  your  cot  and  luggage  The  torn, 
on  the  right,  and  mine  on  the  left.   We  will  pursue  this  arrangement  here- 
after, and  thereby  avoid  much  confusion. 

It  looks  very  inviting,  and  promises  well  for  future  comfort  This  sojourn- 
ing in  tents,  in  the  land  where  the  patriarchs  tabernacled  so  many  centuries 
ago,  not  only  takes  my  fancy  captive,  but  is  in  beautiful  unison  with  our  object 

It  is.  A  coach  or  car,  with  its  bustle  and  hurry,  would  be  intolerable  here ; 
and  even  a  fussy,  fashionable  hotel  would  be  a  nuisance.  Let  us  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  liberty,  and,  while  dinner  is  preparing,  take  a  stroll  at  our  leisure  up 
this  fine  wady. 

This  name,  Damur,  is  it  a  mere  variation  of  the  Tamyras  of  Strabo,  the  The 
D*mura  of  Polybius  ?  D*mtr- 

Tes,  if  the  variation  is  not  that  of  the  Greek  and  Roman.  I  suspect  that 
I>amur  is  the  true  original.  The  main  source  of  this  river  is  near  'Ain  Zehal- 
teh,  a  village  five  hours  to  the  east,  under  the  lofty  ridge  of  Lebanon.  Other 
streams  from  the  mountain  farther  north  unite  with  this  at  Jisr  el  Kady,  on 
the  road  from  Beirut  to  Deir  el  Kamar.  Below  this  the  river  turns  westward, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  just  south  of  this  long,  straggling  village  of  M&allakah. 
Though  not  more  than  twenty-five  miles  long,  yet,  from  the  vast  extent  of  lofty 
ntountains  which  pour  their  winter  floods  into  its  channel,  it  rises  suddenly 
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into  a  furious,  unfordable  river.  Many  people  are  carried  away  by  it  and 
perish  at  this  ford.  This  broken  bridge  was  built  by  the  Emeer  Bcshir  She- 
bab,  some  thirty-five  years  ago ;  but  it  soon  gave  way  before  the  violence  of 
the  stream.  From  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  it  has  always  been  difficult  to 
establish  a  bridge  at  this  place.  The  emir  erected  his  on  the  ruins  of  one 
more  ancient,  built  probably  by  the  Romans,  and  with  no  better  success  than 
tbey.  The  river  frequently  changes  its  channel,  and  the  Romans  constructed 
this  heavy  wall  running  up  the  stream  to  confine  it  to  its  proper  bed  ;  but  in 
winter  it  sets  all  bounds  at  defiance.  During  a  great  flood  last  year  it  spread 
through  these  gardens  of  Muallakah,  tore  up  the  mulberry-tiees,  and  swept 
them  off  to  the  sea.  The  scenery  around  the  head  of  this  river  is  not  so  wild 
as  in  many  other  places ;  but  the  basins  of  the  different  tributaries  expand  on 
an  immense  scale— spreading  up  the  declivities  of  Lebanon,  and  opening  out 
prospects  which,  for  depth  and  height,  vastness  and  variety,  are  rarely  sur- 
passed. The  view  from  Mutyar  Abeih,  to  which  I  directed  your  eye  as  we 
came  along  the  shore,  is  particularly  impressive.  The  wady  of  'Ain  Zehalteh 
abounds  in  remarkable  cliffs  of  blue  argillaceous  marl,  which  are  subject  to 
slides  and  avalanches  on  a  terrific  scale.  The  Emir  llyder,  in  his  "  History 
of  Lebanon,"  says,  that  about  ninety-five  years  ago  a  projecting  terrace  at  Kefr 
Nabrttkh,  which  had  a  small  village  on  it,  parted  from  the  main  mountain, 
and  plunged  with  prodigious  uproar  into  the  wady  below,  carrying  houses,  gar- 
dens, and  trees  with  it  in  horrid  confusion.  It  completely  stopped  the  river 
for  seven  days.  Repeatedly  have  I  stood  on  the  awful  precipice,  and  gazed 
upon  the  wrecks  of  this  avalanche  with  terror.  Few  heads  are  steady  enough 
for  the  giddy  perch ;  and  no  one  breathes  freely  there,  or  looks  without  a  shud- 
der into  the  gulf,  which  opens  fifteen  hundred  feet  directly  below  him.  The 
emeer  relates  tliat  one  man  who  was  on  the  sliding  mass  escaped  unhurt,  but 
was  ever  after  a  raving  maniac.  The  catastrophe  occurred  during  the  life  of 
the  historian,  and  not  far  from  his  home,  and  we  may  therefore  give  full  credit 
to  his  narrative.  I  have  seen  many  similar  slides  on  Lebanon.  Indeed,  they 
occur  every  winter,  but  rarely  on  so  gigantic  a  scale,  or  accompanied  by  circum- 
stances so  romantic  and  tragical. 

Such  avalanches  appear  to  have  been  known  even  in  the  days  of  Job,  and 
he  refers  to  them  to  illustrate  the  overthrow  of  vain  man's  hope  and  confi- 
dence. "  Surely,"  says  he,  "  the  mountain  falling  cometh  to  nought,  and  the 
rock  is  removed  out  of  his  place ;" 1  and  he  connects  this  with  the  waters  which 
wear  the  stones,  w'len,  as  now,  they  were  occasioned  by  the  great  rains  of 
winter. 

They  were,  perhaps,  more  common  in  ancient  days  than  at  present.  But 
there  comes  the  call  for  dinner,  and  we  must  return  to  the  tent 

What  an  abundant  table  the  Lord,  by  the  ministration  of  this  lively  cook  of 
oujs.  r.as  spread  for  us  here  in  the  wilderness !   Neatly  got  up,  too,  and 
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nothing  seems  wanting.  Do  you  know,  I  looked  on  during  those  days  of  pre-  on  a  iter 
paration  at  Beirut  with  wonder  and  alarm  at  the  hundred  and  one  things 
which  you  were  gathering  around  you,  I  could  not  conceive  where  they  were 
to  be  stowed  away,  or  how  they  were  to  be  carried  on  the  mules.  Now  I  find 
that  everything  has  a  place,  and  an  office  to  discharge.  It  is  said  that  Bona- 
parte never  spent  more  than  fifteen  minutes  at  the  table.  However  that  may 
be,  I  have  no  inclination  to  devote  much  time  at  present  to  this  "  vulgar 
function  of  eating."  Dinner  over,  I  cannot  abide  the  tent ;  for,  though  it  has 
somewhat  the  shape,  it  has  none  of  the  glory  of  this  starry  canopy  above.  As 
to  sleep,  the  very  idea  seems  absurd.  Could  one  sleep  on  the  golden  streets  pilgrim 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  the  first  night  ?  You  shake  your  head  reprovingly,  and 
the  allusion  is  extravagant,  but  all  my  present  surroundings  seem  equally  so. 
Boyhood's  possible  and  impossible  fancies  are  gathering  thick  about  me  in 
living  realities.  I  was  ever  given  to  reverie,  and  many  a  day,  beneath  the 
leafy  canopy  of  maple-trees  on  the  banks  of  our  own  Ohio,  have  lain  at  ease, 
and  dreamed  of  this  land  of  the  sun,  its  mysteries  and  its  miracles,  and  longed 
to  be  there,  and  wondered  if  I  ever  should.  And  now  I  am  here,  on  the  shore 
of  this  great  and  wide  sea,  with  its  everlasting  anthem  going  up  to  the  listen- 
ing stars.  Here  am  I— but  you  smile,  and  I  do  not  choose  just  now  to  fur- 
nish food  for  your  mirth. 
Better  stop.   Why,  you  have  oeeu  dreaming,  with  that  Longfellow,  who 

**  Used  to  lie 
And  gaze  into  the  rammer  aky, 
Where  the  sailing  clouds  went  bj 
Like  ships  upon  the  sea.  " 

All  this  is  a  quarter  of  a  century  behind  my  experience.  At  that  remote 
date  I  might  have  understood  you,  but  not  now.  From  this,  on,  waste  no  more 
breath  in  rhapsodies.  A  pilgrimage  to  Palestine  has  too  much  of  the  real  in 
it  to  permit  us  to  expire  in  the  romantic.  We  had  better  prepare  to  imitate 
this  muleteer,  that  we  may  be  ready  for  the  early  dawn,  and  the  bustle  of  a 
uew  day. 

The  fellow  is  sound  asleep  on  the  bare  ground,  and,  like  Jacob  at  Bethel,  he  a 
has  actually  got  a  stone  for  his  pillow.  p"10*- 

You  will  often  see  that  in  this  country.  I  have  tried  it  myself,  but  could 
never  bring  sleep  and  stone  pillows  together.  I  suspect  Jacob  was  not  used 
to  it,  for  he  was  disturbed  with  extraordinary  dreams ;  but  to  Ahmed,  with  his 
htrA  head  and  stuffed  cap,  this  stone  is  soft  as  a  cushion  of  down. 

You  do  not  mean  that  he  will  sleep  all  night  on  this  sand,  and  with  no 
covering  but  his  old  cloak  ? 

Certainly ;  and  if  he  were  at  home  he  would  do  the  same,  at  least  as  to  Sleeping 
covering.   This  custom  of  sleeping  in  their  ordinary  clothes  is  the  basis  of  that  |J0^ 
humane  law  of  Moses  for  the  protection  of  the  poor :  "  If  thou  at  all  take  thy 
neighbour's  raiment  to  pledge,  thou  shalt  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that  the  sun 
goeth  down ;  for  that  is  his  covering  only,  it  i*  his  raiment  for  his  skin : 
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part  wherein  shall  he  sleep?" 1  I  enry  him  his  slumbers;  they  arc  the  sweet  ones  of 
m  f*      the  labouring  man.   And  now  come  in ;  let  us  consult  the  "  best  of  books,** 

and  then  commend  ourselves  and  all  we  love  to  that  good  Shepherd  who 

slumbers  not  nor  sleeps. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


DAMUE  TO  NEBY  YUNAS. 


A  shep- 
herd ami 


The  Shep- 
herd of 


A  shepherd  and  hU  flock.  Jtyeh— Ncoy  YOnas— Jonah. 

Bad  roads — An  ass  under  his  burden.  Whales — Gourd*. 

Notation  of  time*  Tarshish— Sailors— Nineveh. 

Tattooing-Marka  on  lace,  and  "  spots."  Horns— Horned  ladiea— Tantoura, 

January  291  h. 

We  are  favoured  with  another  bright  morning,  which  you  have  been  improv- 
ing, as  I  see,  by  an  early  nimble  ever  the  hills ;  but  conic  doMii  to  the  river. 
There  is  something  going  forward  worth  seeing.  Yon  shepherd  is  about  to 
lead  his  Hock  across;  and — as  our  Lord  says  of  the  good  shepherd — you 
observe  that  he  goes  before,  and  the  sheep  follow.  Not  all  in  the  same 
manner,  however.  Some  enter  boldly,  and  come  straight  across.  These  are 
the  loved  ones  of  the  flock,  who  keep  hard  by  the  footsteps  of  the  shepherd, 
whether  sauntering  through  green  meadows  by  the  still  waters,  feeding  upon 
the  mountains,  or  resting  at  noon  beneath  the  shadow  of  great  rocks.  And 
now  others  enter,  but  in  doubt  and  alarm.  Far  from  their  guide,  they  miss 
the  ford,  and  are  carried  down  the  river,  some  more,  some  less ;  and  yet,  one 
by  one,  they  all  struggle  over  and  make  good  their  landing.  Notice  those 
little  lambs.  They  refuse  to  enter,  and  must  be  driven  into  the  stream  by  the 
shepherd's  dog,  mentioned  by  Job  in  his  "  parable."  Poor  things !  how  they 
leap,  and  plunge,  and  bleat  in  terror !  That  weak  one  yonder  will  be  swept 
quite  away,  and  perish  in  the  sea.  But  no ;  the  shepherd  himself  leaps  into 
the  stream,  lifts  it  into  his  bosom,  and  bears  it  trembling  to  the  shore.  All 
safely  over,  how  happy  they  api>ear !  The  lambs  frisk  and  gambol  about  in 
high  spirits,  while  the  older  ones  gather  round  their  faithful  guide,  and  look 
up  to  him  in  subdued  but  expressive  thankfulness. 

Now,  can  you  watch  such  a  scene  and  not  think  of  that  Shepherd  who 
leadeth  Joseph  like  a  flock  ;  and  of  another  river,  which  all  his  sheep  must 
cross  ?  He,  too,  goes  before,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  this  flock,  they  who  keep 
near  him  fear  no  evil.  They  hear  his  sweet  voice  saying,  "  When  thou 
passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and  through  the  floods, 
they  shall  not  overflow  thee."2  With  eye  fastened  on  him,  they  scarcely  see 


'  Exod.  xxil  26,  27 


:  Isa.  xlllL  3. 
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the  stream,  or  feel  its  cold  and  threatening  waves.   The  great  majority,  how-  ciiaftbi 
ever,  "  linger,  shivering  on  tho  brink,  and  fear  to  launch  away."   They  lag  ' 
behind,  look  down  upon  the  dark  river,  and,  like  Peter  on  stormy  Gennesaret 
when  faith  failed,  they  begin  to  sink.  Then  they  cry  for  help,  and  not  in 
vain.   The  good  Shepherd  hastens  to  their  rescue ;  and  none  of  all  His  flock 
can  ever  perish.   Even  the  weakest  lambkins  are  carried  safely  over.   I  once 
saw  flocks  crossing  the  Jordan  "  to  Canaan's  fair  and  happy  land and  there 
the  scene  was  even  more  striking  and  impressive.   The  river  was 
current  stronger,  and  the  flocks  larger ;  while  the  shepherds  were  more  pic- 
turesque and  Biblical.  The  catastrophe,  too,  with  which  many  poor  sheep  were 
threatened— of  being  swept  down  into  that  mysterious  Sea  of  Death  which 
swallows  up  the  Jordan  itself— was  more  solemn  and  suggestive. 

But  it  is  eight  o'clock— high  time  to  be  on  our  way.  We  must  be  more 
expeditious  in  the  morning,  or  our  progress  will  be  slow  indeed.  The  road 
leads  along  and  over  this  rocky  headland,  called  Nukkar  es  S'adlat ;  which 
answers  to  the  Platoneum  mentioned  by  Polybius  as  the  battle-field  between 
Antiochus  the  Great  and  the  army  of  Ptolemy  under  Nicolaus. 

It  is  an  ugly  pass  to  force  against  an  enemy  holding  these  rugged  heights. 
My  horse  can  scarcely  keep  his  feet  on  this  detestable  pavement. 

Now  take  the  advice  of  an  old  traveller,  and  learn  to  possess  your  soul  in  Bad  romt* 
patience,  even  when  blundering  over  such  paths  as  this.  Wearied,  perplexed, 
and  disgusted,  many  tourists  tear  through  tins  most  interesting  country,  having 
eyes  that  see  not,  ears  that  hear  not,  and  hearts  that  cannot  understand. 
Better  take  for  granted  that  we  have  gone  tl  trough  these  annoyances  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba — have  declined  every  case,  direct  and  oblique,  of  bad  roads, 
bukrah,  and  bukshish,  and  thrown  them  aside  as  having  nothing  to  do  with 
our  daily  journeyings.  It  is  only  thus  that  one  can  preserve  an  even  temper, 
a  joyous  heart,  and  a  mind  awake  to  the  scenes  and  scenery  along  the  way. 
We  cannot  afford  to  have  our  peace  disturbed  by  such  trifles.  It  would  seri- 
ously interfere  with  the  main  purpose  of  our  pilgrimage,  which  we  must  never 
forget  For  example,  this  very  path,  so  rocky  and  so  slippery,  furnishes  a 
commentary  on  another  of  those  humane  precepts  which  distinguish  the 
Mosaic  code.  See  those  men  lifting  a  poor  donkey  that  has  fallen  under  its 
load.  Moses  says,  "  If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee  lying  under  his  Tho  an 
burden,  and  wouldest  forbear  to  help  him,  thou  shalt  surely  help  with  him."1  J^'" 
Now  the  people  lifting  this  donkey  are  bitter  enemies— Maronites  and  Druses  °r  e,u 
—quite  recently  engaged  in  a  bloody  social  war,  and  ready  to  begin  again  on 
the  very  first  opportunity,  and  yet  they  help  to  lift  the  ass  that  is  lying  under 
his  burden,  as  though  they  were  the  very  best  friends  in  the  world.  We  have 
in  this  simple  incident  the  identical  occasion  for  the  precept,  and  its  most 
literal  fulfilment  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  fair  to  infer,  from  the  peculiar  spe- 
cification made  by  Moses,  that  the  people  in  his  day  were  divided  into  inimical 

'      >  Exod  xxlll  4t 
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hot  parties  and  dans,  just  as  they  now  are  in  these  mountains.  Moses  would  not 
'•  have  mentioned  the  ass  of  an  enemy  if  enemies  were  not  so  common  that  the 
case  specified  was  likely  to  occur.  So,  also,  we  may  conclude  that  the  donkeys 
were  half  starved,  and  then  overloaded  by  their  cruel  masters,  for  such  are 
now  the  conditions  in  which  these  poor  slaves  of  all  work  ordinarily  fall  under 
their  burdens ;  and  that  then,  as  now,  it  required  the  united  strength  of  at 
least  two  persons  lifting,  one  on  either  side,  to  enable  the  ass  to  rise  out  of 
his  painful  and  often  dangerous  predicament  The  plan  is  to  lift  the  beast  to 
its  feet  without  taking  off  the  load,  which  is  a  tedious  business.  And,  once 
more,  we  may  infer  with  certainty  that  the  roads  were  then  as  rough  and 
slippery  as  this  which  has  upset  your  patience  and  our  unfortunate  donkey. 
All  these  deductions  I  believe  to  be  very  near  the  truth.  Manners  and  cus- 
toms, men  and  things,  roads  and  loads,  continue  very  much  what  they  were 
three  thousand  years  ago. 

The  truth  of  that  becomes  more  and  more  evident  the  farther  we  advance. 
Voices  address  the  car  from  all  sides,  and  signals  hang  out  on  every  hill-top 
to  catch  the  eye.  The  stone  cries  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  out  of  the 
timber  will  answer.1  We  only  need  to  know  how  to  put  them  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Notation  Without  being  responsible  for  your  accommodation  of  Habakkuk,  the  idea 
is  correct  enough,  and  should  be  remembered  and  acted  upon  continually  in 
our  travels.  Let  us  try  the  experiment  with  this  man  that  comes  to  meet 
us.  Ask  him  the  time  of  day,  and  he  will  infallibly  reply  that  it  is  about  the 
third  hour.  If  it  were  near  noon  he  would  say  the  sixth.  Inquire  the  day  of 
the  week,  he  will  tell  you  it  is  the  fourth  day,  just  as  Moses  wrote.2  Question 
him  further  on  the  point,  and  he  will  inform  you  that  last  night  and  this 
morning  make  up  the  fourth  day.  They  count  from  sunset  to  sunset,  as 
Adam  did,  and  the  coming  evening  belongs  to  to-morrow.  But  here  is  some- 
thing else  to  claim  attention,  whether  we  will  or  not— Arabs  watering  their 
flocks  at  this  ancient  well.  They  are  adroit  thieves  and  most  importunate 
beggars.  One  of  them  stole  my  water-jug,  from  which  I  had  just  slaked  his 
real  or  pretended  thirst ;  so  let  your  purse  he  at  the  bottom  of  your  pocket, 
and  look  to  your  handkerchief  and  every  loose  article  about  you.    Bo  you 

Tattooing,  notice  that  the  women  are  all  tattooed  ? 

Is  it  that  which  gives  such  a  blue  tinge  to  their  lips  ? 

Marks  on     Yes ;  and  those  marks  on  the  forehead,  cliin,  breast,  arms,  hands,  anu 

tho  face, 

Ao,  feet,  are  all  various  patterns  and  figures  of  this  most  ancient  art  The  effect 
is  anything  but  agreeable  to  our  taste.  All  Orientals,  however,  have  a 
passion  for  it  Moses  either  instituted  some  such  custom  or  appropriated 
one  already  existing  to  a  religious  purpose.  He  says,  "  And  thou  shalt  show 
thy  son  in  that  day,  saying,  This  is  done  because  of  that  which  the  Lord  did 
unto  me  when  J  came  forth  out  of  Egypt ;  and  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  unto  thee 

»  Uab.lL  IL  •  Gen.  I  la 
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upon  thy  hand,  and  for  a  memorial  between  thine  eyes;"  (or  16th,)  "for a  chaptku 
token  upon  thy  hand,  and  for  frontlets  between  thine  eyes." 1  This  practice  of  Y1, 


marking  religious  tokens  upon  the  hands  and  arms  is  almost  universal  among  Procowoi 
the  Arabs,  of  all  sects  and  classes.    Christian  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  have  the  |mPrlnt' 
operation  performed  there,  as  the  most  holy  place  known  to  their  religion.    I  "s" 
have  watched  the  process  of  imprinting  them,  and  it  is  not  a  little  painful.  A 
number  of  needles  are  bound  tightly  together  in  the  shape  of  the  desired 


I  Exod.  xilL  9  and  16. 
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part    figure,  or  so  that  the  figure  can  be  marked  out  by  them.  The  skin  being 
'•      punctured  in  the  required  pattern,  certain  mixtures  of  colouring  matter  are 


8f  KCXXESS  OF  TATTOOIKO. 


ruVbed  in,  and  the  place  bound  with  a  tight  bandage.  Gunpowder,  variously 
prepared,  is  very  commonly  employed,  and  it  is  that  which  gives  to  the  tattooing 
of  these  Bedawln  its  bluish  tinge.   Mr.  Lane  tells  us  that  in  Kgypt  smoke-black 
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njxcd  with  the  milk  of  a  woman  is  used ;  and  subsequently  a  paste  of  fresh-  ohaptkb 
pounded  leaves  of  clover,  or  white  beet,  is  applied,  so  as  to  give  a  greenish  T1, 
blue  colour  to  the  marks.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  this  tattooing  prevailed 
in  Egypt  even  before  the  time  of  Moses.  If  he  appropriated  it  to  sacred 
purposes,  the  patterns  may  have  been  so  devised  as  to  commemorate  the 
deliverance  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  bondage.  Possibly  the  figure  of  the 
Pasclial  Lamb,  whose  blood  on  the  door-posts  caused  the  Angel  of  Death  to 
pass  over  their  houses,  was  wrought  into  these  tokens  and  frontlets.  The 
command  to  liave  the  great  acts  of  the  Lord  as  signs  upon  the  hand,  &c., 
may  appear  to  contradict  the  prohibition  in  Leviticus,  where  the  people  are 
forbidden  not  only  to  make  any  cuttings  for  the  dead,  but  also  to  print  any 
marks  upon  themselves.1  But  the  direction  in  Exod.  xiii.  9,  16,  specifies 
certain  purposes  for  which  such  signs  and  frontlets  were  to  be  used,  and  this 
in  Leviticus  mentions  others  for  which  they  were  made  by  the  heathen,  and 
which  Moses  forbade  the  Jens  to  imitate.  No  doubt  these  cuttings  and 
prints  had  an  idolatrous  or  superstitious  signification,  which  Moses  desired  to 
condemn.  In  the  last  song  which  he  taught  the  children  of  Israel,  he 
upbraids  the  foolish  people  and  unwise,  because  their  spot  was  not  the  spot  of  The  spot 
God's  children.2  It  is  probable  that  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God  had  Jjjjjjj^ 
peculiar  marks  to  distinguish  them  from  idolaters,  wtiich  these  "  corrupters" 
refused  to  wear,  imprinting  others  used  by  the  heathen.  In  the  Revelation, 
allusions  to  such  religious  marks  are  too  numerous  to  be  specified.  Isaiah, 
however,  has  a  most  beautiful  reference  to  them,  which  we  may  quote,  to 
strengthen  our  trust  in  the  watchful  providence  of  our  heavenly  Father : 
"  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have  con: passion 
on  the  son  of  her  womb  ?  Yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will  not  I  forget  thee. 
Behold,  I  have  graven  thee  on  the  palms  of  my  hands ;  thy  walls  are  con-  Names 
tinually  before  me."  3  As  to  these  Arabs,  whose  blue  lips  started  us  off  upon  ^v^nj" 
tnis  digression,  we  shall  have  many  occasions  to  notice  their  strange  ways  and 
singular  customs.  Those  dingy  brown  things  peeping  out  of  the  bushes  on 
the  mountain  side  are  their  tents,  and  they  are  found  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  from  Egypt  to  Mount  Taurus. 

Here  are  men  on  our  left  digging  stone  out  of  this  sand-hill,  and  you  may 
be  certain  that  they  are  uncovering  the  remains  of  some  ancient  town.  The 
"Jerusalem  Itinerary"  places  Porphyreon  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I  suppose 
tliat  these  sand-covered  ruins  mark  the  exact  site  of  that  city.  This  whole 
neighbourhood  is  now  called  Jiyeh.  ji>  eh. 

What  place  is  this  to  which  we  are  coming  ? 

Neby  Y  unas— the  prophet  Jonas — or,  rather,  his  tomb.  Neby 
Indeed !   That  starts  inquiries  which  I  have  long  had  on  hand  in  reference 

to  some  of  the  incidents  in  the  experience  of  that  very  remarkable  prophet. 

Is  this  low  building  on  our  left  the  tomb  ? 

»  Lerlt.  xU_  28.  «  Dcut.  xxxlL  &  »  1m.  xJIx  16,  J* 
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riRT       The  first  is  a  khan ;  that  south  of  it  contains  the  grave,  or  mausoleum.  It 
L      bas  room  attached  for  the  keeper,  and  also  fur  the  accommodation  of 

A  klilu. 


TI1K  ToM»  OF  JWXS. 


Jonah,  pilgrims— mostly  Moslems  and  Druses — who  come  to  discharge  certain  vows 
made  to  the  shrine.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  Moslems,  and  this  crooked,  dttb- 
footed  anatomy,  hobbling  toward  us  Air  a  btikshish,  is  the  keeper.  I  have 
repeatedly  spent  the  night  here,  and  listened  again  and  again  to  his 
exaggerated  account  of  Jonah's  awkward  cruise  with  the  whale.  He  devoutly 
believes  that  tiie  prophet  was  safely  landed  on  this  sandy  heach ;  and,  for 
aught  I  know,  he  may  be  correct,  though  several  other  places  claim  the 
honour;  and  Joseph  us  says  he  was  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine— far 
enough  from  this,  certainly. 

The  whale.  I  care  very  little  about  these  discrepancies  as  to  the  place.  There  are 
other  questions,  however,  which  I  wish  to  have  answered.  The  Bible  says, 
that  the  Lord  had  prepared  a  great  fish  to  swallow  up  the  prophet;1  but  in 
Matthew2  it  is  called  a  whalt  by  our  Saviour.  Now,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed,  there  are  no  whales  in  the  Mediterranean.  How  dc  you  explain 
this? 

No  whales    Simply  by  the  fact  that  the  multiplication  of  ships  in  this  sea,  after  the 
Sfodkar*    tmie  °^  •J°nan>  frightened  them  out  of  it,  as  other  causes  have  driven  all  lions 
rancan.     out  of  Palestine,  where  they  were  once  numerous.    It  is  well  known  that  some 
of  the  best  fishing  stations,  even  in  the  great  oceans,  have  been  abandoned  by 
the  whales  localise  of  the  multitude  of  whalers  that  visited  them.    This  sea 
would,  of  course,  be  forsaken.    If  you  could  stock  it  thoroughly  with  these 
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monsters  co-day,  there  would  be  none  left  a  year  hence.  But,  up  to  the  time  cuaptkr 
of  Jonah,  navigation  was  in  its  infancy,  ships  were  few  and  small,  and  they 
kept  mostly  along  the  shores,  leaving  the  interior  undisturbed.  Whales  may 
therefore  have  been  common  in  the  Mediterranean.  And  there  are  instances 
on  record  of  the  appearance  of  huge  marine  creatures  in  this  sea  in  ancient 
days.  Some  of  these  may  have  been  whales.  The  Hebrew  word  dag,  it  is 
true,  means  simply  any  great  fish ;  but  nothing  is  gained  by  resorting  to  such 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Our  Lord  calls  it  a  whale,  and  I  am  contented 
with  his  translation ;  and  whale  it  was,  hot  a  shark  or  lamia,  as  some  critics 
maintain.  In  a  word,  the  whole  affair  was  miraculous,  and,  as  such,  is  taken 
out  of  the  category  of  difficulties.  If  a  whale  had  never  before  been  in  the 
.Mediterranean,  God  could  bring  one  to  the  exact  spot  needed  as  easily  as  he 
brought  the  ram  to  the  place  where  Abraham  was  coming  to  sacrifice  Isaac 
He  could  also  furnish  the  necessary  capacity  to  accomplish  the  end  intended. 
It  is  idle,  and  worse— cowardly,  to  withhold  our  faith  in  a  Bible  miracle  until 
we  can  find  or  invent  some  way  in  which  the  thing  might  have  happened  with- 
out any  great  miracle  after  all. 

Is  there  any  gourd  in  this  country  of  growth  so  rapid  as  to  lay  a  foundation  The  souni 
for  the  statement  that  Jonah's  grew  up  in  a  night  ?  —what 

Certaiidy  not ;  but,  without  any  of  that  anxiety  about  the  how  and  the  pos-  w** 
*  'OjU  in  miracles,  we  may  remark  that  there  is  an  economical  propriety  in  select- 
ing this  vine  rather  than  any  other,  and  for  several  reasons.  It  is  very  commonly 
used  for  trailing  over  temporary  arbours.  It  grows  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  In  a  few  days  after  it  has  fairly  begun  to  run,  the  whole  arbour  is 
covered.  It  fonr»s  a  shade  absolutely  impenetrable  to  the  sun's  rays  even  at 
noonday.  It  flourishes  best  in  the  very  hottest  part  of  summer.  And,  lastly, 
when  injured  or  cut,  it  withers  away  with  equal  rapidity.  In  selecting  the 
gourd,  therefore,  there  is  not  only  an  adherence  to  verisimilitude,  which  is  A  *ine> 
always  becoming,  but  there  is  also  an  economy,  if  we  may  so  speak,  in  the 
expenditure  of  miraculous  agency.  The  question  is  not  about  power  at  all. 
The  same  God  who  caused  the  gourd  to  grow  in  a  night,  could  make  a  cedar 
do  so  likewise ;  but  this  would  be  a  wide  departure  from  the  general  method 
of  miraculous  interposition,  which  is,  to  employ  it  no  further  than  is  necessary 
to  secure  the  result  required.  When  Lazarus  was  to  be  raised,  for  example, 
Martha  must  guide  to  the  tomb,  some  must  remove  the  stone  from  the  cave's 
mouth,  and  others  loose  the  risen  Lazarus  from  his  grave-clothes.  So,  when 
Jonah  was  to  be  sheltered  from  the  burning  sun,  that  which  was  best  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  and  which  grew  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  was  selected  to 
make  the  stiade. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that,  after  all,  it  was  not  a  gourd,  but  some  A  castor- 
other  plant,  that  of  the  castor-bean,  for  example,  as  many  learned  critics  have 
concluded  ? 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  say  or  imply  that  there  is  n/>  reason  for  this,  or 
for  any  other  opinion  adopted  by  learned  and  impartial  men,  after  careful  ex- 
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part  animation  ;  bat  their  arguments  do  not  for  a  moment  disturb  my  settled  con- 
'•      victioti  that  it  was  a  gourd.  The  cause  of  their  mistake  may  probably  be 


Vine 


ARBOUR  COVERED  WIT1T  GOURD  AND  VINE. 

found  in  the  fact  that,  in  these  modern  Shemitic  dialects,  the  word  koVali— 
gourd — closely  resembles,  both  in  form  and  sound,  khurwah — castor-bean ; 
just  as  the  kikion — gourd — of  Jonah  resembles  the  Egypto-Greek  kiki — castor- 
bean — according  to  Dioscorides.  These  accidental  resemblances  may  have  led 
Jerome  and  others  into  the  opinion  that  they  were  the  same  plant  But  Ori- 
entals never  dream  of  training  a  castor-oil  plant  over  a  booth,  or  planting  it  for 
a  shade,  and  they  would  have  but  small  respect  for  any  one  who  did.  It  is  in 
no  way  adapted  for  that  purpose,  while  thousands  of  arbours  are  covered  with 
various  creepers  of  the  general  gourd  family.  As  to  ancient  translations,  the 
Septuagint  gives  colocynth,  a  general  name  for  gourd;  and  the  Vulgate,  castor- 
bean.  Augustin  differed  with  Jerome  about  this  vine,  and  even  quarrelled 
over  it,  according  to  a  bit  of  patristic  scandal.  Let  us  not  imitate  them,  for, 
though  I  believe  it  was  a  gourd,  I  am  quite  willing  that  any  one  should  adopt 
that  opinion  which  he  thinks  best  supported. 
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The  brief  history  of  Jonah  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  encumbered  chapter 
with  a  large  share  of  obscurities.  For  example,  who  were  those  sailors  ?  They  2lL 
were  not  Jews,  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  prophet,  and  yet  they  con-  Jonah* 
versed  with  him  without  difficulty.  sailors. 

In  all  probability  they  were  Phoenicians,  and  their  language  was  therefore 
bo  closely  related  to  the  Hebrew  that  an  interpreter  was  not  needed. 
Where  was  Tarshish,  to  which  port  or  country  the  ship  belonged  or  was  Tawhish 


bound  f   nlt? 


Scarcely  any  name  in  Biblical  geography  suggests  more  unanswered  and 
unanswerable  questions  than  tliis.  The  Arabs  believe  it  was  Tarsus,  the  birth- 
place of  Paul,  and  their  Bible  naturally  suggests  this  idea.  In  English  the 
name  is  variously  written— Tarshish,  Tarsis,  and  Tarsus.  The  Seventy  do  not 
translate  it  always  alike,  and  the  Vulgate  is  still  more  confused.  When  I  first 
came  to  the  East  I  resided  some  time  in  Joppa,  and  the  friends  with  whom  I 
became  acquainted  traded  largely  with  Tarsus.  Ships,  loaded  with  soap  and  Tarwu  in 
other  articles,  were  constantly  departing  from  "Joppa"  for  "Tarshish/*  as  u 
they  appear  to  have  done  in  the  days  of  Jonah.  I  had  then  no  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  places.  Subsequent  examination,  however,  has  led  mc  to 
modify  this  opinion.  It  is  true  that  Palestine  has  always  traded  with  Asia 
Minor  through  Tarsus ;  true,  also,  that  from  Tarsus  to  the  Grecian  islands  the 
distance  is  not  great,  and  the  connection  by  trade  is  natural  and  uninterrupted 
to  this  day.  It  is  not  forced,  therefore,  to  connect  Tarsus  and  the  Greek 
islands  together,  as  is  frequently  done  in  the  Bible.  Doubtless  the  first  trad- 
ing voyages  from  Phoenicia  northward  were  along  the  coast,  and  round  the 
head  of  this  sea  by  Tarsus,  and  thence  westward  to  the  islands.  It  was  not 
until  after  long  experience  in  coasting  that  mariners  acquired  courage  and 
skill  to  strike  out  boldly  into  the  shoreless  ocean.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they 
did  this  in  the  days  of  Jonah,  although  the  pilots  of  Hiram's  ships  were  cele- 
brated even  in  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon.  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the 
opinion  that  Tarshish  or  Tarsis— to  whatever  city  or  country  first  applied- 
early  became  a  general  name  for  large  merchant  ships,  just  as  we  speak  of  an 
East  Indiaman,  or  a  whaler,  or  liner.  The  name  may  have  been  derived  first 
of  all  from  this  Tarsus  of  Cilicia,  and  subsequently  given  to  Tartessus— country  T*rt«uui 
or  city,  or  both— in  Spain,  which  was  a  colony  perhaps  from  Tarsus.  Arrian,1  In  sPttln? 
Diodorus,2  and  Strabo,3  all  mention  such  a  city ;  and  I  think  it  probable  that 
Jonah  meant  to  flee  thither.  Tarsus,  nearly  on  the  route  to  Nineveh  from 
Palestine,  would  not  have  been  selected  by  the  rebellious  prophet  for  the  place 
of  concealment  However  this  may  be,  we  must  give  a  very  wide  latitude  to 
the  expression  "  ships  of  Tarshish."  They  sailed  everywhere ; — west,  along  all 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  out  into  the  Atlantic ;  and  south  and 
east,  through  the  Bed  Sea,  along  the  African  and  Arabian  coasts  as  far  as 
India.   From  Asia  Minor  and  from  Spain  they  brought  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin, 
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part  and  iron ;  and  from  India  and  the  East  came  spices,  and  ivory,  and  ebony,  and 
f'  apes,  and  peacocks,  as  we  read  in  the  accounts  of  the  Jewish  and  Phoenician 
merchant  navies.  By  the  aid  of  this  theory,  we  can  reconcile  the  Biblical 
statements  as  to  the  time  occupied  by  these  ships  of  Tarshish  in  their  expedi- 
tions—once in  three  years.  Those  trading  with  the  far  East,  or  with  Ireland 
or  England,  might  require  that  length  of  time  to  complete  their  sales  and  pur* 
chases,  and  to  return  home. 
Apparent  How  do  you  account  for  the  very  pious  and  becoming  language  used  by 
these  heathen  sailors,  and  the  humble  and  penitent  deportment  of  the  king  of 
corrupt  Nineveh  ? 

There  is  nothing  very  strange  in  this  to  Orientals,  or  to  one  familiar  with 
them.  Such  language  is  universal  No  matter  how  profane,  immoral,  and 
even  atheistical  a  man  may  be,  yet  will  he,  on  all  appropriate  occasions,  speak 
of  God— the  one  God,  our  God—  in  phrases  the  most  proper  and  pious.  We 
Americans  are  abashed  and  confounded  in  the  presence  of  such  holy  talkers, 
and  have  not  courage,  or  rather,  have  too  much  reverence  for  sacred  things,  to 
follow  them  in  their  glib  and  heartless  verbiage.  The  fact  is,  I  suppose,  that 
Oriental  nations,  although  they  sank  into  various  forms  of  idolatry,  never  lost 
the  phraseology  of  the  pure  original  theosophy.  We  are  struck  with  this  in  all 
the  Bible  histories  in  which  these  people  have  occasion  to  6peak  of  God  and 
his  attributes.  The  Canaauites  could  talk  as  devoutly  as  Abraham,  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  with  as  much  propriety  as  Daniel.  And  the  same  is  wonder- 
fully true  at  the  present  day.  A  hard  old  Druse  of  Lebanon  would  edify  a 
Payson  or  a  Martyn.  Indeed  there  is  nothing  in  which  modern  custom  cor 
res]>onds  more  completely  with  the  ancient  than  in  this  pious  talk.  There  is 
scarcely  an  expression  oi  the  kind  we  are  considering  which  has  not  its  per- 
fect parallel  in  the  daily  living  language  in  the  people  around  us.  Place  an 
Arab  in  tiie  circumstances  in  which  these  old  heathen  are  represented  as  act- 
ing and  speaking,  and  his  expressions  will  be  so  similar,  even  to  the  very 
words  and  peculiar  idioms,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  have  been  learned 
from  the  Bible.  And  yet  this  cannot  be,  because  the  remark  applies,  in  all  its 
extent,  to  the  wild  Bcdawin,  in  whose  tribe  there  never  has  been  a  Bible,  nor 
a  man  able  to  read  it,  had  there  been  one. 

In  regard  to  the  profound  impression  produced  by  the  preaching  of  Jonah  in 
Nineveh,  we  must  suppose  that  he  was  attended  by  such  credentials  of  his  pro- 
phetic office  and  mission  as  commanded  attention  and  belief.  What  these 
credentials  were  we  do  not  know.  Jonah  was  a  "  sign  to  the  men  of  Nineveh." 
Perhaps  he  carried  with  him,  or  there  had  preceded  him,  such  well-authenti- 
cated proofs  of  his  wonderful  preservation  in  the  whale's  belly  as  deeply 
alarmed  the  Ninevitcs,  on  whose  account,  in  an  important  and  portentous 
sense,  the  miracle  had  been  wrought.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discover  how  such 
reports  could  have  t>een  spread  abroad.  The  sailors  of  the  ship  could  testify 
that  they  threw  Jonah  overboard  in  a  tempestuous  sea;  very  likely  they  saw 
him  swallowed  by  the  great  fish.    They  wculd  therefore  be  immensely  amazed 
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to  find  him  on  shore,  alive  and  well.   Such  a  thing  would  now  make  a  prodigi-  chaitki 
oub  noise  in  the  world,  and  the  newB  of  it  would  fly  from  city  to  city  with  in-  YL 
credible  speed.   There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  story  of  the 
prophet  had  preceded  him  to  Nineveh,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  success  of 
his  preaching. 

Was  that  company  of  horned  ladies  near  Neby  Yunas  a  party  of  pilgrims  to  Horn*- 
the  shnne  of  the  prophet  1  ^ 


■onm  ladies. 


Yes  j  Druse  sit*  (princesses),  from  Deir  el  Kaniar.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  meet  them  here,  either  making  or  paying  vows.  The  objects  in  view 
arc  very  various.  Some,  whose  sorrow  is  like  that  of  Samuel's  mother,  seek 
relief  from  Jonah  ;  others  vow  in  times  of  sickness,  either  of  themselves  or  of 
their  friends,  and  come  to  fulfil  them  upon  recovery,  etc.  etc. 

Do  you  imagine  that  these  horns,  that  stand  upon  their  foreheads  like 
tent-poles  for  their  veils,  have  any  connection  with  those  so  often  mentioned 
in  the  Bible? 

No.  These  tantours  have  grown,  like  other  bonis,  from  small  beginnings  Tantonn 
to  their  present  enormous  size  by  slow  degrees,  and  pride  is  the  soil  that  nour- 
ished them.  At  first  they  consisted  merely  of  an  apparatus  designed  to  finish 
off  the  head-dress,  so  as  to  raise  the  veil  a  little  from  the  face.  Specimens  of 
this  primitive  kind  are  still  found  in  remote  and  semi-civilized  districts.  I 
have  seen  them  only  a  few  inches  long,  made  of  pasteboard,  and  even  of 
common  pottery.    By  degrees  the  more  fashionable  ladies  used  tin,  and  length- 
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part   ened  them ;  then  rivalry  made  them  of  silver,  and  still  farther  prolonged  and 


i. 


inani- 
cated. 


ornamented  them ;  until  finally  the  princesses  of  Lebanon  and  Herrnon  spotted 
gold  horns,  decked  with  jewels,  and  so  long  that  a  servant  had  to  spread  the 
veil  over  them.  But  the  day  for  these  most  preposterous  appendages  to  the 
female  head  is  about  over.  After  the  wars  between  the  Maronites  and  Druses 
in  1841  and  1845,  the  Maronite  clergy  thundered  their  excommunications 
against  them,  and  very  few  Christians  now  wear  them.  Many  even  of  the 
Druse  ladies  have  cast  them  off,  and  the  probability  is  that  in  a  few  years  tra- 
vellers will  seek  in  vain  for  a  horned  lady. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  horns  like  these  were  worn  by  the  Jews,  nor,  indeed, 
by  any  nation  of  antiquity.  So  remarkable  an  article  of  dress,  had  it  been  in 
existence,  would  certainly  have  been  noticed  by  authors  who  enter  so  minutely 
into  such  matters  as  many  did.  The  horns  in  animals,  where  the  Creator  alone 
planted  them,  were  their  weapons  of  defence ;  and  man,  who  lays  all  nature 
under  tribute  to  enrich  his  store  of  images  and  figures,  very  early  made  it 
synonymous  with  power,  and  then  for  what  that  will  always  confer  upon  the 
To  ex«it  possessor.  To  exalt  the  horn — an  expression  often  occurring  in  the  poetic  and 
the  bom.  prophetic  parts  of  the  Bible — means  to  advance  in  power,  honour,  and  domin- 
ion. To  defile  it  in  the  dust,  is  a  figure  drawn  from  the  condition  of  a  dying 
ox  or  stag,  who  literally  defiles  his  horn  in  dust  mingled  with  his  own  blood. 
It  is  painfully  significant  of  defeat,  disgrace,  and  death,  and  for  a  prince  like 
Job  it  was  to  be  dishonoured  and  utterly  overthrown.1 
Horn*  of  it  is  not  certainly  known  why  the  corners  of  altars  were  finished  off  with 
horns.  Several  ideas  may  have  been  combined  in  this  custom.  These  horns 
may  have  been  intended  to  symbolize  the  majesty  and  power  of  the  being  in 
whose  honour  the  altar  was  reared,  and  to  whom  the  sacrifice  was  offered ;  or 
the  hint  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  horns  of  the  victims  to  be  slain. 
As  altars  early  became  sanctuaries,  it  was  natural  that  the  suppliant  should 
lay  hold  of  the  horns.  In  fact,  there  was  often  nothing  else  about  them  which 
he  could  grasp  with  his  hand.  This  natural,  significant,  and  very  expressive 
act  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 


»  J<*  xrL  is. 
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VII. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


LADY  HESTER  STA1TH0PE*—  SIDON, 


Roman  highway!. 
The  Lapwing —The  Hed-hood, 
Roads — Scripture  allusions. 
I>ahr  Jane — Lady  Hester's  house. 
The  funeral — The  vault 
Anecdotes  of  Lady  Heater. 


A  convent 

Sowing— Scripture  nil  unions. 

Titrable  of  the  Sower. 

River  Owely. 

A  Khin — Arab  customs. 

Sldon — Its  history,  glory,  decline. 


We  have  now  another  long,  low  cape,  called  Nukkar  Jedrah,  even  more 
rocky  than  es  S'adiat. 

Are  these  parallel  lines  of  rough  rock,  some  sixteen  feet  apart,  the  curb-  Roman 
stones  of  Rome's  far-lamed  roads  ?  highway* 

They  are ;  and  they  do  not  give  a  favourable  idea  of  these  ancient  highways. 
But  they  were  probably  covered  over  with  some  sort  of  composition,  not  unlike 
the  crushed  rock  of  our  modern  macadamized  roads.  I  have  seen  specimens 
of  this  in  good  preservation. 

One  of  my  fair  friends  in  America  charged  me  to  bring  her  some  memento 
from  the  grave  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  Is  not  her  ladyship's  last  resting- 
place  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood  ? 

On  a  mountain  top,  about  three  hours  to  the  south-east  of  us ;  and,  as  there 
is  nothing  of  interest  along  the  regular  road,  we  can  visit  it,  if  you  have  no 
objections  to  a  smart  scramble  over  these  hills. 

Lead  on.   No  path  can  t>e  more  abominable  than  this  slippery  pavement. 

We  must  first  provide  for  lunch.   No  experienced  traveller  in  this  country 
will  forget  the  commissary  department  I  must  also  direct  Salim  to  go  on  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Owely,  and  there  prepare  dinner.   We  shall  be  ready  for  it  a  moun- 
al)out  three  o'clock.  Now  take  that  path  up  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain  on  tain  P,,h- 
the  left,  and  you  will  have  enough  to  do  to  manage  yourself  and  your  horse 
without  the  trouble  of  conversation. 

Well,  this  is  rough  enough,  certainly,  and  desolate  too,— fit  only  for  goats 
and  their  keepers.   I  see  Arab  tents,  however. 

Yes ;  and  there  are  villages  also,  hidden  away  in  the  wadies,  with  vine- 
yards, and  olive-orchards,  and  fields  for  corn,  which  produce  no  mean  crop. 

What  bird  is  this  which  abounds  so  much  on  these  mountains  ? 


•  [This  eccentric  lady,  the  niece  of  the  celebrated  William  Pitt,  among  the  brilliant  society  of 
whose  house  she  used  to  rcove  as  a  queen,  retired  after  his  death  to  Syria,  took  up  her  abode  at 
I>ahr  June,  mh.1  spent  the  latter  part  of  her  life  In  the  strange  manner  described  In  this  chaptci. 
SIil  died  in  18*9  —Ki>.] 
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pa  at  It  is  the  English  pewit,  or  lapwing,  called  by  the  natives  Now,  and  Bu-Teet, 

 L  *nd  I  know  not  what  besides.   The  first  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 

The  lap.  the  bird  appears  here  only  in  the  depth  of  winter — now  being  a  cold  winter- 
ing. 


storm.  I  have  seen  them  coming  down  the  coast  in  large  Hocks  on  the  wings 
of  the  wild  north  wind.  They  then  disperse  over  these  mountains,  and  remain 
until  early  spring,  when  they  entirely  disappear.  They  roost  on  the  ground 
wherever  night  overtakes  them.  I  have  frequently  started  them  up  from 
under  the  very  feet  of  ray  frightened  horse  when  riding  in  the  dark,  especially 
along  the  spurs  of  old  Hermon,  and  in  Wady  et  Teirn,  l>etwecn  the  two  Leba- 
noas.  They  utter  a  loud  scream  when  al>out  to  fly,  which  sounds  like  a  pro- 
longed teet,  and  hence  the  name  Bu-Tcet — father  of  ttrt.  It  is  the  d&lephath 
of  Moses,  translated  lapwing  in  our  version,  and  I  think  correctly,  notwith- 
standing what  some  recent  writers  advance  against  it.  It  was  classed  by 
Moses  among  the  unclean  birds,  and  is  so  regarded  now  by  the  Arabs,  who  re- 
fuse to  eat  it.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  wings  are  of  a  dull  slate  colour, 
the  under  parts  of  l>oth  are  white.  It  has  a  top-knot  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
head,  pointing  backward  like  a  horn ;  and  when  running  about  on  the  ground, 
it  closely  resembles  a  youpg  hare.  The  crown,  or  top-knot,  never  expands, 
The  bed-  like  that  of  the  lied-hood  or  hoopoe.  This  latter  bird  is  also  found  in  the 
b«"*i-  country,  and  the  Arabic  translation  of  dtikephath  is  htd-hoodt  and  many 
modern  critics  have  adopted  this  opinion,  but  erroneously,  as  I  think.  The 
hed-hood  is  a  small  bird,  gooil  to  cat,  comparatively  rare,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  have  l>een  mentioned  at  all  by  Moses,  and  still  less  to  have  been 
classed  with  the  unclean.    The  Bu-tect  is  large  and  striking,  and  appeals  in 
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countless  numbers.  There  is,  however,  a  resemblance  between  them,  especially  chaptkb 
in  the  remarkable  tuft  on  the  head.   The  whole  subject  of  Biblical  ornitho-  YIL 
logy,  however,  is  obscure,  and  the  prohibitions  of  Moses  would  now,  in  many 
cases,  be  of  no  practical  avail  in  re- 
ference to  birds  unclean,  since  we  can- 
not tell  to  what  ones  he  refers.  But 
a  truce  to  birds.  Follow  me  down  this 
winding  track  into  the  gorge  below, 
and  be  careful. 

On  you  be  the  responsibility.  I 
have  no  longer  any  criterion  by  which 
m  judge  whether  a  path  is  safe  or 
otherwise  j  and  as  to  these  little  horses, 
one  might  ride  them  up  stairs  to  bed, 
I  presume,  without  hesitation,  at  least 
on  their  part  But,  in  all  seriousness, 
these  mountain  roads  arc  positively 
barbarous.  I  hope  yon  will  be  able 
to  extract  some  pleasing  and  profitable  instruction  out  of  them,  or  my  patience 
will  l»e  again  upset  very  soon. 

Nothing  easier.  A  whole  class  of  Biblical  figures  rests  on  this  state  of  Preparing 
things.  Isaiah  says, 11  Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  cast  up,  cast  up  the  high-  the  w**- 
way ;  gather  out  the  stones  ;Ml  and  not  only  do  modern  ways  prove  the  need 
of  such  preparation,  but  modern  customs  show  how,  when,  and  why  it  is  done. 
When  Ibrahim  Pasha  proposed  to  visit  certain  places  on  Lebanon,  the  emeers 
and  sheikhs  sent  forth  a  general  proclamation,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Isaiah's 
exhortation,  to  all  the  inhabitants,  to  assemble  along  the  proposed  route,  and 
prepare  the  way  before  him.  The  same  was  done  in  1845,  on  a  grand  scale, 
when  the  present  sultan  visited  Brusa.  The  stones  were  gathered  out, 
crooked  places  straightened,  and  rough  ones  made  level  and  smooth.  I  had 
the  benefit  of  their  labour  a  few  days  after  his  majesty's  visit.  From  customs 
like  these  comes  the  exhortation  of  John  the  Baptist,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight  ;"2  or,  as  it  is  more  fully  developed  by  the 
prophet,  "  Make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God.  Every  valley 
fchall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low,  and  the 
crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain."  3  The  exhortation 
to  gather  out  the  stones  is  peculiarly  appropriate.  These  farmers  do  the  exact  Gathering 
reverse— gather  up  the  stones  from  their  fields,  and  cast  them  into  the  high- 
way ;  and  it  is  this  barbarous  custom  which  in  many  places  renders  the  paths  " 
so  uncomfortable,  and  even  dangerous. 

I  have  been  all  the  morning  in  exquisite  sympathy  with  Job,  David,  Jere- 
miah, and  other  prophets  and  poetfl  who  complain  of  narrow  paths.   Ours  has 
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part  frequently  been  not  more  than  a  foot  wide,  of  hard,  smooth  rock,  and  with  a 
profound  gorge  yawning  beneath. 
You  will  encounter  many  such  in  our  rambles  along  the  highways  and  by- 
siippcry  ways  of  the  land-  A  dozen  "slippery  places"  have  impressed  their  ugly 
p1^*-  features  upon  my  imagination.  Jeremiah  says  that  the  ways  of  both  prophet 
and  priest  who  were  profane  should  be  "as  slippery  ways  in  the  darkneu" 1 
This  is  the  danger  vastly  aggravated,  according  to  my  experience.  During 
the  rebellion  of  Jerusalem  in  l&M,  I  attempted  to  reach  the  city  from  Lydd 
Darkness,  by  ascending  the  mountains  along  secret  paths  in  a  night  intensely  dark.  A 
fog  also  settled  down  upon  us,  and  added  to  the  gloom.  My  guides  lost  the 
way,  and,  after  wandering  and  slipping  about  in  the  utmost  danger  for  several 
hours,  we  were  obliged  to  lie  down  upon  a  bare  rock  and  wait  for  the  morn- 
ing. At  such  times  one  can  appreciate  those  promises  which  insure  from 
sliding  an«l  falling.2  To  slide  and  fall  is,  in  a  thousand  places,  certain  destruc- 
tion ;  and  no  threatenings  against  the  workers  of  iniquity  are  more  terrible  than 
that  they  shall  be  set  in  slippery  places ;  that  "  their  feet  shall  slide  in  due 
time."  3  One  needs  a  steady  eye  and  obedient  nerves  to  ride  along  the  edge  of 
yawning  chasms,  and  listen  calmly  to  the  hard  clatter  of  the  iron  upon  the 
smooth  rock.  I  generally  dismount  and  walk  ;  but  some  native  horsemen  ride 
over  everything.  Burckhardt  describes  the  obstinate  perseverance  of  the  old 
Sheikh  of  Kerak  in  this  sort  of  desperate  daring.  They  were  descending  into 
Wady  il  'Alisa:  "  It  had  now  become  dark,  and  this  was,  without  exception, 
the  roost  dangerous  route  I  ever  travelled  in  my  life.  The  descent  is  steep, 
and  there  is  no  regular  road  over  the  smooth  rocks,  where  the  foot  slips  at 
every  step.  We  had  missed  our  way,  and  were  obliged  to  alight  from  our 
horses  after  many  of  us  had  suffered  severe  falls.  Our  sheikh  was  the  only 
horseman  who  would  not  alight  from  his  mare,  whose  step,  he  declared,  was  as 
sure  as  his  own."  Very  likely ;  but  I  would  rather  fall  from  my  own  feet 
than  plunge,  horse  and  all,  over  some  break-neck  precipice.  Therefore  I  dis- 
mount, as  I  do  here,  out  of  respect  to  this  broad,  slanting  rock ;  and  you  had 
better  do  the  same,  or  we  may  have  to  pick  up  both  horse  and  rider  from  that 
terrace  down  yonder,  in  no  wise  improved  by  the  feat  And  now  we  must 
climb  once  more  up  five  hundred  feet,  to  that  castle-like  enclosure  around  the 
n<thr  top  of  this  bold  mountain  pyramid.  Safely  done ;  and  here  we  stand  on  Dahr 
Junu-  June,  and  beneath  this  rude  and  broken  tomb  lies  buried  the  once  lovely,  and 
witty,  and  most  eccentric  Lady  Hester  Stanhope. 

Is  it  possible  ?  Can  anything  he  more  sad  and  solitary  ?  But  perhaps  it  'is 
well  that  it  should  be  thus. 

A  melancholy  change  has  indeed  come  over  the  scene  since  I  first  visited  it 
The  garden,  with  its  trellised  arbours,  and  shaded  alleys,  and  countless  flowers, 
is  utterly  destroyed,  and  not  one  room  of  all  her  large  establishment  remains 
entire.   This  on  the  south-west  corner  waa  the  apartment  in  which  her  lady- 
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6hip  wore  out  the  three  last  dreary  months  of  life ;  and  this  on  the  cast  of  it  chapteb 
was  the  open  lewan,  where  we  found  the  body  wrapped  in  waxed  cloths  dipped  TI1' 
in  turpentine  and  spirits.  The  whole  of  these  premises  were  alive  with  her 
servants  and  others  assembled  on  this  mournful  occasion.  Now  not  a  dog,  cat,  utter 
or  even  lizard  appears,  to  relieve  the  utter  solitude.   The  tomb  also  is  sadly  Mdltud*' 
changed.   It  was  then  embowered  in  dense  shrubbery,  and  covered  with  an 
arbour  of  running  roses,  not  a  vestige  of  which  now  remains ;  and  the  stones  of 
the  vault  itself  are  broken  and  displaced.   There  is  no  inscription — not  a  word 
in  any  language  ;  and,  unless  more  carefully  protected  than  hitherto,  the  last 
resting-place  of  her  ladyship  will  soon  be  entirely  lost.   The  history  of  this 
place  is  peculiar.   It  belonged  to  a  wealthy  Christian  of  Damascus,  who  built 
the  original  house,  to  which  Lady  Hester  added  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
rooms.   At  his  death,  soon  after  that  of  Lady  Hester,  the  property  was  left  to 
an  only  son,  who  quickly  spent  it  all  by  his  extravagance.   He  then  turned 
Moslem,  and  not  long  ago  hung  himself  in  a  neighbouring  house.   His  Moslem 
wife — a  low,  vulgar  creature— fearing  that  the  Christians  would  one  day  deprive 
her  of  the  place,  tore  down  the  buildings,  and  sold  the  materials  to  the  people 
of  June.  Thus  the  destruction  has  been  intentional,  rapid,  and  complete. 

The  British  Consul  at  Beirut  requested  me  to  perform  the  religious  services  Lady  He*. 
at  the  funeral  of  Lady  Hester.  It  was  an  intensely  hot  Sabbath  in  June,  £['8  ftinc" 
1839.  We  started  on  our  m  jlancholy  errand  at  one  o'clock,  and  reached  this 
place  about  midnight  After  a  brief  examination,  the  consul  decided  that  the 
funeral  must  take  place  immediately.  This  vault  in  the  garden  was  hastily 
opened,  and  the  bones  of  General  L- —  or  of  his  son,  I  forget  which— a  French- 
man who  died  here,  and  was  buried  in  the  vault  by  her  ladyship— were  taken 
out  and  placed  at  the  head. 

The  body,  in  a  plain  deal  box,  was  carried  by  her  servants  to  the  grave,  fol- 
lowed by  a  mixed  company,  with  torches  and  lanterns,  to  enable  them  to  thread 
their  way  through  the  winding  alleys  of  the  garden.  I  took  a  wrong  path,  and 
wandered  some  time  in  the  mazes  of  these  labyrintlis.  When  at  length  I 
entered  the  arbour,  the  first  thing  I  saw  were  the  bones  of  the  general,  in  a  Hio  vau'i 
ghastly  heap,  with  the  head  on  top,  having  a  lighted  taper  stuck  in  either  eye- 
socket — a  hideous,  grinning  spectacle.  It  was  difficult  to  proceed  with  the 
service  under  circumstances  so  novel  and  bewildering.  The  consul  subse- 
quently remarked  that  there  were  some  curious  coincidences  between  this  and 
the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  her  ladyship's  early  love.  In  silence,  on  the  lone 
mountain  at  midnight,  "our  lanterns  dimly  burning,"  with  the  flag  of  her 
country  over  her,  "she  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest ;"  and  we  left  her 
"  alone  in  her  glory."  There  was  but  one  of  her  own  nation  present,  and  his 
name  was  Moore. 

The  people  of  June,  that  village  across  the  wady,  made  large  profits  from  the 
liberality  and  extravagances  of  Lady  Hester,  and  they  are  full  of  wonderful 
stories  about  her.  Several  of  our  friends  in  Sidon  were  in  her  service  for  years, 
and  from  them,  and  from  others  still  more  closely  connected,  I  have  had  abun- 
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fa  rt    dant  opportunity  to  learn  the  character  of  this  strange  being.  On  most  subject* 
'•      she  was  not  merely  sane,  but  sensible,  well-informed,  and  extremely  shrewd. 

Her        She  possessed  extraordinary  powers  of  conversation,  and  was  perfectly  fascinat- 

LoionUi  jug  to  all  with  whom  she  chose  to  make  herself  agreeable.  She  was,  however, 
whimsical,  imperious,  tyrannical,  and,  at  times,  revengeful  in  a  high  degree. 

Dre.v».  Bold  as  a  lion,  she  wore  the  dress  of  an  emeer,  weapons,  pipe,  and  all ;  nor  did 
she  fail  to  rule  her  Albanian  guards  and  her  servants  with  absolute  authority. 

Spies.  She  kept  spies  in  the  principal  cities,  and  at  the  residences  of  pashas  and 
emeers,  and  knew  everything  that  was  going  forward  in  the  country.  Her 
garden  of  several  acres  was  walled  round  like  a  fort ;  and  crowning  the  top  of 
this  conical  hill,  with  deep  wadies  on  all  sides,  the  appearance  from  a  distance 
was  quite  imposing.  But  the  site  was  badly  chosen.  The  hill  has  no  relative 
elevation  above  others ;  the  prospect  is  not  inviting ;  the  water  is  distant,  far 
below,  and  had  to  be  carried  up  on  mules.  She,  however,  had  the  English  taste 

around*,  for  beautiful  grounds,  and  spared  neither  time,  labour,  i.or  expense  to  couvert 
this  barren  hill  into  a  wilderness  of  shady  avenues,  and  a  paradise  of  sweet 
flowers ;  and  she  succeeded.   I  have  rarely  seen  a  more  beautiful  place. 

The  morning  after  the  funeral  the  consul  and  I  went  round  the  premises 
and  examined  thirty-five  rooms,  which  had  been  sealed  up  by  the  vice-consul 
of  Sidon  to  prevent  robbery.  They  were  full  of  trash.  One  had  forty  or  fifty 
oil-jars  of  French  manufacture,  old,  empty,  and  dusty.  Another  was  crammed 
with  Arab  saddles,  moth-eaten,  tattered,  and  torn.  They  had  belonged  to  her 
mounted  guard.  Superannuated  pipe-stems  without  bowls  filled  one  room. 
Two  more  were  devoted  to  medicines ;  and  another  to  books  and  papers,  mostly 
in  boxes  and  ancient  chests.   Nothing  of  much  value  was  found  anywhere,  and 

Scrranto  the  seals  were  replaced  to  await  legal  action.  The  crowd  of  serv;ints  and  greedy 
retainers  had  appropriated  to  themselves  her  most  valuable  effects.  One  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Sidon  is  said  to  have  obtained  his  money  in  this  way.  She 

told  Mrs.  T        that  once,  when  she  was  supposed  to  be  dying  of  plague, 

she  could  hear  her  servants  breaking  open  her  chests,  and  ripping  off  the 
embossed  covers  of  her  cushions.  "  Oh  !  didn't  I  vow,"  said  she,  u  that  if  I 
recovered  I  would  make  a  scattering  of  them  ! "  and  she  performed  her  vow  to 
the  letter.  But  each  succeeding  set,  like  the  flies  in  the  fable  of  the  fox,  were 
as  greedy  as  their  predecessors ;  and,  as  she  finally  died  of  a  lingering  disease, 
they  had  time  enough  to  work  their  will,  and  nothing  valuable  escaped  their 

Doth.  rapacity.  Wliat  a  death  !  Without  a  European  attendant — without  a  friend, 
male  or  female — alone,  on  the  top  of  this  bleak  mountain,  her  lamp  of  life  grew 
dimmer  and  more  dim,  until  it  went  quite  out  in  hopeless,  rayless  night  Such 
was  the  end  of  the  once  gay  and  brilliant  niece  of  Pitt,  presiding  in  the  saloons 
of  the  master-spirit  of  Europe,  and  familiar  with  the  intrigues  of  kings  and 
cabinets.  With  Mr.  Abbott  and  his  lady  she  would  sit  out  the  longest  night 
talking  over  those  stirring  times  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present,  with  exhaustless  spirit  and  keen  delight  But  nothing  could  tempt 
her  back  to  England.   At  leugth,  her  income  was  greatly  curtailed  in  order  to 
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pay  off  her  numerous  debts.   She  was  furious,  but  unsubdued.   In  her  moun-  cnArtB* 
tain  nest,  and  all  alone,  she  dragged  out  the  remnant  of  her  days  in  haughty  ViK 
pride  and  stubborn  independence. 

She  could  be  extremely  sarcastic,  and  her  satire  was  often  terrible.  Many 
of  her  letters,  and  the  margin  of  books  which  I  purchased  at  the  auction,  are 
"illuminated"  with  her  caustic  criticisms.   There  was  no  end  to  her  eccentri- 
cities. In  some  things  she  was  a  devout  believer — an  unbeliever  in  many.  Her  belief 
She  read  the  stars,  and  dealt  in  nativities  and  a  sort  of  second-sight,  by  which  {*"£>nnbo* 
she  pretended  to  foretell  coming  events.  She  practised  alchymy,  and  in  pursuit 
of  this  vain  science  was  often  closeted  with  strange  companions.   She  had  a 
mare  whose  back-bone  sank  suddctdy  down  at  the  shoiUders,  and  rose  abruptly 
near  the  hips.   This  deformity  her  vivid  imagination  converted  into  a  mira- 
culous saddle,  on  which  she  was  to  ride  into  Jerusalem  us  queen  by  the  side  of 
some  sort  of  Messiah,  who  was  to  introduce  a  fancied  millennium.  Another 
mare  had  a  part  to  play  in  this  august  pageant,  and  both  were  tended  with 
extraordinary  care.  A  lamp  was  kept  burning  in  their  very  comfortable  apart- 
ments, and  they  were  served  with  sherbet  and  other  delicacies.  Nothing  about  wniiMi- 
the  premises  so  excited  my  compassion  as  these  poor  pampered  brutes,  upon  CAluie*- 
which  Lady  Hester  had  lavished  her  choicest  affections  for  the  last  fourteen 
years.   They  were  soon  after  sold  at  auction,  when  hard  work  and  low  living 
quickly  terminated  their  miserable  existence.   Lady  Hester  was  a  doctor,  and 
most  positive  in  her  prescriptions  to  herself,  her  servants,  her  horses,  and  even 
to  her  chickens,  and  often  did  serious  mischief  to  all  her  patients.   She  had 
many  whimsical  tests  of  character  both  for  man  and  beast,  and,  of  course,  was 
often  deceived  by  both  to  her  cost.   But  we  must  end  these  random  sketches. 
To  draw  a  full-leugth  portrait  is  aside  from  our  purpose  and  beyond  our  power. 
She  was  wholly  and  magnificently  unique.   Now  riding  at  the  head  of  wild 
Arabs,  queen  of  the  desert,  on  a  visit  to  Palmyra ;  now  intriguing  with  mad 
pashas  and  vulgar  emeers:  at  one  time  treating  with  contempt  consuls,  generals, 
and  nobles,  bidding  defiance  to  law,  and  thrashing  the  officers  sent  to  her  lodge; 
at  another,  resorting  to  all  sorts  of  mean  shifts  to  elude  or  confound  her 
creditors :  to-day  charitable  and  kind  to  the  poor ;  to  morrow  oppressive,  selfish, 
and  tyrannical  in  the  extreme.   Such  was  Lady  Hester  in  her  mountain  home 
on  Lebanon.  I  should  like  to  read  the  long,  dark,  interior  life  of  such  a  being, 
but  not  to  live  it.   Alas !  she  must  have  drained  to  the  dregs  many  a  bitter 
cup.   Her  sturdy  spirit  here  fought  out  all  alone  a  thousand  desperate  battles, 
and  lost  them  all.   Let  those  who  are  tempted  to  revolt  against  society,  and  Her  war 
war  with  nature,  God,  and  man,  come  to  Dahr  June— sit  on  the  fragments  of  "J^ 
this  broken  tomb,  amid  ruins  without  beauty  to  charm  or  age  to  make  vener-  and  miuu 
ahle— -itself  a  ruin  of  yesterday,  and  sinking  fast  to  hopeless  oblivion.  Will 
such  an  end  pay  for  such  a  life  1  But  enough  of  Lady  Hester.   Poor  wander- 
ing star,  struck  from  the  bright  galaxy  of  England's  happy  daughters  to  fall 
and  expire  on  this  solitn'ry  summit  of  Lebanon !  I  drop  a  tear  upon  thy  lonely 
grave,  which,  living,  thy  proud  spirit  would  have  scorned. 
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We  will  now  pass  round  the  head  of  this  ravine,  through  June,  and  down 
those  sloping  hills  of  white  marl  to  the  River  Owely.  Let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  that  large  convent,  called  Deir  Mukhullis,  on  the  mountain  side  across 
the  wady.  It  is  the  wealthiest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of  the 
country;  sustains  a  school,  not  very  ably  conducted;  and  owns  a  printing-press, 
not  now  in  operation.  East  of  us  extends  the  large  district  of  the  Shfif,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Druses.  It  is  governed  and  largely  owned  by  Saied  Beg,  of 
the  JembkU  family,  whose  palace  is  at  Mukhtarah. 

Our  path  Is  leading  us  into  the  midst  of  a  very  lively  agricultural  scene ;  but 
are  not  these  farmers  too  late  in  sowing  their  grain  ? 

That  depends  on  the  nature  of  coming  spring.  If  the  latter  part  of  March 
and  the  first  half  of  April  be  rainy,  the  wheat,  and  especially  the  barley,  sown 
now,  and  even  weeks  later,  may  yield  a  better  harvest  than  what  has  been  in 
the  ground  for  the  last  month.  In  such  seasons,  the  early  crop  grows  so  rank 
as  to  lodgey  when  it  is  entirely  spoiled.  If  the  spring,  however,  should  be  early 
and  dry,  the  late  sown  will  fail  altogether.  This  is  one  of  many  circumstances 
which  render  the  crop  less  certain  in  Palestine  than  in  Ohio.  We  may  now 
gather  a  harvest  of  our  own  peculiar  kind  from  the  operation  going  on  under 
our  eye.  The  parable  about  sowing1  has  here  its  illustration,  even  in  its  most 
minute  details.  "  Behold,  a  sower  toent  forth  to  sow."  There  is  a  nice  and 
close  adherence  to  actual  life  in  this  form  of  expression.  These  people  have 
actually  come  forth  all  the  way  from  June  to  this  place.  The  expression 
implies  that  the  sower,  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  lived  in  a  hamlet,  or  village, 
as  all  these  fanners  now  do ;  that  he  did  not  sow  near  his  own  bouse,  or  in  a 
garden  fenced  or  walled,  for  such  a  field  does  not  furnish  all  the  basis  of  the 
parable.  There  arc  neither  roads,  nor  thorns,  nor  stony  places  in  such  lots. 
He  must  go  forth  into  the  open  country  as  these  have  done,  where  there  are 
no  fences ;  where  the  path  passes  through  the  cultivated  land ;  where  thorns 
grow  in  clumps  all  around ;  where  the  rocks  peep  out  in  places  through  the 
scanty  soil ;  and  where,  also,  hard  by,  are  patches  extremely  fertile.  Now  here 
wo  have  the  whole  four  within  a  dozen  rods  of  us.  Our  horses  are  actually 
trampling  down  some  seeds  which  have  fallen  by  this  wayside,  and  larks  anil 
sparrows  are  busy  picking  them  up.  That  man,  with  his  mattock,  is  digging 
about  places  where  the  rock  is  too  near  the  surface  for  the  plough ;  and  much 
that  is  sown  there  will  wittier  away,  because  it  has  no  deepness  of  earth.  And 
not  a  few  seeds  have  fallen  among  this  bdlan,  and  will  be  effectually  choked 
by  this  most  tangled  of  thorn  bushes.  But  a  large  portion,  after  all,  falls  into 
really  good  ground,  and  four  months  hence  will  exhibit  every  variety  of  crop, 
up  to  the  richest  and  heaviest  that  ever  rejoices  the  heart  even  of  an  American 
farmer. 

Certainly  nothing  could  be  more  to  the  point  than  this  illustration.  Wc 
doubtless  arc  looking  upon  the  very  facts  which  suggested  to  Him  who  taught  in 
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parables  the  instructive  lesson  of  the  sower.  May  our  hearts  be  like  that  good  ohaptkh 
ground  which  brought  forth  fruit,  some  a  hundred  fold,  some  sixty  fold,  some 
thirty  fold  J   But  do  you  suppose  that  the  enormous  increase  of  a  hundred  fold  Amount  oi 
is  ever  gathered  by  the  modem  farmer  ?  inereaae. 

I  was  greatly  surprised,  when  discussing  this  question  on  the  fertile  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  to  hear  not  merely  the  peasants,  but  intelligent  gentlemen,  who  had 
rented  the  district  from  government,  stoutly  maintain  that  they  had  themselves, 
and  that  very  year,  reaped  more  than  a  hundred  fold  from  part  of  that  plain. 
I  could  not  understand  it  until  by  accident  it  came  out  that  they  had  a  pecu- 
liar mode  of  calculation.  In  sowing,  they  allow  one  third  of  the  seed  for  the 
birds,  particularly  the  crows,  which  settle  down  upon  the  fields  in  countless 
flocks.  Another  third  is  supposed  to  be  destroyed  by  mice  and  insects,  and 
only  one  third  of  the  seed  sown  actually  conies  to  maturity.  Thus  a  man  sows 
three  bushels,  and  if  he  reap  a  hundred,  it  is  a  hundred  fold  according  to  his 
mode  of  calculation,  but  according  to  ours  it  would  only  be  thirty-three.  This 
latter  rate  is  nearly  the  lowest  mentioned  in  the  parable  as  the  yield  of  what 
lie  calls  good  ground,  and  that  is  really  a  first-rate  crop  for  even  such  plains  as 
Ksdraelon,  which,  being  directly  below  Nazareth,  must  have  been  perfectly 
familiar  to  our  IiOrd ;  and,  as  cidtivation  was  no  doubt  far  more  careful  and 
skilful  than  it  is  now  among  these  stupid  fellahfn,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  the  numbers  used  are  in  strict  accordance  with  actual  experience.  Indeed, 
He  could  not  have  erred  in  this  matter.  We  may  suppose,  however,  that  the 
different  rates  of  yield  had  reference  to  various  kinds  of  grain.  Barley  and 
wheat  arc  sown  side  by  side  in  the  same  field,  but  the  former  gives  a  much 
heavier  crop  than  the  latter.  There  is  a  kind  of  durrah— white  maize— sown 
in  this  same  region,  which  often  returns  several  hundred  fold.  I  have  t>cen 
assured  by  respectable  farmers  that  they  have  gathered  more  than  four  hundred  Four  nun. 
fold  of  this  corn.  dredW<L 

In  the  time  of  Christ  the  country  was  densely  peopled,  and  the  fields  pro- 
tected from  the  depredations  of  birds,  mice,  and  insects,  and  also  from  cattle 
and  other  animals  which  now  trample  under  foot  so  much  of  the  grain.  It 
would  then  not  be  necessary  to  sow  more  than  one-third  as  much  seed  as  at 
present  in  order  to  secure  an  equally  heavy  crop,  and  thus  there  might  be  re- 
alized, in  favourable  circumstances,  a  hundred  fold.  This  is  further  confirmed  Many 
by  the  fact  that  an  extraordinary  number  of  stalks  do  actually  spring  from  a  ^^^^ 
single  root.  Here,  on  this  plain  of  Sidon,  I  liave  seen  more  than  a  hundred, 
and  each  with  a  head  bowing  gracefully  beneath  the  load  of  well-formed  grains. 
The  yield  was  more  than  a  thousand  fold.  The  supposition  in  the  parable  is 
history  in  the  case  of  Isaac,  who  rea]>ed  a  hundred  fold  in  Gerar,  and  "  in  the 
same  year.**1  There  is  a  verbal  accuracy  in  this  statement  worth  noting.  He 
received  this  largo  return  the  same  year  in  which  he  sowed  the  seed.  In  our 
country — at  least  when  I  was  a  farmer — the  seed  is  sown  one  year  and  the  har- 
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part    vest  reaped  the  next.    But  these  now  sowing  before  us  will  reap  in  less  than 
'•      four  months  ;  and  this  is  the  general  result  now,  as  it  doubtless  was  in  the  time 
of  the  patriarchs. 

Have  you  noticed  anything  in  this  country  which  may  have  suggested  the 
expressions  in  the  126th  Psalm  :  "  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  He 
that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  hearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again 
with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him  ? " 
Sowing  in  I  never  saw  people  sowing  in  tears  exactly,  but  have  often  known  thcui  to 
do  it  in  fear  and  distress  sufficient  to  draw  them  from  any  eye.  In  seasons  of 
great  scarcity,  the  poor  peasants  part  in  sorrow  with  every  measure  of  precious 
seed  cast  into  the  ground.  It  is  like  taking  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  their 
children  ;  and  in  such  times  many  bitter  tears  arc  actually  shed  over  it  The 
distress  is  frequently  so  great  that  government  is  obliged  to  furnish  seed,  or 
none  would  be  sown.  Ibrahim  Pasha  did  this  more  than  once  within  my  re- 
membrance, copying  the  example,  perhaps,  of  his  great  predecessor  in  Egypt 
when  the  seven  years'  famine  was  ended. 

The  thoughts  of  this  psalm  may  likewise  have  been  suggested  by  the  extreme 
danger  which  frequently  attends  the  farmer  in  his  ploughing  and  sowing.  The 
calamity  which  full  upon  the  husbandmen  of  Job,  when  the  oxen  were  ploughing, 
and  the  asses  feeding  beside  them,  and  the  Saltans  fell  upon  them  and  took 
them  away,  and  slew  the  servants  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,1  is  often  repeated 
in  our  day.   To  understand  this,  you  must  remember  what  I  have  just  told  you 
about  the  situation  of  the  arable  lands  in  the  open  country  ;  and  here  again 
we  meet  that  verbal  accuracy  :  the  sower  goes  forth— that  is,  from  the  village. 
DM*nco   The  people  of  Ibel  and  Khiem,  in  Merj  'Aiyun,  for  example,  have  their  best 
°^la*    grain-growing  fields  down  in  the  'Ard  ntileh,  six  or  eight  miles  from  their 
houses.     homes,  and  just  that  much  nearer  the  lawless  border  of  the  desert.   When  the 
country  is  disturbed,  or  the  government  weak,  they  cannot  sow  these  lands 
Danger*   except  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.   Indeed,  they  always  go  forth  in  large  com- 
panies, and  completely  armed,  ready  to  drop  the  plough  and  seize  the  musket  at 
a  moment's  warning  ;  and  yet,  with  all  this  care,  many  sad  and  fatal  calami- 
ties overtake  the  men  who  must  thus  sow  in  tears.    And  still  another  origin 
may  be  found  for  the  thoughts  of  the  psalm  in  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  work 
rMfflcui-    itself  in  many  places.    The  soil  is  rocky,  impracticable,  overgrown  with  sharp 
thorns  ;  and  it  costs  much  painful  toil  to  break  up  and  gather  out  the  rocks, 
cut  and  burn  the  briers,  and  to  subdue  the  stubborn  soil,  especially  with  their 
feeble  oxen  and  insignificant  ploughs.  Join  all  these  together,  and  the  sentiment  is 
very  forcibly  brought  out,  that  he  who  labours  hard,  in  cold  and  in  rain,  in  fear  and 
danger,  in  poverty  and  in  want,  casting  his  precious  seed  in  the  ground,  will  surely 
come  again,  at  harvest-time,  with  rejoicing,  and  bearing  his  sheaves  with  him. 

Does  the  calamity  mentioned  by  Joel  (L  17)  ever  befall  the  farmer  in  these 
days—"  The  seed  is  rotten  under  their  clods  ?" 
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It  is  certain  to  follow  if  they  sow  too  long  before  the  rain  comes.  The  seed  chapteb 
then  rote,  and  the  work  must  be  done  over  again.  The  whole  description  of 
drought  in  this  chapter  is  terribly  graphic : "  That  which  the  palmer-worm  hath  Seed 
left  hath  the  locust  eaten,  and  what  the  locust  hath  left  the  canker-worm  hath  "^fr 
eaten,  and  tliat  which  the  canker-worm  hath  left  hath  the  caterpillar  eaten. 
Be  ashamed,  0  ye  husbandmen ;  howl,  0  ye  vine-dressers,  for  the  wheat  and 
for  the  barley,  because  the  harvest  of  the  field  is  perished.  The  vine  is  dried 
up ;  the  fig-tree  languiaheth  ;  the  pomegranate-tree,  the  palm-tree  also,  and 
the  apple-tree,  even  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  are  withered.  Alas  for  the  day ! 
The  meat  is  ait  off  before  our  eyes ;  the  seed  is  rotten  under  their  clods,  and  the 
gamers  are  laid  desolate,  the  barns  are  broken  down.  How  do  the  beasts 
groan !  the  herds  of  cattle  are  perplexed  because  they  have  no  pasture.  Fire 
hath  devoured  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  flame  hath  burned  all 
the  trees  of  the  field."  Such  a  day  of  destruction  from  the  Almighty  has  more 
than  once  come  upon  this  unhappy  land,  because  of  the  wickedness  of  those  that 
dwell  therein. 

But  here  we  are  upon  the  banks  of  this  fine  mountain  stream,  with  the  rich 
orchards  of  Sidon  spread  out  before  us.   All  this  verdure  depends  upon  the  Orchards 
river,  and  should  its  fountains  fail  or  be  diverted,  the  whole  fair  scene  would  ofSWon- 
quickly  vanish.   But  such  a  calamity  is  not  likely  to  occur.   The  Owely  takes  The  River 
its  rise  in  the  noble  fountains  of  Baruk,  some  thirty  miles  to  the  north-east,  0weJy- 
and  near  those  of  the  Damur.  Flowing  at  the  bottom  of  a  romantic  ravine  for 
about  fifteen  miles,  and  passing  below  Mukhtarah  and  'Ammatur,  it  unites 
with  a  branch  from  the  south  in  a  sweet  little  vale  called  Mcrj  Bisry.  Thence 
it  pursues  its  course  hither  through  a  succession  of  gorges  well  worth  visiting 
had  we  the  necessary  leisure.   The  southern  branch  plunges  down  a  precipice 
at  Jezzln,  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  perpendicular— plumb  as  a  wall.  My 
measuring  cord,  held  one  foot  in  advance  of  the  edge,  did  not  touch  the  rock 
for  more  than  two  hundred  feet.   When  the  stream  is  swollen  by  the  winter 
rains,  it  is  a  splendid  cataract ;  and  there  are  several  others  almost  equally 
grand  between  Jezzin  and  'Ammatur,  where  rattling  torrents  from  the  heights 
of  Lebanon  leap  down  giddy  precipices  into  the  chasm  of  the  main  stream. 
Those  below  Jebaah  es  Shuf  and  Bathir  are  the  most  beautiful.  The  ride  from 
Mukhtarah  to  Jezzin  is  rich  in  the  very  finest  scenery  of  tins  goodly  mountain. 
The  path  winds  along  a  lofty  line  of  hanging  terraces,  with  the  Owely  far  be- 
low, and  perpendicular  clins  towering  many  hundred  feet  above,— the  favourite 
resort  of  eagles  and  savage  beasts.   To  enjoy  the  prospect  to  greatest  advan- 
tage, one  should  pass  from  Mezraat  es  Shuf  down  into  Merj  Bisry,  and  thence 
up  the  pine-clothed  mountain  toward  Jebaah  el  Halaweh.    He  will  thus  have  ric- 
in  view,  for  hours  together,  the  river  gorge  in  all  its  extent  and  wildness,  and  turcwnie 
also  the  succession  of  gigantic  precipices  by  which  the  lofty  ridge  of  Lelumon  is  vle*IL 
reached  and  held  up,  and  down  which  her  silver  streams  spring  joyously  in 
Wright  and  boisterous  cascades.    No  one  who  can  command  the  necessary  time 
should  omit  this  ride.   True,  there  is  nothing  of  historic  interest  along  the 
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route,  but  the  lover  of  nature  will  not  regret  this ;  rather  would  he  feel  it  an 
impertinence  to  have  man's  puny  structures  thrust  on  his  attention  amid  the 
infinitely  grander  architecture  of  God.  At  the  head  of  the  Merj  Bisry,  how- 
ever, are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple,  with  large  columns,  half-imbedded  in 
rubbish,  which  any  one  who  has  a  heart  for  it  may  examine.  Those  who  built 
it  probably  designed  to  borrow  solemnity  and  magnificence  to  aid  their  worship 
from  this  association  with  the  handiworks  of  the  Almighty.  It  was  amid  this 
grand  scenery  that  the  celebrated  Druse  chief,  Fakhr  ed  Din,  closed  his  long 
career  of  rebellion  against  the  sultan.  A  remarkable  cliff  above  Merj  Bisry  is 
full  of  caverns,  in  one  of  which,  still  bearing  his  name,  the  cniecr  was  besieged 
for  seven  years,  as  tradition  relates.  When  compelled  to  forsake  this  by  the 
poisoning  of  his  supply  of  water,  he  took  refuge  in  a  cave  under  the  cascade  of 
Jezzfn.  This  he  held  until  it  was  sapped  from  below.  The  sturdy  old  rebel 
calmly  smoked  liis  nargeleh  (so  the  story  runs)  until  the  sapper's  chisel  was 
driven  up  through  the  rug  on  which  he  was  reclining.  Then  he  surrendered, 
was  taken  to  Constantinople,  and  there  lwhcadcd  on  the  14th  of  March  1635— 
the  fate  of  a  thousand  other  rebels  against  the  Grand  Turk.  We  are  reminded 
of  the  old  man  by  this  substantial  bridge,  of  a  single  arch,  wluch  here  spans  the 
Owely.  It  was  built  by  him,  but  out  of  materials  far  more  ancient  Many  of 
the  stones  bear  the  mark  of  the  Phoenician  bevel,  on  which  I  always  look  with 
the  respect  due  to  old  age. 

If  I  remember  aright,  Dr.  Robinson  identifies  this  river  with  the  Bostrenus 
of  the  ancients. 

And  correctly  enough,  no  doubt,  though  the  notices  of  it  are  singularly  vague 
and  rare.  How  beautifully  it  Hows  beneath  the  bridge,  and  between  these 
bushy  banks !  Bridge,  and  stream,  and  khan  make  up  a  scene  of  beauty  which 
the  artist  'oves  to  sketch  ;  and  in  a  portfolio  even  the  old  khan  looks  inviting. 
But  Saliin  has  done  well  to  place  our  dinner  under  these  trees,  and  at  a  re- 
spectful distance  from  that  nest  of  abominations.  While  we  satisfy  the 
demands  of  hunger,  I  will  give  you  a  chapter  from  my  book  of  experiences 
touching  this  inn. 

Several  years  ago  I  spent  a  night  there.  It  was  the  3d  of  December,  too, 
and  a  winter-storm  was  coming  on  iu  all  its  might  and  majesty.  Lightnings 
blazed  along  the  mountain  tops,  and  heavy  thunder  bellowed  through  the 
wadies  of  the  upper  Owely.  As  evening  advanced,  the  wind  began  to  sob  and 
groan  among  the  rocks  and  trees,  and  vast  volumes  of  black  vapour,  rolling  in 
from  the  sea,  settled  on  the  heights  of  Lebanon  like  "  a  horror  of  great  dark- 
ness." The  long-expected  and  much-desired  rains  had  commenced. 

When  the  day  dawned,  for  want  of  other  amusement,  I  watched  the  migra- 
tion of  one  of  those  tribes  of  Arabs  which  we  passed  on  the  mountains.  They 
were  evidently  fleeing  from  some  apprehended  danger.  Ragged  boys  and  girls 
urged  forward  droves  of  cattle,  as  lean  as  Pharaoh's  types  of  the  seven  years  of 
famine  ;  men,  riding  lank  and  shaggy  mares,  hurried  onwanl  the  slow-paced 
camels,  loaded  with  tent-walls  and  the  multifarious  furniture  of  their  encamp- 
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ment ;  women  staggered  along  with  lota  of  children  on  their  hack* ;  very  old  chaptkh 
people  were  strapped  fast  on  the  loads ;  and  little  babes  up  there  took  the  vn* 
pelting  rain  merrily  as  unfledged  ducklings.    Last  of  all  came  large  tiocks, 
with  their  surly  canine  guards  and  insolent  shepherds.  Over  the  bridge  rushed 
the  whole  caravan,  as  if  the  avenger  of  blood  were  behind  them. 

A  circumstance  which  occurred  the  evening  before  explained  the  reason  of 
this  hasty  migration.  The  captain  of  a  band  of  horsemen,  a  few  miles  back, 
called  to  me  and  inquired  if  my  companion  could  read  Arabic,  handing  to  him 
a  letter  which  contained  an  order  from  Saied  Beg  to  capture  all  the  men  of  a 
particular  Arab  encampment,  as  they  were  accused  of  robbing  the  house  of  a 
Maronite  priest.  The  Arabs,  however,  had  got  the  start  of  the  officer,  and  by 
sunrise  were  on  the  south  side  of  the  Owely,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Governor  of  Sidon.  I  was  amused  with  the  way  in  which  my  companion  re- 
proved the  captain,  and,  by  implication,  his  master.  It  was  thoroughly  Arabic 
—a  genuine  specimen,  which  you  may  preserve  for  future  use.  "  Why,"  said 
he,  "  can't  the  keeper  of  this  khan  read  ?  No !  Well,  that's  a  pity.  It  would  A  dcHcmte 
be  better  if  every  khanjy  coidd  read,  and  then  it  would  not  lie  necessary  for  an  rebuk& 
officer  of  Saied  Beg  to  show  his  letters  to  any  chance  traveller  that  comes 
along.  They  might  contain  things  which  ought  not  to  be  published.  I  would 
advise  the  Beg  not  to  rent  any  of  these  khans  to  one  who  can't  read."  "  Now," 
said  I,  as  we  rode  along,  "  why  not  tell  the  officer  himself  that  it  was  a  shame 
for  one  in  his  station  not  to  know  how  to  read  ?"  "  What !  would  you  have 
me  insult  the  officer  of  Saied  Beg  ?  Of  course  that  is  what  I  meant,  and  he 
understood  it ;  but  it  wmdd  never  do  to  come  straight  up  to  the  point,  and  say 
all  this  to  his  very  beard** 

Though  it  rained  hard,  I  pursued  my  journey  to  Hasbciya,  for  I  had  no 
courage  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  the  past  night  in  this  aliominablc  hole. 
Our  host,  with  his  cats  and  kittens,  his  barley  and  straw,  bread  and  olives, 
lel«n  and  oil,  and  every  other  article  of  his  trade,  shared  with  us,  our  saddles, 
luggage,  and  beds,  this  one  low,  dark  vault.  A  few  burning  brands,  or  brands 
that  would  not  burn,  enabled  us,  with  a  great  deal  of  coaxing,  to  boil  a  little 
water  for  tea,  with  no  other  penalty  than  that  of  being  nearly  blinded  by  a 
cloud  of  pungent  smoke.  The  privacy  of  our  apartment  was  further  invaded 
by  a  curious  bridal  party,  who  appeared  determined,  bride  and  all,  to  partake  a  bridal 
with  us  in  the  privileges  of  our  smoky  vaidt.  They  kept  up  a  violent  row  with  P*«*y. 
our  host  until  a  late  hour,  when,  buying  a  few  cents'  worth  of  bread,  they 
kindled  a  fire  in  that  field  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and,  huddling  round 
it,  kept  up  a  dismal  concert  of  singing,  shouting,  and  clapping  hands  until 
morning,  when,  cold,  and  wet,  and  woe-begone,  they  set  off  to  find  the  bishop, 
not,  as  it  now  appeared,  to  be  married,  but  to  get  unmarried !  The  young  lady 
had  been  betrothed,  nolens  voletis,  to  a  man  she  abhorred,  and  was  now,  with 
her  friends,  going  to  get  his  lordship  to  cancel  the  espousals.  Being  a  friend 
of  emancipation  in  such  cases,  I  heartily  wished  her  success.  And,  now  our 
active  Saiim  has  got  everything  ready  to  march,  let  us  cross  the  river  on  this 
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part    fine  bridge,  and  turn  down  to  Sidon,  where  we  shall  find  a  home  and  a  shelter 
,  T'      during  the  storm  which  I  see  is  gathering  fast,  and  will  soon  burst  in  fury  upon 
the  coast. 

Monotony  The  ride  from  Beirut  to  Sidon  is  one  of  the  most  tedious  and  least  interestr 
ntadt  ing  in  Syria.  You  wade  through  leagues  of  deep  sand,  flounder  over  rocky 
headlands,  or  wind  along  the  shore  with  the  noisy  surf  dashing  over  the  horse's 
heels  and  your  own,  to  the  discomfort  of  both.  And  to  pass  from  one  to 
another  of  these  annoyances  in  endless  succession  is  the  traveller's  only  relief. 
The  sea  at  your  side  never  tires.  With  a  monotony  that  varies  not,  wave 
chases  wave  toward  the  shore  ;  then  hesitate,  swell  up,  and  topple  over  with  a 
heavy  fall,  which  sends  them,  in  quivering  beds  of  feathery  foam,  to  the  beach. 
In  the  soft  light  of  a  midsummer  moon  the  thing  is  beautiful ;  but  utter  soli- 
tude saddens,  ceaseless  repet  ition  wearies,  and  the  traveller  rejoices  to  escape 
iuto  the  green  alleys  of  old  Sidon's  fragrant  orchards, 
suon.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  yon  little  city,  which  we  are  approaching  with 
no  more  reverence  than  if  it  were  a  village  of  yesterday  on  tiie  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  is  Sidon— great  Zidon  of  Joshua. 

Ancient  cities,  like  prophets,  are  not  'without  honour  except  in  their  own 
country ;  and  yet,  though  Sidon  is  my  home,  I  never  ride  along  this  pretty 
beach,  with  the  gambling  surf  on  one  hand,  tall  tamarisks  on  the  other,  and 
the  city  before,  without  somewhat  of  that  enthusiasm  which  glowed  and 
burned  within  me  twenty-three  years  ago,  when  first  I  drew  near  tliis  venerable 
metropolis. 

As  we  arc  in  no  hurry,  let  me  hear  something  about  this  home  of  yours — 
this  "  mother  of  all  the  Phoenicians,"  before  we  enter  it.  She  looks  beautiful 
enough,  sitting  in  the  sea,  and  blushing  with  the  warm,  rosy  light  of  the  even- 
ing sun. 

story  of  Must  I  begin  at  "  the  beginning  ? "  The  story  is  long  and  old,  and  much  is 
forgotten  or  mixed  with  fable.  It  starts  off  in  this  fashion:  One  morning, 
soon  after  the  flood — but  here  conies  a  lad  with  golden  oranges  just  gathered 
from  Sidon's  luxurious  gardens.  Let  us  buy  them  to  give  relish  to  our  dusty 
Koah't  narrative.  Well,  the  great-grandson  of  Xoah,  emigrating  westward  when  men 
were  few  and  earth  a  wilderness,  crept  timidly  round  the  low  cape  of  Sarepta, 
and  gazed  earnestly  on  the  plain  that  stretches  this  way  along  the  shore.  At 
length  he  moved  forward,  and  pitched  his  tent  on  that  castle-crowned  7Vtf, 
which  now  overlooks  the  city.  "  Ilere,"  exclaimed  the  patriarch,  "  my 
wanderings  cease.  This  mound  shall  l>e  the  stronghold  of  my  future  city.  It 
meets  my  wants  in  all  resj»ects.  The  surface  declines  gently  northward  to  the 
beach,  where  it  falls  back  eastward,  forming  a  little  l»ay  open  to  the  north ;  and 
that  line  of  low  rocks,  parallel  with  the  sin-re,  encloses  a  quiet  basin  for  the 
ships  I  mean  to  build  after  the  model  of  my  grandfather's  ark.  That  long, 
narrow  island  affords  a  secure  retreat  for  the  time  of  danger.  This  broad  plain 
wc  will  cover  with  orchards  and  gardens ;  and  the  water  of  yon  limpid  stream 
shall  be  made  to  >isit,  by  a  thousand  rills,  ever)-  tree,  and  shrub,  and  flower 
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of  our  new  paradise.   The  sea  will  yield  her  varied  stores  in  such  abundance,  chaptkh 
that  the  very  art  of  fishing  will  take  its  name,  said,  from  our  metropolis ;  Yl1, 
while  over  these  eastern  hills  our  sons  will  hunt  the  boar  and  fleet  gazelle,  or 
snare  the  feathered  fowl,  to  increase  our  stores  and  enrich  our  feasts." 

The  venerable  patriarch  did  not  live  to  see  all  his  prophetic  anticipations 
realized.  Sidon,  however,  soon  grew  great.  Her  walls  towered  high,  and  were 
drawn  with  an  ample  compass,  embracing  an  area  many  times  larger  than  the 
present  city.  Her  harbour  was  crowded  with  merry  mariners  from  every  coast, 
and  caravans  filled  her  magazines  with  the  treasures  and  luxuries  of  the  dis- 
tant East 

None  dared  molest  her,  so  that  to  live  carelessly,  after  the  manner  of  the  SMotr* 
Zidonians,1  became  the  proverbial  synonym  of  perfect  prosperity.  Even  Joshua2  Blory* 
ventured  not  to  attack  her ;  and  the  flying  nations  found  a  safe  asylum  from 
his  devouring  sword  within  her  gates.  Her  merchant  ships  sailed  over  every 
sea.  She  built  strong  cities  along  the  shore— Beirut,  and  Gebal,  and  Arvad, 
and  Aocho,  and  Dor,  and  many  more.  She  planted  colonies  in  Cyprus  and  the 
Grecian  Isles,  in  Libya  and  in  Spain ;  while  by  her  side  she  nourished  her  fair 
daughter  Tyre. 

Then  began  her  long  and  sad  decline.  The  streams  of  her  prosperity  were  Her  de- 
dried  up  or  diverted.  The  proud  Pharaohs  from  the  Nile— the  stern  Assyrian  dlna 
from  distant  Nineveh — the  cruel  Chaldean  and  Persian  from  Babylon — the 
rough  he-goat  from  Grecia,  and  the  king  of  fierce  countenance  from  the  Tiber, 
all  helped  to  lay  poor  Sidon  in  the  dust.  And,  long  after,  those  locusts  which 
came  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  with  Apollyon  at  their  head,  completed  the 
work,  during  those  dismal  days  when  men  sought  death,  but  could  not  find  it 
And  yet  Sidon  still  exists,  and  has  always  clung  to  life  with  a  strange  tenacity. 
Her  history  runs  parallel  with  the  march  of  time,  down  the  ceaseless  current 
of  human  generations.  Not  so  Tyre,  Long  ages  have  rolled  away  since  con- 
tinental Tyre  sunk  beneath  the  "  burden  "  of  prophecy,  and  the  very  site  where 
she  stood  was  lost ;  and  there  are  men  yet  living  who  remember  when  the  boar 
was  roused  from  his  lair  among  the  thorns  and  briers  of  even  insular  Tyre. 
But  here  we  are  at  the  gate  of  our  good  city,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  shall  be 
in  our  own  hired  house,  on  the  wall  from  whence  you  can  survey  at  your  leisure 
what  remains  of  Sidon's  ruins,  and  that  about  her  which  never  can  be  ruined 
even  by  Mohammedan  despotism. 


<  Judg.  xxllL  7.  i  Jimh  *l  & 
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January  30th,  1807. 

A  storm.   We  were  not  mistaken.   The  storm  predicted  is  upon  us  in  all  its  majesty, 
and  we  shall  not  get  away  from  Sidon  until  it  has  spent  its  fury. 

Contrary  to  all  my  previous  ideas,  I  find  your  climate  extremely  variable  and 
uncertain.  There  seems  to  be  no  fixed  time  for  the  commencement  of  the 
winter  rains,  nor  is  it  much  more  certain  when  they  will  cease, 
variable  That  is  quite  true.  I  have  seen  these  rains  begin  early  in  November  and 
of '  Syria.  cmi  m  Fcbruary;  Du*  they  are  sometimes  delayed  until  January,  and  pro- 
longed into  May.  I  was  once  held  prisoner  in  a  wretched  khan  on  Lebanon 
for  two  days  by  a  storm  which  commenced  on  the  Gth  of  May.  Fresh  snow 
generally  falls  on  the  heights  of  Lebanon  and  Hennon  in  November,  but  I  have 
crossed  over  Jel>el  es  Sheikh  late  in  December  when  there  was  none.  It 
ordinarily  disappears,  except  from  sheltered  ravines,  early  in  April  j  and  yet 
the  mountain  tops  are  sometimes  covered  with  fresh  snow  late  in  May.  These 
are,  indeed,  great  variations,  and  they  subject  the  fanner  to  much  uncertainty 
and  many  losses.  All  kinds  of  crops,  including  silk,  fail  more  frequently  in 
Syria  and  Palestine  than  in  America.  This  has  always  been  the  case ;  and  the 
failure  is  also  more  complete  and  ruinous,  and  hence  we  so  often  read  in  the 
Bible  of  sore  famines  in  this  country. 

May  not  these  facts  give  greater  point  and  significancy  to  those  agricultural 
promises  (if  one  may  employ  such  language)  in  which  regularity  in  the  rains 
and  certainty  in  the  crops  were  guaranteed  to  Israel  on  condition  of  faithful 
obedience  ? 

Sense  of      No  doubt ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  to  this  day  the  people  of  every 

depen-  class,  faith,  and  character  familiarly  and  constantly  ascribe  regular  and  abun- 
dance on  ,  . 

God  of     dant  rains,  fruitful  seasons,  and  good  harvests  to  the  direct  agency  and  mter- 
acasona    position  of  God.   This  formal  and  devout  recognition  strikes  a  stranger  from 
America  as  indicating  a  high  degree  of  pious  sentiment ;  but  he  soon  perceives 
that  it  is  merely  the  stereotyped  idiom  of  daily  conversation,  and  lias  very  little 
connection  with  the  heart.   Still,  this  style  of  remark  has  its  origin  in  a  deep 
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of  uncertainty,  and  of  entire  dependence  for  their  daily  bread  upon  the  chaptkb 
showers  of  heaven,  delayed  nearly  every  year  until  much  painful  solicitude  is  yJ^' 
felt  by  all  classes.  Very  often  there  is  a  urn  versa!  cry,  from  man,  beast,  and 
bird,  and  burning  sky,  and  drooping  fields,  ere  the  Lord  hears  the  heavens, 
and  they  hear  the  earth,  and  the  earth  hears  the  corn,  and  the  wine,  and  the 
oil1  I  have  seen  several  instances  in  which  Moslems,  Christians,  and  Jewj 
have  united  in  fasts,  processions,  and  prayers  in  the  open  air,  for  the  showers 
that  water  the  earth.  On  one  occasion,  the  pasha,  attended  by  all  the  principal 
men  of  Beirut,  went  forth  in  procession,  and,  among  other  acts,  the  great  man 
held  the  plough  with  his  own  hands,  as  a  public  acknowledgment  of  depend- 
ence upon  the  fruits  of  the  field,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  upon  the  laliour 
of  the  ox. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  such  ceremonies  at  present.   How  long  may  this 
wild  storm  last  ? 

To  judge  from  ordinary  indications,  it  may  continue  ten  days  at  least, 
possibly  twenty. 
Indeed !   And  what  may  those  indications  be  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  tangible  shape  to  some  of  them,  which  yet  have  much  Great 
to  do  in  producing  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  oue  initiated,  by  long  expe 


n- 
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ence,  into  the  mysteries  of  Syrian  weather.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  not 
forget  that  this  is  the  time  for  heavy  storms,  especially  if  the  season  has  been 
hitherto  warm  and  dry,  as  this  has  been.  Great  rains  arc  now  needed  to  start 
the  fountains  and  saturate  the  earth  to  the  deepest  roots  of  the  trees.  With- 
out this  no  season  can  be  truly  prosperous  in  this  country,  because  a  large  part 
of  the  produce  is  gathered  from  the  olive,  the  mulberry,  the  rig,  the  walnut, 
the  apricot,  the  orange,  and  other  fruit  and  nut-bearing  trees.  Long  rains  arc 
therefore  in  season,  wid  to  be  expected.  Then  this  storm  has  obviously  U*en 
gathering  for  seve:al  days  past,  and  its  duration  generally  corresponds  to  the 
time  spent  in  coming  on.  Again,  the  wind  is  full  and  strong  from  the  proper 
rain  quarter — the  south-west — and  while  it  holds  to  that  point  the  storm  will 
continue.  It  will  not  clear  until  the  wind  shifts  round  toward  the  north, 
which  it  is  often  slow  to  do,  and  will  not  now  till  the  air  becomes  colder,  and 
Lebanon  is  covered  deep  with  snow.  As  in  ancient  times,  the  west  wind  Rainy 
brings  rain,  and  the  north  drives  it  away.2  There  is  also  a  somewhat  in  the 
thickness  and  colour  of  the  clouds  which  speaks  to  the  eye  of  exjierience :  and 
see  how  low  they  fly,  tearing  their  garments  to  tatters  on  the  rocky  crags  of 
Jebel  Rehan,  and  trailing  their  soiled  skirts  in  the  mire. 

''There's  not  a  cloud  on  all  the  plain 

Hut  tells  of  storm  to  conic  or  past; 
Here,  flying  loosely  as  the  mane 

Of  a  young  war-horse  in  the  blast; 
There,  rolled  in  mnsv»a  dark  and  swelling', 
As  proud  to  be  the  thunder's  dwelling" 

*  Hoku  IL  21,  2i.  «  Luke  xlL  64 ;  l'rov.  xxv  i». 
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part  There  will  be  no  fair  weather  until  they  sail  clear  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of 
Lebanon.  The  sea,  too,  by  its  hoarse  and  heavy  roar,  warns  the  mariner  to 
lower  his  topmasts,  double  his  anchors,  and  make  all  tight  for  a  long  and  hard 
gale ;  and  even  those  stupid  gulls,  careering  on  the  blast  far  inland,  add  their 
testimony  to  the  general  voice  of  nature.  Depend  upon  it,  we  are  in  for  a 
genuine  winter  storm,  and  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  reached  this 
Solace  for  snug  harbour  before  it  began.  Nor  need  the  time  pass  idly  away.  Here  are 
tnreiien.  books  to  consult ;  and  friends,  both  Frank  and  native,  from  whom  you  can 
glean  many  a  valuable  hint  for  future  use ;  so  "  wrap  the  garment  of  patience 
around  you/'  and  let  it  rain.  There  will  be  intermissions,  however  (for  no 
storm  in  this  country  is  without  them),  during  which  we  may  run  about  the 
city  and  its  environs ;  and  in  the  evenings  we  shall  have  reunions  of  friends, 
in  which  all  sorts  of  subjects  are  discussed.  You  will  thus  be  in  a  tine  school 
of  manners — Oriental  I  mean,  and  may  learn  more  of  the  customs  and  ways 
of  the  people  in  these  few  days  than  by  months  of  mere  travel  through  the 
land. 

According  to  this  occount,  Paul's  euroclydon  of  fourteen  days  was  no  very 
extraordinary  occurrence. 

Not  as  to  the  length  of  the  storm,  certainly ;  nor  do  I  understand  the  his- 
torian to  intimate  that  there  was  anything  miraculous  about  it  It  was  one, 
however,  of  extreme  violence :  "  Neither  sun  nor  stars  appeared  in  many  days, 
and  all  hope  of  being  saved  was  taken  away."1  And  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  there  were  no  intermissions  in  this  tempest,  any  more  than  that  the 
Farting,  people  literally  tarried  fourteen  days  fasting,  without  taking  anything.  Such 
expressions  never  deceive  or  disturb  an  Oriental.  They  do  not  mean  absolutely 
nothing.  In  our  medical  practice,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  accu- 
racy in  regard  to  what  a  patient  has  eaten.  Both  he  and  his  friends  will 
assure  you,  in  the  most  comprehensive  terms,  that  he  has  "  continued  fasting, 
having  eaten  nothing  f  and  yet,  by  close  questioning,  you  find  that  he  has 
loaded  his  stomach  with  trash  highly  injurious  to  him.  When  pressed  on  the 
point,  he  will  merely  say,  "  It  does  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned."  You  may 
take  this  as  a  general  canon  of  interpretation,  that  any  amount  much  less  than 
usual  means  "  nothing"  in  their  dialect ;  and  if  you  understand  more  by  it,  you 
are  misled.  In  fact,  their  ordinary  fasting  is  only  abstaining  from  certain 
kinds  of  food,  not  from  all,  nor  does  the  word  convey  any  other  idea  to  them. 
The  euro-  In  regard  to  Paul's  euroclydon :  it  Is  no  uncommon  thing  to  encounter 
dydon.  similar  storms  at  this  day,  in  the  same  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  I  have 
followed  nearly  the  exact  route  of  his  disastrous  voyage,  and,  as  our  noble 
steamer  sailed  in  between  Catzo  and  Candia — the  Crete  of  the  Acts — we  were 
met  by  a  tremendous  wind,  which  tried  the  utmost  power  of  her  engines. 
Slowly  and  laljoriously  she  ploughed  her  foaming  furrow  through  the  troubled 
sea,  close  under  Crete,  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  ran  into  the  harbour  of 
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Suda,  which  we  found  as  quiet  as  a  mill-pond  ;  and,  unlike  Paul's  Fair  Havens,  chapter 
it  would  be  quite  commodious  for  the  entire  British  navy  to  winter  in.  Here  VI1L 
we  remained  a  "  night  and  a  day ;"  but,  as  the  wind  did  not  moderate,  the 
captain  became  impatient,  and  sailed  out  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  gale.  For  & 
long  time  we  made  very  little  progress,  and,  as  we  ran  under  a  certain  island 
that  was  called  Clauda,  I  could  well  understand  that  such  a  vessel  as  that 
"  ship  of  Alexandria*'  must  have  been  exceedingly  tossed  with  the  tempest. 
However,  by  the  aid  of  steam,  we  were  carried  in  four,  instead  of  fourteen  days, 
to  that  "  certain  island  called  Melita,"  and  into  the  glorious  harbour  of  Valetta, 
instead  of  being  wrecked  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Paul's  Hay.  And  though  we 
were  also  laden  with  wheat,  we  were  not  obliged  to  cast  it  into  the  sea  to 
"  lighten  the  ship."  I  shall  never  forget  the  impressions  of  that  voyage  over 
the  seas  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  and  across  the  "  Adria,"  where  Paul  was 
driven  up  and  down  for  fourteen  days. 

I  no  longer  wonder  that  the  people  of  this  country  believe  in  jan,  and  Gho*t§. 
ghools,  and  all  the  exaggerated  machinery  of  the  Thousand  Nights.  About 
one  o'clock  I  was  startled  out  of  profound  sleep  by  the  most  frightful  noise  I 

; 
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ever  heard.  It  seemed  to  come  from  this  grave-yard  on  the  east  of  your 
house,  and  to  be  very  near.   Wliat  on  earth  could  have  produced  it  ? 
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part  It  was  nothing  but  a  concert  of  jackals.  You  may  be  serenaded  by  them 
every  night,  but  they  are  particularly  musical  in  the  fiercest  storms. 
a  concert  Deliver  me  from  their  music.  I  was  terrified.  It  began  in  a  sort  of  solo : 
of  jadul&  a  low,  long-drawn  wail,  rising,  and  swelling  higher  and  higher,  until  it  quite 
over-top}>cd  the  wind  ;  and  just  when  it  was  about  to  choke  off  in  utter  despair, 
it  was  reinforced  by  many  others,  yelling,  screaming,  Itarking,  wailing,  as  if  a 
whole  legion  of  demons  were  fighting  among  the  tombs  over  some  son  of  perdi- 
tion that  had  fallen  into  their  clutches. 

Why,  you  have  been  positively  startled  out  of  all  propriety  by  these  crea- 
tures ;  but  no  wonder.  What  a  doom  is  that' which  David  pronounces  upon 
those  who  seek  the  soul  of  the  righteous  to  destroy  it :  "  They  shall  fall  by  the 
sword  ;  they  shall  bo  a  portion  for  foxes  ;Ml  by  which  jackals  are  meant,  as  I 
suppose.  These  sinister,  guilty,  woe-begonc  brutes,  when  pressed  with  hunger, 
gather  in  gangs  among  the  graves,  and  yell  in  rage,  and  tight  like  fiends  over 
their  midnight  orgies ;  but  on  the  Uttle-field  is  their  great  carnival.  Oh !  let 
me  never  even  dream  that  any  one  dear  to  me  has  fallen  by  the  sword,  ami 
lies  there  to  be  torn,  and  gnawed  at,  and  dragged  al>out  by  these  hideous 
howlers. 

I  have  been  wanting  to  send  Salira  down  town  on  an  errand,  but  he  has 

been  pounding  at  something  most  zealously  all 
the  morning.   What  is  he  alter  ? 

He  is  braying  wheat  with  a  pestle  in  a  mortar, 
to  make  kibby,  the  national  dish  of  the  Arabs, 
and  a  very  good  one  it  is.   Every  family  has  one 
or  more  of  these  large  stone  mortars,  and  you 
moutau  akd  testlk.        nmv  }icar  the  sound  of  the  "  braying"  at  all  hours 
as  you  walk  the  streets  of  the  city. 

So  I  suppose  Solomon  means  that,  if  wc  pound  a  fool  in  a  mortar,  among 
wheat,  with  a  pestle,  into  a  batch  of  kibby,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart 
from  him  * 

At  anyrate,  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  country  so  likely  to  suggest  tho 
proverb ;  and  if  foolishness  will  not  depart  under  such  discipline,  the  case  is 
indeed  hopeless.  But  our  boy  is  braying  fish,  not  a  fool,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore have  kibbet  samak,  which  many  people  arc  extremely  fond  of.  It  is  more 
commonly  made  of  mutton,  mixed  with  fat  from  the  large  tail  of  the  sheep. 
When  thoroughly  pounded,  it  is  sent  to  the  oven,  and  baked  in  a  copper  dish 
made  for  the  purpose.  It  will  keep  good  in  winter  for  half  a  month,  and 
makes  a  capital  lunch  for  the  road. 

Srcthin*  a    While  on  the  subject  of  cooking,  take  another  favourite  dish  of  the  Arabs. 

kuL  They  select  a  young  kid,  fat  and  tender,  dress  it  carefully,  and  then  stew  it  in 
milk,  generally  sour,  mixed  with  onions  and  hot  spices  such  as  they  relish. 
They  call  it  Lebn  immA— "  kid  in  his  mother's  milk."   The  Jews,  however, 
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will  not  eat  it  They  say  that  Moses  specifically  forbade  it  in  the  precept,  chapter 
"  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk," 1  which  he  repeated  three  TIH- 
several  times,  and  with  special  emphasis.  They  further  maintain  that  it  is 
unnatural  and  barbarous  to  cook  a  poor  kid  in  that  from  which  it  derives  its 
life.  This  may  have  l»een  one  reason  for  the  prohibition,— many  of  the  Mosaic 
precepts  are  evidently  designed  to  cultivate  gentle  and  humane  feelings  ;  but 
"kid  in  his  mother's  milk"  is  a  gross,  unwholesome  dish,  calculated  also  to 
kindle  up  animal  and  ferocious  passions ;  and  on  these  accounts  Moses  may 
have  forbidden  it  Besides,  it  is  even  yet  associated  with  immoderate  feast- 
ing ;  and  originally,  I  suspect,  was  connected  with  idolatrous  sacrifices.  A 
great  deal  of  learning  has  been  spent  upon  this  passage  by  critics,  to  ascertain 
what  the  law-giver  referred  to ;  but  after  seeiug  the  dish  actually  prepared, 
and  hearing  the  very  name  given  to  it  which  Moses  employs,  we  havo  the 
whole  mystery  explained.  I  have  repeatedly  tasted  Lcbn  immA  ;  and,  when 
well  prepared,  it  has  a  rich  and  agreeable  flavour.  But,  though  there  is  little 
of  the  Je*  in  me,  yet  I  have  some  scruples  about  partaking  of  this  forbidden 
food,  just  as  I  have  in  regard  to  any  kind  of  dish  cooked  in  blood.  The  reason 
assigned  for  the  original  prohibition  continues  in  full  force  to  this  day :  "  But  EaUng 
flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  the  blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat"2  Nearly  ull  WowL 
sects  of  the  East,  Christian  included,  regard  this  reservation,  in  the  grant  to 
eat  tlesh,  as  strictly  obligatory.  The  semi-barbarian  Abyssinians,  according  to 
Bntce's  famous  story,  it  is  true,  violate  the  whole  breadth  of  the  precept 
when  they  cut  out  and  devour  Hesh  from  the  flanks  of  the  living  animal ;  and 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  command  was  aimed  against  some  such  brutal  prac- 
tice. However  that  may  be,  in  this  country,  not  only  blood-puddings,  but 
every  preparation  of  blood  for  food,  is  held  in  utter  abomination.  And  so, 
also,  it  is  unlawful  to  eat  animals,  fowls,  and  birds,  strangled  or  smothered, 
and  cooked  with  the  blood  in  them.  And,  in  my  feelings  at  least,  the  Orientals 
in  this  matter  are  right  Moses  repeats  the  prohibition  in  these  emphatic 
words :  "  Ye  shall  eat  no  manner  of  blood,  whether  it  be  of  fowl,  or  of  beast, 
in  any  of  youi  dwellings."3  And  again,  in  chap.  xvii.  10-14,'  it  is  reafhrmcd 
in  the  most  absolute  terms,  extended  even  to  strangers,  and  made  to  includo 
game  taken  in  hunting.  Accordingly,  our  hunters,  when  they  shoot  even  a 
small  bird,  are  careful  to  cut  its  throat,  and  "  pour  out  the  blood  thereof."  God 
himself  declares,  "  I  will  even  set  my  face  against  tliat  soid  that  cateth  blood, 
and  will  cut  him  off  from  among  liis  people." 

In  add  tion  to  the  original  reason  of  the  prohibition,  that  the  blood  is  the 
life,  it  is  here  added,  "  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar,  to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  your  souls."  And  let  us  not  forget  that  the  element  which  represents 
blood  is  still  given  to  us  in  the  Supper  as  the  symbol  of  atonement  How 
often  are  we  reminded  that  it  is  through  the  blood  of  atonement  alone  that  we  Atoning 
can  receive  ]>ardon  and  reconciliation  with  God !   And  it  seems  rash,  to  say  blood- 
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rt  the  least,  to  venture  needlessly  upon  the  violation  of  a  precept  announced 
before  the  law  was  given}  so  often  repeated,  surrounded  with  so  many  sanc- 
tions, and  suggestive  of  so  much  that  should  impress  the  heart  with  tenderest 
emotion  and  deepest  reverence.  And,  finally,  I  believe  that  the  apostolic 
council  of  Jerusalem  solemnly  reaffirms  this  prohibition,  and  with  special 
reference  to  the  Gentile  Church.1  For  once  I  am  an  Oriental,  and  while  I 
would  not  hastily  judge  him  that  eateth  even  blood,  think  they  do  better  who 
refuse. 

In  your  account  of  kibby  you  mentioned  the  large  tails  of  the  sheep,  which 
Urge  reminds  me  of  an  inquiry  I  have  to  make  on  this  subject.  Russell,  in  his 
"History  of  Aleppo,"  says  that  these  tails  grow  to  a  prodigious  size— sometimes 
weighing  fifty  pounds  ;  and  that  they  require  to  be  supported  and  defended 
from  injury  by  thin  boards,  which  have  little  wheels  attached  to  them  to 
facilitate  transportation.  My  mother  used  to  sing  "  little  be -peep,"  when  I 
was  a  child,  and  of  the  sheep  that  "left  their  tails  behind  them"— a  much 
more  sensible  custom  than  to  drag  them  on  little  carriages  "  behind  them." 
But,  seriously,  what  have  you  to  say  to  this  strange  story  ?  I  have  already 
seen  at  least  a  thousand  "  tails"  since  landing  in  Beirut,  and  have  examined 
them  carefully,  both  on  the  living  animal  and  when  dressed  for  the  market,  and 
I  must  say  that  Mr.  Russell's  statement  seems  somewhat  apocryphal.  None 
that  I  have  yet  noticed  would  weigh  more  than  ten  pounds. 

A  traveller  can  commit  no  greater  error  than  to  jump  to  the  conclusion, 
soon  after  he  arrives  in  a  country,  that  nothing  is  possible  but  what  he  has 
seen.  As  to  the  particular  matter  in  hand,  Russell  may  have  copied,  not 
from  observation,  but  from  Herodotus.  The  "  Father  of  History,"  however, 
strikes  off  in  a  bolder  strain  than  the  Aleppo  chaplain  deemed  it  safe  to  follow. 
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"  In  Arabia,"  says  he,  "  there  are  two  kinds  of  sheep.  One  of  them  is  remark- 
able for  an  enormous  length  of  tail,  extending  to  three  cubits,  if  not  morr. 
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If  they  were  permitted  to  trail  them  along  the  ground,  they  would  certainly  ul-  chapter 
cerate  from  friction.  But  the  shepherds  of  the  country  are  skilful  enough  to  make  VI"' 
little  carriages,  upon  which  they  secure  the  tails  of  the  sheep."—  Thalia,  113. 

As  to  the  "  boards "  and  the  "  carriages,"  I  choose  to  say  nothing,  except 
that  the  thing  is  not  absolutely  impossible.  But  I  have  been  to  Aleppo 
repeatedly,  and  have  inquired  into  this  matter  on  the  spot,  yet  could  never 
hear  of  such  an  apparatus ;  nor  have  I  found  any  sheep  that  needed,  or  would 
have  known  how  to  use  such  a  locomotive.  The  rest  of  Mr.  Russell's  account 
is  sufficiently  accurate,  and  quite  credible.  These  tails  (or,  as  the  Bible  more 
correctly  calls  them,  the  rump)  of  ordinary  sheep  in  the  market  do  not  w  eigh  The 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  pounds — about  your  own  estimate ;  but  when  the  '  nuni'' 
sheep  are  well  fattened,  they  grow  to  an  enormous  size.  I  have  seen  many  in 
Lebanon  so  heavy  that  the  owners  could  not  carry  them  without  difficulty,— yet 
I  never  saw  any  that  would  weigh  quite  fifty  pounds.  Such  a  tail,  however, 
is  within  the  limits  of  possibility.  The  cooks  use  this  mass  of  fat  instead  of 
Arab  butter,  and  many  prefer  it,  as  it  is  fresh  and  sweet,  while  the  other  is 
often  rancid.  No  doubt  this  is  the  "  rump"  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Leviti- 
cal  sacrifices,  which  was  to  be  taken  off  hard  by  the  back-bone.1  It  is,  in  fact, 
not  properly  a  tail,  but  a  mass  of  marrow-like  fat,  which  spreads  over  the 
whole  rump  of  the  sheep,  and  down  the  caudal  extremity  until  near  the  end, 
which,  as  Russell  says,  turns  back  upon  it  in  a  kind  of  appendix. 

Salim  led  me  through  an  entire  street  of  shoe-shops  this  morning.   Is  the  Rami* 
red  leather  which  the  shoemakers  use  the  rams'  skins  dyed  red,2  which  formed  Jj^*  dycd 
one  of  the  three  covers  of  the  tabernacle  ? 

No  doubt ;  and  there  is  a  definiteness  in  the  name  rami  skins  which  is 
worth  noticing.  From  time  out  of  mind  the  southern  part  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine has  been  supplied  with  mutton  from  the  great  plains  and  deserts  on  the 
north,  east,  and  south,  and  the  shepherds  do  not  ordinarily  bring  the  females 
to  market.  The  vast  flocks  which  annually  come  from  Armenia  and  Northern 
Syria  are  nearly  all  males.  The  leather,  therefore,  is  literally  rami  skins 
dyed  red.  It  is  pleasant  to  meet  such  perfect  accuracy  in  the  most  incidental 
allusions  and  minute  details  of  the  Mosaic  record. 

Yes,  it  is  indeed  satisfactory  to  find  everything  about  this  home  of  the  Bible 
just  as  it  should  be ;  and  the  testimony  seems  all  the  stronger  when  the  inci- 
dent is  so  minute  as  to  exclude  the  very  possibility  of  design.   Here  i3  an- 
other illustration  of  the  same  kind.   Tour  boy  has  just  let  down  a  basket  Basketfet 
through  the  window  by  the  watt,  to  get  oranges  from  this  garden  outside  the  JJJJ^J 
city.8   So  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians,  at  the  close  of  that  long  list  of  perils  and  w»il 
persecutions  which  he  had  encountered,  that  he  was  let  down  through  a  win- 
dow, in  a  basket,  by  the  wall,  when  Aretas,  the  governor  of  Damascus,  kept 
the  city  with  a  garrison,  desirous  to  apprehend  him  * 
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pam  Certainly  the  illustration  is  entirely  to  the  point,  and  there  are  seventeen 
L  windows  of  our  house  on  the  wall  of  the  city,  from  any  one  of  which  we  also 
could  easily  escape,  as  Paul  did,  if  the  governor  of  Sidon  should  watch  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  apprehend  us. 

In  our  visit  to  the  consul  to-day,  did  you  notice  the  writing  over  the  door 
and  all  round  the  room  ? 

I  did ;  and  it  reminded  me  of  the  recommendatiou  to  the  people  of  Israel : 
"  These  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  thou  shalt  write  them  upon 
the  posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates." 1  I  was  delighted  to  meet  with  this 
very  ancient  custom 

Writing  Moses  probably  did  not  originate,  but,  as  in  many  other  cases,  merely 
wan*.  Av&iled  himself  of  the  custom,  in  order  to  keep  the  precepts  of  the  Lord  ever 
before  the  eyes  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Indeed,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Egyptians  observed  a  similar  practice  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  But, 
whatever  may  be  its  origin,  it  has  been  perpetuated  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  among  all  classes  in  this  country.  The  Moslems  are  ]>articularly  fond  of 
it.  They  never  set  up  a  gate,  cover  a  fountain,  build  a  bridge,  or  erect  a  house, 
without  writing  on  it  choice  sentences  from  the  Koran,  or  from  their  best 
poets.  Christians  also  do  the  same.  The  consul,  as  you  saw,  has  adorned  his 
best  room  with  a  multitude  of  extracts  from  the  Psalms,  written  in  large 
characters,  very  much  involved,  which  is  considered  particularly  ornamental, 
and  is,  besides,  a  constant  puzzle  to  exercise  the  skill  of  the  visitor.  Indeed, 
very  few  can  decipher  these  intricate  mazes  of  Arabic  caligraphy.  This  custom 
is  certainly  not  objectionable  in  itself,  and  may  be  useful  at  all  times,  but  it 
was  more  appropriate  when  books  were  few,  and  only  within  the  reach  of  the 
learned  and  the  wealthy.  Like  every  other  good  practice,  however,  it  could 
be,  and  was,  early  perverted  into  a  hurtful  superstition.  These  sentences  were 
and  are  inscribed  as  charms  to  keep  off  evil  spirits,  and  to  afford  protection 
against  disease  and  other  calamities.  The  same  is  true  of  the  customs 
referred  to  in  the  8th  verse :  "  Thou  shalt  bind  thcni  for  a  sign  upon  thy  hand, 
Frontlet*  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes."  These  signs  and  frontlets, 
of  every  kind,  whether  engraved  on  signets,  written  on  parchments  and  en- 
closed in  silver  cases,  or  simply  tattooed  on  the  hands,  the  forehead  between  the 
eyes,  or  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  universally  regarded  as  charms  possess- 
ing talistnanic  virtues.  The  Moslems,  Nusairieh,  and  Bedawin  Arabs  attach 
great  importance  to  them,  and  never  venture  abroad  without  them.  But 
Moses  wrtainly  did  not,  in  auy  case,  countenance  superstition,  and  probably 
intended  by  these  precepts  to  appropriate  to  a  valuable  purpose  customs  he 
could  not  eradicate,  and  ornaments  which  he  could  not  induce  the  people  to 
lay  aside.  We  learn  from  Herodotus,  and  other  ancient  writers,  that 
the  people  throughout  all  these  countries  were  universally  attached  to  such 
superstitions. 


1  DeuL  rl  9,  ami  xL  20. 
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The  Jews  have  always  observed  this  precept,  I  suppose,  but  not  always  in  chaptkb 
the  same  way.   In  the  times  of  their  national  prosperity,  when  they  could  act  T111, 
out  their  religion  without  fear  of  enemies,  they  literally  engraved  the  "  laws  of  Parch, 
the  Lord"  on  their  gates  and  door-posts.  But  for  generations,  no  one  knows  mc"£™ 
how  many,  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  certain  of  these  laws  on 
small  rolls  of  parchment,  which  they  enclose  in  some  sort  of  case,  and  insert 
into  a  niche  made  in  the  post,  or  in  the  plaster  upon  it   Even  in  cities  like 
Safet  and  Tiberias,  where  the  Jews  are  the  majority,  they  still  do  the  same ; 
and,  although  the  parchments  are  not  absolutely  hidden,  yet  they  are  so 
adjusted  that  it  was  not  until  after  many  years'  residence  in  this  country  that 
1  was  aware  of  their  existence,  or  knew  where  to  find  them.  This  parchment 
is  called  medzuzah,  and  the  j>assages  written  are  generally  Deuteronomy  vi 
4-9,  and  xi.  13-30.   The  ceremonies  accompanying  the  operation  are  different 
in  different  places,  sometimes  puerile,  always  superstitious. 

Come  to  the  kiosk,  and  tell  me  what  is  going  forward  in  the  street 

That  is  a  funeral  procession,  which,  like  most  other  things  purely  Oriental,  A  nuierai 
is  without  order — a  confused  medley  of  men  and  boys,  in  all  sorts  of  costume, 
rolling  on  somehow  or  other  toward  the  cemetery.  The  only  thing  solemn 
about  it  is  the  low,  sad  monotone  in  which  they  chant  that  eternal  truth,  "La 
illah  ilia  Allah — no  god  but  God;"  accompanied  by  that  necessary  lie,  as 
Gibbon  calls  it,  "  W  Muhammedhu  russul  Allah — and  Mohammed  is  the  pro- 
phet of  God."  This,  and  nothing  else,  is  their  funeral  dirge,  and  they  repeat  waning 
it  over  and  over  until  they  reach  the  grave. 

See  how  those  women  toss  their  arms,  swing  handkercluefs,  and  scream, 
and  shriek  at  the  top  of  their  voices  !   Those  are  the  relatives,  I  suppose  ? 

Yes,  and  they  go  before  to  the  grave  ;  for  it  is  not  customary  for  women  and 
men  to  walk  together  on  such  occasions. 

But  what  are  they  about  now  ?  They  have  formed  a  circle,  like  a  bull-ring 
at  a  country  fight,  and  there  are  two  or  three  men  inside,  as  if  they  were  the 
combatants. 

Wait  a  moment,  and  you  will  see  what  it  all  means.   Now  they  begin,  a  iikr 
Those  two  men  in  the  centre  are  the  choristers,  and  are  singing  one  of  then- 
hymns.    The  whole  performance  is  called  a  zikr. 

How  they  shake  their  heads,  and  twist  and  jerk  their  bodies !  and  what  do 
they  repeat  with  such  emphasis  and  solemnity  ? 

This  is  but  the  commencement;  the  storm  will  burst  out  by  degrees.  They  say 
nothing  but  "  Ya- Allah  !  Ya- Allah  ! " 1  beginning,  as  you  sec,  very  slowly.  It 
will  soon  come — is  coming  faster  and  louder;  as  they  grow  warm,  their 
motions  become  wild  and  frantic ;  the  chant  runs  into  a  horrid,  deep  growl, 
like  wild  beasts,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  any  words — merely 
"Allah,  Allah,  Allah"  which  they  drive  through  their  tliroats  at  a  most  peril- 
ous rate.   This  they  will  continue  until,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  they  break  down. 
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part  Generally  some  one  goes  off  into  convulsions,  and,  foaming  at  the  mouth  like 
J"  an  epileptic,  falls  to  the  ground,  when  the  zikr  ceases.  There  goes  one  already. 
The  end.  It  is  very  kind  and  considerate  in  him  to  terminate  the  hideous  performance  so 
speedily.  He  is  now  supposed  to  be  in  a  divine  trance !  There  is  nothing  in 
all  the  customs  of  the  East  so  outrageously  repulsive  and  disgusting  as  this 
zikr.  The  men  look  like  demons  yelling,  and  stamping,  and  foaming  around 
the  dead.  If  there  be  demoniacal  possession  in  our  day,  it  is  seen,  beyond  a 
doubt,  in  this  hideous  ceremony. 


January  10th. 

I  have  been  down  at  the  castle  watching  the  waves.  They  come  in  fast  and 
thick,  hills  over  hills,  heaving  and  tossing  their  huge  volumes  against  the 
island  and  the  rocks  of  the  harbour  with  uproar  prodigious — the  very  "  noise 
of  many  waters,"  so  often  sung  by  Hebrew  poets.  Now  and  then  one  mightier 
than  the  rest  rolls  right  over  everything,  thunders  against  the  old  castle,  over- 
rides the  causeway,  and  rushes  headlong  on  the  houses,  and  up  the  lower 
Ship*  streets  of  the  city.  Sidon's  modern  mariners  may  well  be  thankful  for  their 
sheltered  beach  along  that  ancient  wall,  whereon  to  lay  their  tiny  craft  for  the 
winter. 

TTiebcacii.  This  has  always  been  the  practice,  I  suppose.  The  Phoenicians  never  had  a 
harbour  where  ships  could  ride  in  safety  during  the  storms  of  winter,  and 
hence  they  drew  them  up  on  shore.  They  could  thus  dispense  with  harbours, 
and  could  and  did  build  towns  along  the  coast,  wherever  there  was  a  bit  of 
sandy  beach  largo  enough  for  their  vessels.  I  counted  sixteen  deserted  sites 
on  the  shore  between  Sidon  and  Tyre— a  distance  of  not  more  than  twenty 
miles— and  not  one  of  them  ever  had  a  harbour.  When  spring  opens,  they 
launch  their  ships,  rig  up  and  re-pitch  them,  and  prosecute  their  business 
until  the  next  winter,  when  they  again  dismantle  and  haul  them  on  shore. 
Nor  was  this  custom  confined  to  the  Phoenicians.  The  Greeks  did  the  same, 
even  with  their  war-ships  on  the  coast  of  Troy,— which,  by  the  way,  is  about  as 
destitute  of  harbours  as  this  of  Syria.  It  is  plain  that  Homer's  heroes  not 
only  did  so  with  their  navy,  but  even  built  a  fortification  around  their  ships  to 
sidonian  protect  them  from  the  Trojans.  Indeed,  Sidonian  ships  were  there  to  aid  the 
•hip*  at  beleaguered  city.  And  it  is  a  pleasing  corroboration  of  the  Biblical  account  of 
the  ancient  greatness  of  Sidon,  to  find  her  pre-eminent  in  commerce  and  in  art 
at  that  early  day.  The  "  king  of  kings  and  fierce  Achilles"  were  proud  to 
wear  Sidonian  purple,  and  fight  their  battles  in  her  ]x>lished  armour.  And 
Homer's  heroines  also  arrayed  themselves  in  gorgeous  robes,— 

*•  Which  from  »oft  Sidon  youthful  Paris  bore. 
With  Helen,  touching  on  the  Tyrian  •horc." 

And  from  Sidon  came  that 

•*  Silver  bowl,  the  largest  of  Its  kind. 
The  pride  of  king*,  and  labour  of  a  god.** 
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And,  if  we  may  so  judge  from  the  story  of  Menelaus,  in  the  fifteenth  lxx>k  of  ohaptkr 
the  Odyssey,  the  Sidonians  were  a  kind  of  Yankee  pedlers  in  those  olden  YU1- 

"A  ship  of  Sldon  anchor'd  In  our  port. 
Freighted  with  toys  of  every  tort — 
With  gold  and  amber  chains,  etc  etc. 
Each  female  eye  the  glittering  links  omploy; 
They  turn,  review,  and  cheapen  every  toy." 


And  the  treacherous  heroine  of  the  story,  "  A  fair  Phoenician,  tall,  full-sized, 
and  skilled  in  works  of  elegance,"  was  from  our  city  :— 

44 1  too  from  glorious  Sldon  came, 
Fumoos  for  wealth  by  dyeing  earn'd." 

If  such  was  Sidon's  fame  hefore  Troy  was  hnmed  or  Ilomer  sang,  she  not  only 
may,  but  must  have  been  "great,"  when  Joshua  conquered  at  Merom.1 

I  have  noticed  every  morning  since  coming  to  Sidon,  that  women  come  forth  Women  at 
very  early  to  visit  the  graves.  They  move  about  under  the  trees  and  among 
the  toml«  in  the  grey  dawn,  wrapped  up  from  head  to  foot  in  their  whito 
sheets,  and  looking  for  all  the  world  like  veritable  ghosts.  Sometimes  I  hear 
the  voice  of  prayer,  some  weep  and  sob,  while  others  sing  or  chant  in  a  low, 
monotonous  tone.  The  whole  tbing  is  very  novel,  and  thus  far  deeply 
affecting. 

You  do  well  to  limit  the  duration  of  your  emotion,  and  may  safely  moderate 
ita  intensity  as  fast  as  possible.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  this 
public  manifestation  is  the  work  of  that  arch-tyrant,  custom,  and  nothing 
more.  The  inquiry,  What  will  the  world  say  if  I  don't  go  and  weep  ?  sets  all 
your  ghosts  in  motion ;  and,  unless  your  sympathy  is  directed  toward  the 
slave,  it  is  merely  thrown  away.  They  themselves  curse  the  tyrant  they  obey, 
as  bitterly  as  the  Moslem  does  the  fast  of  Ramadan,  which  yet  he  observes. 
In  either  case,  it  is  artificial,  hypocritical,  slavish.  You  observe  that  some  of  Weeping, 
these  performers  have  tents  pitched  above  the  graves  which  require  to  be  wept 
over.  These,  however,  afford  but  slight  protection  against  this  pitiless  storm 
and  piercing  wind.  The  great  majority  have  no  cover,  and  the  mourners  go 
home  to  muse  rheumatisms  and  catarrhs,  bum  in  fevers,  or  go  blind  with 
ophthalmia.  The  real  weeping  is  in  the  houses.  And  when  you  further  know 
that  many  of  these  mourners  and  chanters  are  hired,  and  weep,  howl,  beat 
their  breast,  and  tear  the  hair  according  to  contract,  your  compassion  will  fail 
fast,  or  take  another  direction,  and  sigh  for  the  victims  of  folly  and  fashion. 

You  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  there  is  no  genuine  sorrow  among  this 
people.  The  voice  of  nature  is  far  too  strong  to  be  stifled,  even  by  this  machin- 
ery of  hypocrisy.  Amid  all  tliis  ostentatious  parade,  there  are  burning  tears, 


1  [This  hardly  follows,  as  the  era  of  Joshua  was  long  before  the  siege  of  Troy.  Joshua  fought 
at  Merom  at  least  1450  years  n.c.    The  usual  date  of  the  Trojan  war  ii  about  two  centuries 
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I. 


Hired 
mourners. 


and  hearts  bursting  in  agony  and  despair.  Many  a  Mary  still  goes  to  the  grave 
to  weep  there,  and  true  friends  follow  them  thither  with  real  sympathy.1  But 


WOMEN  WRITING  AT  TUE  GRAV 


where  iron  custom  compels  everybody  to  visit  the  bereaved,  and  to  act  well  the 
part  of  comforters  and  mourners  according  to  prescribed  forms,  much  will,  of 
course,  be  manufactured  for  the  occasion  ;  and  so  it  is  ad  nauseam.  Many  of 
the  women  are  admirable  performers,  and  could  put  to  the  blush  the  mast 
accomplished  actress  on  the  European  stage.  These  customs  date  far  back  in 
the  history  of  earth's  sorrows.  "  Man  is  l>orn  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly 
upward."2  Job  had  his  friends  who  came  from  a  distance  to  comfort  him,  and 
many  of  the  expressions  now  detailed  with  a  glib  volubility  which  confounds 
us  simple  Americans,  are  copied  from  those  celebrated  dialogues.  On  similar 
occasions  lover  and  friend  hasten  from  afar  to  mingle  their  condolence  with 
the  wretched,  and  sometimes  with  no  kinder  feelings  than  those  of  Bildad  and 
his  associates. 

Even  the  custom  of  hiring  mourners  is  very  ancient.  Jeremiah  says, "  Con- 
sider ye,  and  call  for  the  mourning  women,  that  they  may  come  ;  and  send  for 


•  John  xL  31. 
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cunning  women,  that  they  may  come  ;  and  let  them  make  haste,  and  take  up  a  chaptei 
wailing  for  us,  that  our  eyes  may  run  down  with  tears,  and  our  eyelids  gush  Y11L 
out  with  waters." 1  Every  particular  here  alluded  to  is  observed  on  funeral 
occasions  at  the  present  day.  There  are  in  every  city  and  community  women 
exceedingly  cunning  in  this  business.  These  are  always  sent  for,  and  kept  in 
readiness.  When  a  fresh  company  of  sympathizers  comes  in,  these  women 
"make  haste"  to  take  up  a  wailing,  that  the  newly  come  may  the  more  easily 
unite  their  tears  with  the  mourners.  They  know  the  domestic  history  of  every 
person,  and  immediately  strike  up  an  impromptu  lamentation,  in  which  they 
introduce  the  names  of  their  relatives  who  have  recently  died,  touching  some 
tender  chord  in  every  heart ;  and  thus  each  one  weeps  for  his  own  dead,  and 
the  performance,  which  would  otherwise  be  difficult  or  impossible,  comes  easy 
and  natural,  and  even  this  extemporaneous,  artificial  sorrow  is  thereby  redeemed 
from  half  its  hollow-heartedness  and  hypocrisy.  There  may  yet  be  occasions, 
in  the  politer  circles  of  European  society,  when  such  a  machinery  for  manufac- 
turing tears  will  be  a  great  convenience. 

On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  that  the  modern  customs  of  mourning  are  more 
extravagant,  even  in  Syria,  than  the  ancient. 

We  find  allusions  in  old  authors  to  the  custom  of  collecting  the  tears  of  the  Tear- 
mourners,  and  preserving  them  in  bottles.   Thus  David  prays,  "  Put  thou  my  bottl8fc 
tears  into  thy  bottle :  are  they  not  in  thy  book  ?"2  These  lachrymatories  are 
still  found  in  great  numbers  on  opening  ancient  tombs.   A  sepulchre  lately 
discovered  in  one  of  the  gardens  of  our  city  had  scores  of  them  in  it.   Tbey  are 
made  of  thin  glass,  or  more 
generally  of  simple  pottery, 
often  not  even  baked  or  glazed, 
with  a  slender  body,  a  broad 
bottom,  and  a  funnel-shaped 
top.    They  have  nothing  in 
them  but  du*t  at  present.  If 
the  friends  were  expected  to 
contribute  their  share  of  tears 
for  these  bottles,  they  would 
very  much  need  cunning  women 
to  cause  their  eyelids  to  gush 
out  with  waters.   These  forms 
of  ostentatious  sorrow  have  ever 
been  offensive  to  sensible  people. 
Thus  Tacitus  says:  "  At  my 
funeral  let  no  tokens  of  sorrow 
he  seen,  no  pompous  mockery 
of  woe.   Crown  me  with  chap- 
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fart    lets,  strew  flowers  on  my  grave,  and  let  my  friends  erect  no  vain  memorial  to 
'•     tell  where  my  remains  arc  lodged." 

How  long  do  these  seasons  of  mourning  continue  ? 

There  is  no  absolute  law  on  the  subject,  and  the  duration  and  intensity  of 
grief  varies.  The  most  bitter  lamentations  are  for  young  men,  and  for  fathers 
of  families.  These  are  sometimes  very  extravagant  and  greatly  prolonged. 
That  tent  under  our  windows  covers  the  grave  of  a  young  man,  and,  as  you  see, 
they  are  there  every  day,  although  he  has  been  buried  for  several  weeks.  There 
are,  however,  certain  days  on  which  the  regular  business  of  mourning  is  renewed. 
A  curious  and  rather  pretty  custom  is  very  commonly  practised  by  the  Mos- 
lems, connected,  however,  with  superstitious  notions  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  departed.  On  the  eve  preceding  any  great  festival,  the  relatives,  generally 
the  women,  go  to  the  graves  and  fill  small  holes,  left  purposely  at  the  head  and 
foot  of  the  tomb,  with  fresh  myrtle  bushes,  and  sometimes  palm  branches,  which 
are  watered  daily  to  keep  them  green.  Some  do  this  every  Thursday  evening, 
because  Friday  is  their  sacred  day.  You  had  better  read  what  Lane  says  on 
this  subject  at  your  leisure,  for  it  would  now  be  tedious  to  describe  all  their 
funeral  customs,  and  equally  useless.  There  is  one,  however,  to  which  our 
Saviour  alludes,  that  of  white-washing  the  sepulchres,  which  should  not  pass 
unnoticed.  I  have  l>een  in  places  where  this  is  repeated  very  often.  The 
white-  graves  are  kept  clean  and  white  as  snow— a  very  striking  emblem  of  those 
*«ijing  pamted  hypocrites,  the  Pharisees,  beautiful  without,  but  full  of  dead  men's 
du  es.  bones  and  all  uncleanness  within.  "  So  ye  also  outwardly  appear  righteous  unto 
men,  but  within  ye  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity." 1 

Is  there  anything  in  modern  usage  which  explains  Deut.  xxvi.  14 :  "  I  have 
not  eaten  thereof  in  my  mourning,  neither  have  I  taken  away  ought  thereof 
for  any  unclean  use,  nor  given  ought  thereof  for  the  dead  ?" 

Yes ;  this  passage  is  made  sufficiently  plain  by  an  acquaintance  with  modern 
funeral  customs.  What  you  have  just  read  is  part  of  that  protestation  which 
the  devout  Jew  was  required  to  make  at  the  close  of  the  third  year,  "  which  is 
the  year  of  tithing."  He  was  to  come  before  the  Lord  and  say, "  I  have  brought 
away  the  hallowed  things  out  of  my  house,  and  also  have  given  them  unto  the 
Levite  and  unto  the  stranger,  to  the  fatherless  and  to  the  widow,  according  to 
all  thy  commandments.  I  have  not  eaten  thereof  in  my  mourning,  neither 
have  I  taken  away  ought  thereof  for  any  unclean  use,  nor  given  ought  thereof 
for  the  dead."  This  was  the  strongest  possible  protestation  that  he  had  dealt 
faitlifully  in  the  matter  of  tithing  and  consecrated  things,  and  in  charities  to 
the  poor.  He  had  not  allowed  himself  to  divert  anything  to  other  uses,  not 
even  by  the  most  pressing  and  unforeseen  emergencies.  It  is  here  assumed, 
Expense  or  rather  implied,  that  times  of  mourning  "  for  the  dead"  were  expensive,  and 
of  func-  also  tnat  the  stern  law  of  custom  obliged  the  bereaved  to  defray  those  expenses, 
however  onerous.  The  same  thing  lies  at  the  basis  of  that  excuse  for  not  fol- 


>  Matt  ixilL  27,  28. 
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lowing  our  Saviour,—"  Suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father a  duty  which  chat>tkr 
must  take  precedence  of  all  others.  Such  it  was  among  most  ancient  nations,  Vl!l- 
and  such  is  the  public  sentiment  at  this  day.  Moreover,  funerals  are  now 
i  uinously  expensive.  Crowds  of  relatives,  friends,  and  acquaintances  assemble 
on  these  occasions.  The  largest  gatherings  ever  seen  on  Lebanon  are  on  these 
occasions.  For  all  these  guests  refreshments  must  be  provided,  and  not  a  few 
from  a  distance  tarry  all  night,  and  must  be  entertained.  Then  these  gather- 
ings and  feasts  for  the  dead  arc  repeated  at  stated  times  for  forty  days.  The 
priests  also,  and  religious  functionaries  of  all  sects,  must  be  rewarded  for  their 
attendance  at  the  time,  and  for  their  subsequent  prayers  and  good  offices  in 
behalf  of  the  dead.  A  young  friend  of  mine,  whose  father  lately  died,  informs 
me  that  the  ecclesiastics  are  demanding  of  him  twenty  thousand  piastres  for 
these  subsequent  services.  In  short,  many  families  are  reduced  to  poverty  by 
funerals  ;  and  it  must  have  been  substantially  so  in  remote  ages,  for  the  customs 
were  very  similar.  The  temptation,  therefore,  to  devote  a  part  of  the  tithes,  nthes. 
hallowed  things,  and  charities,  to  defray  those  enormous,  unforeseen,  and  pro- 
vidential expenses,  woidd  be  very  urgent ;  and  he  who  stood  faithful  at  such 
times  might  be  safely  trusted  on  all  other  occasions.  Ilence  the  protestation 
covers  the  strongest  case  that  could  be  selected.  The  words,  "  nor  given  ought 
thereof  for  the  dead,"  are  explained  by  a  curious  custom  still  observed  with 
great  care.  On  certain  days  after  the  funeral,  large  quantities  of  corn  and  other  Pr**w>t« 
food  are  cooked  in  a  particular  manner,  and  sent  to  all  the  friends,  however 
numerous,  in  the  name  of  the  dead.  I  have  had  many  such  presents  ;  but  my 
dislike  of  the  practice,  or  something  else,  renders  these  dishes  peculiarly  dis- 
gusting to  me. 

A  custom  prevails  among  the  Bedawin  Arabs,  and  especially  those  around 
the  Huleh,  which  illustrates  this  whole  subject.  When  one  of  their  number 
dies,  they  immediately  bring  his  best  ox  or  buffalo,  and  slaughter  it  near  to  the 
body  of  the  deceased.  They  then  cook  it  all  for  a  great  feast,  with  burghul, 
rice,  and  whatever  else  good  to  eat  they  may  possess.  The  whole  tribe,  and 
neighbours  also,  assemble  for  the  funeral,  and  go  direct  from  the  grave  to  this 
sacrificial  feast  The  vast  piles  of  provisions  quickly  disappear,  for  the 
Bedawin  despatch  their  dinners  with  a  rapidity  that  would  astound  a  table 
d'hOte  at  a  Western  railway  station.  However,  every  one  must  partake  at 
least  of  a  morsel.  It  is  a  duty  to  the  departed,  and  must  be  eaten  in  behalf 
of  the  dead.  Even  strangers  passing  along  are  constrained  to  come  and  taste 
of  the  feast  My  friends  of  Hasbeiya  inform  me  that  this  custom  is  so  binding 
that  it  must  be  observed,  though  it  consume  every  item  of  property  and  of  pro- 
visions the  man  possessed,  and  leave  the  wife  and  children  to  starve.  It  is  the 
feast  of  the  dead.  That  the  Jewish  tithe-payer,  when  pressed  even  by  such  a 
stringent  call  as  this,  had  left  untouched  the  tenths  which  were  devoted  to 
God,  was  the  very  best  proof  that  could  be  demanded  or  produced  that  he  had 
acted  honestly  in  this  matter. 

I  have  been  sauntering  through  the  cemeteries  of  Sidon.  Ever/  sect,  I  per- 
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part   ccive,  has  its  separate  grave-yard   That  of  the  Moslems,  under  these  pretty 
x*      China  trees,  is  the  largest  and  most  striking.   Both  they  and  the  Christians 
Ceme-     seem  to  liave  a  disposition  to  place  the  foot  of  the  grave  toward  the  east  Those 
toriefc      of  the  Jews  all  turn  toward  Jerusalem ;  but-the  Metwalies  bury  as  it  happens, 
and  appear  to  take  very  little  care  of  their  graves.   As  a  general  fact,  I  sup- 
pose the  ancients  expended  far  more  upon  their  tombs  than  the  moderns.  Are 
there  no  old  scpidelires  about  Sidon  ? 
Old  tombs.    Countless  numbers.   All  those  eastern  hills  are  full  of  them.   They  are  of 
all  sizes,  and  the  internal  arrangements  are  very  various.   Most  of  them  con- 
sist of  a  square  or  oblong  room,  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  which  the  niches 
for  the  bodies  extend  six  or  seven  feet  into  the  rock.   I  have  counted  sixteen 
of  these  in  a  single  room ;  but  we  need  not  suppose  that  they  were  all  hewn  at 
the  same  time,  or  even  in  the  same  age.  A  family  selected  a  cavet  if  one  could 
be  found,  which  they  trimmed  and  squared,  and  cut  in  it  as  many  niches  as 
they  expected  to  need.   Their  j>osterity  would  hew  new  ones  as  occasion 
required  ;  and  when  the  original  room  was  full,  they  cut  out  another  behind,  or 
at  the  side  of  it,  and  thus  went  on  enlarging  from  generation  to  generation, 
as  long  as  the  family  existed. 
Machpe-      This  was  done,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  which 
^        Abraham  purchased  for  a  family  burying-place.   Jacob,  when  about  to  die  in 
Egypt,  made  Joseph  swear  to  bury  hiin :  "  In  my  grave  which  I  have  digged 
for  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  there  shalt  thou  bury  me." 1  Now  Jacob  could 
only  dig  a  grave  for  himself  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  by  cutting  out  a  separate 
niche.   Abraham  made  one  for  Sarah,  and  another  was  prepared  for  himself. 
Isaac  prepared  one  for  himself  and  Rebekah,  and  there  Jacob  says  he  buried 
Leah.2 

In  some  sepulchral  rooms  there  are  double  tiers  of  niches,  one  above  the 
other.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  plan  with  the  northern  Phoeni- 
cians, as  you  find  them  not  far  from  Tortosa,  Gebile,  Ladaklyeh,  and  Seleucia. 
The  entire  system  of  rooms,  niches,  and  passages,  may  be  comprehended  at 
Tombs  once  by  an  inspection  of  the  plan  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges,  near  Jerusalem, 
of  the  which  I  borrow  from  Mr.  Williams's  valuable  work  on  the  Holy  City.  The 
entrance  faces  the  west,  and  has  a  vestibule  (A)  thirteen  feet  by  nine.  Chamber 
(B),  nearly  twenty  feet  square,  and  eight  lugh.  The  north  side  is  seen  in 
elevation  in  Fig.  2,  and  shows  two  tiers  of  niches,  one  over  the  other, — not  often 
met  with  in  tombs.  There  are  seven  in  the  lower  tier,  each  seven  feet  long, 
twenty  inches  wide,  and  nearly  three  feet  high.  The  upper  tier  has  three 
arched  recesses,  and  each  recess  has  two  niches.  From  this  room  (B)  doors 
lead  out  into  chambers  (C  and  D),  wluch  have  their  own  peculiar  system  of 
niches,  or  loculi,  for  the  reception  of  the  bodies,  as  appears  on  the  plan.  I 
havo  explored  scores  of  sepulchres  at  Ladaklyeh  closely  resembling  this  at 
Jerusalem,  and  there  are  many  in  the  plain  and  on  the  hill  sides  above  us  here 
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*t  Sidon  of  the  same  general  form— chambers  within  chambers,  and  each  with  chapter. 
niches  for  the  dead,  variously  arranged,  according  to  taste  or  necessity.   The  YIJL 
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interior  of  not  a  few  of  those  about  Sidon  was  plastered  originally,  or  in  after 
*ges,  with  a  hard  cement  or  stucco,  which  is  still  quite  perfect  in  some  of 
them.  In  one  I  found  a  Greek  inscription,  drawn  in  the  stucco  before  it  Tomb*  ;n 
hardened.  In  others  there  were  such  inscriptions  written  on  the  plaster  with  sldon- 
red  ink.  One  large  one  is  adorned  with  wreaths  of  Mowers  and  small  birds, 
with  palm,  orange,  and  other  trees,  such  as  are  now  found  in  the  gardens 
below.   These  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  orange  had  been  cultivated  at 
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part  Sidon  from  a  very  remote  age.  But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  stucco- 
'•  ing,  writing  in  Greek,  and  painting  upon  the  tombs,  took  place  long  after  they 
were  first  hewn  in  the  rock,  probably  after  the  original  occupants  had  returned 
to  utter  dust.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  suspicion  from  examining  a  large  tomb 
which  was  uncovered  last  winter  on  the  plain.  The  surface  above  it  had  been 
used  from  time  out  of  mind  as  a  summer  threshing-floor.  A  shaft,  sunk  about 
ten  feet  through  the  soil,  exposed  a  low  door  in  the  face  of  the  rock  opening 
into  a  room  thirty  feet  long  by  twelve  broad.  The  ceiling  and  walls  are  stuccoed 
and  ornamented  with  various  figures  in  red  paint ;  and  a  Greek  inscription, 
written  with  the  same  paint,  runs  quite  round  the  room,  as  a  sort  of  ornamental 
Iwrder.  It  is  much  the  longest  inscription  I  have  seen,  and  the  letters  are 
large,  well  formed,  and  as  perfect  as  the  day  they  were  laid  on.  This  was  not 
the  first  time  that  this  tomb  had  been  opened,  for  all  the  antiquities  it  con- 
tained had  been  removed,  and  it  was  nearly  full  of  earth,  thrown  there  from 
other  tombs  connected  with  it  Something  about  this  chamber  suggested  the 
idea  that  it  was  a  kind  of  subterraneous  oratory,  and  not  a  sepulchre,— in  short, 
that  it  was  one  of  those  underground  sanctuaries  among  the  tombs,  where  tbe 
early  Christians  are  said  to  have  met  for  worship  in  times  of  cruel  persecution. 
The  whole  area  in  this  neighbourhood  is  undermined  by  toralw,  and,  if  one  had 
funds  to  excavate  them,  many  curious  discoveries  might  be  made.  I  need 
hardly  remind  you  that  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rock  are  mentioned  in  many 
passages  in  the  sacred  record. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
SIDOX-Continucd. 


Population— Antiquities. 

Fruit  tree*  and  flowers—  Hyssop. 

Visiting  customs. 

Dress  and  costume. 

Articles  of  modern  dress. 

Garments  mentioned  in  Bible. 

Slices— Head-dresses— Veils. 


Degradation  of  females 
Names. 

Estlng  customs— Dinner 
Ornaments. 
Writing  apparatus. 
Posture  at  work. 
Knocking— Calling. 


1  \th.  We  have  had  a  delightful  ramble  along  the  aqueduct  and  through  tbe 
vast  fruit-orchards,  and  my  resj>ect  for  old  Sidon  has  decidedly  risen  by  the 
excursion.  What  may  be  the  present  population  of  the  city  and  her  gardens  t 
Popoia-  It  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  perfect  accuracy,  as  there  are  no  statistics  kept 
ttoa  by  the  government.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  said  to  be  about  9000.  Of 
these,  6800  are  Moslems,  including  the  Metawelies,  850  Greek  Catholics,  750 
Maronites,  150  Greeks,  and  300  Jews.  These  are  ecclesiastical  returns,  and 
they  are  always  under-stated,  in  order  to  diminish  the  taxation , which  is  assessed 
according  to  the  people's  ecclesiastical  relations.  The  entire  population  is 
therefore  not  far  from  10,000.   This  is  a  small  figure  for  a  city  called  "  great" 
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even  by  Joshua.  Nor  is  she  increasing,  or  likely  to  increase  much  for  years  to  chapter 
come.  Beirut  is  too  near,  and  draws  everything  into  her  all-absorbing  vortex. 
Sidon  exports  tobacco,  oil,  fruit,  and  silk,  but  the  amount  is  small,  except  in 
tobacco,  which  is,  ui  fact,  the  main  dependence  of  her  merchants.  It  is  all 
sent  to  Egypt. 
Are  there  no  antiquities  about  Sidon  ? 

Not  many,  and  none  very  striking.  She  is  too  old.  Her  decline  commenced  AnUqui- 
"  before  antiquity  began."  There  are  a  few  things,  however,  besides  the  tombs,  Ut* 
in  which  her  greatness  was  buried  thousands  of  years  ago,  which  are  worthy 
of  attention.  The  immense  stones  which  form  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
inner  harbour,  each  one  being  some  ten  feet  square,  were  no  doubt  put  there 
in  the  days  of  Sidon's  early  prosperity ;  but  it  is  surprising  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  allowed  the  ledge  of  rocks  on  the  seaward  side  to  be  quarried 
away  for  building-stone.  This  invaluable  barrier  has  thus  been  so  much 
lowered  that  the  sea  breaks  over  into  the  harbour  in  every  storm,  not  only 
endangering  the  ships  and  boats,  but  causing  a  strong  current  to  set  eastward 
uider  the  arches  of  the  causeway  which  leads  to  the  castle.  These  arches 
will,  ere  long,  give  way,  as  others  have  before,  and  thus  the  castle  will  be  cut 
off  from  communication  with  the  city.  This  castle  itself,  though  mostly  in  c«»tio. 
niins,  has  something  to  interest  the  antiquary.  The  oldest  part  is  built  nearly 
solid,  with  a  large  number  of  granite  columns  placed  at  regular  intervals  in 
the  wall ; — this  shows,  of  course,  that  it  was  not  erected  until  after  the  columns 
had  become  part  of  Sidon's  ancient  ruins ;  nevertheless,  it  is  built  of  very 
heavy  stones,  having  the  Phoenician  bevel,  and  probably  dates  back  to  the 
beginning  of  our  era.  The  slightly-pointed  arch  in  the  most  ancient  part  does 
not  prove  it  to  be  modern,  for  I  have  Been  this  kind  of  arch  in  buildings 
undoubtedly  older  than  the  Saracens ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  these  barbarians 
ever  invented  any  arch.  They  found  one  to  their  taste,  which  they  modified 
and  appropriated  to  their  own  structures.  I  called  your  attention  to  the  old  Old  wuh 
vail  which  extended  along  the  shore  north-east  to  the  little  brook  Kuraly ; 
from  thence  southward  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  it  for  some  distance,  but  it  kept 
along  the  terrace  which  rises  above  the  general  level  of  the  plain,  and  bent 
round  west  to  the  sea,  about  twenty  rods  to  the  south  of  the  present  upper 
castle.  Th3  Tell  on  which  this  castle  stands  is  artificial,  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  is  made  up,  in  a  great  measure,  of  old  pottery,  rubbish  of  houses, 
and  thick  beds  of  broken  purpura,  thrown  out  from  Sidon's  ancient  manufac- 
tories of  purple  dye.  The  bluff  facing  the  sea  shows  this  conglomeration  at 
least  twenty  feet  thick.  South-east  of  the  upper  castle  is  a  mmar,  frequented 
mostly  by  Jews,  and  called  Sid6ne.  The  people  do  not  know  who  he  was ; 
and  if  it  were  a  slirine  dedicated  to  old  Sidon  himself,  there  would  be  nothing 
strange  in  the  fact  that  the  Jews  frequent  it.  So  they  do  Neby  Seijud  yonder, 
on  the  top  of  Jebel  Rihan,  and  many  other  places  of  the  same  character, 
although  they  are  held  by  Moslems.   Columns,  sarcophagi,  broken  statuary, 

and  other  evidences  of  a  great  city,  are  found  everywhere  in  these  gardens, 
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with  the  oldest  trees  growing  in  fertile  soil  many  feet  thick  above  them.  These 
ore  the  most  remarkable  remnants  of  Sidon's  original  greatness  which  the  tooth 
of  Time  has  left  us.  They  do  not  contradict  her  ancient  renown,  though  they 
throw  very  little  light  upon  her  history. 

If  the  city  was  anciently  so  Large,  what  has  become  of  the  vast  amount  of 
stone  ?  I  see  nothing  of  it  on  all  the  plain. 

You  do  well  to  commence  your  study  of  ruined  cities  with  this  inquiry.  The 
thing  puzzled  me  greatly  at  first,  but  the  disappearance  of  the  stone  can  easily 
be  accounted  for  in  all  cases.  In  fact,  a  large  part  of  many  old  cities  was  built 
of  sun-burnt  brick,  and  these,  of  course,  need  not  be  sought  for.  In  many 
cities  the  building  material  was  a  soft  cretaceous  stone,  which  crumbled  back 
to  soil  almost  as  rapidly  as  sun-burnt  brick.  Most  of  the  towns  along  the 
Syrian  coast,  however,  are  built  of  an  argillaceous  sandstone,  mixed  with 
conmiinuted  shell ;  which,  though  porous  and  easily  cut,  will  yet,  if  protected 
from  the  weather,  last  for  ages ;  but,  when  exposed,  it  disintegrates  rapidly, 
and  soon  melts  away  to  dust.  This  process  is  hastened  every  time  the  ruins 
arc  worked  over  for  new  buildings.  The  stones  must  always  be  re-cut  before 
they  are  put  into  a  wall,  and,  after  being  thus  reduced  two  or  three  times, 
they  become  too  small  for  use,  are  thrown  out  into  the  fields,  and  quickly  dis- 
solve. A  ruined  city  of  this  kind  along  the  coast,  or  in  any  position  from 
which  the  stone  can  bo  easily  transported,  is  quarried  over  and  over  again, 
until  nothing  remains  but  shapeless  heaps  of  rubbish.  Thus  the  stones  of 
Sarepta,  Athlite,  Osarea,  and  even  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  have  recently  been 
carried  to  Acre,  Beirut,  and  Joppa,  by  lioat,  in  immense  quantities,  and,  after 
ljeing  cut  afresh,  and  much  reduced  in  size,  are  placed  in  buildings,  which,  in 
turn,  will  fall  to  ruin  in  a  hundred  years,  when  the  same  process  will  be 
repeated,  until  they  are  found  no  more.  In  other  places,  where  the  material 
is  compact  limestone,  and  not  subject  to  these  causes  of  destruction,  it  is 
broken  up  and  burnt  to  lime.  We  saw  how  the  sarcophagi  at  Khuldeh  are 
thus  destroyed.  At  Kedes,  an  old  city  near  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Iluras,  I 
found  the  peasants  breaking  up  beautiful  marble  columns  with  sledge-hammers 
for  the  same  purpose.  When  I  remonstrated  with  them,  they  replied  that 
they  had  no  other  use  for  these  columns,  and  that  this  had  been  the  lime- 
quarry  for  all  the  region  time  out  of  mind.  The  whole  country  alwut  that  lake 
is  volcanic,  and  these  marble  columns  had  been  brought  there  from  a  great 
distance  for  their  special  accommodation.  Need  we  wonder,  therefore,  at  the 
disappearance  of  ruins,  after  the  long  lapse  of  twenty  centimes  of  such  Vandal- 
ism ?  I  once  saw  the  fragments  of  a  beautiful  marble  statue  which  had  been 
broken  up  for  the  lime-kiln  !  And  if  a  sarcophagus  is  discovered,  no  matter 
how  admirable  the  workmanship,  you  must  l>e  very  expeditious  if  you  hope  to 
rescue  it  from  their  destructive  hands.  Such  a  one  was  lately  uncovered  here 
at  Sidon,  adorned  with  beautiful  devices,  wrought  with  exquisite  skill.  One  of 
our  friends  heard  of  it,  and  went  the  very  next  morning  to  secure  it,  but  too 
late.   The  owner  of  the  ground  had  broken  it  to  fragments  to  build  into  hip 
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garden  wall !  You  need  not  hesitate,  therefore,  about  the  identity  of  an  ancient 
site,  merely  from  the  fact  that  the  existing  ruins  do  not  correspond  to  the 
demands  of  its  history. 

121L  We  have  had  another  charming  walk  through  the  gardens  up  to 
Neby  Yahyeh,  and  certainly  the  prospect  from  the  Neby  is  exceedingly 
beautiful. 

It  is ;  but  that  from  the  high  point  two  miles  farther  south,  called  £1 
M&nterah,  is  much  more  striking  and  extensive.  Take  your  stand  on  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  which  once  crowned  that  promontory,  and  gaze  down  on  plain,  sea, 
and  city,  six  hundred  feet  below,  and  if  you  are  not  charmed,  I  shall  despair 
of  satisfying  your  fastidious  taste.  But  we  need  not  lavish  all  our  admiration 
on  Sidon's  surroundings,  lovely  as  they  certainly  are.  Many  other  spots  will 
challenge  equal  admiration. 

It  may  be  so ;  but  can  anything  of  the  kind  be  more  rich  and  ravishing  Orange- 
than  those  orange  and  le- 
mon trees,  loaded  with 
golden  fruit,  single  or  in 
compact  clusters,  garnish- 
ed with  leaves  of  liveliest 
green,  and  spangled  all 
over  with    snow  -  whit* 
flowers  of  sweetest  fra- 
grance ?  With  a  little  dis- 
tance to  lend  enchantment , 
Sidon's  fair  daughters  glid- 
ing through  these  verdant 
bowers   might  pass  for 
"ladies  of  the  Hesperides," 
as  MUton  has  it,  set  to 
watch  these  golden  apples. 
Then  those  bananas,  with 
their  extraordinary  leaves 
a  dozen  feet  long,  ainl 
drooping  like  great  pen- 
dent ears,  strike  my  fancy 
exceedingly.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  yet  reconciled 
to  the  fruit.   When  green 
it  looks  like  our  paw-paw 
of  Ohio,  and  when  ripe  ha* 
a  sickish-sweet  taste,  and 
a  doughy  feel  in  the  mouth. 
Miss  Bremer   says  she 
thought  she  was  biting  into  soap  ! 


mam—  Its 
fruit. 
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*am      Yes;  but  she  soon  became  extravagantly  fbnd  of  them,  and  so  will  you.  Did 
it  ever  occur  to  you  to  compare  the  list  of  modern  fruits  with  those  mentioned 
Fruit*  of  in  the  Bible  ?  The  result  will  probably  surprise  you.  In  numberless  places 
the  liibio.  we  read  of  grapes  and  figs,  pomegranates,  olives,  dates,  apples,  and  almonds, 
and  these  cover  almost  the  entire  list   But  here,  in  Sidon,  we  have  all  these, 
and,  in  addition,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  plums, 
quinces,  bananas,  prickly  pears,  and  many  smaller  berries  and  fruits,  none  of 
which  are  once  named  in  the  Bible.   The  same  superiority  characterizes  the 
Fiowen  of  modern  Flora.   There  is  no  allusion  to  our  glorious  oleanders,  which  adorn 
sidon.      every  water -course  in  the  land.   It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  rose  is  men- 
tioned. The  word  khiibb&zleh,  translated  "  rose"  in  the  Song  of  Solomon1  and 
in  Isaiah,2  is  so  liko  our  Arabic  name  of  the  malva,  khubbazy,  as  to  suggest 
the  inquiry  whether  a  beautifully  flowering  variety  of  this  plant  was  not  the 
"  rose"  of  the  Hebrew  poets.   We  have  them  very  large,  double,  and  richly 
variegated.  Some  are  perennial,  and  grow  into  a  prettily  shaped  bush.  Again, 
there  is  no  mention  of  pinks,  or  geraniums,  or  the  clematis,  the  ivy,  the 
honeysuckle,  or  of  scores  of  other  flowers  which  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  hedges,  and  forests,  and  fields  of  Palestine.   What  a  pity  that  Solomon's 
botany  is  lost,  in  which  "  he  spoke  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon, 
to  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall !"  8  The  cedar  we  know,  but  what 

is  the  hyssop  of  the  royal  botanist  ?   Mr.  B  ,  French  consul  of  this  city, 

and  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  exhibited  to  me  two  varieties  of  hyssop ;  one, 
called  z'atar  by  the  Arabs,  having  the  fragrance  of  thyme,  with  a  hot,  pungent 
taste,  and  long,  slender  stems.  A  bunch  of  these  would  answer  very  well  for 
sprinkling  the  paschal  and  sacrificial  blood  on  the  lintel  and  posts  of  the  doors,4 
and  over  the  persons  and  houses  cleansed  from  the  leprosy.  Mr.  B  ,  how- 
ever, thinks  that  a  very  small  green  plant,  like  a  moss  which  covers  old  walls 
in  damp  places,  is  the  hyssop  of  Solomon.  This  I  doubt.  The  other  kind  also 
springs  out  of  walls,  those  of  the  gardens  especially,  and  was  much  more 
likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  royal  student 
NatiYe  I  begin  to  understand  your  "  reunions,"  and  have  been  highly  enter- 
reuniona.  tamed  by  them.  I  am  amused  with  that  ceremonious  politeness  kept  up 
between  these  intimate  friends.  When  one  enters  the  room,  all  rise  to  their 
feet,  and  stand  steadfast  and  straight  as  a  palm-tree  to  receive  him.  The 
Visiting  formal  salam  is  given  and  taken  all  round  the  room,  with  the  dignity  of  a 
prince  and  the  gravity  of  a  court;  and  when  the  new-comer  reaches  his 
seat,  the  ceremony  is  repeated  in  precisely  the  same  words.  In  one  of  your 
full  divans,  therefore,  a  man  gives  and  receives  about  fifty  salams  before  he  is 
fairly  settled  and  at  his  case.  Then  comes  the  solemnity  of  coffee  and  smok- 
ing, with  a  great  variety  of  apparatus.  Some  use  the  extemporaneous  cigarette, 
obviously  a  modern  innovation.  Others  have  pipes  with  long  stems  of  cherry 
or  other  wood,  ornamented  with  amber  month-pieces.   The  argdth,  however, 


1  Song  11. 1.  *  Isa.  xxxr.  1.  »  1  Kings  It.  3S.  *  Ex.  xli.  12. 
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with  its  flexible  tube  of  various-coloured  leather,  seems  to  be  the  greatest  chapter 
favourite.  Some  of  these  are  very  elegant  The  tube  of  the  one  brought  to 


me  the  other  evening  was  at 
least  sixteen  feet  long,  of 
bright  green  leather,  corded 
with  silver  wire ;  the  bottle, 
or  huzzmdi,  as  you  call  it,  was 
very  large,  of  thick  cut  glass, 
inlaid  with  gold,  really  rich  and 
l^eautifiiL  I,  however,  could 
produce  no  effect  upon  the  water  in  the  lottle.  One  needs  a  chest  deep  as  a 
whale,  and  powers  of  suction  like  another  maelstrom,  to  entice  the  smoke  down 
the  tube,  through  the  water,  and  along  the  coiled  sinuosities  of  the  snake,  or 
nabridj  ;  and  yet  1  saw  a  lady  make  the  kuzzazeh  bubble  like  a  boiling  caldron 
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paut   without  any  apparent  effort.   The  black  coffee,  in  tinv  cups,  set  in  holders  of 
L      china,  brass,  or  silver  filigree,  I  like  well  enough,  but  not  this  dreadful  fumiga- 


tion. A  cloud  soon  fills  the  room  so  dense  that  we  can  scarcely  see  each  other, 
and  I  am  driven  to  the  open  court  to  escape  suffocation.   Another  tiling  which 


FIN  I  AN  AST*  ZAKT. 

Ltmd  surprises  me  is  the  vehemence  of  the  speakers.  When  fairly  roused,  all  talk 
•peaking,  together  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  a  great  way  above  anything  of  the  kind 
I  have  ever  heard.  Noticing  my  surprise,  one  said  to  me,  "  You  Americans 
talk  as  if  yui  were  afraid  to  be  heard,  and  we  as  if  we  feared  we  should  not 
l»c."  Indeed,  it  is  an  incessant  tempest  of  grating  gutturals,  which  sets  one's 
teeth  on  edge  ;  and,  in  addition,  head  and  shoulders,  hands  and  feet,  the  whola 
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body,  in  fact,  is  wrought  up  into  violent  action  to  enforce  the  orator's  meaning. 
I  wonder  how  you  comprehend  a  single  sentence.  Jf^ 

We  are  used  to  it ;  and,  unless  a  stranger  calls  attention  to  that  which  has 
confounded  you,  we  never  notice  it  I  wish  you  could  have  understood  the 
discussions,  for  they  embraced  some  of  those  grand  and  solemn  themes  which 
can  and  ought  to  stir  the  deepest  fountains  of  feeling  in  the  human  breast. 
The  Arabs  delight  in  such  questions. 

My  two  young  friends,  who  speak  English,  kept  me  aware  of  the  leading 
topics  as  they  came  up ;  but  it  was  a  great  annoyance  not  to  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  which  so  interested  the  company.  We  finally  took  a  corner 
to  ourselves,  and  fell  into  an  extended  comparison  between  Oriental  and 
Western  manners  and  customs.  They  maintained  that  we  had  invented  and  Eutcrn 
shaped  ours  on  purpose  to  contradict  theirs — theirs,  the  original ;  ours,  copies  Md*'M*- 
reversed  or  caricatured.  Of  course,  the  weighty  questions  about  beards,  and  " 
moustaches,  and  shaved  heads,  were  duly  discussed,  with  respect  to  beauty,  con- 
venience, cleanliness,  and  health.  Escaping  from  this  tangle  of  the  beard,  we 
fell  into  another  atxmt  long  garments,  and  short,  tight,  and  loose  ;  and  here 
they  were  confident  of  victory.  Our  clothes  seem  to  them  uncomfortable  and 
immodest ;  and  this  is  about  the  truth,  if  we  must  sit "  asquat"  on  our  heels, 
as  the  Orientals  do ;  but  with  chairs  and  sofas,  their  objection  has  but  little 
force,  while  for  active  life  our  fashion  is  far  the  best  Long,  loose  clothes  are 
ever  in  the  way,  working,  walking,  or  riding ;  and  I  suspect  that  they  aid  mate- 
rially in  producing  that  comparative  inactivity  which  distinguishes  Orientals 
from  Occidentals.  As  to  the  mere  matter  of  comeliness,  wer  may  admit  their 
claim  to  some  apparent  superiority.  The  lords  of  the  easel  and  the  chisel,  with 
the  sons  of  song  in  every  age  and  country,  have  so  decreed,  and  it  is  vain  to 


These  matters  of  dress  and  costume  have  a  certain  Biblical  interest,  and  dtp«  ana 
therefore  form  a  necessary  part  of  our  study.  The  first  garments  were  manu- 
factured by  God  himself,  and,  in  addition  to  their  primary  intention,  had,  as  I 
believe,  a  typical  significance.  The  skins  with  whicL  the  two  first  sinners, 
penitent  and  reconciled,  were  clothed,  were  those  of  the  lambs  offered  in  sacri- 
fice, and  not  obscurely  symbolized  the  robes  of  righteousness  purchased  for 
penitent  believers  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God  on  Calvary.  And  in 
many  subsequent  incidents  and  institutions,  garments  are  invested  with  a 
religious  and  typical  signification.  Such  facts  elevate  the  subject  far  above 
the  category  of  mere  trivialities.  But,  indeed,  that  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  Christian  student  and  philosopher  in  which  all  men,  all 
women,  all  children,  of  every  age  and  country,  have,  do,  and  will,  to  the  end 
of  time,  feel  a  deep  solicitude,  and  upon  which  is  expended  an  infinite  amount 
of  time,  money,  and  labour.  It  would  be  a  curious  exercise  of  ingenuity  to 
trace  out  the  very  gradual  development  of  human  costume,  from  the  first  fig- 
leaves  and  coats  of  skins,  to  the  complicated  toilets  of  a  highly-civilized  society. 
We,  however,  must  restrict  ourselves  to  the  Bible. 
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i. 

Dress  ut 
the  men. 


Ancient 
drua*. 


The  list  is  not  extensive  until  the  times  of  the  later  prophets.   Aprons  of 

fig-leaves,  man's  first  vain 
invention  to  hide  the 
nakedness  of  sin— coats 

of  skin,  given  in  mercy  by 
our   heavenly   Father — 
cloaks,   mantles,  shirts, 
breeches,  girdles,  bonnets, 
and  sandals,  invented  at 
various  dates,  and  most  of 
them  consecrated  to  reli- 
gious purposes  by  Moses 
in  the  garments  of  the 
Hebrew  priesthood — these 
constitute  almost  the  en- 
tire wardrobe  for  the  first 
three  thousand  years  of 
man's  history.    The  fact 
is,  that  the  whole  subject 
is  much  more  doubtful  and 
obscure  than  most  people 
suppose.  The  ancient  He- 
brew costume  is  thought 
to  have  resembled,  more  or 
less  closely,  the  Oriental 
dress  of  our  day.  But 
which  f  I  would  like  to 
know.     It  differs  more 
than  that  of  Western  na- 
tions.   We  shall  select 
that  of  the  Syrian  Arab, 
which  in  all  probability 
does    actually  approach 
nearest  to  that  of  the 
patriarchs ;  and  with  the 
aid  of  engravings,  accom- 
panied by  explanations, 
the  size  ;tnd  shape  of  the 
various  articles,  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  mode  of  wearing  them,  will  be  sufficiently  apparent   You  need 
not  attempt  to  remember,  or  even  pronounce  the  Arabic  names ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  talk  about  nameless  things,  and  therefore  we  cannot  dispense  with  these 
hard  words. 
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OH  APT  Eli 

IX. 


inner  shirt,  of  cotton,  linen,  or  silk.   Those  of  the  liedawln  are  long,  loose,  Articles  of 
and  made  of  strong  cotton  cloth,— the  most  important  item  in  their  wardrobe,  modern 
Libds,  inner  drawers  of  cotton  cloth.  costume 
SJiiniiun,  drawers,  very  full. 
Shcrw&l,  very  large,  loose  pantaloons. 

Dikky,  a  cord  or  sash  with  which  the  pantaloons  are  gathered  ami  tied  round  the 
waist. 

Snderiyeh,  an  inner  waistcoat,  without  sleeves,  buttoned  up  to  the  neck, 

Afintidn.  an  inner  jacket, 
worn  over  the  suderlyeh, 
overlapping  in  front,— has 
pockets  for  purse,  handker- 
chief, &c. 

Qumbdz  or  K*ftan,  long 
open  gown  of  cotton  or  silk, 
overlapping  in  front,  girded 
tightly  above  the  loins  by  the 
xunnar. 

Zenndr,  girdle  of  leather, 
camels'  huir,  cotton,  silk,  or 
woollen  shawls. 

SMta,  an  outer  jacket  worn 
over  the  gumbaz. 

Kabrdn,  a  stout,  heavy 
jacket,  with  open  sleeves  fas- 
tened on  at  the  shoulder  by 
buttons. 

JibUh,  Jikh,  BenUh,  a 
long  loose  robe  or  mantle, 
with  abort  sleeves,  very  full, 
used  in  full  dress. 

'Aba,  'Abaiych,  Meshkh, 
a  strong,  coarse  cloak,  of 
various  forms  and  materials. 
The  'abaiyeh  is  often  short, 
and  richly  ornamented  with 
gold  and  silver  thread  in- 
woven with  the  cloth.  The 
most  common  are  made  of 
black  sackcloth,  of  goats'  or 
camels'  hair,  very  large,  so 
th.it  the  owner  wraps  him- 
self in  it  to  sleep. 

Wmii,  long  loose  cloak 
of  white  wool,  with  a  hood 
to  cover  the  head.  It  is 
fcometimes  called  mftgrabin, 

from  the  Algerin  Arabs.  drum  of  workiko  class. 
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part       For  the  head  there  ia,  first,  the— 

'Ariidyth  or  Taklyeh,  a  cotton  cap  fitting  closely  to  the  head,  whether  shai 
not.    If  the  head  is  shaved,  a  soft  felt  cap  is  often  worn  under  the  taklyeh. 

Tarbush  or  Fez,  a  thick  red  felt  cap.    The  best  come  from  Algiers. 

Turban,  a  shawl  of  wool,  silk,  or  cotton,  wound  round  the  tarbush.  The  Turks 
now  wear  nothing  but  the  fez,  and  many  Arabs  nothing  but  the  tarbush,  with  its 
long  tassel.  Others  have  a  small  coloured  handkerchief  {mandeeD  tied  round  the  tar- 
bush. The  Bedawln  have  a  heavier  article,  woven  with  golden  tissue,  thrown  over 
the  tarbush,  and  confined  there  by  a  twisted  rope  of  goats'  or  camels'  hair,  called 
'Akal.  This  is  a  picturesque  and  very  distinctive  article  in  the  costume  of  a  genuine 
Arab  of  the  Desert. 

For  the  feet  there  is,  first,— 

JerabcU  or  KaUdt,  socks  or  stockings  of  every  variety. 
Kalthtn,  inner  slippers  of  soft  leather,  yellow  or  black. 
$&rmaiytht  shoes,  commonly  of  red  morocco. 

Bdbfje,  a  kind  of  half  slipper,  answering  in  part  to  the  ancient  sandal,  which  is  not 
now  used. 

Jezmeh,  boots  of  red  morocco,  very  stout  and  clumsy. 

There  are  many  variations  and  additions  to  this  list  in  different  parts  of 
the  vast  regions  inhabited  by  the  Arab  race ;  they  are,  however,  only  slight 
departures  from  the  general  types  and  patterns  given  above,  and  need  not 

Mamiok    be  described.  The  Maniluk  dress  is  considered  very  graceful  by  Europeans. 

dnm  It  is  the  official  costume  of  the  army  and  navy  of  Egypt,  or  was  in  the  days  of 
Mohammed  Ali. 

To  the  Biblical  student,  these  matters  are  specially  interesting  so  far  only 
as  they  throw  light  on  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  but  this  they  do  in  very  many 
Different  passages.  For  example,  it  was  the  'aba  or  meshleh,  I  suppose,  with  which 
garments  Shem  and  Japheth  covered  the  nakedness  of  their  father.1  It  was  the 
Jibbeh  that  Joseph  left  in  the  hands  of  that  shameless  wife  of  Potiphar, 
called  Zuleika,  according  to  Moslem  tradition.2  This  jibbeh  may  answer 
to  the  mantle  which  fell  from  Elijah,  and  was  taken  up  by  Elisha;*  to  the 
cloak  in  the  precept,  "  If  a  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy 
coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also."4  The  coat  is  probably  the  sttfta.  It  was 
this  jibbeh  that  our  Saviour  laid  aside  when  he  washed  the  feet  of  the 
disciples.6  It  can  be  so  worn,  or  taken  off,  or  torn  in  grief  or  rage,  as  to 
answer  every  mention  of  it  in  the  Bible.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
zunnar  or  girdle,  to  the  surmaiyeh  and  babuj — the  shoes  and  sandals — and,  in 
fact,  to  all  other  articles  of  dress  which  we  have  described. 

By  the  time  of  Moses,  the  costume,  I  presume,  had  attained  to  about  its 
present  state  among  tribes  purely  Oriental ;  I  mean  as  to  pattern,  not  as  to 
the  number,  nature,  and  quality  of  the  materials.  These  have  greatly  multi- 
plied and  improved,  both  in  variety  and  fineness  of  fabrics. 


»  Gen.  ix.  23  •  Gen.  xxxlx.  12.  •  2  Kings  U.  8,  IS. 

*  Matt  v.  4a  •  John  xiik  4. 
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The  toilet  of  the  ladies  corresponds  in  most  respects  to  that  of  the  men,  cfurrsn 


with,  of  course,  certain  ad- 
ditions. As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, it  developed  faster 
than  the  other.  Even  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Jacob  there 
were  habits  appropriate  to 
maids,  others  to  married 
women,  and  others  again  for 
widows ;  such,  too,  as  dis- 
tinguished those  who  were 
honest,  and  another  habit 
for  those  who  were  other- 
wise. This  implies  a  great 
variety  in  female  attire; 
and  thus  it  went  on  en- 
larging, until  their  toilets 
became  as  complicated  and 
mysterious  in  Jerusalem  as 
they  now  are  in  Paris  or 
New  York.  In  the  3d 
chapter  of  Isaiah  we  have 
a  catalogue,  about  as  in- 
telligible to  the  English 
reader  as  the  Hebrew  seems 
to  have  been  to  our  transla- 
tors :  Cawls,  round  tires  like 
the  moon,  sweet  balls,  muf- 
flers or  spangled  ornaments, 
tablets  or  houses  of  the  soul,1 
etc,  etc.,  etc.  It  would  re- 
quire half  a  volume  to  . lis-' 
cuss  these  names,  and  then 
they  would  be  about  as  un- 
intelligible as  when  we  be- 
gan. 

I  cannot  muster  sufficient 
courage  to  enter  minutely  into  the  female  costume,  nor  is  it  necessary.  It 
varies  from  that  of  the  men  mostly  in  the  veils,  which  are  very  various,  and 
in  the  head-dress,  which  with  the  tarbush  for  the  basis,  is  complicated  by  an 
endless  variety  of  jewels  and  other  ornamental  appendages ;  these,  however, 
appear  in  the  engravings,  and  can  be  better  studied  there  than  on  the  persons 
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Pittrl- 
iirrhiU 


The  ma- 
terial!. 


Linen— 
woollen  — 
rot  ton. 


who  wear  them.   You  will  not  easily  get  permission  to  inspect  them  there. 

To  ask  it  would  be,  in  most  cases, 
a  serious  insult. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
after  the  first  mention  of  coats  in 
Genesis  iii.  21,  we  hear  no  more 
about  garments  of  any  kind  for 
sixteen  or  eighteen  hundred  years. 
Shem  and  Japheth,  after  the 
Deluge,  had  a  garment  so  large 
that  they  laid  it  on  each  of  their 
shoulders,  in  order  to  cover  the 
nakedness  of  their  drunken  father 
without  ^holding  his  shame.  Seve- 
ral hundred  years  later — in  Abra- 
ham's day — we  read  of  shoes,  and 
of  raiment  presented  to  Rebekah  ; 
and  she  covered  herself  with  a 
veil  when  Isaac  met  her.  Later 
in  life,  she  had  goodly  raiment  of 
her  son  Esau  with  her  in  the 
house.  Then  comes  the  coat  of 
many  colours,  the  occasion  of  sad 
calamities  to  Joseph Reuben,  not 
finding  the  lad  in  the  pit,  rent  his 
clothes — the  first  time  this  action 
is  mentioned.  Jacob  also  rent  his ; 
and  in  after  ages  this  expression 
of  grief  becomes  common,  as  the 
fabrics  out  of  winch  the  garments 
were  made  became  of  a  finer  tex- 
ture, and  more  easily  torn. 
The  materials  first  used  were  skins  of  animals,  and  many  people  are  clothed 
with  them  at  this  day.  Afterward  linen  and  woollen  fabrics  were  invented, 
and  coarse  cloth  woven  from  the  hair  of  camels  and  goats.  Silk  is  mentioned 
in  Proverb  xxxi.  22,  and  in  Ezekiel  xvi.  10,  13,  but  I  suppose  hemp  is 
meant  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Solomon's  "  virtuous  wife"  was 
acquainted  with  silk ;  nor  was  cotton  known  to  the  Jews  until  after  the 
captivity.  Possibly  the  mas  or  masi  of  Ezekiel  was  cotton.  The  Egyptians, 
and  of  course  the  Hebrews,  were  early  skilled  in  embroidery  with  tissue  of 
silver  and  gold ;  and  Orientals  are  still  extravagantly  fond  of  embroidered 
garments.  As  to/»u?-twined  linen,  so  celebrated  among  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  and  elsewhere,  we  must  understand  the  term  relatively.  All 
Egyptian  linen  is  coarse,  and  always  was,  to  judge  from  the  wrappings  of 
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ancient  mummies,  even  of  kings.    The  favourite  colours,  as  every  reader  of  chapter 
the  Bible  knows,  were  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet ;  and  the  same  taste  prevails 
in  Syria,  and  in  the  East  generally,  to  this  day. 
Let  us  turn  philosophers  in  a  small  way  while  we  look  further  into  these  Phiioao- 


Oriental  manners,  customs,  and  costumes. 


Search  deep  enough,  and  I  J** of 

ansa. 


believe  you  will  generally  find  that  the  customs  of  every  people  are  the 
joint  result  of  many  causes  acting  together— a  great  network  of  necessity  and 
compensation.  The  Oriental  costume,  for  example,  is  light  and  loose,  because 
the  climate  is  warm.  They  do  not  sit  on  chairs,  because  they  are  hard,  perpen- 
dicular, and  uncomfortable,  and  the  relaxed  system  in  this  country  requires 
an  easier  and  more  recumbent  posture  to  insure  rest  and  refreshment.  Under 
these  circumstances  tight  garments  are  very  inconvenient  and  incongruous. 

Then,  as  you  observe,  they  scrupulously  drop  their  slippers,  shoes,  or  boots 
at  the  door  when  they  enter  a  room,  and  keep  on  their  head-dress.  This 
seems  strange  to  us,  but  it  is  necessary.  As  they  sit  on  the  mat,  rug,  or  divan, 
with  their  feet  under  them,  shoes  would  soil  both  couch  and  clothes,  and,  be- 
sides, would  make  a  very  uncomfortable  seat   The  demands  of  decency  and 


the  calls  of  comfort  introduced  and  enforced  the  custom  of  dropping  the  shoe  puttingo/r 
at  the  entrance  into  the  sitting-room,  and  it  was  thence  extended  to  every  ill0<* 
place  entitled  to  resect.  From  this  to  the  idea  of  defilement  from  the  shoe 
was  but  a  step,  and  certain  to  be  taken.  Hence  the  strict  requisition  to  put 
it  off  on  entering  temples  and  sacred  places  of  every  kind.  Mohammedans 
have  preserved  this  idea  in  all  its  force,  and  you  cannot  enter  any  of  their 
mosques  or  holy  shrines  with  your  shoes  on.  This  custom  was  probably 
established  in  Egypt  before  Moses  was  born,  and  he  was  trained  up  to  regard 
it  as  obligatory.  When,  therefore,  God  appeared  to  him  in  the  burning  bush,  Mows  m 
he  needed  only  to  be  reminded  that  the  place  whereon  he  stood  was  holy 
ground,  to  make  the  direction  to  put  off  his  shoe  at  once  intelligible  and 
reasonable.  And,  so  long  as  the  Oriental  custom  of  sitting  on  the  mat  or  rug 
is  kept  up,  so  long  will  it  be  necessary  to  drop  the  shoe  at  the  door ;  and 
being  necessary  in  private,  domestic  life,  it  would  be  disrespectful  and  con- 
temptuous to  enter  holy  places  with  them  on.  The  custom  is  reasonable  and 
right,  and  we  should  not  hesitate  to  conform  to  it.  Then  the  people  keep 
their  head-d«  ess  on,  both  because  the  shaven  and  naked  rotundity  requires  to 
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part  bo  concealed,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  health.  Always  covered  and  closely 
shaved,  the  head  becomes  tender,  and  liable  to  colds  on  the  least  exposure. 
The  shaving  of  the  head,  I  suppose,  had  reference  originally  to  cleanliness,  and 
to  avoid  scab  and  other  cutaneous  diseases,  which  are  extremely  prevalent,  and 
difficult  to  subdue. 

Ours,  no  doubt,  is  the  highest  style  and  the  better  way.  It  is  better  to  keep 
the  head  clean  and  cool,  and  accustomed  to  bear  change  of  temperature,  with 
only  the  beautiful  covering  which  God  has  spread  over  it.  It  is  also  best  and 
most  becoming  to  keep  the  feet  covered  and  warm.  But  in  this  climate 
people  do  not  often  suffer  from  cold  feet ;  and  the  demands  of  decency  art- 
secured  by  strictly  covering  them  under  their  loose  garments.  The  ablutions 
which  Mohammed  required  before  public  worship  have  as  much  reference  to 
WMhing  propriety  as  to  spiritual  or  ceremonial  purity.  With  soiled  shoes  or  filthy 
tho  feet  fQQ^  ^Q  performance  of  Mohammedan  prayer,  with  its  genuflections  and  pros- 
trations, would  be  an  exhibition  of  positive  indecency ;  and,  without  washing, 
the  odour  from  hundreds  of  naked  feet  would  be  intolerable.  Becomingly 
dressed  in  loose,  flowing  robes,  and  thoroughly  cleansed  hands,  feet,  and  face, 
their  prayers  are  not  only  decent,  but  striking  and  solemn.  The  dress  of 
Oriental  ladies  is  not  so  easily  defended.  It  is  not  so  full  as  ours,— shows  more 
the  shape  of  the  person  ;  and,  while  the  face  is  veiled,  the  bosom  is  exposed  in 
a  way  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  our  ideas  of  propriety.  But  a  general 
remark  will  help  to  explain  the  origin  or  basis  of  this  seeming  inconsistency. 
Those  who  set  the  female  fashions  of  the  East  are  not  expected  or  allowed  to 
mix  in  society  with  men,  nor  even  to  be  seen  by  them.  When  they  go  abroad, 
they  are  closely  veiled  from  head  to  foot.  Their  in-door  dress  is  not  contrived 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  public  exhibition.  The  reasons  (and  such  there  are) 
Veiii  of  for  thus  confining  the  women  very  much  to  their  homes,  and  of  closely  veiling 
ladies.  tnein  when  abroad,  are  found  in  the  character  of  Oriental  people  from  remote 
ages ;  and  the  veils  can  never  be  safely  abolished,  nor  these  domestic  regula- 
tions relaxed,  until  a  pure  and  enlightened  Christianity  has  prepared  the  way. 
If  I  had  the  power  to  remove  them  at  once,  I  would  not  They  are  a  necessary 
compensation  for  true  modesty  in  both  sexes.  When,  therefore,  you  find  no 
ladies  to  welcome  and  entertain  you  in  your  calls,  and  never  see  them  in  our 
evening  gatherings,  you  may  moderate  your  regret  by  the  reflection  that  this 
is  the  result  of  a  great  moral  necessity.  The  same  necessity  forbids  a  gentle" 
man  to  walk  arm  in  arm  with  a  lady.  She  has  no  arm  at  liberty ;  and  if  she 
had,  the  proprieties  of  life  would  be  shocked  by  such  an  action.  Neither  can 
a  man  in  many  families  eat  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  because  the  meal  is 
in  the  public  room,  and  often  before  strange  men.  So,  also,  Hie  ladies  arc 
accommodated  in  church  with  a  part  railed  off,  and  latticed  to  shield  them 
from  public  gaze.   Moslem  women  never  join  in  the  prayers  at  the  mosques. 

These  customs  are  often  carried  out  into  exaggerations  and  extremes  by 
pride  and  jealousy,  and  then  they  are  not  only  absurd,  but  barbarous.  For 
example,  a  Druse  sheikh,  or  wealthy  Moslem,  when  he  calls  a  physician  for 
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any  of  his  harem,  makes  a  great  mystery  of  the  matter.   The  poor  creature  is  chapter 
closely  veiled,  and  if  the  doctor  insists  upon  seeing  her  tongue,  there  is  much  lx' 
cautious  manoeuvring  to  avoid  exposure.   I  have  even  known  cases  where  the  a  doctor's 
tongue  was  thrust  through  a  rent  in  the  veil  made  for  the  purpose !   This  is 
sufficiently  absurd,  and  yet  I  am  acquainted  with  a  sheikh  who  carries  these 
jealous  precautions  to  a  still  more  ridiculous  extreme.   He  never  allows  his 
women  to  go  out  of  the  harem  (women's  apartments)  except  at  night,  and  not 
then  until  servants  are  sent  ahead  to  clear  the  roads. 

The  reluctance  of  even  enlightened  Christian  men  to  speak  of  the  females  of 
their  families  is  amusing  to  us,  and  certainly  not  very  complimentary  to  the 
ladies.  For  example,  according  to  the  genuine  old  regime,  a  man,  when  absent 
from  home,  never  writes  to  his  wife,  but  to  his  son,  if  he  have  one,  though  not 
a  month  old ;  and  often  he  addresses  his  letter  to  a  fictitious  son,  whom  for 
the  time  he  imagines  he  has,  or  ought  to  have  ;  and  if  he  meets  any  one  direct 
from  home,  he  will  inquire  after  everybody  but  his  wife.  She  must  not  be 
mentioned,  even  though  she  is  known  to  be  sick.  At  such  customs  we  can  Degmda- 
afford  to  smile,  but  there  are  others  which  admit  of  no  excuse  or  apology. 
They  are  infamous,  and  degrading  to  the  sex.  The  Arabs  have  a  word — 
"  ajellack  " — by  which  they  preface  the  mention  of  anything  indelicate  or  un- 
clean. Thus,  ajellack  a  donkey,  or  a  dog,  or  my  shoes ;  so,  when  compelled  to 
«j>eak  of  their  women,  they  say,  "  Ajellack  my  woman,"  or  simply  "  The  woman 
is  so  and  so.'*  This  is  abominable,  and  springs  from  thoughts  still  more  so. 
These  and  similar  customs  enable  us  to  understand  why  it  is  that  acquaintance 
before  marriage  is  ordinarily  out  of  the  question.  It  could  not  be  secured 
without  revolutionizing  an  extended  system  of  domestic  regulations  and  com- 
pensations ;  and,  if  attempted  rashly,  would  open  the  door  to  immorality  and 
corruption.  Therefore  the  present  plan  of  arranging  matters  matrimonial 
through  the  intervention  of  friends  and  relatives,  as  it  was  in  times  most 
remote,  must  be  continued,  with  all  its  evils,  until  a  wide  and  general  change 
is  brought  about  in  tne  condition  of  the  women.  This  must  be  gradual,  and 
can  only  be  safely  effected  by  a  truly  Christian  education,  and  by  a  great  puri- 
fication and  elevation  of  the  marriage  institution. 

It  is  considered  quite  immodest  for  an  unmarried  lady  to  manifest  any  special 
regard  for  her  future  husband.  The  first  thought  seems  to  be  that  of  pollu- 
tion. This  is  a  great  and  fatal  error,  fruitful  in  evils  of  many  kinds.  But  we 
need  not  pursue  this  subject  any  further.  Our  object  is  to  notice  manners  and 
customs  which  reveal  the  interior  economy  of  Oriental  society,  and  which,  in 
one  way  or  another,  serve  to  elucidate  the  numerous  allusions  to  such  matters 
in  the  Bible. 

The  birth  of  a  son  is  always  a  joyful  event  in  a  family,  but  that  of  a  daughter  Children: 
is  often  looked  upon  as  a  calamity.   The  husband  and  father  refuses  to  see  his  ™9  ^ 
child,  or  speak  to  the  mother ;  and  the  friends  and  relatives,  particularly  the  08 
female*,  upbraid  the  innocent  sufferer,  and  condole  with  the  unkind  husband, 
as  if  he  were  very  badly  treated.  Worse  tlian  this,  in 
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pari  divorce  is  permitted,  this  is  often  the  only  reason  assigned  by  the  brutal  hus- 
''  band  for  sending  away  his  wife.  This  accounts  for  the  intense  desire  which 
many  of  these  poor  creatures  manifest  to  become  the  mother  of  sons, — not  a  whit 
less  vehement  than  that  of  Rachel,  who  said  to  Jacob,  "  Give  me  children,  or 
else  I  die." 1  They  also  employ  the  same  kind  of  means  to  compass  their 
object  that  were  used  thousands  of  years  ago.  Not  only  do  they  resort  to  all 
sorts  of  quacks  and  medical  empirics  for  relief,  but  make  vows,  as  did  Samuel's 
mother  in  Shiloh,  when  she  was  in  bitterness  of  soul,  and  wept  sore,  and  vowed 
a  vow  unto  the  Lord.2  They  also  make  numerous  pilgrimages  to  such  shrines 
as  have  obtained  a  reputation  in  these  matters.  Among  Moslems,  where 
Poly-  polygamy  is  tolerated,  and  particularly  in  Egypt,  as  Lane  informs  us,  instances 
tJ&mr-  are  not  wanting  in  which  wives  have  acted  as  Sarah  did  to  Abraham,  and  Leah 
and  Rachel  to  Jacob.  But  these  devices,  which  produced  such  great  irregula- 
rities and  heart-burnings  in  the  families  of  the  patriarchs,  are  equally  mis- 
chievous at  the  present  day.  The  circumstance  mentioned  in  Genesis  xvi.  4, 
which  made  Hagar  insolent  toward  her  mistress,  has  the  same  effect  now.  If 
the  first  wife  has  no  children,  the  husband  marries  another  or  takes  a  slave  ; 
and  it  not  unfrequcntly  happens  that  the  fortunate  slave,  when  the  mother  of 
a  son,  is  promoted  to  the  post  of  honour  and  authority, — which  she,  of  course, 
uses  with  insolence  toward  her  former  mistress.  The  whole  system  is  pro- 
ductive of  evil,  and  that  only,  to  the  individual,  the  family,  and  the  im- 
munity. 

Many  singular  customs  grow  out  of  this  high  appreciation  of  children.  One 
is  the  frequency  and  want  of  modesty  in  talking  about  a  subject  which  is 
banished  from  the  list  of  conversable  topics  with  us.  In  this  country,  it  is  now 
discussed  just  as  it  was  in  Bible  days,  and  in  exactly  the  same  terms.  Another 
Amimp-  odd  custom  is,  tliat  the  father  assumes  the  name  of  his  first-born  son. 
Mongol  Tannus,  the  father  of  the  infant  Besharah,  for  example,  is  no  longer  TanuOs, 
Twne.  but  Abu  Besharah,  and  this  not  merely  in  common  parlance,  but  in  legal 
documents  and  on  all  occasions.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  longer  respectful  to  call  him 
Tannus.  So,  also,  the  mother  is  ever  afterward  called  Km  Besharah,  "  mother 
of  Besharah."  And  still  more  absurd,  when  a  man  is  married  and  has  no  son, 
the  world  gives  him  one  by  a  courtesy  peculiarly  Oriental,  and  then  calls  him 
by  his  supposed  son's  name.  Even  unmarried  men  are  often  dignified  by  the 
honourable  title  of  Abu  sometnxly  or  other,  the  name  bestowed  being  decided 
by  that  which  he  previously  bore.  Thus  Elias  becomes  Abu  Nasif,  Butrus  is 
called  Abu  Salim,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  established  custom  of  naming 
first-born  sons. 

15l/t.  I  noticed  that  the  friend  at  whose  house  we  dined  last  evening  sent  a 
servant  to  call  us  when  dinner  was  ready.  Is  this  custom  geuerally  ob- 
served ? 

Not  very  strictly  among  the  common  people,  nor  in  cities,  where  Western 
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have  greatly  modified  the  Oriental ;  but  in  Lebanon  it  still  prevails,  charter 
If  a  sheikh,  beg,  or  emeer  invites,  he  always  sends  a  servant  to  call  you  at  the  1X- 
proper  time.   This  servant  often  repeats  the  very  formula  mentioned  in  Luke  Calling  to 
xiv.  17:  "Teittddulu,  el  'asha  hader"-"Oome,  for  the  supper  is  ready." 
The  fact  that  this  custom  is  mainly  confined  to  the  wealthy  and  to  the  nobility  ■ 
is  in  Btrict  agreement  with  the  parable,  where  the  certain  man  who  made  the 
great  supper,  and  bade  many,  is  supposed  to  be  of  thus  class.   It  is  true  now, 
as  then,  that  to  refuse  is  a  high  insult  to  the  maker  of  the  feast,  nor  would 
such  excuses  as  those  in  the  parable  be  more  acceptable  to  a  Druse  emeer  than 
they  were  to  the  lord  of  this  "  great  supper ;"  but,  however  angry,  very  few 
would  manifest  their  displeasure  by  sending  the  servants  into  the  highways  and 
hedges  after  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind.    All  these 
characters  are  found  in  abundance  in  our  streets,  and  I  have  known  rich  men 
who  filled  out  the  costume  of  the  parable  even  in  these  particulars ;  it  was, 
however,  as  matter  of  ostentation,  to  show  the  extent  of  their  benevolence, 
and  the  depth  of  their  humility  and  condescension.  Nevertheless,  it  is  plea- 
sant to  find  enough  of  the  drapery  of  this  parable  still  practised  to  show  that 
originally  it  was,  in  all  its  details,  in  close  conformity  to  the  customs  of  this 
country. 

The  discussion  the  other  evening  about  names  interested  me  not  a  little,  as 
illustrating  ancient  customs  in  this  matter.  Nearly  all  Bible  names  were  Bible 
significant,  and  were  conferred  with  reference  to  some  circumstance  connected  n*me* 
with  the  birth  of  the  child.  Such  things  carry  one  back  to  the  households  of 
the  patriarchs.  Leah  called  her  first-born  Reuben,  for  she  said,  "  The  Lord 
hath  looked  upon  my  affliction  the  second  was  named  Simeon— liearing,  for 
the  Lord  had  heard  her  prayer ;  and  thus  it  was  to  the  end  of  the  list 

The  customs  are  identical,  and  so  are  many  of  the  names  ;  but  the  Arabs  Arabian, 
have  others  to  which  they  are  very  partial  The  non-Christian  sects  often  give 
some  derivative  of  Hamed— - praise;  now  generally  in  honour  of  Mohammed, 
their  prophet,  but  not  so  originally.  All  sects  join  the  name  of  God  to  one  of 
his  attributes,  or  to  some  other  word,  in  order  to  make  agreeable  names  for 
their  children.  Thus,  Fudle  Allah— God's  bounty ;  'Abd  Allah— servant  of 
God.  So  the  word  deen — religion — enters  into  many  favourite  names ;  as  Hasn 
ed  Deen— beauty  of  religion  ;  Ameened  Deen— faithful  in  religion  ;  Fukhr  ed 
Deen — glory  of  religion ;  SQlah  ed  Deen — goodness  of  religion,  contracted  by 
us  into  Saiadin,  the  antagonist  of  England's  lion-hearted  Richard,  and  the 
terror  of  Crusaders. 

For  daughters,  the  Arabs  are  fond  of  flowery  and  poetic  names.  We  have  Poetical 
all  about  us,  among  servants,  washerwomen,  and  beggars,  suns,  and  stars,  and  "*™„e,*,^. 
full  moons,  and  roses,  and  lilies,  and  jessamines,  and  diamonds,  and  pearls, 
and  every  other  beautiful  epithet  you  can  think  of.  And,  as  the  parents 
assume  the  names  of  their  children,  we  hear  these  poor  creatures  addressed 
continually  as  Thc-father-of-Gwfs-bouiUg  (Abu  Fudle  Allah),  and  the  Afotfter- 
of-the-FuU-J/wm,  etc.  etc.,  through  the  whole  list  of  poetic  fancies. 
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Families 
sleeping 
together. 


There  are  many  minor  matters  in  which  the  East  and  the  West  aie  as  far 
apart  socially  as  they  are  geographically.  For  example,  a  whole  family,  parents, 
children,  and  servants,  sleep  in  the  same  room,  and  with  slight  change  of  gar- 
ments, or  none  at  all.  Both  these  customs  are  alluded  to  in  the  Bible.  The 
first  in  the  plea  of  the  lazy  man  in  the  parable  about  importunity :  "  My 
children  are  with  me  in  bed  ;  I  cannot  arise  and  give  thee  1  and  the  second 
is  implied  in  the  reason  assigned  by  Moses  for  the  return  of  a  garment  taken 
in  pledge  from  a  poor  man  be/ore  the  sun  goes  down :  "  It  is  his  covering  of 
his  flesh  ;  wherein  shall  he  sleep  F  2  The  long,  loose  garments  worn  by  this 
people  remove,  or  at  least  mitigate,  the  impropriety  of  this  practice  ;  but,  with 
all  that,  it  is  objectionable.  So,  also,  a  whole  family  continue  to  reside  under 
the  same  roof,  father,  sons,  and  grandsons,  in  one  common  household.  This 
also  is  ancient ;  but  it  is  very  repugnant  to  our  ideas,  and  has  many  disad- 
vantages. Nor  does  the  fact  that  they  can  live  cheaper  by  such  a  common- 
stock  arrangement  compensate  for  the  confusion  and  want  of  family  govern- 
ment occasioned  by  the  system.  There  never  can  be  well-regulated  households 
until  this  custom  is  broken  up,  or  so  modified  as  to  call  forth  greater  personal 
responsibility  and  independence  in  the  younger  branches  of  the  family. 

Orientals  are  also  far  behind  the  day  in  almost  every  branch  of  domestic 
economy,  especially  in  table  furniture  and  their  mode  of  eating.  The  general 
custom,  even  of  the  better  classes,  is  to  bring  a  polygonal  stool,  about  fourteen 
inches  high,  into  the  common  sitting-room.  On  this  is  placed  a  tray  of  basket- 
work  or  of  metal,  generally  copper,  upon  which  the  food  is  arranged.  The 
bread  lies  on  the  mat  beneath  the  tray,  and  a  cruse  of  water  stands  near  by, 
from  which  all  drink  as  they  have  need   On  formal  occasions,  this  is  held  in 

the  hand  by  a  servant  ,  who 


waits  upon  the 
Around  this  stool  and  tray 
the  guests  gather,  sitting 
on  the  floor.  The  dishes 
are  most  generally  stews  of 
rice,  beans,  burgvl  (cracked 
wheat),  with  soups  or  sauces, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  deep 
dishes  or  bowls.  Some  use 
wooden  ormetal  spoons  for 
their  stews  and  thick  soups, 
but  the  most  common 
mode  is  to  double  up  bits 
of  their  thin  bread,  spoon 
fashion,  and  dip  them  into 
the  dish.    There  is  fre- 


»  Luke  xL  5-8. 


■  Ex.  xxU.  27. 
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quent  reference  to  this  custom  in  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  some  of  the  ciiapte& 
most  solemn  scenes  of  the  Bible.   The  richer  sort  use  silver  spoons  ;  hut  they  IX< 
have  neither  knives  nor  forks,  nor  do  they  know  how  to  use  them.   This  is  a  Spoou. 
very  meagre  set-oat  certainly  ;  but  they  will  tell  you  that  it  is  all  they  want,  and  No  knlvc* 
is  every  way  more  convenient  than  our  custom,  and  immeasurably  less  expensive. 
High  tables  and  chairs  would  not  only  be  out  of  place  at  the  time,  but  in  the  way 
at  all  times.   They  do  not  have  a  separate  dining-room,  and  hence  they  want  an 
apparatus  that  can  be  easily  brought  in  and  removed,  and  this  they  have. 
They  all  eat  out  of  the  same  dish,  and  why  not  ?   It  is  within  reach,  and  it 
gives  a  better  relish  to  dip  their  thin  bread  into  the  general  hot  mess,  than  to 
take  out  a  portion  on  separate  plates  and  use  spoons.    As  their  meat  is  always 
cut  up  into  stews,  or  else  cooked  until  it  is  ready  to  fall  to  pieces,  knives  and 
forks  are  useless  ;  and  when  they  have  chickens,  they  are  easily  torn  to  pieces 
with  their  fingers.   Nor  do  they  see  any  vulgarity  in  this.   The  very  polite  <i 
la  modt  Oriental  will  tear  up  the  best  bits,  and  either  lay  them  next  you,  or 
insist  on  putting  them  into  your  month.    I  have  had  this  done  for  inc  by 


PARTY  AT  DINNER. 

digits  not  particularly  fair,  or  even  clean.  You  observe  that  things  correspond 
with  one  another.  And  there  is  this  great  economic  advantage  in  their  way,  Economy 
that  it  demands  much  less  labour  than  ours.  If  our  system  were  introduced  at  of  Ubour 
once,  and  the  females  of  the  family  (who  do  all  the  work)  were  required  to  carry 
it  out  correctly  and  decently,  their  labour  would  l>e  increased  tenfold.  Not 
only  must  an  entirely  new  apparatus  be  procured,  and  kept  clean  and  bright, 
but  also  the  table,  table-linen,  and  chairs,  and  the  separate  room  must  be  pro- 
vided.   Indeed,  an  entirely  new  and  foreign  department  must  be  instituted 
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to  pour 
water. 


and  maintained  under  every  disadvantage.  Where  this  has  been  attempted  in 
the  families  of  native  consuls,  and  others  aping  European  manners,  it  has 
hniution  generally  proved  a  miserable  failure.  The  "knives,  forks,  and  spoons  are  rusty ; 
the  plates,  dishes,  and  glasses  ill-assorted,  dirty,  badly  arranged,  and  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  ;  the  chairs  are  rickety,  and  the  table  stands  on  legs  spas- 
modic and  perilous.  The  whole  thing,  in  short,  is  an  uncomfortable  burlesque 
or  a  provoking  caricature.  Then  the  cookery  must  be  Frank  as  well  as  the 
furniture,  which  is  worst  of  all.  I  have  stood  in  terror  before  some  of  these 
compounds  of  dyspepsia  and  night-mare.  No,  no ;  let  the  Arabs  retain  their 
own  commissary  and  dietetic  regulations,  at  least  until  things  are  better  pre- 
pared for  a  change  than  at  present  In  their  own  way  their  cooking  is  good,  and 
their  set-out  respectable. 

Of  course,  after  such  a  meal  as  we  have  described,  washing  the  hands  and 
mouth  is  indispensable  (it  ought  to  be  before,  but  is  not),  and  the  ibriek  and 
tusht^-their  pitcher  and  ewer— are  always  brought,  and  the  servant,  with  a 
napkin  over  his  shoulder,         on  your  hands. 

If  there  is  no  servant,  they  perform  this  office  for  each  other.   Great  men 
have  those  about  them  whose  suecial  business  is  to  dout  water  on  their  hands. 
Thus  it  was  in  ancient  times.   One  of  the  sen-ants  said  to  Jehoshaphat, "  Here 
the  son  of  Shaphat,  which  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah." 1 

It  was  an  apparatus  some- 
what like  this  tusht  and 
ibriek  that  our  Lord  used 
at  the  close  of  his  List  sup- 
per with  his  disciples,  when 
he  girded  himself  with  a 
napkin,  and  washed,  not 
their  hands,  but  their  feet, 
and  thus  gave  the  most 
affecting  lesson  on  humi- 
lity the  world  has  ever  seen 
or  heard. 

There  are  many  minor 
contrasts,  some  of  which 
are  rather  arousing.  When 
friends  meet,  they  do  not 
shake  hands,  but  strike  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  toge- 
ther, and  sometimes  grasp 
tightly  the  whole  hand.  If 
it  is  a  priest,  cmeer,or  high 
KiMin*     officer  of  any  kind,  the  back  of  the  hand  must  be  kissed.    This  is  strictly 


'  2  King*  lii.  11. 
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enforced,  and  the  neglect  or  refusal  is  a  great  offence.  The  clergy  are  particularly  CHAPTER 
stringent  in  claiming  this  mark  of  respect  The  more  common  mode  of  salu-  1X- 
tation  is  to  raise  the  hand  to  the  breast,  or  to  the  lips  and  forehead.  Friends 
who  have  been  long  separated  embrace,  and  kiss  either  one  or  both  cheeks  and 
generally  each  shoulder.  This  kissing  among  men  strikes  us  as  very  odd,  but 
there  are  numberless  references  to  it  in  the  Bible.  The  "  brethren"  arc  often 
enjoined  by  the  apostles  to  salute  one  another  with  the  kiss  of  brotherly  love 
and  holy  charity.  The  women  kiss  each  other  on  all  occasions,  and  ad  nau- 
seam ;  but  the  different  sexes  are  very  reserved  in  their  mutual  salutations, 
and  do  not  even  touch  each  other's  hands. 

Arab  ladies,  particularly  the  married,  are  extravagantly  fond  of  silver  and  Oma- 
sold  ornaments ;  and  they  have  an  endless  variety  of  chains,  bracelets,  anklets, 
necklaces,  and  rings.  It  is  also  quite  common  to  sec  thousands  of  piastres,  in 
various  coins,  around  the  forehead,  suspended  from  the  neck,  and  covering  a  piastre* 


VrCKMCX.  aftACELCTB.  AXKLBTdL 

system  of  net-work,  called  suffa,  attached  to  the  back  of  the  head-dress,  which 
spreads  over  the  shoulders,  and  falls  down  to  the  waist  These  jewels  cannot 
be  taken  for  the  husband's  debts.  A  poor  man  often  goes  to  prison  for  a  few 
piastres,  while  thousands  glitter  and  jingle  on  the  dress  of  his  wife.  This  Is 
very  provoking  to  the  creditor,  who  knows  that  his  money  has  been  purposely 
attached  to  these  inviolable  ornaments,  so  that  he  may  not  get  hold  of  it. 
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tabt  Married  women  are  much  more  eager  after  ornaments  than  unmarried.  The 
u  former  also  adorn  themselves  more  elaborately,  and  endeavour  to  add  to  their 
Fondncw  t>eauty  by  wearing  gay  flowers,  by  painting  their  cheeks,  putting  kahl  around 
*y  their  eyes,  and  arching  their  eyebrows  with  the  same,  and  by  staining  their 
fcr  orn*  liands  ^  fcet  witfl  henna.  It  is  considered  indelicate  for  the  u,nmarricd  thus 
meuu.     to  deck  themselves,  and  conveys  an  impression  highly  injurious  to  the  girl's 


KKCKLACK  BA!t-I>R0r9. 

moral  character.  They  do  not  even  wash  their  faces,  or  at  least  not  openly. 
It  is  one  of  the  strange  anomalies  of  Oriental  society  that  the  tailors  make  the 
ladies'  dresses  ;  but,  as  their  garments  are  infinitely  large,  and  never  designed 
to  fit,  there  is  no  measuring  needed,  nor  trying  on  of  garments  under  the  hand 
and  eye  of  the  tailor.  This,  in  some  degree,  removes  the  objections  on  the 
score  of  delicacy,  but  not  on  that  of  propriety  and  economy, 
inequality  Oriental  women  are  never  regarded  or  treated  as  equals  by  the  men.  This 
of  women.  jg  8cen  0Q  ay  occasions ;  and  it  requires  some  firmness  to  secure  to  our  own 
ladies  proper  respect,  especially  from  men-servants.  They  pronounce  women 
to  be  weak  and  inferior  in  the  most  absolute  terms ;  and  in  accordance  with  this 
idea  is  their  deportment  toward  them.  Even  in  polite  company  the  gentle- 
men must  be  served  first  So  the  husband  and  brothers  sit  down  and  eat,  and 
the  wife,  mother,  and  sisters  wait  and  take  what  is  left.  If  the  husband  or 
the  brothers  accompany  their  female  relatives  anywhere,  they  walk  before, 
and  the  women  follow  at  a  respectfid  distance.  It  is  very  common  to  see 
small  boys  lord  it  over  both  mother  and  sisters  in  a  most  insolent  manner,  and 
they  are  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  father.   The  evils  resulting  from  this  are 
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incalculable.    The  men,  however,  attempt  to  justify  their  treatment  of  the  chaptkb 
women  by  the  tyrant's  plea  of  necessity.   They  are  obliged  to  govern  the  "* 
wives  with  the  utmost  strictness,  or  they  would  not  only  ruin  their  husbands, 
but  themselves  also.   Hence  they  literally  use  the  rod  upon  them,  especially  The  rod. 
when  they  have,  or  imagine  they  have,  cause  to  doubt  the  wife's  fidelity. 

are  not  rare  in  which  the  husband  kills  the  wife  outright  for  this 
and  no  legal  notice  is  taken  of  the  murder ;  and,  in  general,  the  man 
relies  on  fear  to  keep  the  wife  in  subjection,  and  to  restrain  her  from  vice. 
She  is  confined  closely,  watched  with  jealousy,  and  everything  valuable  is 
kept  under  lock  and  key ;  necessarily  so,  they  say,  for  the  wife  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  rob  her  husband  if  she  gets  an  opportunity.   There  are  many  pleasing 
exceptions,  especially  among  the  younger  Christian  families.    But,  on  the 
whole,  the  cases  are  rare  where  the  husband  has  not,  at  some  time  or  other, 
resorted  to  the  lash  to  enforce  obedience  in  his  rebellious  household.   Most  Neglect  of 
sensible  men  readily  admit  that  this  whole  system  is  a  miserable  compcnsa-  ednc»llolL 
tion  to  mitigate  evils  flowing  from  the  very  great  crime  of  neglecting  the 
education  of  females ;  and,  during  the  last  few  years,  a  change  has  taken  improve- 
place  in  public  sentiment  on  this  subject  among  the  intelligent  Christians  in  ment 
Lebanon  and  the  cities  along  the  coast,  and  a  strong  desire  to  educate  the 
females  is  fast  spreading  among  them. 

Among  these  minor  manners  and  matters,  we  are  always  struck  with  their 
writing  materials,  and  their  mode  of  using  them.  They  do  not  carry  ink- 
horns  now,  as  the  prophets  and  scribes  of  old  did,  but  have  an  apparatus 
consisting  of  a  metal  or  ebony  tube  for  their  reed  pens,  with  a  cup  or  bulb  of 
the  same  material,  attached  to  the  upper  end,  for  the  ink.  This  they  thrust 
tlirough  the  girdle,  and  carry  with 
them  at  all  times.  When  they  are  to 
write  a  letter,  for  example,  they  open 
the  lid  of  the  ink-bidb,  draw  out  a 
long  reed  pen  from  the  tube,  double 
over  the  pajfcr,  and  begin  from  the 
right  side  of  the  page,  holding  the 
paper  in  the  hand  without  any  other 
support.  They  have  a  stereotyped  in- 
troduction, overloaded  with  flowers 
and  compliments,  and  richly  seasoned 
with  love,  no  matter  to  whom  they  are 
writing,  friend  or  enemy.  After  this 
rigmarole,  which,  if  it  have  any  mean- 


Writinjf 


WltlTISO  HAT6KIAI.*. 


egregious  lie,  they  make  a  formal  epitome  of  the  letter  which  they 
are  to  answer,  repeating  it,  word  for  word,  as  is  so  often  done  in  the  Bible.  They 
date  at  the  bottom,  but  rarely  mention  the  place ;  and  I  have  often  been  at  a 
loss  to  discover  who  the  writer  was,  and  where  to  address  my  reply.  Young 
men  of  business  in  the  cities  arc  adopting  our  mode  of  dating.   Nearly  cvery- 
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**«  body  wears  a  seal-ring,  on  the  finger,  suspended  from  his  watch-chain,  or 
Jl_  attached  to  his  purse,  having  his  name  engraven  upon  it ;  and  this  lie  affixes 
to  all  important  letters  and  papers— another  Biblical  custom  preserved  in 
all  its  extent  If  you  wish  to  be  very  respectful,  you  must  take  a  large 
sheet,  and  the  lines  should  incline  upward  toward  the  left  corner  of  the  paper. 
It  must  be  folded  long,  like  documents  on  file,  placed  within  a  nicely-cut 
envelope  made  for  the  occasion,  and  the  address  written  across  the  letter.  It 

An  open    must  bt  sealed.    The  open  letter,  therefore,  or  paper  sent  by  Sanballat  to 

letter.  Nehemiah  (vi.  5)  was  an  insult.  Arabic  books,  both  manuscript  and  printed, 
begin  where  ours  end,  their  first  page  being  our  last. 

f  niaiel^  females  in  many  places  wear  only  sandals,  which  they  easily  drop 

whenever  they  step  on  a  mat  or  rug.  In  other  places  they  walk  on  "  kubkobs," 
a  wooden  sandal,  elevated  on  upright  bits  of  board,  sometimes,  as  in  Damas- 
cus, a  foot  high,  which  make  a  great  clattering  and  stamping  on  the  pavement. 
These  are  dropped  at  the  door  of  the  room,  and  the  lady  descends  from  what 
seems  rather  a  perilous  elevation.  The  Damascus  ktibkobs  are  very  prettily 
ornamented  with  mother-of-pearl,  and  the  band  which  passes  over  the  foot  is 
often  worked  with  pearls  and  other  rich  ornaments. 

silting  at  The  people  of  this  country  at  all  kinds  of  work.  The  carpenter  saws, 
planes,  and  hews  with  his  hand-adze  sitting  on  the  ground  or  upon  the  plank 
he  is  planing.  The  washer-woman  sits  by  the  tub ;  and,  in  a  word,  no  one 
stands  where  it  is  possible  to  sit  Shopkeepers  always  sit ;  and  Levi  sitting  at 
the  receipt  of  custom  is  the  exact  way  to  state  the  case.1  There  arc  no 
ladies*  saddles  in  8yria,  and  the  women  ride  just  as  do  the  men,— which 
appears  to  ns  not  only  ungraceful,  but  not  even  modest    Though  Orientals 

Knocking,  are  very  jealous  of  their  privacy,  yet  they  never  knock  when  about  to  enter 
your  room,  but  walk  in  without  warning  or  ceremony.  It  is  nearly  impossible 
to  teach  an  Arab  servant  to  knock  at  your  door.   They  give  warning  at  the 

bunding,  outer  gate,  or  entrance,  either  by  calling  or  knocking.  To  stand  and  call  is  a 
very  common  and  very  respectful  mode ;  and  thus  it  was  in  Bible  times,  and 
to  it  there  are  many  very  interesting  allusions.  Moses  commanded  the 
holder  of  a  pledge  to  stand  without,  and  call  to  the  owner  thereof  to  come 
forth.2  This  was  to  avoid  the  insolent  intrusion  of  cruel  creditors.  Peter 
stood  knocking  at  the  outer  door,8  and  so  did  the  three  men  sent  to  Joppa 
by  Cornelius.4  The  idea  is  that  the  guard  over  your  privacy  is  to  be  placed 
at  the  entrance  to  your  premises.  But  this  discussion  of  manners  and 
customs  has  taken  a  very  wide  range,  and  growB  heavy  on  our  hands.  It  is  a 
topic,  however,  which  will  be  constantly  suggested  by  what  passes  before  our 
eyes,  and  it  is  well  to  l)ccomo  familiar  with  it  at  the  outset. 


1  Matt.  Ijl  9.  •  DeuL  xxir.  10.  *  Acta  xil  13. 16.  «  Acu  x.  17,  18. 
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OTAPTER  X. 
FROM  SIDON  TO  SARA  FEND.' 

Sea  storms.  Temples— Tombs. 

Gold  coins— Hid  Treasurer.  High  places— Groves. 

A  Phoenician  sarcophacu*.  Ploughing. 

Inscription— Translation.  M  isrule  of  the  country. 

February  1 4th. 

"He  makcth  the  storm  a  calm."— Pa  cvIL  19 

**  How  calm,  how  beautiful  comes  on 
The  stilly  hour  when  storms  arc  gone; 
When  warring  winds  have  died  awny, 
And  cloods  beneath  the  glancing  ray 
Melt  off,  and  leave  the  land  and  sea 
Sleeping  in  briKht  tranquillity  S  " 


Every  vestige  of  yesterday's  commotion  has  disappeared,  and  we  are  riding  ^ 
along  this  celebrated  "  coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,"  with  "  the  body  of  heaven  in  storms, 
his  clearness  like  a  paved  work  of  sapphire"  overhead,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
but  now  so  agitated  and  angry,  lying  at  our  feet  gentle  and  calm  as  infancy 
asleep.    No  wonder  that  Hebrew  poets  refer  to  sea  and  storm  to  illustrate  the 
might  and  majesty  of  Jehovah. 

Yes ;  and  it  was  this  very  sea  that  kindled  their  inspiration — this  Mediter-  Bible  alia- 
ranean,  lashed  into  fury  by  such  a  storm  as  we  have  witnessed,  that  made  the 
sweet  singer  of  Israel  exclaim,  "  The  floods  have  lifted  up,  0  Lord,  the  floods 
have  lifted  up  their  voice ;  the  floods  lift  up  their  waves.   The  Lord  on  high 
is  mightier  than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea.   Thou  stillest  them." 1 

David,  I  suppose,  was  no  sailor,  never  saw  the  ocean,  and  yet  his  sea-storm 
in  the  107th  Psalm  is  unrivalled  in  beauty,  fidelity,  and  spirit :  "  They  that  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in  great  waters ;  these  see  the  works 
of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep.  For  he  oommandeth,  and  raiseth 
the  stormy  wind,  which  lifteth  up  the  waves  thereof.  They  mount  up  to 
heaven,  they  go  down  again  to  the  depths :  their  soul  is  melted  because  of 
trouble.  They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at 
their  wit's  end.  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  bringeth 
them  out  of  their  distresses.  He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves 
thereof  are  still.  Then  are  they  glad  because  they  1*  quiet ;  so  he  bringeth 
them  unto  their  desired  haven."   And  how  appropriate  the  closing  reflection  : 


•  [The  tratellers  proceed  along  the  sea  coast  towards  Sarafcnd,  tbo  representative  of  Zarephalh 
tr  Sarepca  of  the  Scriptures.  -  Ei».J 
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paiit    «  o  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  for  his  wonderful  worka 
_      to  the  children  of  men ! w 

It  is  indeed  simple,  natural,  devout.  David  had  witnessed  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  just  such  a  storm  as  has  been  raging  on  the  Mediterranean 
for  the  last  fifteen  days,  or  he  would  not  have  written  this  very  graphic  picture ; 
and  yet  this  is  not  the  wildest  specimeu  which  our  sea  can  offer.  During  tho 
last  days  of  1840,  there  was  one  far  more  terrific  and  destructive.  The  British 
and  allied  fleets  were  then  riding  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead  at  Beirut,  and 
the  largest  three-deckers  were  tossed  about  by  the  mighty  billows  like  bits  of 
cork.  Many  ships  were  thrown  out  on  to  the  shore  in  that  sort  of  contempt 
which  means  "  there  let  him  lie,"  according  to  Byron.  The  snow  also  came 
down  the  mountains,  at  that  time,  nearly  to  the  shore,  while  now  there  is 
none  on  these  lower  ranges,  though  they  are  a  thousand  feet  high  and  more, 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  curious  avenue  of  acacia-trees,  the  largest 
of  the  kind,  I  venture  to  say,  that  you  have  ever  seen. 

They  are  certainly  remarkable  specimens  of  vegetable  architecture.  Their 
crooked  stems  and  muscular  amis  bend  and  twist  in  all  directions  after  a 
fashion  altogether  original. 
You  may  connect  them  in  your  memory  with  a  circumstance  which  made  no 
nJ»«^«7  small  stir  in  our  good  city  of  Sidon.  About  three  years  ago,  some  workmen, 
digging  over  the  ground  of  this  garden  on  our  left,  found  several  copper  pots, 
which  contained  a  large  quantity  of  ancient  gold  coin.  The  poor  fellows  con- 
cealed the  discovery  with  the  greatest  care,  but  they  were  wild  with  excite- 
ment, and,  besides,  there  were  too  many  of  them  to  keep  such  a  secret  The 
governor  of  the  city  heard  of  it,  apprehended  all  who  had  not  fled,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  disgorge.  He  recovered  two  of  the  pots,  placed  them  beside 
him,  and  required  them  to  refill  them  with  coin.  In  this  way  he  obtained 
between  two  and  three  thousand,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  remain  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  which  he  could  not  get.    The  French  consul  told 

me  that  the  whole  number  was  over 
eight  thousand.  They  are  all  coins 
of  Alexander  and  his  father  Philip, 
of  the  most  pure  gold,  each  one  worth 
a  little  more  than  an  English  sove- 
reign. As  there  is  no  mixture  of 
coins  later  than  Alexander,  the  de- 
posit must  have  been  made  during 
his  reign,  or  immediately  after.  I 
suspect  it  was  royal  treasure,  which 
one  of  Alexander's  officers  concealed 
when  he  heard  of  his  unexpected 
death  in  Babylon,  intending  to  appro- 
priate it  to  himself,  but,  lieing  appre- 
hended, slain,  or  driven  away  by  some  of  the  revolutions  which  followed  that 
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event,  the  coin  remained  where  he  had  hid  it   If  we  remember  how  much 
more  valuable  gold  was  then  than  now,  the  amount  of  this  deposit  will  sur-  x< 
prise  us,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  any  private  man  in  Sidon  could  have  Philip  and 
gathered  what  was  probably  at  that  time  equivalent  to  forty  thousand  pounds,  Ata»nder 
and  all  of  this  particular  coin  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  The  latter  appears  doa.*^ 
as  lie  is  usually  figured,  and  his  face  is  too  familiar  to  need  explanation.  Philip 
I  liad  not  seen  before,  and  w;is  particularly  pleased  to  find  him  associated  with 
the  chariot  and  horses,  of  which  he  was  so  proud  and  so  vain. 

There  are  frequent  allusions  to  hid  treasure  in  the  Bible.  Even  in  Job,  the  Dibit  •Nu- 
oldest  book  in  the  world,  we  read  that  the  bitter  in  soul  dig  for  death  more  Jjj^ 
earnestly  than  for  hid  treasures.1  There  is  not  another  comparison  within  the 


whole  compass  of  human  actions  so  vivid  as  this.   I  have  heard  of  diggers 
actually  fainting  when  they  have  come  upon  even  a  single  coin.   They  become  How  they 
positively  frantic,  dig  all  night  with  desperate  earnestness,  and  continue  to  J£  du* 
work  till  utterly  exhausted.   There  are,  at  tliis  hour,  hundreds  of  persons  thus 
all  over  the  country.   Not  a  few  spend  their  last  farthing  in  these 
efforts.   I  heard  a  respectable  man  in  Sidon  declare  that  if  he  had 
been  one  of  those  fortunate  diggers  in  this  garden,  he  would  have  killed  all 
the  rest,  and  fled  with  the  treasure  out  of  the  country.   These  operations  are 
carried  on  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  accompanied  with  charms  and  incantations 
against  the  jan  and  otfcer  spirits  which  are  said  to  keep  guard  over  hid  trea- 
sures.  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  these  guards,  and  of  their  dangerous 
cliaracter,  is  just  as  prevalent  now  as  in  the  time  of  the  Thousand  Nights. 
Intelligent  and  resectable  people  have  assured  me  that  they  have  come  upon 
blabs  of  stone,  closing  up  doors  to  secret  chambers,  which  no  power  on  earth 
could  remove,  because  the  proper  pass-word  or  charm  is  lost.   Others  soberly 
assert  that  they  have  been  driven  away  by  terrible  jan,  who  threatened  them 
with  instant  death  if  they  attempted  to  force  the  doors.   They  evidently  be- 
lieve what  they  say,  and  I  suspect  that  their  fears  are  not  always  imaginary. 
Persons  are  watching  their  midnight  labour,  and  when  anything  is  found  they 
suddenly  show  themselves,  dressed  as  ghouls  or  jan,  and  thus  frighten  them 
out  of  the  pit,  and  out  of  their  wits  as  well.   The  wild  excitement,  the  gloomy 
darkness,  and  the  firm  faith  in  the  existence  of  these  creatures,  render  the 
workmen  wholly  incapable  of  detecting  the  artifice.   The  Arabs  universally 
believe  that  the  Western  nations,  particularly  the  Greeks  and  Mugharaby, 
possess  certain  doled,  or  guides,  by  which  they  discover  these  treasures ;  and 
many  of  these  vagabond  Greeks  cheat  the  ignorant  and  the  credulous  out  of 
large  sums  by  contracting  to  lead  them  to  the  proper  spot  to  dig ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  they  rarely  point  out  a  place  entirely  destitute  of  concealed 
chambers  and  other  curious  indications.   These,  I  suppose,  are  detected  by 
some  peculiarity  in  the  sounds  when  the  surface  is  struck  or  stamped  upon 
above  them.    At  anyrate,  they  are  sufficiently  successful  to  keep  up  their 
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****  credit,  although  I  never  knew  an  instance  where  anything  of  value  was 
*'  obtained  from  the  places  indicated  by  these  daleels.  On  the  contrary,  these 
deposits  are  always  found  by  accident ;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  when 
it  is  remembered  that  multitudes  are  either  secretly  or  openly  searching  for 
them  all  ovei  the  land.  We  shall  be  annoyed  in  all  our  rambles  over  ruins  by 
the  suspicion,  almost  universal  among  the  people,  that  we  are  "  seeking  for 
hid  treasures."  Hence  they  will  watch  us,  follow  us,  and,  whenever  a  private 
opportunity  offers,  will  endeavour  to  enter  into  partnership  with  us  in  the 
search. 

Solomon's    Solomon  has  drawn  a  proverb  from  this  practice :  "  If  thou  seekest  her"  (un- 
Uo*™"    deratandin&) "  M  "tor,  and  searchest  for  her  as  for  hid  treasure,  then  shalt  thou 
understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge  of  God" 1  Alas !  how 
few  manifest  any  of  this  earnestness  in  seeking  for  wisdom. 

Our  blessed  Lord  also  founds  one  of  his  divine  parables  on  this  same  custom : 
"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  treasure  hid  in  a  field ;  the  which  when  a 
man  hath  found,  he  hideth,  and  for  joy  thereof  goeth  and  selleth  all  that  he 
hath,  and  buyeth  that  field."  8  Many  such  transactions  are  still  negotiated  in 
secret   It  is  extremely  difficult,  and  even  dangerous,  to  remove  treasure  thus 
discovered  in  another  person's  field ;  but,  having  purchased  it,  you  can  wait  in 
safety,  work  in  secret,  and  the  coveted  treasure  is  yours. 
Hiding       It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this  hid  treasure,  {his  country  has  always 
in^r*0    ^>een  BubJ60^  *°  revolutions,  invasions,  and  calamities  of  various  kinds,  and 
and  earth-  hence  a  feeling  of  insecurity  hovers  over  the  land  like  a  dismal  spectre.  The 
quukea.    government  robs,  and  so  do  the  nobility  and  the  clergy ;  Arabs  rush  in  from 
the  desert  and  plunder ;  warriors  and  conquerors  from  every  part  of  the  world 
sweep  over  the  land,  carrying  everything  away  that  falls  into  their  hands. 
Then  there  are,  and  always  have  been,  intestine  commotions  and  wars,  such 
as  laid  Lebanon  in  ruins  in  1841,  and  again  in  1845.  At  such  times  multitudes 
bury  their  gold  and  jewels,  and  in  many  cases  the  owners  are  killed,  and  no 
one  knows  where  the  treasure  was  concealed.  Then,  again,  this  country  has 
ever  been  subject  to  earthquakes,  which  bury  everything  beneath  her  ruined 
Safed  after  cities.   On  the  first  day  of  1837,  Safed  was  thus  dashed  to  the  ground  in  a 
e*rth~  moment,  house  upon  house  down  the  steep  mountain  side,  and  many  entire 
families  were  cut  off.    Some  were  known  to  have  had  money,  and  it  was  a 
shocking  spectacle  to  see  hardened  wretches  prowling  about  under  the  ruins, 
amid  putrefying  carcasses,  in  search  of  these  treasures.  The  whole  population 
from  the  surrounding  villages,  undeterred  by  the  awful  judgment  which  ha*, 
laid  their  own  buildings  in  heaps,  and  buried  many  of  their  families  alive, 
rushed  into  Safed  to  dig  out  the  entombed  riches  of  the  Jews ;  nor  was  the 
search  in  vain.   The  same  shocking  spectacle  is  witnessed  in  times  of  plague 
or  cholera.  People  hide  their  money  to  keep  it  from  those  miscreants  who  take 
advantage  of  the  general  consternation  to  break  into  houses  and  rob.  We  need 
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not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  this  country  abounds,  and  ever  has  chapter 
abounded,  in  hid  treasure.    No  custom  can  be  found  among  any  people  so  ** 
tirmly  rooted  as  this,  of  searching  for  hid  treasure,  without  some  real  founda- 
tion for  it.   Lay  this  aside  as  a  rule,  which  may  be  safely  applied  on  all  occa- 
sions and  to  all  questions. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  something  more  interesting  than  this  search  after  hid  cemetery 
treasure.    Yonder  on  our  left  is  Mugharet  Tubloon,  one  of  Sidon's  most  °f  nukIi* 
ancient  cemeteries.  The  Phoenicians  took  immense  trouble  to  secure  their  looJL 
dead  from  being  disturbed,  but  in  vain,  as  we  shall  see.   They  first  cut  away 
the  rock  at  Tubloon,  so  as  to  make  a  large  surface  perfectly  level.   This  has 
long  been  the  general  threshing-floor  for  those  who  farm  this  beautiful  plain ; 
beneath  it,  however,  are  countless  chambers  for  the  dead— vast  catacombs,  in 
fact,  arranged  after  a  very  peculiar  fashion.  A  square  shaft  was  sunk  through 
the  rock,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  feet,  according  to  the  taste  or  ability  of  the 
maker.   From  this,  doors  at  different  depths  opened  into  halls  and  rooms, 
around  the  sides  of  which  were  cut 
the  niches  for  the  dead.  To  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  some  niches 
were  sunk  in  the  floor  of  the  cham- 
bers, the  sarcophagi  there  depo- 
sited, and  then  the  whole  was 
levelled  off,  and  a  hard  stone  floor- 
ing laid  on  above.  But  even  these 
have  been  discovered  and  rifled 
during  the  long  ages  of  earnest 
search  for  treasure. 

Two  years  ago,  on  the  morning 
of  January  20th,  our  city  was 
startled  out  of  her  ordinary  quie- 
tude by  the  report  that  an  extra- 
ordinary sarcophagus  had  been 
uncovered,  which  had  a  long  in- 
scription in  an  unknown  character 
on  the  lid.  All  Sidon  flocked  to 
see  it,  and  I  among  the  rest,  but 
with  expectations  very  moderate. 
I  had  been  disappointed  too  fre- 
quently to  place  much  confidence 
on  native  reports.  Judge,  there- 
fore, of  my  surprise  and  delight 
to  find  that  this  unknown  charac- 
ter was  Phoenician,  I  at  once  be- 
came as  deeply  exerted  at  the 

gold  digger  or  treasnrc-hnnter,  for  sAocorrrAaoR. 
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PART    I  had  searched  in  vain,  during  twenty  years,  for  a  single  word  in  this  cha- 
'•  racter. 

The  lid  of  this  sarcophagus  is  wholly  peculiar ;  and  the  upper  end  of  it  is 
wrought  into  a  human  figure,  with  a  countenance  and  costume  every  way 
remarkable.  It  is  somewhat  colossal,  and  the  features  are  large  and  promi- 
nent The  forehead  is  rather  low  ;  the  eyes  almond-shaped,  but  full  and  pro- 
truding ;  the  nose  broad  and  flat ;  the  lips  very  thick,  like  the  Ethiopian  or 
Negro ;  the  chin  quite  short ;  and  the  ears  too  large  and  conspicuous  for 
lieauty.  A  sweet  smile  is  spread  over  the  countenance,  and  the  features  are 
expressive,  and  not  at  all  disagreeable.  The  whole  execution  is  decidedly 
sui»erior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  It  seem*  to  be  the  figure  of 
a  female  (though  this  is  not  certain) ;  perhaps  it  may  stand  for  the  ideal  of 
8idon's  far-famed  goddess,  Ashtaroth.  Something  depends  from  the  chin, 
like  a  beard ;  but  I  suppose  it  belongs  to  the  head-dress,  which  closely  re- 
sembles that  frequently  seen  on  ancient  Egyptian  mummy-cases.  On  each 
shoulder  sits  a  bird,  probably  a  dove  ;  and  the  tout  ensemble  is  striking  and 
impressive.  The  lid,  and  consequently  the  figure  upon  it,  is  too  wide  for 
symmetrical  beauty.  It  is  four  feet  broad,  and  only  about  seven  in  length. 
The  material  is  blue-black  basalt,  intensely  hard,  and  takes  and  keeps  an 
The  in-  excellent  polish.  The  inscription  is  in  twenty-two  long  lines ;  and  the  letters, 
aeripUon  though  never  cut  deep,  are  in  perfect  preservation,  and  as  easily  read  as  the 
day  they  were  engraven.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  whole  compass  of 
Phoenician  remains.  I  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  who  immediately 
transmitted  it  to  Professor  Dietrich,  then  engaged  in  editing  a  new  edition  of 
Gesenius's  learned  work  on  the  Phoenician  language  and  antiquities.  Tins 
gentleman  published  a  translation,  with  an  elaborate  critique  upon  it  Other 
copies  were  sent  to  France,  England,  and  America ;  and  the  learned  of  every 
land  have  tried  their  skill  upon  it 


TRANSLATION  OF  TnE  PHOENICIAN  INSCRIPTION. 

A  somewhat  free  rendering  of  this  curious  record,  after  the  French  version,  rum 
thus: — "  In  the  month  Bui,  in  the  fourteenth — xiv.— of  my  reign,  king  Ashmunazer, 
the  king  of  the  Sidoniana,  eon  of  Tabnith,  king  of  the  Sidoniana,  king  Aslimunazer, 
king  of  the  Sidonians,  spake,  saying,  I  am  snatched  away  before  my  time,  like  the 
flowing  of  a  river.  Then  I  have  made  a  house  for  my  funeral  resting-place,  and  am 
lying  in  this  Rarcophagus,  and  in  this  sepulchre,  the  place  which  1  have  built  My 
prohibition  to  every  royal  person,  and  to  every  man,  not  to  open  my  sepulchre,  and 
not  to  seek  with  me  treasures — for  there  are  no  treasures  with  me— uor  to  take  away 
the  sarcophagus  of  my  funeral  couch,  nor  to  transfer  me  with  my  funeral  couch  upon 
the  couch  of  another.  And  if  men  command  to  do  so,  listen  not  to  their  opinion ; 
because  every  royal  person,  and  every  man  who  shall  open  this  funeral  couch,  or  who 
shall  take  away  the  sarcophagus  of  this  funeral  couch,  or  who  shall  transfer  me  with 
the  funeral  couch,  he  shall  have  no  funeral  with  the  dead,  nor  be  buried  in  a  sepul- 
chre, nor  leave  behind  them  son  or  posterity ;  and  the  holy  gods,  with  the  king  that 
■hall  rule  over  them,  shall  cut  off  that  rojal  person,  and  that  man  who  has  opened  iny 
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couch,  or  who  has  abstracted  this  sarcophagus ;  and  so  also  the  posterity  of  that  royal  ohaptrb 
person  or  of  that  man,  whoever  be  be.  nor  shall  his  root  be  planted  downward  nor  3L 
his  fruit  spriug  upward ;  and  he  shall  be  accursed  among  those  living  under  the  sun, 
because  I  am  to  be  pitied, — snatched  away  before  my  time,  like  a  flowing  river. 
Then  I  have  made  this  edifice  for  my  funeral  resting-place;  for  I  am  Ashmunazer, 
king  of  the  Sidonians,  son  of  Tabnith,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  grandson  of  Ashmun- 
azer. king  of  the  Sidonians;  and  my  mother,  Immiastoreth,  priestess  of  A.starte,  our 
sovereign  queen,  daughter  of  king  Ashmunazer,  king  of  the  Sidonians.  It  is  we 
who  have  built  thin  temple  of  the  gods  •  *  *  in  Sidon  by  the  sea.  and  the  heavenly 
powers  have  rendered  Astartf  favourable.  And  it  is  we  who  have  erected  the  temple 
to  Esmuno,  and  the  sanctuaty  of  Ene  Dalil  in  the  mountain.  The  heavenly  powers 
have  established  me  on  the  throne.  And  it  is  we  who  have  built  the  temples  to  the 
gods  of  the  Sidonians  in  S'ulou  by  the  sea  (or  maritime  Sidon) ;  the  temple  of  Baal- 
Sidtto,  and  the  temple  of  Astarte,  the  glory  of  Baal,  lord  of  kings,  who  bestowed  on  us 
Dor  and  Joppa,  and  ample  corn-lands  which  are  at  the  root  of  Dan.  Extending  the 
power  which  I  have  founded,  they  added  them  to  the  bounds  of  the  land,  establishing 
them  to  the  Sidonians  for  ever. 

"  My  prohibition  upon  every  royal  person,  and  upon  every  man  who  shall  open 
upon  me,  or  uncover  me,  or  shall  transfer  me  with  this  funeral  couch,  or  take  away 
the  sarcophagus  of  my  funeral  couch  ;  lest  the  holy  gods  desert  them,  and  cut  off  that 
royal  i*rson,  or  that  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  their  posterity  for  ever." 

The  renderings  of  different  savants  in  Europe  and  America  vary  largely ;  prousbte 
but  the  list  of  great  names  on  the  tablet  cannot  be  questioned :  Baal  and  daUs- 
Ashtaroth,  the  gods  of  the  Zidonians  in  the  days  of  Joshua  ;  Dor,  and  Joppa, 
and  Dan,  cities  and  territories  which  Ashmunazer  seems  to  have  conquered. 
If  this  be  correct,  then  we  may  find  in  these  historic  facts  some  hint  to  guide 
to  the  probable  age  of  Ashmunazer.  When  was  there  a  king  of  Sidon  so  power- 
ful as  to  subdue  Dor,  and  Joppa,  and  Dan  ?  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  plain, 
from  the  narrative  of  the  conquest  of  Laish  by  the  Danitcs,  recorded  in  Judges, 
18th  chapter,  that  it  then  belonged  to  Sidon.  That  it  ever  did  after  that, 
remains  to  be  proved.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  described  oh  our  tablet  is 
very  accurate :  "  Ample  corn-lands  at  the  root  of  Dan."  The  H£ileh  spreads 
out  from  the  very  root  of  Dan  (Tell  el  Kady),  the  richest  grain-field  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  in  any  country. 

Poor  Ashmunazer  seems  to  have  had  the  utmost  horror  of  being  disturbed, 
and  multiplied  his  maledictions  upon  whomsoever  should  do  it  These  im- 
precations will  scarcely  be  visited  upon  Louis  Napoleon,  or  the  officers  of  the 
French  corvette  La  Serieuse,  on  board  of  which  the  sarcopliagus  was  carried  to 
France ;  for  it  bad  been  opened  by  some  former  rincr  of  tombs,  probably  in 
search  of  treasure,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  the  king  that  there  were 
none  with  him.  It  is  curious  to  notice  this  anxiety  so  early  in  man's  history, 
proving  that  the  custom  of  "  digging  for  hid  treasures,"  as  Job  has  it,  and 
rifling  the  tombs  of  kings  for  the  same  purpose,  is  extremely  ancient. 

Another  thing  interested  me  very  much  in  this  tablet.  Many  of  the  letters  rhowiichn 
so  closely  resemble  those  of  our  own  alphabet  that  one  can  scarcely  be  mis-  Jj5Jj^re" 
taken  in  traciug  ours  up  through  the  Romaic  and  the  Greek  to  that  of  Phoj- 
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part  nicia ;  and  this  accords  with  and  confirms  the  ancient  tradition  in  regard  to 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  Still  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that  the 
Phceni-  characters  on  this  stone  are  so  like  the  old  Hebrew  as  to  establish  their  close 
cian  let-  relationship,  if  not  their  actual  identity.  If  this  be  so,  then  we  have  on  this 
resemble  tablet  of  Ashmunazer  the  very  alphabet  that  God  employed  to  preserve  and 
Hebrew,  transmit  to  us  the  priceless  gift  of  his  divine  law.  It  further  appears  that  the 
language  of  the  two  peoples,  as  well  as  their  alphabet,  were  identical  And 
this,  too,  accords  with  our  most  ancient  history.  In  all  the  incidental  notices 
of  intercourse  between  the  patriarchs  and  their  descendants  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Palestine,  this  fact  is  assumed  or  necessarily  implied.  It  is  only  in 
Egypt  that  they  heard  a  language  which  they  could  not  understand  (as  David 
has  it  in  the  81st  Psalm),  and  conversed  through  an  interpreter,— a  character 
and  office  never  mentioned  in  Palestine.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  either  borrowed  from  the  other,  but  that  both  inherited  from  their 
common  ancestor.  At  anyrate,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  Phoenicians 
could  borrow  their  language  and  literature  from  the  Hebrews.  They  were  the 
more  ancient  people,  and  had  attained  a  high  civilization  while  the  patriarchs 
still  abode  in  tents  and  tended  cattle. 
Temple*  In  regard  to  the  temples  mentioned  by  Ashmunazer,  I  have  the  idea  that 
Baal-Sidon  was  that  which  once  covered  tho  old  mazar,  or  shrine  now  called 
SidOne,  a  short  distance  south-east  of  the  upper  castle  of  the  city.  The  Kne 
Dalil  on  the  mountain  may  have  been  this  temple  of  Mttnterah  on  the  bold  pro- 
montory above  the  Sanik.  The  position,  and  the  apparent  signification  of  both 
names  would  point  to  it  There  are  also  traces  of  more  than  one  temple  at 
Tubloon  itself,— one  over  the  spot  where  the  sarcophagus  was  found,  and 
another  farther  south. 

But  here  is  one  of  Sidon's  antiquities  by  the  road  side,  which  claims  a  pass- 
ing notice.  Those  two  mighty  emperors,  Septiraius  Severus  and  Pertinax 
Arabicus,  sought  to  immortalize  their  august  names  by  graving  into  this  granite 
column  the  important  fact  that  they  mended  this  road.  And  this  brings  us 
to  the  little  river  Sanik.  somewhat  swollen  by  the  heavy  rains.  I  will  tell  you 
something  about  this  river  when  we  get  settled  in  our  tent  this  evening.  In 
the  meanwhile,  notice  its  exit  from  the  mountains  a  mile  to  the  east  of  us, 
through  that  fine  gorge,  with  a  village  in  its  mouth,  called,  by  some  strange 
whim,  Durb  es  Sin,  or  "  road  to  China,"  to  translate  according  to  sound.  That 
ruined  temple  on  the  promontory  above  is  MQntcrah,  commanding  the  noble 
a  tomb  prospect  I  spoke  of  the  other  day.  There  are  many  tombs  in  the  rock  thea- 
ueed  a*  a  abouts,  and  one  so  large  that  it  is  still  used  occasionally  as  a  church.  In  my 
rambles  I  once  bolted  into  it,  horse  and  all,  and  was  smprised  to  find  myself 
before  an  altar  with  a  crucifix,  an  old  picture  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  greasy 
earthen  lamp.  I  sul*equently  learned  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Mary,  and  on 
a  certain  day  of  the  year  a  great  feast  is  celebrated  at  it  to  her  honour.  That 
large  village  with  white  domes,  a  little  farther  south,  is  called  Gazzlyeh, 
which  Manndrell  spells  Koric.   William  of  Tyre,  and  other  Crusaders,  make 
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equally  shrewd  approximations  to  the  reality.   Those  domes  cover  the  shrines  chairs 
of  reputed  prophets,  or  holy  men, — a  sort  of  patron  saints  very  common  in  this  *' 
region.    Each  village  has  one  or  more  ;  and,  besides  these,  every  conspicuous 
hill-top  has  a  willy  or  mazar,  beneath  a  spreading  oak,  to  which  people  pay  High 
religious  visits,  and  thither  they  go  up  to  worship  and  to  discliarge  vows.   All  pi*cc«. 
sects  in  the  country,  without  exception,  have  a  predilection  for  these  "  high 
places,"  strong  as  that  of  the  Jews  in  ancient  times.    The  most  pious  and 
zealous  kings  could  not  remove  the  high  places  from  Israel ;  and  most  of  tliem 


WILLT  OR  V Af  4E» 

not  only  connived  at,  but  shared  in  this  superstition,  and  frequented  these 
shrines.    They  were  generally  surrounded  with  a  grove,  or,  at  least,  had  one 
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part   or  more  shade-trees  planted  near  them ;  and  so  they  have  to  this  day.  The 
customs  are  identical.   There  is  one  of  these  high  places,  with  its  grove  of 
Gro\o  on  venerable  oaks,  on  the  very  summit  of  Lebanon,  east  of  Jezzin.   It  is  of  ar 
il'buncm.  oval  shape,  corresponding  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  the  grove  was  planter 
regularly  around  its  outer  edge.   When  I  stood  within  this  mystic  circle  of 
mighty  oaks,  and  looked  over  the  vast  plain  of  Ccele-Syria,  north-east  to  the 
temple  of  Baall>ek,  and  then  south-west  to  ancient  Tyre,  1  fancied  that  this 
had  been  a  connecting  point  between  the  two  great  temples  of  Baal  and  Belus. 
The  first  rays  of  the  "  god  of  day"  would  glance  from  the  gilded  dome  in  Baal- 
l>ek  to  this  high  place,  and  thence  into  the  grand  portal  of  Belus  at  Tyre. 
Many  of  these  mazars,  whose  history  no  one  knows,  have  probably  come  down 
from  remote  antiquity,  through  all  the  mutations  of  dynasties  and  religions, 
unchanged  to  the  present  hour.   We  can  believe  this  the  more  readily,  because 
they  are  now  frequented  by  the  oldest  communities  in  the  country,  and  those 
most  opposed  to  each  other.   For  example,  Neby  Seijfrd,  which  you  see  crown- 
ing yon  southern  peak  of  Lebanon,  is  resorted  to  by  Jews,  wild  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  Moslems,  Met&welies,  and  Christians.   We  have,  therefore,  in  these 
places  not  only  sites  of  the  very  highest  antiquity,  but  living  examples  and 
monuments  of  man's  most  ancient  superstitions ;  and  if  this  does  not  add  to 
our  veneration,  it  will  much  increase  the  interest  with  which  we  examine  them. 
If  it  does  not  soften  our  condemnation,  it  may  at  least  lessen  our  surprise. 
Roads  and    This  little  brook  is  called  Mesh  ft  n  ;  and  here  the  road  to  Haslieiya  takes  off 
roulca>     to  the  south-east,  over  those  swelling  hills  on  our  left.   After  crossing  the 
River  Zahrany,  it  winds  up  a  conical  hill  nine  hundred  feet  high,  to  Khan 
Mohammed  Ali,  where  is  a  fountain  with  a  Greek  inscription.   Farther  on  are 
rock -tombs,  and  other  indications  of  an  ancient  city,  near  the  present  village 
of  Zifty.   An  ancient  road  continues  due  east  past  Deir  Zalirany  and  Tell 
U&bbusb  to  the  Jerraiik,— a  beautiful  vale  which  leads  down  to*  the  Litany, 
at  the  ford  called  Tamra,  seven  and  a  half  hours  from  Sidon.  The  modern  road, 
however,  passes  south  of  this,  through  the  long  wady  Kafftr  to  Nekitiyeh,  aiul 
thence  to  the  bridge  Kh&rdilch,  below  the  great  castle  of  ShakSf,  which  is  about 
eight  hours  from  Sidon.  Beyond  the  Litany  the  road  divides  to  various  parts  of 
I  jon,— Wady  et  Teim  between  the  two  Lebanons,  to  the  Huleh  and  the  ilauran. 
In  those  days  when  Sidon  possessed  Dan  and  the  fertile  plains  of  Merom,  this 
was  an  important  highway,  and  was  well  kept,  furnished  with  cisterns  of  water, 
and  paved  in  places  which  required  it.   I  trust  we  may  be  able  to  visit  Sh&kif 
on  our  return.   It  is  the  Castle  of  Bellefort  or  Beaufort  of  the  Crusaders,  and 
commands  a  magnificent  panorama  of  mountains,  plains,  rivers,  and  lakes. 

Our  present  path  has  brought  us  to  a  second  mile-stone,  with  a  Latin 
inscription,  which  we  need  not  stop  to  copy,  as  it  is  a  fragment,  which  reveals 
nothing  worth  remembering.  That  pretty  river  before  us  is  the  flowery 
Zahrany,  with  a  broken  bridge  of  three  arches  embosomed  in  a  wilderness  of 
oleanders.  We  shall  have  something  to  say  about  this  river  also  in  the  even- 
ing.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  will  examine  that  Tell,  which  rises  like  a  huge 
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nay-stack  on  the  very  margin  of  the  sea.  It  is  called  Tell  el  Burak,  from 
those  very  ancient  cisterns  east  of  it,  in  which  was  collected  the  water  from 
fountains  that  rise  out  of  the  plain  above  it 

What  is  that  man  quarrelling  about  with  his  companion  ?  Shall  I  translate 
this  last  explosion  of  his  wrath  ?  "  May  God  curse  your  grandfather,  and  the 
father  of  your  great-grandfather !  Can't  you  give  a  man  time  to  pray  t 
want  to  pray? 

Preposterous ! 

Which— the  swearing,  or  the  praying  ? 
Both. 

Both  together  are  certainly  preposterous  enough  ;  and  yet  this  scene  and 
language  are  so  familiar  that  I  should  not  have  noticed  them  if  you  had  not 
called  my  attention  that  way. 

But  what  makes  the  man  so  pertinaciously  resolved  to  pray  at  this  hour 
and  place  ? 

Perhaps  he  has  made  a  vow  to  say  his  prayers  at  this  time  of  day,  wherever 
he  may  be,  and  if  he  fails  he  must  do  penance  or  pay  a  piastre,  which  is 
worse.  Alas  !  religion  in  the  East  lias  always  been  joined  in  fellowship  with 
many  strange  and  monstrous  tilings.  This  man  may  have  been  prompted  to 
get  off  his  donkey  and  pray  merely  because  it  is  now  the  'asr— the  regular 
hour  for  afternoon  prayer ;  and  this  little  river  furnishes  water  for  the  necessary 
ablutions. 

I  am  surprised  to  see  the  plain  covered  with  men  ploughing  and  sowing  at 
this  late  season. 

This  is  common  and  will  continue  all  winter.  It  has  always  been  so,  I 
ntppoie.  Solomon  says, "  The  sluggard  will  not  plough  by  reason  of  the  cold,"— 


and  pray- 
ing. 


Ploughing 
in  winter. 


A  ' 


or  trinier,  as  the  margin  has  it ;  "therefore  shall  he  beg  in  harvest  and  have 
nothing." 1    Our  fanners  do  actually  plough  in  the  severest  weather.    I  have 


»  PlOT.  XX.  4. 
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part  often  seen  them  shivering  with  cold,  and  contending  with  wind  and  rain,  quite 
'•  enough  to  discourage  those  who  are  not  sluggards.  But  time  has  become 
precious  and  critical,  and  he  who  expects  to  reap  must  sow,  no  matter  how 
tempestuous  the  weather.  "  He  that  observeth  the  wind  shall  not  sow ;  and  he 
that  rcgardeth  the  clouds  shall  not  reap."1  This  hard  necessity  of  winter- 
work  is  mainly  owing  to  the  wretched  implements  used,  and  to  a  strange 
deficiency  in  agricultural  science  and  skill  If  the  farmers  had  good  ploughs 
and  adequate  teams,  they  might  break  up  and  prepare  their  ground  in  fair 
weather,  and  then,  when  sufficient  rain  had  fallen,  they  would  sow  the  whole 
crop  in  a  few  days.  But  these  men,  with  their  frail  ploughs  and  tiny  oxen, 
must  wait  until  the  ground  is  saturated  and  softened,  however  late  in  the 
season  that  may  be.  Then  they  cannot  sow  and  plough  in  more  than  half 
an  acre  per  day,  and  few  average  so  much,  and  hence  the  work  is  dragged 
along  for  months.  They  know  nothing  about  the  harrow,  and  merely  plough 
under  the  seed,  and  leave  it  to  take  its  chance.  Job,  however,  speaks  of 
the  harrow ;  and,  if  our  translation  \ye  correct,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  agricul- 
tural implements  in  the  world.2 
Manner  of  Wo  have  another  Biblical  illustration  before  us.  In  1  Kings  xix.  19,  we 
|>,ou*h"  read  that  Elijah  found  Elisha,  the  son  of  Sliaphat,  ploughing  with  twelve 
yoke  of  oxen  before  him,  and  he  with  the  twelfth.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  he  had  a  team  of  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  before  him.  If  you  count  these  here 
at  work,  you  find  seven  separate  ploughs  following  one  after  another  as  closely 
as  possible ;  and  I  have  seen  more  than  a  dozen  of  them  thus  at  work.  To 
understand  the  reason  of  this,  several  things  must  be  taken  into  account 
First,  that  the  arable  lands  of  nearly  all  villages  are  cultivated  in  common ; 
then,  that  Arab  farmers  delight  to  work  together  in  companies,  partly  for 
mutual  protection,  and  in  part  from  their  love  of  gossip ;  and,  as  they  sow 
no  more  ground  than  they  can  plough  during  the  day,  one  sower  will  answer 
for  the  entire  company. 

Their  little  plouglis  make  no  proper  furrow,  but  merely  root  up  and  throw 
the  soil  on  either  side,  and  so  any  number  may  follow  one  another,  each 
making  its  own  scratch  along  the  back  of  the  earth ;  and  when  at  the  end  of 
the  field,  they  can  return  along  the  same  line,  and  thus  back  and  forth  until 
Eiisha'a    the  whole  is  ploughed.   It  was  well  that  Elisha  came  the  last  of  the  twelve,  for 

yoke  of  the  of  EliJan  would  have  fit0PPed  a11  that  were  in  advance  of  him.  They 
cannot  pass  one  another.  Such  brief  hints  let  us  far  into  the  interior  of 
ancient  manners  and  customs.  We  may  fairly  conclude  that  Elisha* s  plough 
and  oxen  were  much  like  those  in  this  field ;  that  the  people  worked  in 
panies  as  they  do  now,  and  probably  for  the  same  reasons.  These 
suggest  painful  thoughts  about  insecurity,  and  oppression,  and  robbery ;  about 
the  tenure  of  land,  the  mode  of  raising  taxes  and  collecting  rents,  and  I 
know  not  what  besides.   Why  are  lands  now  worked  in  common  ?  Because 

xL  4  «  Job  xxxtx.  10. 
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they  belong  not  to  the  farmers,  but  to  feudal  lords,  or  to  government,  which  chapter 
claims  a  certain  part  of  the  produce.    In  short,  a  vast  concatenation  of  *• 
causes  and  effects,  reaching  up  to  the  remotest  ages  of  Biblical  antiquity, 
is  suggested  by  the  manner  in  which  these  simple  ploughmen  perform  their 
labour. 

To  return  to  our  TelL    It  once  formed  the  acropolis  of  a  city  whose 
shapeless  remains  are  scattered  over  the  plain.    I  have  often  seen  these 
mounds  near  fountains,  which  they  were  probably  designed  to  command.  Water 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  towns  in  Syria,  and  their 
fountains  must  be  protected  at  any  cost.    All  these  things,  however,  speak  Proofc  of 
unmistakably  of  misnde  and  danger,  even  far  beyond  anything  known  to  j^™1^ 
the  present  generation.   Bad  as  the  times  are,  the  former  were  worse.   It  gcr. 
was  infinitely  worse  when  every  hill-top  was  covered  with  a  castle  armed  for 
defence,  and  when  every  farmer  was  at  the  same  time  a  soldier. 

This  little  river  Buriklyeh  drains  the  Wady  Kafur,  and  during  heavy  rains 
is  sometimes  troublesome  to  travellers.  The  Romans  found  it  so,  if  we  may 
judge  from  these  heavy  abutments  of  a  bridge  built  by  them,  but  broken  by 
the  violence  of  the  brook  long  ages  ago.  The  next  stream  is  called  el 
'Akabfyeh,  and  is  spanned  by  a  natural  bridge  at  its  mouth.  I  have  ridden 
over  it,  though  it  is  not  more  than  three  feet  wide  in  the  narrowest  part. 
The  road  crosses  higher  up.  This  Wady  el  'Akabiyeh  runs  far  into  the 
interior,  across  the  district  of  Shumar  into  that  of  Shukif.  I  once  followed 
it  to  Nsar,  en  route  to  Safed.  Tins  Nsar  was  once  a  large  town,  and  about  it 
are  many  rock-tombs  and  other  indications  of  antiquity.  The  country  in  that 
direction  is  wild  and  uncultivated.  The  inhabitants  are  Metawelies,  and  great 
growers  of  tobacco. 

One  of  St.  Helen's  towers  stands  on  that  projecting  headland.  It  is  also 
called  'Akabiyeh,  probably  from  this  brook.  And  there,  by  the  sea-side,  is 
our  tent,  pitched  under  the  tall  tamarisks  of  'Ain  el  Kttntemh.  Near  it  is  an 
apology  for  an  inn,  from  which  we  can  get  barley  for  our  horses,  and  eggs  and 
lebn  for  ourselves ;  and,  what  is  better,  there  is  much  to  interest  us  here- 
abouts, for  Sarepta's  ruins  cover  the  whole  plain  for  more  than  a  mile  to 
the  south  of  our  camp-ground ;  but  we  wUl  postpone  the  examination  of  them 
till  to-morrow.  The  sun  is  sinking  quietly  to  rest  in  the  sea,  beneath  a  sunset 
glowing  canopy  of  crimson,  gold,  and  blue,  and  there  will  be  fair  weather  for  Bnd  11,0 
many  days  to  come.  Such  signals  never  deceive,  and  we  can  discern  the  face 
of  the  sky  as  well  as  the  Jews,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  far  better  than  did 
that  wicked  and  adulterous  generation,  that  did  not  know  the  day  of  their 
merciful  visitation. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
NEIGHBOURHOOD  OP  SARAFEND. 

Lebanon  by  moonlight  Serpent-charmer* 
Dcmoiiology — Maniacs  In  tomb*.  Wonder-working. 
Scripture  expressions.  Spears  through  the  face. 

Amulets  — liow  applied.  Mesmerism. 

Anecdotes  of  a  practitioner.  J  The  magic  mirror  of  ink.  ^ 

Our  evening  turns  out  as  lovely  as  the  day  —  quite  too  pleasant  to  be 
wasted  in  the  tent.    Let  us  take  a  stroll  along  this  quiet  and  solitary 

shore. 

As  you  please ;  but  first  wrap  your  cloak  about  you :  the  air  is  cool,  and  wc 
have  come  from  the  shelter  of  home  too  recently  to  encounter  it  with 
safety.  Let  us  go  out  to  those  white  rocks  which  protect  this  little  cove  on 
the  north. 

This  is  indeed  charming.  The  tired  sea  gently  heaves  its  broad  bosom,  and 
the  surf  sobs  and  sighs  along  the  shore  like  a  vexed  child  sinking  to  sleep. 
And  how  gloriously  the  full  orbed  moon  rises  over  Lebanon  !  How  many  miles 

UghT°n    mav  tl,osc  majestic  mountains  l>e  from  us  ? 

The  nearest,  fifteen ;  the  most  distant,  sixty  at  least ;  but  light  as  are  our 
nights,  you  would  not  see  them  thus  distinctly  were  it  not  for  their  robes  of  fresh 
snow.  Those  mountains  remind  me  of  my  promise  to  tell  you  something  about 
the  two  rivers  we  crossed  on  our  way  from  Sidon. 

In  the  wildest  of  those  gorges  whose  outlines  lie  in  misty  shadows  along 
the  south  end  of  Lebanon,  bursts  out  a  copious  spring  called  Neb'a  et  Tftsy, 
—Fountain  of  the  Cup.  It  is  the  source  of  the  Zahrany.  The  ancient 
Sidonians  coveted  this  ice-cold  water,  and  did  actually  lead  it  to  their  city, 
along  a  line  of  canal  which  might  well  confound  the  boldest  engineer.  A 
A  sido-  channel  was  hewn  in  the  rock,  into  which  the  new-born  river  was  turned,  and 
0,au  thence  carried  down  the  gorge  southward  until  it  could  double  the  promontory 
course,  °f  Jerju'a,  after  which  it  meandered  as  it  could  northward  for  eight  miles, 
spanning  deep  ravines  over  high  arches,  and  descending  into  Wady  Kef  rah, 
Mow  Jcha'ah.  Beyond  this,  the  aqueduct  was  led  along  frightful  cliffs, 
where  goats  can  scarcely  keep  their  feet,  for  more  than  a  mile,  and  thence  it 
followed  the  ridge  of  Kefr  Milky,  past  the  village,  into  the  wady  of  the  SanSk, 
where  it  was  joined  by  another  aqueduct  from  Neb'a  er  Rahib,  the  source  of 
that  river.  The  two  canals  were  taken  thence  down  the  river,  but  separately, 
one  about  fifteen  feet  atove  the  other.  The  system  of  arches  by  which  these 
works  were  carried  across  the  ravines  and  rivers  is  still  almost  perfect,  and 
the  cliffs  to  which  they  cling  are  absolutely  perj>endicular  for  miles  together. 
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As  there  are  no  traces  of  arches  by  which  the  water  was  led  across  the  low  chapter 
plain  up  to  the  city,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Sidonian  engineers  were  Xl' 
acquainted,  at  that  early  age,  with  the  principle  in  hydrostatics  that  water 
will  rise  to  the  level  of  its  source.  People  also  tell  me  that  fragments  of 
earthen  pipes,  incased  in  lead,  have  been  dug  up  in  the  gardens  in  the 
pro)  able  line  of  these  canals.  These  may  have  served  to  conduct  the  water 
to  the  city. 

This  great  work,  thus  briefly  described,  reflects  much  credit  not  only  on  the  Extreme 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Sidon,  but  also  on  the  science,  skill,  and  courage  of  her  ftntl(»l,i,J'- 
engineers.  The  proposition  to  carry  the  water  of  Neb'a  et  Tasy  from  its 
source,  in  the  wild  ravine  of  Jebel  Rihan,  to  Sidon,  woidd  make  even  a  New 
York  engineer  hesitate.  'Who  constructed  these  canals,  and  when,  are  ques- 
tions which  cannot  now  be  answered.  They  bear  the  name  of  Zobeida,  but 
this  affords  no  clew  to  the  mystery  ;  the  only  Zobeida  known  to  Arab  history, 
I  believe,  was  the  wife  of  Haroun  el  RascMd,  a  sort  of  Moslem  St.  Helena, 
author  of  every  ancient  work  except  those  built  by  "  Suleiman  bin  Daucl,  upon 
whom  be  peace."  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  lady  did  not  construct  these 
aqueducts.  They  were  broken  antiquities  long  before  she  was  horn.  Every- 
thing about  them  bears  witness  to  their  extreme  age.  Examine  a  specimen 
of  the  work  above  Kefr  Milky :  the  cement  of  the  canal  has  turned  to  actual 
stone,  or  has  been  coated  with  a  calcareous  deposit  as  hard,  so  that  the  whole 
wall  looks  like  an  unbroken  crystalline  rock,  as  compact  as  the  mountain 
limestone  about  it.  But  this  will  not  help  us  to  a  date,  nor  will  the  very 
ancient-shaped  arches  which  span  the  ravines.  At  Jerjua,  a  village  near  Neb'a 
et  Tasy,  a  tombstone  was  lately  dug  up,  having  the  figure  of  a  boy  carved  upon 
it,  with  a  Greek  inscription  by  the  side  of  him  ;  but  it  reveals  nothing  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  canals. 

The  air  grows  chilly  as  the  land-breeze  reaches  us  from  the  snow-clad  moun- 
tains, and  we  shall  find  the  tent  both  safer  and  more  comfortable. 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  Sidon,  and  the  kind  friends  within  her  old  walls. 
Your  divan  is  now  in  fidl  session. 

Yes,  and  very  likely  we  are  the  first  topic  discussed  by  every  fresh  arrival ; 
and  everything  which  can  I*  said  about  us  will  Ihj  repeated  twenty  times  at 
least,  mingled  with  prayers  for  our  safety  and  prosjicrity. 

I  was  greatly  interested  last  night  in  your  discussion  about  demonology,  Enchant- 
enchantment,  charms,  etc.,  etc. ;  but,  as  my  young  dragomen  were  too  much  J1™**'"1 
absorbed  in  it  themselves  to  translate  very  adequately,  I  shoidd  like  to  go  over 
the  subject  at  our  leisure.  Indeed,  I  put  this  down  on  my  list  of  subjects  to 
study  when  I  first  decided  to  make  this  pilgrimage.  The  references  to  it  in 
the  Bible  are  many,  and  often  not  a  little  obscure.  Do  you  find  anything  in 
the  country  at  this  day  which  throws  light  on  the  question  of  demoniac  pos- 
sessions /  * 

Nothing  very  decided  or  satisfactory  ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  if  we  had  tfie  touch- 
stone of  a  divine  presence  walking  among  us,  this  might  bring  out  some  very 
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wonderful  developments.  The  basis,  so  to  speak,  of  these  possessions,  in  all 
their  variety,  is  still  to  be  met  with.  In  Sidon  there  are  cases  of  epileptic  fits 
which,  in  external  manifestations,  closely  resemble  that  mentioned  in  Mark 
ix.  18  ;  Matt,  xvil  15 ;  and  Luke  ix.  38.  These  fits  have  seized  a  young  man 
in  my  own  house  repeatedly  ;  "  And,  lo !  the  spirit  taketh  him,  and  he  sud- 
denly erieth  out,  and  foameth  at  the  mouth,  and  gnasheth  with  his  teeth"  and 
is  cast  down  wherever  he  may  be  seized,  and  pineth  away  until  you  would 
think  he  was  actually  dead.  Matthew  calls  him  a  lunatic,  but  according  to 
Mark  it  was  a  dumb  spirit.  And  there  are  cases  in  which  the  disease  referred 
to  accompanies,  and  in  others  it  obviously  occasions  dumbness.  I  will  not  say 
that  such  unfortunate  creatures  are  tormented  by  an  evil  spirit,  but  I  am  sure 
that  no  cavilling  sceptic  can  prove  that  they  arc  not.  The  instance  mentioned 
in  Mark  v.  2-16,  and  in  Luke  viii.  26-36,  was  most  remarkable  ;  but  there  are 
some  very  similar  at  the  present  day — furious  and  dangerous  maniacs,  who 
wander  about  the  mountains,  and  sleep  in  tomlw  and  caves.  In  their  worst 
paroxysms  they  are  quite  unmanageable,  and  prodigiously  strong.  And  this, 
I  suppose,  is  about  what  the  evangelists  mean  by  their  breaking  the  chains  and 
fetters  with  which  they  had  been  bound.  Mark  and  Luke  certainly  do  not 
mean  that  no  chains  could  hold  them,  but  merely  that  those  commonly  used  to 
confine  such  people  were  not  sufficient  for  these  infuriated  demons.  It  also 
appears  that  they  went  naked  ;  for  when  they  were  healed,  they  were  found 
dot/*fl  and  in  their  right  mind.  And  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  traits  in 
this  madness  that  the  victims  refuse  to  wear  clothes.  I  have  often  seen  them 
absolutely  naked  in  the  crowded  streets  of  Beirut  and  Sidon.  There  are  also 
cases  in  which  they  nin  wildly  atwut  the  country  and  frighten  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  These  poor  wretches  are  held  in  the  greatest  reverence  by 
Moslems,  who,  through  some  monstrous  perversion  of  ideas,  believe  them 
to  l>e  inspired  and  peculiarly  holy.  It  would  certainly  be  rash  to  decide  that 
this  calamity  was  the  work  of  evil  spirits,  and  yet  the  manifestations  are  so 
inhuman  and  satanic,  and  the  real  causes  so  mysterious,  that  I  am  not  much 
disposed  to  dispute  the  point  with  the  natives  of  the  country,  who  ascrite  the 
mischief  to  supernatural  agency. 

But  this  was  not  exactly  the  subject  discussed  last  night  The  conversation 
was  started  by  one  of  the  comjwiny  reading  Deut.  xviii.  10,  11  :  "There  shall 
not  be  found  among  you  any  one  that  useth  divination,  or  an  observer  of  times, 
or  an  enchanter,  or  a  witch,  or  a  charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  familiar  spirits, 
or  a  wizard,  or  a  necromancer."  H is  wish  was  to  have  these  names  in  his 
Arabic  Bible  explained,  many  of  which  were  unintelligible  to  him.  Our  first 
effort,  you  rememt>cr,  was  to  affix  definite  ideas  to  the  words  themselves  ;  and, 
with  the  aid  of  the  doctor  and  our  Syrian  friend,  we  made  quite  a  cri- 
tical coterie  in  appearance,  with  our  English,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Vulgate,  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  Hebrew.  The  results,  however,  were  not  very  striking  or  im- 
portant 

The  first  of  these  names  we  concluded  was  applied  to  any  person  who 
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prophesied  or  uttered  oracles,  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  them  being  im-  oh  a  phi 
material.   The  Septuagint  translators  seem  thus  to  have  understood  it  xu 

The  second  seems  to  look  toward  the  clouds,  and  probably  the  professors  of  An  ob- 
this  art  dealt  in  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  expounded  omens,  and  prognosticated  of 
future  occurrences  mainly  by  observing  the  clouds.    We  have  this  sort  of 
witchcraft  in  abundance. 

The  third  is  rendered  by  the  Seventy,  and  those  who  followed  them,  by  a  An  en- 
word  signifying  to  augur  from  the  flight  of  birds  ;  but  the  Hebrew  seems  to  ch*nter' 
connect  it  with  serpents.   Our  translation  is  near  the  truth  in  calling  these 
enchanters.   Probably  they  employed  serpents  in  their  enchantments. 

The  fourth  is  obviously  from  a  Hebrew  root  which  signifies  to  uncover,  a  witch, 
reveal,  and  may  refer  to  fortune-tellers,  revealcrs  of  stolen  goods,  hid  treasure, 
and  the  like.  The  Seventy  have  pharmakos,  a  compounder  of  drugs  and  imigic 
charms,  but  by  what  authority  I  know  not 

The  fifth  is  hobair  h&ber.   In  Arabic  this  would  mean  a  repeater  of  news,  a  cnarra- 
and  may  refer  to  giving  forth  auricular  responses,  or  to  a  repetition  of  invoca-  **• 
tions  and  incantations. 

The  sixth  name  in  our  list  the  Seventy  seem  to  have  thought  meant  ventri-  a  consul t- 
loquism ;  and  'aobe  may  mean  belly,  but  our  English  translation  is  probably  er  with 
correct, — a  consulter  with  familiar  spirits.   It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  Bpjrlt!k 
these  diviners,  by  means  of  ventriloquism,  pretended  to  converse  with  their 
"  familiars,"  and  to  receive  audible  responses  from  them.   Even  the  wise  So- 
crates laid  claim  to  the  aid  of  some  such  spirit 

The  seventh  were  those  esteemed  supernaturally  wise,  magicians  pcrhaj>s,  a  wix»ru. 
and  such  as  performed  wonderful  tricks  by  sleight  of  hand,  superior  cunning, 
or  profounder  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  nature.   And  the  eighth  was  a 
necromancer,  a  consulter  of  the  dead,  like  the  witch  of  Endor  and  our  modern  a 
dealers  in  "  spirit  rappings." 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  kinds  of  divination,  and  other  names  employed  other 
in  the  Bible,  whose  signification  is  doubtful.  The  magicians  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xli.  8,  and  Ex.  vii.  11,  and  22,  do  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  any 
of  these  classes.  Probably  they  were  originally  Egyptian  priests,  who  alone 
understood  the  art  of  writing  and  interpreting  their  sacred  hieroglyphics.  It 
is  plain,  however,  that  they  professed  to  work  wonders  by  their  occult  sciences, 
of  whatever  sort  they  were.  Joseph  pretended  to  divine  by  the  aid  of  his  cup ; 1 
and  Isaiah  mentions  astrologers,  star-gazers,  and  monthly  prognosticatore. 
Daniel  several  times  speaks  of  the  assoppim,  which  the  Seventy  liave  rightly 
called  magi,  or  wise  men.   Our  translators  render  it  astrologers. 

Well,  have  you  been  able  to  identify  these  ancient  kinds  of  divination  with 
practices  still  found  in  these  countries  ?  It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  several 
of  them  are  closely  related,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
professors  of  these  occult  sciences  were  restricted  to  any  one  kind.   On  the 
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r  a  kt    contrary,  they  would  resort  to  all,  or  to  as  many  as  they  were  masters  of.  Thus 
1       an  astrologer  would  not  only  draw  his  astrolabic  figures  and  diagrams,  but  ob- 
serve times,  compound  magical  drugs,  recite  incantations,  write  charms,  and  so 
on,  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  the  black  art 

Doubtless,  for  we  find  this  true  at  the  prcscut  day  among  the  clumsy  imita- 
tors of  those  anient  adepts.  Perhaps  the  superstition  most  common  at  p re- 
Common  sent  is  that  of  charms.  People  of  every  rank  and  station  in  society,  and  of 
IT  °ietM.  cvcry  CKQ^  bwI*  employ  them  for  themselves,  their  children,  their  houses, 
their  horses  and  cattle,  and  even  for  their  fruit-trees.  Amulets  and  charms 
are  hung  around  the  neck,  or  hid  away  in  the  bosom ;  they  are  suspended  from 
the  arch  of  a  newly-built  house ;  they  dangle  from  the  tliroat  of  horses  and 
cattle ;  and  fig  and  other  trees  have  cabalistic  signs  drawn  upon  them,  to  guard 
against  the  evil  eye. 


utcuen. 

The  charms  most  in  repute  among  all  sects  are  brief  sentences  from  their 
religious  books,  written  with  certain  formalities,  and  frequently  accompanied 
with  cabalistic  diagrams,  drawn  by  those  skilled  in  these  magic  mysteries.  I 
now  ai»-    have  examined  many  of  them.   They  are  sewed  up  in  small  sacks,  generally 
^lcd-      heart-shaped,  and  suspended  from  the  tarbush  of  infants,  round  the  necks  of 
larger  children,  and  about  grown-up  people  according  to  their  particular  fancy 
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Like  nostrums  in  medicine,  these  amulets  are  believed  to  defend  the  wearer  chaptkm 
from  sickness  and  accidents,  from  the  malice  of  enemies,  from  balls  in  a  battle,   1 
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from  robbers  by  the  way,  from  the  evil  eye,  evil  spirits,  and,  in  short,  from 
every  species  of  calamity.  There  are  some  so  potent  that  the  possessor  js 
rendered  invisible  to  robbers,  is  perfectly  safe  in  the  hottest  battle,  and  need 
fear  neither  jan,  ghoul,  nor  devil  by  night  or  day.  While  I  was  wandering 
al*>ut  with  the  Egyptian  army  during  the  revolt  of  Palestine  against  Ibrahim 
Pasha  in  1834, 1  was  assured  by  officers  of  respectability  that  Ibrahim  would 
come  in  after  a  skirmish  with  the  rebels,  loose  his  girdle,  and  shake  out  the 
lolls  which  had  been  aimed  at  him,  beaten  quite  flat,  but  none  of  them  had 
injured  him.  This  was  ascribed  to  the  potency  of  the  charms  about  his  per- 
son. The  Moslems  generally  wear  portions  of  the  Koran,  which  they  call 
hejabs,  or  they  write  an  endless  string  of  the  names  and  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  or  the  equally  numerous  titles  of  Mohammed.  These  curious  and 
absurd  combinations  are  deposited  in  tin  or  leather  cases  by  the  poor,  and  in 
silver  and  gold  by  the  wealthy.  The  Moslems,  Druses,  Met&welies,  Nusai- 
reans,  Ismailiyehs,  Yezidies,  Bedawin,  Nowr,  Jews,  and  Christians,  all  have 
not  only  their  peculiar  charms,  but  also  their  separate  counter-charms,  to  de- 
feat and  neutralize  those  of  their  enemies.  Any  one  who  has  read  the 
"  Arabian  Nights,"  with  Lane's  notes,  will  have  obtained  a  tolerably  complete 
acquaintance  with  this  whole  subject,  and  the  customs  are  identical  down  to 
the  present  hour. 

Another  kind  of  charm,  very  common,  seems  designed  not  so  much  to  ward  in  aick- 
off  the  approach  of  evil  as  to  relieve  from  its  actual  presence  and  pressure.  nc**' 
Thus,  when  a  person  is  sick,  the  relatives  place  at  his  head  a  copy  of  their 
most  sacred  books,  Koran,  Bible,  Church-book,  or  whatever  they  most  rever- 
ence,—a  picture,  image,  or  relic,  or  some  treasiue  brought  from  Mecca  or 
Jerusalem,  or  from  the  tomb  of  some  dead  saint,  or  the  body  of  some  living 
one.   In  the  absence  of  Doctor  V  ,  I  was  lately  called  to  sec  the  sick  son 
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•  paet  of  one  of  the  most  Tespectable  Moslems  of  Sidon.  At  his  head  was  an  old 
.  L  t  rotten  rag,  as  filthy  as  the  vilest  hermit  could  make  it  This  could  on  no 
account  be  removed-  It  was  part  of  the  sheet  of  a  very  holy  man  now  living 
in  Joppa.  It  had  cost  several  thousand  piastres,  and  was  possessed  of  most 
potent  efllcacy.  The  child,  however,  died,  greatly  to  the  dismay  of  the  fether. 
About  the  same  time,  a  Christian  father  called  me  to  visit  his  son,  dangerously 
ill.  I  found  a  peculiarly-formed  gold  button  placed  under  the  lad's  cap,  in 
order  to  charm  away  the  disease.  He  recovered,  and  I  suppose  the  button 
will  be  famous  a  long  time  to  come.  I  was  once  dragged  in  the  utmost  haste 
to  see  an  Arab  friend,  said  to  be  bleeding  to  death  at  the  nose.  The  friends 
had  stuck  various  Arabic  seals  about  his  tarbush,  and  the  blood  stopped,  as 
they  said,  through  their  potency. 
Scotch  This  sort  of  superstition  is  not  confined  to  the  East  Scott's  fair  lady  of 
ch*nna>  Branksome's  Tower,  when  she  drew  the  splinter  from  the  breast  of  bold  Delo- 
raine,  performed  her  magical  rites :  "  And  with  a  charm  she  stanched  the 
blood."  Indeed,  Scott  himself  seems  to  be  more  than  half  a  believer  in  his 
own  prodigies  ;  and  Scotland  and  Ireland  boast  of  as  many,  as  potent,  and  as 
complicated  charms  as  any  country  in  the  world.  They  are  equally  rich  in 
medicinal  and  magical  compounds.  Most  of  them,  it  may  be,  are  made  and 
used  without  any  definite  reference  to  invisible  beings,  good  or  bad,  but  others 
are  done  with  their  avowed  assistance.  And  so  it  is  even  among  the  Chris- 
tians of  this  country. 

The  orU       The  belief  in  the  malignant  potency  of  the  evil  eye  is  very  prevalent  with 
cyu"       all  classes  of  Syrian  society.   So  ridiculously  afraid  are  they  of  this  blight,  that 
if  you  merely  look  at  a  child,  especially  if  it  be  pretty,  you  must  repeat  the 
name  of  the  Prophet,  of  God,  or  of  the  Virgin,  with  a  brief  petition  for  pro- 
tection, or  at  least  say  Mashallah  (an  exclamation  of  admiration  or  praise  to 
God).   If  you  extol  the  beauty  of  a  horse,  you  must  immediately  spit  on  it ; 
and  the  same  is  done  sometimes  to  a  child,  more  frequently,  however,  they 
merely  blow  in  its  face  and  repeat  a  charm.   The  bright  red  or  white  figures 
made  on  fig-trees  arc  designed  to  attract  the  eye  from  the  fruit,  lest  it  should 
witlicr  and  fall.   In  short,  against  this  mysterious  source  of  evil  there  are 
countless  charms  and  counter-charms. 
Fortune-      Another  superstition  is  that  of  fortune-telling.   This  is  practised  mainly 
tolling.     |)y  fcmaie  gipsies,  as  in  other  countries,  and  with  the  same  fooleries.  Nor 
need  we  wonder  that  this  world-wide  practice  should  prevail  in  the  semi- 
civilized  East,  since  it  is  found  in  such  countries  as  England,  France,  and 
America.   Who  has  not  read  the  story  of  the  Empress  Josephine  and  her 
fortune-telling  ncgress  ? 
Detection     There  are  many  who  pretend  to  discover  thieves  and  stolen  goods  by  incan- 
oruuerea.  tations  and  other  means,    I  spent  the  summer  of  1835  at  Brummanah,  and 
my  Moslem  servant,  without  my  knowledge,  resorted  to  an  old  sheikh,  with  a 
present,  to  inquire  after  some  spoons  which  had  been  stolen  from  my  house, 
lie  made  his  rude  diagrams  in  the  sand,  muttered  his  cabalistic  adjurations, 
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and  engaged  that  the  stolen  property  would  be  returned  to  a  specified  place  at  coaptbh 
a  given  time.  I  have  forgotten  the  particulars,  and  also  the  explanation  by 
which  the  servant  accounted  for  the  failure  of  the  operation  without  casting 
discredit  upon  the  supernatural  powers  of  the  sheikh.  Men  who  acquire  a 
reputation  for  success  in  this  business  are  greatly  honoured,  and  resorted  to 
from  all  quarters.  One  of  our  Protestants  in  Merj  Aiyun  was  formerly  cele-  a  pmc- 
b rated  for  skill  in  this  department  Of  course  he  has  renounced  all  such  tlUonen 
practices  now,  and  also  denounced  them,  but  he  has  often  amused  me  with 
anecdotes  about  this  trade.  Once  he  was  returning  home  through  the  Huleh,  Anc©. 
and  found  a  poor  woman  at  a  mill  on  the  upper  Jordan  beating  herself  in  dote8- 
despair  because  some  one  had  stolen  her  meal-bag.  There  were  Arab  tents 
not  far  off,  and,  as  Arabs  are  by  profession  thieves,  he  suspected  that  one  of 
them  had  the  missing  hag.  Calling  them  all  before  him,  he  told  them  his 
suspicion,  and  declared  that  he  had  an  infallible  test  by  which  to  detect  the 
thief,  and  to  it  they  must  submit,  or  he  would  lodge  a  complaint  against  them 
with  the  governor.  They  all  stoutly  denied  the  charge,  and  offered  to  submit 
to  his  test.  He  then  cut  bits  of  straw,  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  Arabs, 
all  of  the  same  length,  and  kept  the  measure  himself,  giving  a  bit  to  each  of 
them.  "  Now,"  said  he,  in  his  most  imposing  manner,  "  keep  these  bits  till 
the  morning,  each  one  by  himself;  then  bring  them  to  me,  and  I  will  measure 
them ;  if  any  one  of  you  has  the  bag,  his  stick  will  have  grown  longer  by  so 
much,**  Of  course,  each  hid  his  splinter  in  his  bosom,  and  in  the  morning  one 
was  found  as  much  too  short  as  he  said  it  would  grow  while  in  possession  of 
the  thief.  The  credulous  rascal,  not  doubting  but  that  it  would  actually  grow, 
had  broken  off  just  the  length  which  he  supposed  had  been  added  during  the 
night  When  thus  detected,  he  confessed  the  theft,  and  restored  the  poor 
woman  her  bag. 

Our  friend  was  an  adept  in  all  sorts  of  divination.   On  a  certain  occasion, 
when  travelling  in  Belad  Beshara,  he  met  a  man  on  his  way  to  consult 
another  celebrated  thief-detecter.   Greatly  rejoiced  to  meet  our  friend,  he 
earnestly  requested  him  to  return  and  spend  the  night  at  his  house,  in  order 
to  detect  who  had  stolen  from  him  a  bag  containing  a  hundred  Spanish  dollars. 
He  found  him  living  in  a  large  house,  with  three  brothers,  all  married,  and  ho 
suspected  that  one  of  the  wives  had  stolen  the  money.   When  evening  was 
far  advanced  he  told  his  suspicion,  and  demanded  that  the  women  should  be 
brought  before  him,  each  one  alone.   Putting  on  his  most  terrific  look,  he 
ordered  each  one  to  turn  from  right  to  left,  then  from  left  to  right,  to  sit  down, 
get  up,  stand  still,  etc,  muttering  all  the  while  some  horrible  gibberish  in  a 
hollow,  sepulchral  voice.   One  of  them  became  deadly  pale,  and  trembled 
exceedingly.   This  he  fixed  on  as  the  thief.   Watching  his  opportunity,  he 
pave  her  a  significant  look,  and  then  said  aloud,  "  I  find  the  house  very  hot" 
(it  was  summer),  "  and  I  shall  sleep  on  the  terrace,  under  the  vine-arbo^r.,,  As 
he  expected,  about  midnight  the  woman  crept  stealthily  to  him,  bringing  the 
Lag  of  money,  and  tagging  him  to  keep  her  secret.   He  did  so,  and  the  next 
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part  morning  gave  the  man  his  money,  but  would  answer  no  questions  as  to  how  he 
L  got  it.  This  man  is  a  doctor  after  the  Arab  fashion,  and  often  resorted  to 
magical  combinations  and  charms  to  eke  out  his  small  pharmacopoeia  and  more 
scanty  knowledge.  He  did  this  more  especially  in  his  treatment  of  maniacs, 
and  those  supposed  to  be  bewitched ;  and  he  lias  had  surprising  success,  mainly, 
I  suppose,  on  the  principle  that "  faith  worketh  wonders.'*  These  poor  people 
and  their  friends  had  unbounded  confidence  in  his  ability  to  relieve  them ; 
hence  they  did  just  as  he  directed,  and  his  general  prescriptions  were  quit 
judicious. 

Astrology     He  was  also  an  adept  in  astrology,  so  far  as  that  very  ancient  science, 
falsely  so  called,  is  found  in  Arabic  books.   There  are  but  few  who  now  prac- 


tise it,  but  I  lately  had  a  call  from  an  old  Moslem  who  wished  to  ascertain  the 
exact  latitude  of  Sidon,  as  he  needed  this  item  to  complete  one  of  his  astro- 
logical combinations.  There  are  many  more  who  practise  alchymy ;  indeed, 
not  a  few  have  spent  their  life  and  fortune  in  costly  experiments  in  search  of 
the  universal  alkahest  by  which  all  metals  are  to  be  transmuted  into  gold,  and 
all  diseases  cured.  They  uniformly  deal  in  cliarms  and  incantations. 
One  of  the  names  in  our  catalogue  has  reference  to  serpents,  and  David,  in 
chnnnu-s.  p8aim  lviii.  4,  5,  speaks  of  serpent-charming,  as  does  Solomon  in  Ecclesiabtea 
x.  11;  and  Jeremiah,  viii.  17;  and  this  kind  of  enchantment  is  still  prac- 
tised. 

I  have  seen  many  serpent-charmers  who  do  really  exercise  some  extra- 
ordinary power  over  these  reptiles.  They  carry  enormous  snakes,  generally 
black,  about  them,  allow  them  to  crawl  all  over  their  persons  and  into  theii 
bosoms,  always,  however,  with  certain  precautions,  either  necessary  or  pre- 
tended to  be  so.  They  repeatedly  breathe  strongly  into  the  face  of  the  serpent, 
and  occasionally  blow  spittle,  or  some  medicated  composition  upon  them.  It 
is  needless  to  describe  the  mountebank  tricks  which  they  perform.  That  which 
I  am  least  able  to  account  for  is  the  power  of  detecting  the  presence  of  serpents 
in  a  house,  and  of  enticing  or  "  charming"  them  out  of  it.  The  tiling  is  far 
too  common  to  be  made  a  matter  of  scepticism.  The  following  account,  by  Mr. 
Lane,  is  a  fair  statement  of  this  matter :  "  The  charmer  professes  to  discover 
without  ocular  perception  (but  perhaps  he  docs  so  by  a  peculiar  smell),  whether 
there  be  any  serpents  in  the  house ;  and  if  there  be,  to  attract  them  to  him,  as 
the  fowler,  by  the  fascination  of  his  voice,  allures  the  bird  into  his  net.  As 
Dftocting  the  serpent  seeks  the  darkest  place  in  which  to  hide  himself,  the  charmer  has, 
wn-vnti  in  m  inos^  cases,  to  exercise  liis  skill  in  an  obscure  chamber,  where  he  might 
easily  take  a  serpent  from  his  bosom,  bring  it  to  the  people  without  the  door, 
and  affirm  that  lie  had  found  it  in  the  apartment ;  for  no  one  would  venture  to 
enter  with  him,  after  having  been  assured  of  the  presence  of  one  of  these  rep- 
tiles within.  But  he  is  often  required  to  perform  in  the  full  light  of  day,  sur- 
rounded by  spectators ;  and  incredulous  persons  have  searched  him  before- 
hand, and  even  stripped  him  naked  ;  yet  his  success  has  been  complete.  He 
assumes  an  air  of  mystery,  strikes  the  walls  with  a  short  palm  stick,  whistles, 
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makes  a  clucking  noise  with  his  tongue,  and  spite  upon  the  ground,  and  gene-  cuapteb 
rally  says,  "  I  adjure  you  by  God,  if  ye  be  above,  or  if  yc  be  below,  that  ye  come  ^ 
forth.  I  adjure  you  by  the  most  great  name :  if  ye  be  obedient,  come  forth;  and 
if  ye  be  disobedient,  die !  die !  die !"  The  serpent  is  generally  dislodged  by  his 
stick  from  a  fissure  in  the  wall  or  from  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  I  have  heard 
it  asserted  that  a  serpent-charmer,  before  he  enters  a  house  in  which  he  is  to 
try  liis  skill,  always  employs  a  servant  of  that  house  to  introduce  one  or  more 
serpents ;  but  I  have  known  instances  in  which  this  could  not  be  the  case,  and 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  dervishes  above  mentioned  are  generally 
acquainted  with  some  physical  means  of  discovering  the  presence  of  serpents 
without  seeing  them,  and  of  attracting  them  from  their  lurking-places. 

What  these  " physical  means"  may  be  is  yet  a  secret,  as  also  the  "  means" 
by  which  persons  can  handle  live  scorpions,  and  can  put  them  into  their  bosom 
without  fear  or  injury.  I  have  seen  this  done  again  and  again,  even  by  small 
boys.  This  has  always  excited  my  curiosity  and  astonishment,  for  scorpions 
are  the  most  malignant  and  irascible  of  all  reptiles.  The  Hindoos,  and  after 
them  the  Egyptians,  are  the  mast  famous  snake-charmers,  scorpion-caters, 
etc.,  etc,  although  giitsies,  Aralw,  and  others  are  occasionally  found  who  gain 
a  vagabond  livelihood  by  strolling  round  the  country  and  confounding  the 
ignorant  with  these  feats.  In  Psalm  lviii.  4,  5,  6,  there  is  evidently  an  allu-  Scripture 
sion  to  certain  kinds  of  serpents  which  cannot  be  charmed :  "Their  poison  is 
like  the  poison  of  a  serpent ;  they  are  like  the  deaf  adder  that  stop{>eth  her 
ear,  which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charming  never  so 
wisely."  Jeremiah  refers  to  the  same  fact :  "  Behold,  I  will  send  serpents,  cock- 
atrices, among  you,  which  will  not  be  charmed,  and  they  shall  bite  you,  with 
lit*  Lord"1  Such  an  assertion  would  scarcely  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
if  the  fact  was  not  well  established.  So  Solomon  says,  "  Surely  a  serpent  will 
bite  without  enchantment."2  Such  serpents  there  still  are,  which  the  charmer 
cannot  subdue ;  and  instances  are  related  in  which  they  have  fallen  victims 
to  their  daring  attempts  to  conquer  these  deaf  and  obstinate  cockatrices. 

There  is  also  current  an  opinion  that  the  adder  will  actually  stop  up  his  The  odder 
car  with  his  tail,  to  fortify  himself  agaimt  the  influence  of  music  and  other  Jj£p£^g 
charms. 

Exorcism  of  demons  and  evil  spirits  is  still  practised,  and  with  many  super-  Exorci*. 
stitious  rites  and  magic  charms.  But  this  is  so  common  in  all  the  ancient 
churches  that  it  needs  no  illustration.  We  meet  with  it  frequently  in  the 
history  of  the  apostles,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  eclat  of  working  real 
miracles  induced  many  to  imitate  them  by  exorcism  and  other  magic  opera- 
tions. Thus,  at  Ephcsus,  "  certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists,  took  upon 
them  to  call  over  them  which  had  evil  spirits  the  name  <5f  the  Lord  Jesus,  say- 
ing, We  adjure  you  by  Jesus  whom  Paul  preacheth."3  Exorcists  arc  still  very 
common,  and  their  exploits  arc  silly  enough. 

1  Jer.  TiiL  17  *  Eoclea.  x.  Acta  xix.  13. 
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part  The  dervishes  and  Moslem  sheikhs  make  some  bold  attempts  at  super- 
'•  natural  operations,  and  with  singular  success.  Take  the  following:  Early  on 
Wonder-  the  morning  of  May  9th  1837,  the  people  of  Beirut  were  seen  hurrying  along 
working.  ^he  toward  Sidon,  evidently  intent  upon  some  great  aflair.  I  soon  ascer- 
tained that  two  celebrated  pilgrims  were  returning  from  Mecca,  and  that  the 
dervishes  were  to  perform  extraordinary  feats  on  the  occasion.  The  whole  city, 
male  and  female,  rushed  along  the  road  to  meet  them,  accompanied  with  ban- 
ners, drums,  cymbals,  and  other  musical  instruments,  singing,  dancing,  clap- 
ping hands,  and  whirling  round  and  round  like  a  top  as  they  passed.  In  about 
an  hour  they  returned.  The  crowd  was  now  immense,  and  the  countenances 
of  many  exhibited  signs  of  the  most  intense  exultation.  In  front  of  the  pro- 
cession came  four  flags  of  green,  white,  and  black,  the  flagstaff's  being  sur- 
mounted with  a  double  crescent  of  metal.  Behind  these  marched  a  number 
of  dervishes  from  a  distance,  dancing  with  all  their  might,  and  performing 
their  most  fanatical  and  fantastic  pranks.  They  were  naked  to  the  waist, 
wore  a  tall,  conical  cap  of  drab  felt,  and  were  the  vilest  and  most  savage-look- 
ing creatures  I  ever  saw.  Two  of  them  carried  long  iron  spikes,  the  head  of 
which  was  a  ball  as  large  as  an  orange,  and  with  many  chains  attached  to  it 
The  sharp  end  of  this  instrument  they  struck  with  great  violence  into  their 
cheeks  and  eyes,  and  so  deeply  that  it  hung  suspended  without  being  held  by 
the  hand.  I  know  not  by  what  trick  this  is  performed,  though  I  have  often 
seen  it  done,  and  have  carefully  examined  the  instrument  Two  others  had 
long  spindle-like  spikes  thrust  through  the  cheeks.  This  was  a  fact,  and  I 
saw  it  done  by  a  dervish  in  my  own  house  ;  but  he  had  long  before  made  holes 
through  his  checks,  which  had  healed  up,  like  those  in  the  ears  for  rings. 
These  his  bushy  beard  completely  concealed.  After  these  savages  came  four 
more  flags ;  then  two  very  holy  dervishes,  riding  on  small  horses.  They  pre- 
tended to  be  altogether  absorbed  and  wrapped  up  in  devotion,  prayed  inces- 
santly with  their  eyes  closed,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  vast  and  tumultuous 
crowd  around  them.  The  frantic  people  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground 
liefore  them,  kissed  their  broad  stirrups  or  the  flags,  but  most  of  all  the  two 
pilgrims,  who  now  made  their  appearance,  and  seemed  to  be  fagged  out  and. 
in  danger  of  being  kissed  to  death. 

Just  at  the  entrance  into  the  open  medan,  south  of  the  city,  a  long  pave- 
ment of  boys  was  formed  in  the  following  manner :  The  first  lay  on  his  face, 
with  his  head  to  the  south ;  the  next  with  feet  to  the  south,  and  so  on,  heads 
and  feet,  to  the  end  of  this  living  corduroy  causeway,  the  people  crowding 
them  as  close  to  one  another  as  twssiblc.  A  dense  wall  of  spectators  on  either 
Rhiinjr  side  made  a  lane,  along  which  the  two  dervishes  actually  rode  on  top  of  the 
tTcr  boy*.  from  end  to  end.  I  stood  directly  alove  them,  and  saw  the  operation 
fairly  performed,  and  saw  the  boys  jump  up  again  apparently  unhurt.  My 
own  Moslem  servant  was  one  of  them,  and  he  assured  me  that  the  sheikh's 
horse  was  not  heavier  than  a  cat.  The  thing  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  The 
boys  were  close  together,  the  ground  soft  and  sandy,  the  horse  small,  his  shoe* 
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flat  and  smooth,  and  he  walked  as  if  treading  on  eggs ;  and  yet  many  of  the  ohaptkb 
huis,  I  have  ascertained,  were  really  bruised,  and  some  seriously  injured.   The  J^_L_ 
whole  scene,  however,  was  demoniacal  in  the  extreme.   It  is  called  Douseh, 
and  is  accompanied  with  a  multitude  of  magical  and  superstitious  ceremonies* 

There  is  now,  or  was  until  recently,  in  Cairo,  a  magician  called  'Abd  el  Mc«mcr- 
K&der  el  Mugraby,  who  performed  wonderful  feats  of  magic,  so  like  our  ,an- 
modem  Mesmerism  that  I  must  ascribe  to  him  the  priority  in  this  species  of 
witchcraft.  I  have  conversed  with  gentlemen,  both  English  and  others,  who 
give  the  most  extraordinary  accounts  of  their  interviews  with  this  man.  But, 
lest  they  may  have  exaggerated,  or,  perhaps,  might  not  wish  to  figure  in  such 
society,  I  will  refer  to  Mr.  Lane's  book.  His  account  is  abundantly  full,  and 
undoubtedly  authentic,  and  throws  light  on  the  matter  in  hand. 

In  preparing  for  the  experiment  of  the  magic  mirror  of  ini,  the  magician  The  magie 
first  asked  for  pen  and  ink,  a  piece  of  paper,  and  a  pair  of  scissors ;  and,  having  m£ror  of 
cut  off  a  narrow  slip  of  paper,  wrote  upon  it  certain  forms  of  incantation,  to- 
gether with  another  charm,  by  which  he  professed  to  accomplish  the  experi- 
ment. He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  these,  but  said  that  the  object  in  view 
was  accomplished  through  the  influence  of  the  first  words— Turshoon  and 
Turyooshoon— which  were  the  names  of  two  genii,  his  "  familiar  spirits."  Here 
is  the  translation  :— 

"Tnnhoon,  Turyooshoon,  come  down, 
come  down.   I  to  present   Whither  arc  pone 
the  prince  and  Ids  troops?   Where  arc  cl  Ahhmar, 
the  prince,  nud  his  troops?   Be  present, 

ye  servant*  of  thete  name*     And  this  Is  the  re- 
moval, and  we  hare  removed  from  thee  the  veil,  and  thy  sight  to-day  is  piercing— o»f»r<-/. 


Having  written  these,  the  magician  cut  the  paper  containing  the  forms  of 
incantation  into  six  strips.  He  then  explained  that  the  object  of  the  latter 
charm  was  to  open  the  boy's  eyes,  and  make  him  see  into  what  is  to  us  the  in- 
visible world. 

Mr.  Lane  had  prepared,  by  the  magician's  directions,  some  frankincense  and  The  pre- 
coriander-seed,  and  a  chafing-dish  with  live  coals  in  it.  These  were  brought 
into  the  room,  together  with  the  boy,  who  was  placed  on  a  scat,  with  the 
magician  before  him.  Some  frankincense  and  coriander-seed  were  put  into  the 
dish,  and  then,  taking  hold  of  the  boy's  right  hand,  the  magician  drew  in  the 
palm  of  it  a  magic  square,  and  wrote  in  it  certain  Arabic  numerals.  In  the 
centre  he  |>oured  a  little  ink,  and  desired  the  boy  to  look  into  it,  and  tell  him 
if  he  could  see  his  face  reflected  in  it.  The  t>oy  replied  that  he  saw  his  face 
clearly.  The  magician,  holding  the  botfs  hand  all  the  while,  told  him  to  con- 
tinue looking  intently  in  the  ink,  and  not  to  raise  his  head. 

•  (May  not  this  explain  the  allusion  In  Isaiah  II.  23:  Bnt  I  will  put  It"  (the  cup  of  trembling) 
"Into  the  hand  of  them  that  afflict  thee:  which  have  said  to  thy  son).  Bow  down,  that  we  may 
s>  over:  and  thou  bast  laid  Uiy  body  as  the  ground,  and  as  Ute  street,  to  them  that  weut 
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part  Ho  then  took  one  of  the  little  slips  of  paper  inscribed  with  the  forms  of  in- 
cantation,  and  dropped  it  into  the  chafing-dish  upon  the  burning  coals,  and,  as 
he  did  this,  he  commenced  an  indistinct  muttering  of  words,  which  he  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  process,  excepting  when  he  had  to  ask  the  boy  a  ques- 
tion, or  tell  him  what  he  was  to  say.  The  piece  of  paper  containing  the  words 
from  the  Koran  he  placed  inside  of  the  fore  part  of  the  toy's  cap.  He  then 
asked  if  he  saw  anything  in  the  ink,  and  was  answered  No;  but,  in  about  a 
minute  after,  the  lioy,  trembling  and  affrighted,  said,  I  see  a  man  sweeping 
the  ground.  When  he  has  done  sweeping,  said  the  magician,  tell  me.  Pre- 
sently the  boy  said,  He  has  done. 

The  magician  again  interrupted  his  muttering  to  ask  the  boy  if  he  knew 
what  bairuk  (flag)  was;  and  being  answered  Yes,  desired  him  to  say,  Bring  a 
flag.  The  boy  did  so,  and  soon  after  said,  He  has  brought  a  flag.  What 
colour  is  it  ?  said  the  magician.  The  boy  replied  Red.  He  was  told  to  call  for 
another  flag,  which  he  did ;  and  soon  after  said  he  saw  another  brought,  and 
that  it  was  Hack.  In  like  manner  he  called  for  a  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh,  which  were  white,  green,  black,  red,  and  blue.  The  magician 
then  asked  him,  How  many  flags  have  you  now  I  Seven,  answered  the  boy. 
While  this  was  going  on,  the  magician  put  the  second  and  third  of  the  several 
slips  of  paper,  upon  wliich  the  forms  of  invocation  were  written,  into  the  chaf- 
ing-dish, and  fresh  frankincense  and  coriander-seed  having  been  repeatedly 
added,  the  fumes  became  painful  to  the  eyes.  The  boy  was  next  desired  to 
say,  Bring  the  Sultan's  tent,  and  pitch  it  This  he  did,  and  about  a  minute 
after  said,  Some  men  have  brought  the  tent — a  large  green  tent ;  they  are 
pitching  it ;  and  presently  added,  They  have  set  it  up. 

Now,  said  the  magician,  order  the  soldiers  to  come  and  pitch  their  camp 
around  the  tent  of  the  Sultan  ;  which  was  done  immediately.  The  magician, 
putting  the  fourth  and  fifth  slips  into  the  fire,  said,  Tell  some  of  the  people  to 
bring  a  bull.  The  l*>y  gave  the  order,  and  said,  I  see  a  bull ;  it  is  red  ;  four 
men  are  dragging  it  along.  At  his  command  they  killed,  cooked  it,  and  then 
ate  it  up  before  his  eyes.  They  have  done,  said  the  lad,  and  are  washing  their 
hands.  The  magician  then  told  Mm  to  call  for  the  Sultan  ;  and,  having  done 
so,  he  said,  I  see  the  Sultan  riding  to  his  tent  on  a  bay  horse,  and  he  has 
on  his  head  a  high  red  cap ;  he  has  alighted  at  his  tent,  and  sat  down  in  it 

Desire  them  to  bring  coffee  to  the  Sultan,  said  the  magician,  and  to  form 
the  court.  These  orders  were  given  and  obeyed.  The  magician  had  put  the  last 
of  the  six  little  strips  of  paper  into  the  chafing-dish,  muttering  nothing  but  the 
words  of  the  written  invocation,  except  on  two  or  three  occasions,  when  he 
said,  If  they  demand  information,  inform  them,  and  be  ye  veracious. 

Here  ends  the  long  preparation,  and  it  certainly  was  magical  enough.  All 
was  now  ready,  and  Mr.  Lane  proceeded  to  test  the  boy  by  a  variety  of  ques- 
inexpiio*  tions,  the  ans7.rers  to  which  were  often  strikingly  correct ;  but  he  does  not  seem 

turo  of  tho  ^°  nave  k°en  118  SUCCC8sm^  ^mc  ^  a*  ,some  others  which  have  been  do- 
oper«u.»n.  sorilnid  to  me.    I  have  never  heard  anything  like  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
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this  matter,  and  have  none  of  my  own.   There  arc  magicians  in  Egypt  now,  as  011x1*™  r 
there  were  in  the  days  of  Moses,  and  their  achievements  fill  a  reflecting  mind 
with  very  serious  thoughts.   This  description  of  Lane  covers  the  whole  series 
of  magical  forms  and  ceremonies  practised  by  others,  for  other  purposes,  with 
but  slight  variations. 

I  asked  one  in  Sidon  whether  these  names,  Turahoon  and  Turyooshoon, 
were  known  and  employed  by  him ;  and  he  said  they  were.   In  short,  this 
whole  subject  is  involved  in  no  small  mystery.   It  exercises  a  prodigious  influ- 
ence on  Oriental  society,  and  always  has,  and  merits  a  thorough  examination. 
The  boy  evidently  saw  just  such  scenes  as  are  depicted  in  the  wildest  stories  Therein* 
in  the  Thousand  Nights,  and  I  suspect  that  this  very  art  was  in  greater  per-  lik^jjBn 
fection  then  than  now,  and  that  the  gorgeous  creations  of  that  work  were,  in  Nig™*/"" 
many  cases,  mere  verbal  pictures  taken  from  the  magic  mirror  of  ink. 

But  our  conversation  is  running  deep  into  the  hours  of  rest,  and  the  subject 
is  almost  boundless.  We  may  meet  with  it  again.  Let  us  now  seek  protec- 
tion from  Him  who  slumbers  not,  both  from  actual  evil  and  from  hideous 
visions  of  the  night,  while  we  resign  ourselves  to  "  nature's  sweet  restorer, 
iialuiy  sleep." 


CHAPTER  XII. 
8 ARAFEND  TO  TYRE. 


Sarepta  or  Sarafeml 
EHJah'a  "loft/* 
Lessons, 

Quarries  and  tomb*. 
The  Phoenicians- origin  ot 
Canaanltc  tribes. 
Meaning  of  "  Canaan." 
Caves  of'Adlftn. 
Extent  of  Phoenicia. 
Syrian  tribes  and  sect*. 


Feelings  of  the  people. 
The  Ornithon 

Dangers  of  the  sca-coa»t  to  town*. 
Roe  and  gazelle. 
The  IMver  Litany. 
Eagles. 

Mouth  of  the  Litany. 
Mount  Hemion. 
Tyro— Prophecy. 


February  15th. 

What  snow-capped  peak  is  that  which  appears  beyond  these  nearest  moun- 
tains ? 

That  is  the  very  head  of  old  Hcrmon.   You  have  been  out  among  Sarcpta's  peak  of 
ruins,  I  perceive,  for  from  these  only  is  the  point  you  mention  visible.   But  few  Hermon. 
travellers  sec  it,  nor  would  you,  if  it  had  not  been  covered  with  fresh  snow,  and 
lit  up  by  the  rising  sun. 

These  sights  and  names  make  me  realize  with  delightful  certainty  that  I  am 
actually  within  the  Holy  Land. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  our  blessed  Lord  once  walked 
over  this  very  plain,  and  gazed  on  those  identical  hills.  I  have  the  impression 
that  it  was  to  Sarepta  he  came,  in  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,1  to  visit,  pcr- 
 i  

»  Matt  xv.  2L 
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fart    haps,  the  place  where  his  great  forerunner  Elijah  lived  and  wrought  miracle*  ; 
I      and  that  the  woman  of  Canaan,  whom  Mark  calls  a  Syro-phumician,1  belonged 
to  the  city  of  that  poor  widow  with  whom  the  prophet  resided.   He  raised  her 
son  from  death.2   The  Saviour  delivered  this  one's  daughter  from  the  power  of 
the  deviL 

Sarafend      This  small  village  on  the  hill  to  our  left,  called  Sarafend,  is  the  modern  re- 
-s*repu.  presentative  of  Sarepta.    It  seems  to  have  been  built  there  after  the  twelfth 
century,  for  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  the  city  stood  on  the  shore.  Of  course 
the  widow's  cave,  and  all  other  ancient  sites  now  shown  under  the  hiU  of  Sanv- 
ftnd,  are  apocryphal. 

Those  who  merely  ride  along  the  common  road  form  too  low  an  estimate  of 
the  size  of  the  ancieut  city.  There  are  two  distinct  groups  of  ruins.  One  on 
the  headland,  immediately  west  of  this,  'A in  el  Kanterah.  This  may  have 
l>ecn  the  harlwur  of  Sarepta ;  and  here,  I  suppose,  was  the  fortress  which 
Phocas  mentions  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  also  the  chapel  erected  over  the 
reputed  house  of  the  widow.  Some  of  those  old  foundations  which  we  have 
just  examined  may  mark  the  exact  spot  Our  translation  makes  Elijah  live  in 
Elijah**  a  loft,  but  not  very  accurately.  In  Hebrew  it  is  'alliyeh,  and  this  is  the 
M,aft***  common  Arabic  word  fbr  the  upper  rooms  of  houses.  This  'alliyeh  is  the  most 
desirable  part  of  the  establishment,  is  best  fitted  up,  and  is  still  given  to 
guests  who  are  to  l>e  treated  with  honour.  The  women  and  servants  live  below, 
and  their  apartment  is  called  ardiyeh,  or  ground  floor, — in  common  iiarlance 
simply  beit  or  house.  The  poorer  sort  have  no  'alliyeh.  We  may  infer  several 
tilings  from  this  icord:  that  the  mode  of  building  in  Elijah's  time,  and  the 
custom  of  giving  the  'alliyeh  to  the  guest  were  the  same  as  now;  also,  that  this 


widow  woman  was  not  originally  among  the  very  poorest  classes,  but  that  her 
extreme  destitution  was  owing  to  the  dreadful  famine  which  then  prevailed. 
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The  little  chamber  made  for  Elijah  by  the  Shunammite1  is  also  called  'allSyeh,  onApnth 
and  was  therefore  an  upper  room,  respectable  and  comfortable.  They  are  more  Xlt' 
retired  than  the  lower  apartments  of  the  house,  and,  of  course,  appropriate  for 
the  resting-place  of  prophets. 

The  main  ruins  of  Sarepta  extend  southward  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  are  Ruim. 
very  considerable.  They  are  now  being  dug  over,  perhaps  the  twentieth  time, 
for  ston*  to  build  the  barracks  at  Beirut  Observe  what  masses  of  rubbish  are 
heaped  up  over  the  plain,  among  which  appear  broken  columns,  marble  slabs, 
sarcophagi,  and  other  relics  of  a  floturishing  and  wealthy  city.  That  dome,  sur- 
mounting the  tomb  of  Khudr  Abu  Abbas,  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Kobinson  to  be 
the  successor  of  the  Christian  chapel  built  by  the  Crusaders ;  and  this  may  be 
so,  though  Khfidr  is  the  Moslem  name  of  St  George,  for  which  somewhat 
fabulous  saint  the  Mohammedans  have  very  great  respect 

One  ought  not  to  pass  away  from  this  remarkable  spot  without  laying  up  in  uwona 
his  inner  lieart  the  noble  lesson  taught  by  the  widow  and  her  barrel  of  meal.  J"0"1 
In  her  utmost  want — about  to  cook  her  last  morsel  and  die— she  yet  listens  to    ,cl  ta" 
the  call  of  humanity,  brings  water  for  the  thirsty  prophet,  and  shares  with  him 
her  final  meal   Go  and  do  likewise.   In  hours  of  greatest  darkness  and  desti- 
tution, share  with  those  more  needy  than  yourself,  and  let  the  morrow  take 
thought  for  itself.   Who  does  not  often  need  the  lesson  to  prompt  his  reluctant 
soul  to  deeds  of  charity,  and  the  result  to  fortify  his  feeble  faith  ?   How  many 
|>cor  Gentile  sinners  have  urged  the  plea  of  the  Syro-phosnician  woman  for  the 
crumbs  of  mercy  which  fall  from  their  Lord's  table,2  and  have  been  dismissed 
with  the  like  benediction ! 

Lonely  and  lowly  Sarepta !  scene  of  stupendous  miracles,  fare-thee-well ! 
The  Saviour  of  the  world  has  set  his  seal  of  immortality  on  thee.  Thy  name 
will  ever  teach  the  great  truth,  that  the  favour  of  our  common  Father  above  was 
never  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Jacob's  seed ;  for  unto  no  city  of  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel  was  Elijah  sent,  but  unto  a  poor  widow  within  thy  walls.3 
Let  them  of  the  "  synagogue"  be  "  filled  with  wrath,"  but  we  shall  cherish  thy 
memory  all  the  more  for  the  sweet  lesson. 

This  low,  flat  Tell,  with  its  ruined  khan,  is  called  Khaizeran,  and  so  is  the 
brawling  brook  south  of  it.  The  plain  and  rocky  hill  side  are  covered  with  the 
remains  of  a  large  place ;  and  on  the  very  top  of  that  rugged  promontory  are 
ancient  sarcophagi,  cut  in  the  live  rock ;  and  the  base  of  the  mountain  between  Qiwnic* 
it  and  Sarafend  abounds  in  old  quarries,  with  their  accompanying  houses  for  the  *ud  tombs 
dead.  Tliis  fine  plain  before  us  reaches  to  the  cave  and  tombs  of  'Adldn,  some 
three  miles  ahead.  The  ruins  about  the  cave  are  identified  with  the  Ornithon 
of  the  Greek  geographers,  and  tesselated  pavements  and  other  remains  of 
ancient  habitations  appear  in  many  places  along  the  shore. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  realize  that  we  are  passing  over,  and  so  quietly  too,  a 
region  whose  eventful  story  runs  back  to  the  earliest  records  of  our  race.  Is 

i  2  Kings  Jy.  I  a  •  Mark  vil.  24-30,  »  Luke  It.  2$-2a  , 
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*art    there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  originally  settled  by  the  immediate  de- 
*•     scendants  of  Canaan  ? 
Oriirin  of     Herodotus  opens  his  celebrated  History  with  this  singular  sentence  :  "  The 

nkiiilr*  more  leame<i  of  tne  Persianfl  o^rt  the  Phoenicians  to  have  been  the  original 
exciters  of  contention.  This  nation  migrated  from  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  place  of  their  present  settlement,  and  soon  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  long  and  enterprising  voyages,"  etc.,  etc.  This  assertion  of  the  historian 
rests  on  no  proof  that  I  know  of,  and  is  not  countenanced  by  the  account  of 
this  matter  found  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis,  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  grandson  of  Noah  went  first  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  afterward  came  to 
this  coast,  and  thus  l>oth  records  may  be  true,  but  it  is  extremely  improtwible. 
Those  who  adopt  the  story  of  Herodotus  generally  attach  little  importance,  I 
suppose,  to  the  statement  of  Moses ;  with  us,  however,  it  is  decisive.  This  is 
a  very  wide  subject,  rather  dry,  too,  for  discussion  on  horselwick,  but  it  is  emi- 
nently Biblical  —stands  connected  with  almost  every  page  of  the  sacred  records, 
and  we  must  study  it  carefully  if  we  would  make  ourselves  masters  of  Bible 
history  and  geography ;  and,  since  there  is  nothing  of  special  importance  to 
claim  attention  in  this  neighbourhood,  we  may  while  away  the  time  and  the 
road  with  a  lesson  in  man's  most  ancient  history. 
Account  of  Josephus,  without  hesitation  or  qualification,  asserts  that  Canaan,  the  fourth 
Joscphun.  Ron  0j.  jjam,  settled  this  country,  and  gave  it  his  own  name ;  and,  entering  into 
details,  he  mentions  the  different  sons  of  Canaan,  and  where  they  dwelt.  Thus, 
Sidonius  built  Sidon,  A  math  e  us  founded  A  math  or  Hamath,  Arudus  had  the 
island  Arudus,  and  Arucus  built  Area.  Of  the  remaining  sons  he  is  not  so 
particular ;  but  Moses,  from  whom  he  derived  his  information,  mentions  them 
repeatedly— Heth,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Araorite,  the  Girgaslute,  the 
nivite,  and  the  Sinite,  and  the  Zemarite  ;  and  adds  that  "  the  border  of  the 
Canaanites  was  from  Sidon,  as  thou  comest  unto  Gcrar,  unto  Gaza,  as  thou 
goest  unto  Sodom,  and  Gomorrah,  and  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  even  unto  Lasha.'*1 
The  general  boundaries  of  their  country  cannot  be  questioned,  nor  can  we 
doubt  that  they  were  the  first  settlers  after  the  Deluge,  without  disregarding 
the  sacred  record. 

sons  »f  The  history  of  these  various  families  differs  widely.  Those  who  settled  in 
Palestine  multiplied  rapidly,  and  soon  became  wealthy,  powerful,  and  ex- 
tremely corrupt.  They  were  the  Hittites,  Girgashites,  Amorites,  Canaanites, 
Perizzites,  Hivitcs,  and  Jebusites— seven  greater  and  mightier  nations  than 
the  Hebrews.  Their  cities  were  "great,  and  fenced  up  to  heaven."2  "  A  people 
great  and  tall,  the  children  of  the  Anakims,  whom  thou  knowest,  and  of  whom 
thou  hast  heard  say,  Who  can  stand  before  the  chddren  of  Anak  ?"3  These 
were  all  destroyed  or  expelled  from  Canaan,  and  their  land  given  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  Sidonians,  Arkites,  Arvadites,  Zimrites,  Sinites,  and  Hamath- 
ites,  whose  territories  lay  north,  and  without  the  narrower  limits  of  the  pro- 

»  Gen.  x.  19.  »  Dcut.  vll.  I,  2.  »  Deut.  uu  £ 
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rnised  land,  long  continued  to  flourish,  and  were  often  in  alliance  with  the  chaptru 
kings  of  Judah  and  Israel. 

The  exact  locale  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes  that  were  destroyed  cannot,  in  c*uaamto 
all  cases,  be  determined.  The  Hittites,  we  know,  from  the  history  of  the  l,i,*s- 
patriarchs,  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron.1  The  Jebusites  possessed 
Jerusalem  until  the  time  of  David  ;2  and  in  Numbers  xiii.  29,  we  read  that 
the  Amorites  dwelt  in  the  mountains  not  only  of  Palestine  proj)er,  but  of 
Gilead  and  Bashan,  east  of  the  Jordan,  while  those  who  were  called  Canaan- 
ites,  by  way  of  eminence,  occupied  the  sea-board  and  the  regions  near  the  Jor- 
dan. These  Canaanite*  were  probably  a  mixture  of  different  tribes,  who  took 
the  name  of  their  common  ancestor.  The  Amorites,  we  may  suppose,  became  Amorite *. 
the  most  numerous,  powerful,  and  corrupt  of  all  the  race,  for  they  are  fre- 
quently made  to  represent  the  whole.  Thus,  in  Genesis  xv.  16,  it  is  said, 
"  The  iniquity  of  the  Amorite  is  not  yet  full and  so  in  1  Kings  xxi.  26  they 
have  the  same  bad  eminence  assigned  them.  Og,  king  of  Baslian,  and  Sihon 
of  Heshhon,  were  Amorites.  They  were  the  ruling  trite  in  the  south-west  of 
Judea,  as  we  learn  from  Judges  i.  34-36.  The  Araalekites  dwelt  in  the  land  Amalek. 
of  the  south.  There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  origin  of  this  people, 
although  they  figure  long  and  largely  in  Hebrew  history.  It  is  evident  that  if 
»  tribe  of  Amalekites  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  xiv.  7,  they  could  not  have 
been  descended  from  the  grandson  of  Esau,  the  brother  of  Jacob.  In  Genesis 
xxxvi  12,  Moses  tells  us  tliat  Amalek  was  the  son  of  Elipliaz  by  a  concubine ; 
and  Josephus  adds  that  a  part  of  Idumea  was  called  Ainalekitis,  from  the 
descendants  of  this  grandson  of  Edom.  The  "  country  of  the  Amalekites" 
-  which  Chedcriaoiuer  smote  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  I  therefore  take  to  t>e 
the  district  that  was  really  inhabited  by  Amalek  when  Moses  wrote,  but  those 
who  dwelt  there  when  Chedorlaomer  ravaged  that  country  were  of  some  other 
race.  Moses,  in  that  passage,  speaks  of  the  country,  not  of  the  }>eople.  The 
Amalekites  spread  over  the  whole  southern  desert,  and  even  into  Palestine 
proper.  They  were  a  fierce,  warlike  race,  and  manifested  the  most  inveterate 
hostility  to  the  Jews  throughout  all  their  history ;  and  for  their  ferocity  and 
cruelty  they  were  utterly  excluded  from  mercy.  While  of  Edom  in  general  it 
is  said,  "Thou  shalt  not  abhor  an  Edomite,  for  he  is  thy  brother ;  "3  of 
Amalek,  the  Ixml  said  unto  Moses,  "  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book, 
and  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua ;  for  I  will  utterly  put  out  the  remem- 
brance of  Amalek  from  under  heaven."*  This  terrible  sentence  was  again 
repeated  to  Saul :  "  Now  go  and  smite  Amalek,  and  utterly  destroy  all  that 
they  have."5  And  Saul,  in  executing  the  command,  says  to  the  Kenites  (ver. 
6), "  Go,  depart ;  get  you  down  from  the  Amalekites,  lest  I  destroy  you  with 
them."  Thus  the  land  of  this  latter  people  was  also  forfeited  to  Israel,  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  in  Genesis  xv.  19,  though  they  always  continued  on  friendly 
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part    terms  with  the  Jews.   Of  the  Keiiizzites  nothing  is  known,  nor  are  they 
*'      heard  of  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Bihle. 

KddiDon-      The  Kadmonites  are  supposed  to  have  resided  about  the  head-waters  of  the 

Ucx  Jordan,  under  Hermon.  This  name  is  still  preserved  among  the  Nusairiyeh 
north  of  Tri|»oli,  and  they  have  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors  were  expelled 
from  Palestine  by  Joshua.  It  is  curious,  also,  that  a  fragment  of  this  strange 
people  still  cling  to  their  original  home  at  'Ain-FSt,  Zaora,  and  Ghfijar,  near 
tlie  foot  of  Hermon.  I  have  repeatedly  travelled  among  them  in  their  own 
mountains,  and  many  things  in  their  physiognomy  and  manners  gave  me  the 
idea  that  they  were  a  remnant  of  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country. 
We  may  yet  become  better  acquainted  with  them  before  our  pilgrimage  is 

Repimimt.  completed.  The  Iiepbaims  are  often  mentioned  as  giants  and  rulers  among 
the  people  of  the  land.  King  Og  was  one  of  them,  and  so,  I  suppose,  was 
Goliath.  A  trite  of  them  resided,  long  before,  in  the  north  of  the  Hauran, 
and  were  defeated  and  subdued  by  Chedorlaomer.1   They  also  dwelt  in  the 

ivviziitc*.  south  of  Judea  even  down  to  the  time  of  David,  if  not  later.  The  Perizzite* 
see/u  to  have  been  a  mingled  race  like  the  Camianites,  and  their  residence 
was  in  the  mountains  of  Judea,  and  northward  in  Ephraini  as  far  as  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon.2  It  is  plain,  from  J oshua  xi.  3,  and  J udges  iii.  3,  that  the  Hivites 
dwelt  mainly  along  the  western  l>ase  of  Hermon,  and  up  the  great  Wady  et 
Teim,  between  the  two  Lebanons,  unto  the  entering  in  of  Uamath,  toward 
Baalbek.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  with  the  siven  Canaanitish 
families  condemned  to  extermination  for  their  pre-eminent  wickedness,  there 
were  various  other  tribes  mingled,  especially  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Hebrew 
territory :  the  Kadmonites  and  Rephaims,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  east ;  the 
Moabites  and  Arabs  on  the  south-east ;  the  Amalekites  on  the  south ;  the 
Philistines  from  Egypt  on  the  south-west;  the  Phoenicians  of  Sidon,  Tm, 
Dor,  etc.,  on  the  west,  and  the  Maacathites  aud  Geshurites  on  the  north ;  and 
still  beyond  these  were  the  Arkites,  Arvadites,  Ziinrites,  Sinites,  and  Hnmath- 
ites.  These  were  not  attacked  by  Joshua,  and  doubtless  multitudes  of  their 
brethren  from  the  south  escaped  and  took  refuge  among  them.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  faint  traditions  to  confirm  this  supposition.  I  have  visited  the  pri- 
meval seats  of  all  these  old  tribes — Uamath,  Sin,  Zimri,  Kuad,  and  Area 

Tenacity    The  tenacity  with  which  these  and  other  places  cling  to  their  ancient  names 
,1M,tcK  is  truly  wonderful.    One  is  not  oidy  surprised,  but  startled,  to  hear  ignorant 
peasants  pronounce,  without  an  effort  or  a  moment's  hesitation,  over  shapeless 
ruins,  the  very  names  by  which  they  were  called  by  Moses  and  Abraham  three 
or  four  thousand  years  ago. 

The  riifii-     Do  you  suppose  that  the  Phoenicians,  so  celehratcd  in  ancient  story,  the  in- 

c   i  "1*     ventors  "f  commerce,  of  manufactures,  and  of  letters,  and  the  founders  of  so 
.uioun-  splendid  colonies,  were  really  Canaanites,  and  consequently  the  de- 

scendants of  Ham  / 


»  Gen.  xiv.  5 
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I  do,  and  that  notwithstanding  what  has  heen  written  by  learned  men  to  chaptks 
prove  that  they  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  from  the  Arabian,  or  Xil* 
even  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Bible  is  now  almost  our  only  authority,  and 
it  is  explicit  Josephus,  who  lived  in  this  country  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  had  access  to  documents  which  have  long  since  perished,  does  not 
even  allude  to  a  suspicion  of  such  an  immigration  from  the  south ;  and  if  there 
are,  or  ever  have  been,  cities  and  temples  on  the  Persian  Gidf,  or  along  the 
Ocean,  with  names  similar  to  those  of  the  Phoenicians,  it  is  much 
likely  that  those  who  built  them  were  emigrants  from  this  country  than 
that  this  country  was  colonized  from  them.  It  is  extremely  prubable  that  the 
Phoenicians  did  establish  colonies  in  those  parts.  Their  general  practice  was 
to  form  permanent  settlements  wherever  they  carried  on  commerce— in  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Greece,  and  in  Spain,  possibly 
in  England,  certainly  at  Carthage,  and  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 
We  know  also  from  the  Bible  and  from  other  sources  that  they  traded  exten- 
sively in  the  Red  Sea,  and  along  the  southern  shores  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  and 
are  therefore  quite  prepared  to  find  traces  of  them  along  those  coasts.  The 
fountain-head  of  the  Phoenicians,  however,  was  Sidon  and  her  renowned 
daughter  Tyre. 

I  see  that  the  name  Canaan  is  derived  by  some  critics  from  a  Hebrew  root  Meaning 
said  to  signify  low  land;  and  it  is  maintained  that  it  was  given  to  the  inhabi-  °r  Cw,tmn 
tanta  of  this  country  because  they  dwelt  on  the  searboard,  and  not  because  they 
were  descended  from  the  son  of  Ham. 

Such  philological  criticism,  when  applied  to  questions  of  this  kind,  is  far 
from  satisfactory ;  and  in  the  present  case,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  there  is 
such  a  Hebrew  word,  it  is  obvious  that  it  could  not  be  applied  to  the  Canaan- 
ites  with  any  propriety,  for  they  resided  in  all  |«irts  of  the  land,  and  not  merely 
on  the  shore  and  the  low  plains,  and  from  them  the  whole  country,  though 
very  mountainous,  was  called  Canaan.  In  short,  we  have  from  the  remotest 
antiquity,  and  on  the  very  best  authority,  the  origin  of  this  name  in  that  of  the 
jireat  ancestor  of  the  several  tribes  that  settled  the  country  soon  after  the 
Deluge ;  and  one  can  scarcely  avoid  the  suspicion  that  it  is  because  this  author- 
ity is  the  Bible  that  certain  savants  have  called  it  in  question,  and  have 
rummaged  among  Hebrew  roots  and  doubtful  scraps  of  heathen  authors,  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  in  order  to  cast  suspicion  upon  the  sacred 
records.  But  here  is  something  more  interesting  than  dry  historical  discus- 
sions. Let  us  turn  aside,  and  examine  these  grey  resting-places  for  Phot- 
's ancient  dead. 

This  cave,  with  its  mouth  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  gipsies,  is,  of  course,  caves  or 
natural,  though  it  was  formerly  plastered,  in  part  at  least,  and  fitted  AJ™^of 
for  a  dwelling,  or  possibly  a  cistern,  like  those  at  Beit  Jibrln.   The  tombs  un" 
were  cut  by  quarriers  who  lived  in  the  town  whose  ruins  are  scattered  over  the 
plain.   These  quarries  extend  for  miles  southward,  and  are  crowded  with 
sepulchres.   The  inhabitants  seem  to  have  done  nothing  but  quarry  stone  for 
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part    other  cities,  and  cut  sepulchres  for  themselves.   Many  of  these  tombs  aie  as 
'•      perfect  as  when  first  made,  but  the  doors  are  all  gone,  and  the  tombs  empty, 
and  were  so,  most  likely,  two  thousand  years  ago.    They  are  nearly  all  of  the 
same  pattern,  having  a  small  ante-room  in  front,  and  a  door  leading  from  that 
into  the  body  of  the  tomb,  which  is  about  six  feet  square,  with  niches  on  three 
sides  for  the  dead,  the  door  occupying  the  fourth.   Some  of  them  are  cut  into 
the  rock  where  it  is  nearly  horizontal ;  in  which  case  a  square  shaft  was  sunk 
about  three  feet  deep,  and  from  that  a  low  window  leads  into  the  tomb.  A 
deep  groove  ran  round  the  face  of  the  rock  above,  to  turn  the  water  away  from 
this  entrance.   There  are  a  few  words  of  a  Greek  inscription  over  that  tomb 
just  south  of  this  cave.  The  rest  are  absolutely  destitute  of  architectural  orna- 
ment, device,  or  inscription  of  any  kind.   The  ancient  Phoenicians  delighted  to 
cut  their  tombs  in  the  perpendicular  faces  of  the  rock  left  in  quarrying,  as  is 
seen  on  all  this  coast,  and  particularly  at  Tortosa,  Ladakiyeh,  and  Suadea. 
Did  Phoenicia  extend  as  far  north  as  Ladakiyeh  1 
Kxtent  of     The  people  did,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  country.  The  Sinites  settled, 
phrenicia.  j  suppose,  along  the  River  Sin,  and  doubtless  they  spread  round  the  shore  to 
Ladakiyeh,  and  may  have  even  reached  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes.  This 
would  agree  with  Strabo.   The  largest  extent  of  Phoenicia,  therefore,  was  from 
the  Sinites  on  the  north  to  Dor  on  the  south.    Phoenicia  proper,  however, 
reached  no  farther  northward  than  to  the  Eleutherus,  the  modern  Nahr  Kebir, 
in  the  plain  of  Akkar.   The  width  of  territory  belonging  to  these  small  states 
differed  greatly.   The  plain  of  Jcbile,  where  the  Sinites  dwelt,  runs  far  hack 
into  the  interior.   The  Zimrites,  or  Zemarites,  had  scarcely  any  level  land,  for 
the  mountains  shut  down  upon  the  very  margin  of  the  sea.  So  also  the  Arvad- 
ites  were  probably  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast ;  but  the  Arkite 
had  the  magnificent  plain  of  June.   The  plains  of  Tripoli,  Butrone,  Jebail, 
Beirut,  Sidon,  and  Tyre,  are  comparatively  narrow,  but  that  of  Acre  is  twenty 
miles  long,  aud  from  six  to  ten  broad.    Ho  doubt  the  Phoenicians  possessed 
also  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains  ;  aud  the  Sidonians  and  Tyrians  ex- 
tended their  territorial  limits  to  the  Ijon  and  the  Huleh,— perhaps  still  farther 
to  the  east.   The  average  breadth  of  their  estates,  however,  coidd  not  have 
been  more  than  twenty  miles. 
Multitude     Syria  has  always  been  cursed  with  a  multiplicity  of  tribes  and  religions, 
of  Syrian  which  split  up  the  country  into  small  principalities  and  conflicting  classes — 
1  the  fruitful  parent  of  civil  war,  anarchy,  and  all  confusion.    Nor  has  this 


source  of  mischief  been  materially  mitigated  down  to  the  present  hour.  This 
will  appear  but  too  evident  from  the  following  statistics.    Th$  Moslems, 
who  are  the  ruling  class  all  over  the  country,  except  in  Lebanon,  may  number 
Moslems,   about      ..........  800,000 

They  are  divided  into  two  principal  sects— the  Sunites  and  Shiites. 

There  may  be  50,000  Kurds   50,000 

The  Nusairiyeh  occupy  the  mountains  north  of  Tripoli,  and  may 
amount  to  ....  150,000 
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The  Ismaillyeh  and  Yezzidy  are  too  few  to  merit  specific  attention;  chapter 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Nowar  or  gipsies,  who  are  found  XII~ 
in  all  parte.   They  will  not  amount  to  more  than    .       .       .  20,000 

The  Druses  occupy  the  southern  half  of  Lebanon,  extend  over  to  Druses. 
Hermon,  and  out  into  the  Hauran—  a  few  thousands  reside  in  Jebel 
el  'Alah,  west  of  Aleppo,  and  on  Carmel  and  the  mountains  above 
Acre.   They  number  about        ......  100,000 

The  Jews  are  about  25,000.    In  Jerusalem  7000,  in  Damascus  5000,  Jews. 
Aleppo  4000,  Safed  2000,  Tiberias  1500,  Hebron  600,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  Beirut,  Sidon,  etc.,  etc   25,000 

The  Maronites,  chiefly  of  Lehinon,  may  be       ...  200,000  Maronitet. 

The  orthodox  Greeks,  in  all  jwirte  of  the  country        .        .        .    150,000  Greeks, 

Armenians  20,000,  Jacobites  15,000    35,000  *«■ 

There  are  Papal  offshoots  from  these  sects,  which  may  number  70  or 
80,000    80,000 


There  are  a  few  Latins  in  most  of  the  large  cities,  and  also  Protestants  in  vari- 
ous parts 

This  gives  a  total  of  1,610,000 ;  which,  of  course,  is  only  as  close  an  approxi-  Total 
mation  as  the  very  imperfect  statistics  of  the  government  and  of  the  differ- 
ent sects  enable  us  to  make  * 


•  pn  connection  with  the  above  division  of  the  sects  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  It  may  be  useful  Religious 
to  frtve  s  brief  account  of  the  several  religious  creeds.    We  are  indebted  for  the  information  creeds, 
which  we  here  abridge  to  the  valuable  work  of  the  Eer.  J.  L.  Porter. 

I.  Thk  Mahometans  or  M<>alf.m*.—  Under  this  general  head  may  be  classed,  1.  The  Sonntia 
(Sunltes),  traditiodUta,  or  orthodox  Mahometans,  who,  besides  Uie  written  Koran,  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  Sonna,  a  collection  of  traditional  sayings  and  anecdotes  of  Mahomet.  2.  The 
i/ttamUh  (sing,  Mutawaly)  — followers  of  Aly,  son-in-law  of  Mahomet,  whom  they  deem  the 
true  Imam— rejecters  of  the  Sonna— allied  in  faith  to  the  Slu-ltcs  of  Persia,  and  very  scrupulous  as 
to  distinctions  between  clean  and  unclean.  3.  The  Xusairieyth,  or  Ansairiyeh;  hut  their  religion  is 
a  secret—  somct hln g,  perhaps,  between  Mahometanism  and  Christianity.  (See  an  account  of 
thrni  at  chap.  xvL  p  226.)  4.  The  hmailiryth,  w  hose  religion  Is  also  a  mystery,— originally  a 
•ect  of  ShVltca,  and  descendants  of  "  the  Assassins"  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 

II.  Taa  Drusks.— The  origin  of  this  sect  is  remarkable,  and  their  tenets  and  modes  of  worship 
are  kept  aa  secret  as  possible.  Hakim,  an  Egyptian,  gave  himself  out  to  be  a  prophet ;  and 
in  the  eleventh  century,  one  of  his  followers,  expelled  from  Kgypt,  took  refuge  at  the  western  base 
of  Mount  Hermon.  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Druses,  They  believe  in  the  nnity  of  God, 
■nd  in  the  mnnlfe^lion  of  God  in  the  person  of  several  individuals,  the  last  of  whom  was 
Hakim.  They  believe  also  in  the  constant  existence  of  five  superior  spiritual  mlnistcis,  of  whom 
liamra  and  Christ  were  the  greatest.  Their  religion,  they  hold,  shall  one  day  be  triumphant, 
and  ll&klm  shall  reign  in  person.  The  transmigration  of  souls  is  one  of  their  tenets.  They  meet 
»n  their  dispels  every  Thurnday  evening,  but  what  passes  is  unknown.  It  is  believed  that  they 
are  fully  more  a  political  than  a  religious  sect  They  are  very  united,  and  very  fierce  in  war. 
They  are  accommodating  In  religion,  and  have  even  offered  to  become  Christians,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  protection  of  tola  country.  They  are  of  two  classes,— the  'Okkal,  or  initiated ;  and  the 
JuhhAl,  or  ignorant. 

Ill  Tiia  Christi ass.— A  full  account  of  the  native  Christians  will  be  found  In  Wilson's 
"Lands  of  the  Bible."  They  are  divided  into  several  sects:  1.  The  Grtck^— so  called  because 
connected  with  the  Greek  or  Oriental  Church,-  -all  natives  of  Syria.  There  are  two  patriarchates, 
— Antioch  and  Jerusalem,— and  sixteen  bishoprics.  Hie  priests  must  be  married  men.  2.  The 
Syrians  or  Jacobites,  a  sect  se|>aisted  from  the  Greek  Church  on  account  of  the  Monophysite 
hereay.    Their  service  la  in  Syriac    Their  number  Is  very  small    3.  Moron  tits.   This  sect 
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part  In  this  enumeration  the  Arab  tribes  that  roam  over  the  deserts  are 
not  included.  Very  little  is  known  about  their  numbers,  and  estimate 
Desvrt  by  different  individuals  vary  surprisingly.  They  may  be  200,000,  possibly 
tribes.  ]ia]f  a  niillioii.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  these  various  populations  are 
distributed  over  the  country.  Lebanon  has  al>out  400,000  inhabitants,  gathered 
cities,  into  more  than  six  hundre<l  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets.  Of  the  cities  of 
Syria,  Damascus  is  the  largest,  as  it  is  the  oldest — perhaps  it  is  the  most  an- 
cient city  in  the  world  that  is  now  flourishing  and  populous.  It  numbers  at*>ut 
120,000.  Jerusalem,  the  most  interesting  city  on  the  globe,  has  only  about 
18,000 ;  Aleppo  has  70  or  80,000,  Beirut  from  40  to  50,000,  Hamah  33,000, 
Hums  25,000,  Antioch  20,000,  Tripoli  and  Harbor  18,000,  Edlip  10,000,  Lada- 
kiyeh  6000,  Sidon  10,000,  Tyre  3500,  Acre  5000,  Khaifa  3000,  Nazareth 
3000,  Safet  4000,  Tiberias  1500,  Jenniu  2500,  Nablus  12,000,  Jaffa  11,000, 
Ramleh  4000,  Gaza  16,000,  Hebron  6000,  Bethlehem  3500.  In  Lebanon, 
Zahleh  is  the  largest,  and  has  about  11,000  inhabitants.  Deir  el  Kamar 
has  7000,  Hasbeiya,  in  nermon,  has  about  6000,  and  Rashaia  2500.  I  need 
scarcely  remind  you  that  the  entire  population  is  gathered  into  towns  and 
villages. 

Prevalent  The  various  religions  and  sects  live  together,  and  practise  their  conflicting 
superstitions  in  close  proximity,  but  the  people  do  not  coalesce  into  one  homo- 
geneous community,  nor  do  they  regard  each  other  with  fraternal  feelings. 
The  Sunnites  excommunicate  the  Shi  ites— both  hate  the  Druse,  and  all  thrv* 
detest  the  Nusairiyeh.  The  Maronites  have  no  particular  love  for  anybody, 
and,  in  turn,  arc  disliked  by  all.  The  Greeks  cannot  endure  the  Greek 
Catholics— all  despise  the  Jews.  And  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  minor 
divisions  of  this  land.  There  is  no  common  bond  of  union.  Society  has  no 
continuous  strata  underlying  it,  which  can  be  opened  and  worked  for  the  gene- 
ral benefit  of  all,  but  an  endless  number  of  dislocated  fragments,  faults,  and 
dikes,  by  which  the  masses  are  tilted  up  in  hopeless  confusion,  and  lie  at  every 
conceivable  angle  of  antagonism  to  each  other.  That  omnific  Spirit  that 
brooded  over  primeval  chaos  can  alone  bring  order  out  of  such  confusion,  ami 
reduce  these  conflicting  elements  to  peace  and  concord. 
Geneaio-  Another  curious  fact  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jews  and  Bed  a  win 
Arabs,  no  one  can  trace  back  his  own  origin  to  any  ancient  race  or  nation. 


gies  lost. 


originated  In  the  MonotheUtlc  controversy  In  tho  seventh  century.  Their  (bunder  was  John  Marrm. 
In  a.o.  1180  they  renounced  their  heresy,  and  acknowledged  the  Pope.  They  are  still  In  con- 
nection with  Home,  but  have  service  In  Syrlac.  Their  candidates  for  priesthood  mar  marry 
before  ordination.  The  Maronites  swarm  on  Lebanon.  There  are  82  convents  in  Lebanon,  with 
2000  monks  and  nuns,  and  a  revenue  of  ,£70,000  a  year!  Tho  Maronites  arc  the  hereditary  f^j 
of  the  Drusca  4.  Greek  Catholics  and  Syrian  Catholic*.  These  ure  proselytes  whom  RomNh 
priests  and  Jesuits  lmve  pained  over  during  the  la*t  two  centuries.  The  aect  embraces  a  number 
of  wealthy  native  Christiana,  and  is  Influential  In  Syria. 

IV.  Thk  Jkws. — In  Damascus  and  Aleppo  many  are  natives,  and  wealthy,— Arabs  m  all  feat 
religion.    In  Palestine  the  Jews  are  all  foreigners,  natives  of  varlons  cotnifrtea. 

V.  Thk  Turks.— These  are  very  few  in  number,  but  occupy  all  the  highest  situations,  and  are 
the  scourges  of  the  land.— Ed.] 
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The  general  mass  of  the  Moslems  are  the  mingled  descendants  of  the  various  chapter 
races  who  composed  the  population  of  the  Greek  empire  at  the  time  of 
Mohammed ;  and  this  original  confusion  of  races  has  been  infinitely  augmented 
during  the  twelve  centuries  of  their  lawless  occupation.  In  all  the  Christian 
sects  there  has  been  the  same  blending  of  primitive  races,  and  a  large  infusion 
of  foreign  and  European  blood  during  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  and  subse- 
quently, even  to  our  day ;  so  that  the  most  intelligent  and  learned  admit  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  now  to  ascertain  their  true  national  origin.  The 
Maronites,  as  a  body,  may  have  descended  from  the  ancient  Syrians.  The 
Xusairiyeh  suggest  the  idea  that  they  are  the  miserable  debris  of  the  accursed 
Canaanites.  The  Met&welies  appear  to  have  immigrated  from  Persia ;— they 
have  a  decided  resemblance  to  the  Jews.  The  Moslems  of  Palestine,  and 
particularly  from  Carmel  southward,  have  largely  intermingled  with  the  Egyp- 
Perhaps  some  of  their  peculiarities  of  manners,  countenance,  and 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  old  Philistines,  who  came  originally 
from  Egypt,  as  I  believe,  and  not  from  Cappadocia  or  Cyprus.  In  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lebanon  and  the  plains  at  its  base  we  may  possibly  find  some  traces 
of  the  original  Phoenicians.  The  Druses  are  Arabs,  who  came  from  the  eastern 
confines  of  Syria,  and  settled  in  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  within  the  last 
nine  hundred  years. 

No  other  country  in  the  world,  I  presume,  has  such  a  multiplicity  of  Anu^on. 
antagonistic  races ;  and  herein  lies  the  greatest  obstacle  to  any  general  and  JjJJJjJJJ^ 
permanent  amelioration  and  improvement  in  their  condition,  character,  and 
prospects.  They  can  never  form  one  united  people,  never  combine  for  any 
important  religious  or  political  purpose ;  and  will  therefore  remain  weak,  in- 
capable  of  self-government,  and  exposed  to  the  invasions  and  oppressions  of 
foreigners.  Thus  it  has  been,  is  now,  and  must  long  continue  to  be — a  people 
divided,  meted  out,  and  trodden  down. 

From  these  tombs  of  'AdluJi  to  the  Kasimieh,  the  plain  is  called  Abu  el 
Aswad,  from  a  brook  of  that  name  which  cuts  through  the  centre  of  it ;  or 
both  plain  and  brook  derive  this  name  (Father  of  Black)  from  the  extreme 
blackness  of  the  sod.  There  are  three  patlis — one  along  the  base  of  the  hills, 
the  main  road  through  the  centre  of  the  plain,  and  a  third  by  the  sea- 
shore. We  take  the  latter,  to  avoid  the  mud.  From  the  brook  southward, 
the  regular  road  is  now  soft  black  mire,  in  the  depths  of  which  every  ves- 
tige of  the  old  Roman  pavement  (if  there  ever  was  one)  has  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

Have  these  ruins  along  the  shore  no  name  ?  To  judge  from  the  extent 
of  ground  covered  with  foundations,  fragments  of  Roman  brick-work,  tessel- 
ated  pavements,  and  general  rubbish,  there  must  have  been  a  largo  city 
here. 

They  probably  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ornithon,  though  this  is  not  TheOrm- 
certain.    They  have  now  no  other  name  but  that  of  'Adlun.    We  shall  pass  lho* 
many  other  sites,  for  the  entire  coast  was  once  a  continuous  village,  like  the 
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part  Bosphorus  above  Constantinople  ;  and  this  renders  the  present  utter  desertion 
of  the  coast  the  more  remarkable.  From  Sidon  to  Tyre  there  is  not  a  single 
hamlet  on  the  shore,  and  these  plains  are  all  cultivated  by  people  who  reside  on 
the  mountains. 

Have  the  inhabitants  retreated  to  the  hills  to  enjoy  a  cooler  climate,  or  for 
the  sake  of  protection  from  bands  of  lawless  soldiers  passing  up  and  down  the 
coast? 

Oanporn  As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Thucydides  at  least,  the  people  in  many  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean  were  accustomed  to  build  their  towns  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  in  strong  positions,  to  escape  the  visits  of  pirates 
who  then  infested  the  sea.  Any  city  exposed  to  these  lawless  attacks,  and 
unable  to  defend  itself,  must  of  course  be  abandoned  so  long  as  this  liability 
continues ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sea  is  cleared  of  pirates,'the  inhabitants  return 
and  rebuild,  except  where  some  cause  more  permanent  leads  to  final  desertion. 
Such  causes  have  long  since  reduced  Ciesarca,  Askelon,  and  other  important 
places,  to  utter  and  hopeless  desolation. 
Change  of     I  suppose  the  main  reason  for  the  total  desertion  of  this  particular  coast  is 

went*"  to  folul(i  m  an  entire  cnanS°  of  employment  The  Phoenicians  were 
mariners,  and  hence,  wherever  there  was  a  sandy  beach  upon  which  to  draw 
up  their  small  craft,  or  a  sheltered  cove  where  they  could  ride  at  anchor,  there 
a  village  sprang  up  and  flourished.  Now  there  are  no  mariners,— not  a  boat 
is  owned  by  any  of  these  peasants ;  they  are  exclusively  given  to  agriculture, 
and  have  no  occasion  to  dwell  near  the  shore.  Of  course  it  is  better  for  them 
to  reside  on  the  hills,  as  you  see  they  do,  in  those  prettily-posted  villages  on 
the  mountain  side.  That  white  dome  south  of  'Adlun  covers  the  tomb  of  a 
saint  called  Zare.  A  weather-beaten,  surly  sheikh  of  the  village,  told  me  that 
Zare  was  the  grandson  of  Joshua  (on  whom  be  peace).  As  such,  I  am  willing 
to  leave  him  in  unquestioned  possession  of  his  sepulchre  and  pedigree, 
honoured  as  a  great  saint  by  these  semi-savage  Met&wclies.  It  is  decidedly 
interesting,  however,  to  hear  these  austere  disciples  of  * Ali,  as  ignorant  of 
history  as  the  oxen  they  are  punching  along  with  their  goads,  repeat  these 
venerable  Bible  names  as  familiar  "  household  words." 
Quick-  We  must  take  care  how  we  cross  this  Abu  el  Aswad,  for  there  are  quick- 
sands at  its  mouth.  My  horse  once  sank  to  his  belly,  and  plunged  desperately 
before  he  brought  me  to  the  other  side.  Here  is  a  safe  ford,  however.  Above 
us  you  see  that  noble  arch  of  a  Roman  bridge.  It  is  quite  perfect,  but  the 
embankment  on  either  side  has  long  since  l>een  washed  away,  so  that  it  is  useless. 
From  this  on,  much  of  the  plain  is  impracticable  marsh  in  winter.  In  the 
centre  of  it  are  large  springs,  which  were  once  surrounded  by  masonry  like 
those  at  Ras  el  'Ain,  near  Tyre,  and  for  the  same  purpose.  The  work  is 
now  broken,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  plain  is  overgrown  with  thorns,  and 
ul>andoned  to  Arabs.  A  group  of  their  tents  spreads  along  the  base  of  the  hills 
on  our  left. 

If  those  of  Kedar  were  no  more  attractive  than  these  of  Abu  el  Aswad,  the 
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Bride  in  the  "  Song  of  Songs'*1  has  fallen  upon  a  very  lame  comparison  for  her  chaptkb 
charms.  ™" 

Ay ;  but  observe,  it  is  she  that  is  black,  not  the  tents  of  Kedar,  perhaps ;  Black 
not  the  curtains  of  Solomon,  certainly.  These  may  have  been  extremely  beau- tenta* 
tiraL  But  even  black  tents,  when  new,  and  pitched  among  bushes  of  liveliest 
green,  have  a  very  "comely"  appearance,  especially  when  both  are  bathed  in 
a  flood  of  evening's  golden  light.  And  here  we  have  started  up,  and  sent  leap- 
ing over  the  plain,  another  of  Solomon's  favourites.  What  elegant  creatures 
those  gazelles  are,  and  how  gracefully  they  bound !   "  My  beloved  is  like  a  roe 


GAZELLES 


or  young  hart :  behold,  he  cometh  leaping  upon  the  mountains,  skipping  upon 
the  hills."  *  These  lovely  harts  are  very  timid,  and  descend  at  night  to  the  The  me 
plains  to  feed  among  the  lilies  until  the  day  break  and  the  shadows  flee  away,8  and  the 
Thia  is  alluded  to  in  the  charge  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  «  By  the  roes 
and  by  the  hinds  of  the  field,  that  ye  stir  not  up,  nor  awake  my  love,  till  he 
please."4  We  shall  meet  these  graceful  gazelles  all  through  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, and  the  more  you  see  of  them  the  greater  will  be  your  admiration,  8olo- 
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*a«t    mon  is  not  alone  in  his  partiality.   Persian  and  Arab  poets  abound  in  refer- 
ences  to  them.   Tlie  fair  ones  of  these  fervid  sons  of  song  are  often  compared 
to  the  coy  gazelle  that  comes  by  night  and  pastures  upon  their  hearts.  These 
"  cruel  gazelles,  with  graceful  gait  and  liquid  eye,"  are  found  in  other  lands, 
Scripture  and  graze  on  other  hearts  hesides  those  of  Persian  poets.   The  sacred  writers 
aiuuiona.  frCqUent]y  mention  gazelles  under  the  various  names  of  harts,  roes,  and  hunts. 

They  are  celebrated  for  their  activity.  Thus  Jacob  says  of  Naphtali,  "  He  is 
a  hind  let  loose;1'1  and  his  mountains  abound  in  gazelles  to  this  day.  "  Asahel 
was  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe."2  And  David  sings,  "He  maketh  my  feet  like 
hinds'  feet,  and  setteth  me  upon  my  high  places."  8  I  have  often  stopped  to 
admire  the  grace,  and  ease,  and  fearless  security  with  which  these  pretty 
animals  bound  along  the  high  places  of  the  mountains.  They  are  amiable, 
affectionate,  and  loving,  by  universal  testimony ;  and  accordingly  Solomon 
says,  "  Let  her — the  wife  of  thy  youth — be  as  the  loving  hind  and  pleasant 
roe  ;"*  and  no  sweeter  comparison  can  be  found.  It  is  implied  in  Jeremiah 
xiv.  5  that  the  hind  is  particularly  fond  of  her  young;  for  the  prophet  illustrates 
the  severity  of  the  threatened  dearth  and  famine  by  declaring  that  the  very 
hinds  forsook  their  young  in  the  field,  because  there  was  no  grass.  David  com- 
pares his  longing  for  the  living  God  to  the  panting  of  the  hart  for  the  water- 
brooks.5  I  have  seen  large  flocks  of  these  panting  harts  gather  round  the 
water-brooks  in  the  great  deserts  of  Central  Syria,  so  subdued  by  thirst  that 
you  could  approach  quite  near  them  before  they  fled.  But  here  we  are  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kasimieh,  and  yonder,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  our  lunch  awaits 
us.  This  bridge,  which  now  springs  quite  across  the  river  by  one  hold  and 
lofty  arch,  is  not  old,  for  Maundrell,  in  1696,  found  the  ancient  one  broken 
down,  and  he  and  his  party  had  great  difficulty  in  crossing ;  and  so  should  we» 
without  a  bridge. 

So  I  should  judge,  for  it  is  the  largest  river  I  have  seen  in  this  country,  and 
appears  to  be  f\Ul  to  the  brim.  You  call  it  Kasimieh  ? 
The  u-  It  is  the  ancient  Leontes,  and  its  present  name,  except  just  at  this  place,  is 
UQy  Litany ;  apparently  a  corruption  of  the  Latin— or  perhaps  that  is  merely  a 
Latinized  form  of  Litany.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  stream  that  empties  into  the 
head  of  this  sea,  except  the  Orontes.  Both  these  rise  in  the  great  plain  of 
CNele-Syria,  and  close  together.  The  Orontes  flows  north,  the  latter  south  aud 
south-west.  The  watershed  of  the  valley  between  the  two  Lebanons  is  some- 
where about  Lebweh,  but  the  farthest  permanent  source  of  the  Litany  is  the 
copious  'Ain  es  Sultan  at  Baalbek.  Even  this  is  entirely  used  up  during  the 
season  of  irrigation,  and  not  a  drop  of  its  water  reaches  the  sea.  Numerous 
fountains,  however,  rise  out  of  the  centre  of  the  plain,  and  being  joined,  first 
by  the  strong  stream  of  Zahleh,  and  afterward  by  the  much  larger  one  from 
'Anjur  (Ain  Jur),  the  united  river  meanders  through  the  lower  Bilk' ah  in  a 
south-western  direction,  some  fifteen  miles,  to  Jub  Jennin.   Below  that  it 


»  Gen.  xJix.  21.       '  2  Sam.  11.  IS.       » '2  Sum.  xxil.  34.       *  Pro  v.  r  19.       6  raalro  xUL  1.  J. 
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flows  in  a  constantly  narrowing  vale  for  six  or  seven  miles,  to  Jisr  Kttraone.  chapter 
Not  far  from  this  bridge  its  volume  is  increased  by  the  stream  from  the  noble  X11, 
fountains  of  Mushgharah.  From  this  onward  the  Litany  is  engaged  in  a 
furious  struggle  with  Lebanon  for  a  passage  to  the  sea.  It  has  cut  out  for  singular 
itself  a  narrow  groove  in  the  solid  strata,  so  deep  that  no  one  at  a  little  distance  ch&am- 
aside  from  it  would  suspect  that  a  powerful  river  rushed  between  him  and  the 
opposite  rocks.  Yet  there  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  chasm,  all  in  a  foam  of 
vexation,  leaping,  darting,  roaring  along.  Now  it  whirls  round  the  jutting 
base  of  some  mighty  cliff,  so  sharply  that  you  are  sure  it  bursts  from  the  rock 
itself.  Below,  it  runs  madly  against  another  towering  walJ,  from  which  you 
see  no  escape ;  but  it  does,  and,  darting  along  the  base  at  a  terrific  rate, 
launches  its  whole  force  against  a  similar  barrier,  only  to  recoil  in  shattered 
fragments,  and  shoot  like  an  arrow  down  some  secret  pathway,  quite  bidden 
by  overhanging  rocks  and  interlacing  sycamores.  After  about  ten  miles  of  this 
work,  it  does,  in  reality,  come  forth  from  the  dark  mouth  of  the  mountain. 
At  a  place  called  Kftweh — window — it  has  tunneled  through  a  rock  more  than 
ninety  feet  thick,  and  comes  out  quietly  at  the  bottom  of  this  solemn  chasm. 
Not  long  to  rest,  however,  for  immediately  afterward  it  springs  madly  down 
among  large  boulders,  reduced  in  width  to  half  a  dozen  feet,  but  of  depth  un- 
known. The  road  passes  over  this  natural  bridge  from  Wady  et  Teim  to 
Xihah,  on  Lebanon.  Some  six  or  eight  miles  farther  south,  the  road  from 
Jezzin  to  Hasbeiya  crosses  at  Jisr  Burgus,  and  there  the  traveller  has  a  fine 
specimen  of  our  river  and  ita  behaviour  among  the  rocks.  But  you  must  look 
upon  it  from  the  cliffs  of  Blat,  some  five  miles  below,  where  it  is  eight  hundred 
feet  beneath  y<»u,  tearing  at  the  very  roots  of  Lebanon,  and  rasping  out  a  pas- 
sage for  itself  with  mighty  din  and  desperate  haste.  I  have  sat  for  hours  in  a 
sort  of  dreamy  ecstasy,  gazing  into  this  chasm— have  let  myself  down  from  crag 
tc  crag,  until  I  stood  all  alone  at  the  l>ottom— have  reclined  midway  up  its  walls 
upon  some  projecting  shelf,  and  watched,  now  the  timid  conies  creep  out  and 
sun  thi  iuselves,  and  now  the  bold  eagles  going  and  returning  to  their  eyries  in  Eapie* 
the  clitfs.  There  are  thousands  of  them,  and  their  manoeuvres,  particularly 
when  coming  home,  are  very  entertaining.  There  comes  a  pair  of  them,  just 
visible  in  the  blue  depths  of  heaven.  See  how  they  sail  round  and  round,  in 
ever-narrowing  gyrations,  as  Milton's  Prince  of  Darkness 

"Down  frmii  the  wllptlc 
Threw  his  steep  fllRht  in  many  an  »cry  wheeL" 

And  now,  right  over  the  chasm,  they  poise  themselves  a  moment ;  then,  like  a  Their 
bolt  from  the  clear  sky,  down,  down  they  come,  head  foremost,  with  wings  fl<pht 
collapsed  ;  sinking  far  below  their  eyrie,  they  round  to  in  a  grand  pararola, 
and  then,  with  two  or  three  backward  Maps  of  their  huge  pinions  to  check  theii 
fall,  like  the  wheels  of  a  steam-boat  reversed,  they  land  in  safety  among  their 
clamorous  children.  Now  take  the  glass,  and  see  how  they  divide  among 
their  gross  and  greedy  chicks  the  prey  which  they  have  brought  from  far. 
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part    Come  to  Blat,  vain  man,  and  answer  thy  Maker.  "  Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at 
L      thy  command,  and  make  her  nest  on  high  ?   She  dwelleth  and  abideth  on  the 


KAOIJl  AND  NEST- 

rock,  upon  the  crag  of  the  rock,  and  the  strong  place.  From  thence  she  seeketh 
the  prey  ;  her  eyes  tehold  afar  off.  Her  young  ones  also  suck  up  blood,  and 
where  the  slain  are,  there  is  she." 1 
scrip-  Moses,  in  that  beautiful  ode  which  he  spake  in  the  ears  of  all  the  congrega- 
n  b>  tion  of  Israel,  refers  to  the  habits  of  the  eagle  in  a  way  which  I  have  never 
understood :  "  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  rluttereth  over  her  yoiuig, 
spreadeth  abroad  her  win^s,  taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her  wings,  so  the 
Lord  did  lead  him."2  Do  you  suppose  that  the  parent  eagle  literally  beareth 
her  young  on  her  wings  ? 

Tt  is  not  necessary  to  press  every  poetical  figure  into  strict  prosaic  accuracy. 
The  notion,  however,  appears  to  have  been  prevalent  among  the  ancients,  that 
the  eagle  did  actually  take  up  her  yet  timid  young,  and  carry  them  forth  to 
teach  them  how,  and  embolden  them  to  try  their  own  pinions.  To  this  idea 
Moses  seems  to  refer  in  Exodus  xix.  4 :  "  Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the 
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Egyptians,  and  how  I  bore  you  on  eagles'  wings,  and  brought  you  unto  myself."  ohaptek 
The  fact  is  not  impossible :  the  eagle  is  strong  enough  to  do  it,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  such  a  thing  has  ever  been  witnessed.  I  myself,  however,  have  seen 
the  old  eagle  fly  round  and  round  the  nest,  and  back  and  forth  past  it,  while 
the  young  ones  fluttered  and  shivered  on  the  edge,  as  if  eager,  but  afraid  to 
launch  forth  from  the  giddy  precipice.   And  no  wonder,  for  the  nest  "  is  on 
high,"  and  a  fall  from  thence  woidd  end  their  flight  for  ever.   If  Moses  was  Descrip- 
not  the  author  of  Job,  they  seem  both  to  have  been  familiar  with  this  bird  and  %?£ln 
its  habits.   One  allusion  is  very  striking :  "  Her  eyes  behold  afar  off." 1  The  ToV*  " 
power  of  vision  in  the  eagle  is  amazing,  almost  incredible.   No  sooner  does  a 
kid  fall  in  the  wilderness  among  the  thick  bushes,  than  some  of  these  keen- 
sighted  hunters  after  prey  notice  it  from  their  pathway  in  mid-heaven,  and, 
circling  round  and  round,  they  pounce  down  upon,  and  bear  it  away  to  their 
nest   This  appears  to  be  done  purely  by  sight. 

To  what  fact  in  the  life  of  the  eagle  does  the  Psalmist  refer  in  the  promise 
to  the  righteous  that  they  shall  renew  their  youth  like  the  eagles?2 

Perhaps  merely  to  his  coming  forth  in  a  fresh  costume  and  in  youthful  Renewing 
beauty  after  the  moulting  season  ;  or  it  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  this  royal 
bird  b  long-lived,  and  retains  his  vigour  to  extreme  old  age. 


But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  our  river.   Turning  westward,  below  Blftt,  it 
has  cut  a  channel  across  the  southern  end  of  Lebanon,  at  a  place  called  the 
KhfAtweh,  some  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  so  very  narrow  that  I  have  sat  on 
the  west  side  and  laid  my  hand  on  the  opposite  precipice,  which  rises  at  least 
one  hundred  feet  |»erpendicular  above  the  water.   The  river  darts,  swift  as  an 
arrow,  through  this  groove,  and,  like  the  shuddering  visitor,  seems  to  hold  its 
breath  in  terror.    From  this  onward  for  a  few  miles  the  scenery  is  less  wild, 
until  it  turns  the  corner  south  of  the  castle  of  ShukSf,  and  makes  hitherward 
toward  the  sea.   This  last  descent  of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  abounds  in 
noble  scenery,  but  it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.   The  whole  length  of  the 
Litany,  with  its  countless  doublings,  cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  and  in  that  distance  it  descends  full  four  thousand  feet.  Euro- 
pean engineers  have  entertained  the  idea  of  carrying  a  railway  up  the  Litany  Proposed 
to  the  Buk'ah,  from  whence  it  could  easily  pass  to  Hamath,  Alepi>o,  and  Ulml%y 
the  Euphrates,  and  also  to  Damascus,  Palmyra,  and  Bagdad ;  but  no  one  will 
dream  of  such  an  enterprise  who  has  explored  the  long,  wild  gorge,  and  found 
out  what  it  really  is.   This  river  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible.   Perhaps  it  is 
too  far  north  to  come  in  the  way  of  Biblical  narrative.  It  seems  to  have  formed 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  territory  actually  subdued  by  Israel,  for  I  cannot  a  bound- 
find  a  single  city  on  this  side  of  it  inhabited  by  either  Naphtali  or  Asher,  arx  of  l,,e 
though  David  and  Solomon  may  have  held  a  temporary  and  not  very  well  {^ml* 
defined  sway  over  some  places  farther  north  than  even  Sidon.   Thus  Josephus 
to  imply  that  Area,  beyond  Tripoli,  was  subject  to  Asher;  but  the 
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part  identity  of  the  place  referred  to  with  the  seat  of  the  Arkites  may  well  be 
'•  doubted.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  border  of  Asher  reached  to  Zidon  prove 
that  the  line  of  actual  possession  crossed  the  Litany,  for  no  doubt  Zidon 
extended  her  rule  down  to  it,  and  thus  the  border  would  reach  that  of  Sidon 
on  the  banks  of  this  riv  er.  Whether  the  line  of  permanent  tiossession  corre- 
sponds with  the  utmost  limits  included  in  the  original  promise,  is  a  questiou 
which  we  may  examine  at  some  future  stage  of  our  pilgrimage. 

This  khan  is  now  much  dilapidated,  and  was  ancient  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago,  when  Sandys  passed  this  way.  It  has  been  a  castle  as  well  as  khan, 
and  served  not  merely  to  protect  the  traveller,  but  to  command  the  road  and 
the  bridge  over  the  river.   In  its  present  form  it  may  have  been  built  by  the 
Crusaders,  but  there  are  traces  of  more  ancient  work  about  it   The  i;wue 
*  suggests,  or  rather  coincides  with,  the  idea  that  this  river,  with  its  most  im- 
practicable gorge,  was  the  dividing  line  between  the  territory  of  the  Jews  and 
that  of  Sidon.   Kasimieh  signifies  division,  or  that  which  divides,  and  it 
\  sort  of  appears  always  to  have  separated  the  governmental  districts  from  each  other, 
#cond     amj       so  now.   There  is  no  ascertained  Jewish  site  in  Belad  es  Shukif, 
whereas  Belad  Besharah,  on  the  south  of  the  river,  abounds  in  them.  Asher 
and  Naphtali  came  to  the  Kasimieh,  and  we  can  trace  their  actual  possessions 
thus  far,  but  no  farther ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  in  this  river,  the  Divider,  a 
sort  of  second  Jordan  to  the  Holy  Land. 

To  avoid  the  mud  in  the  plain,  we  will  take  down  to  the  shore,  and  follow 
its  windings  to  Tyre,  a  pleasant  ride  of  not  more  than  two  hours.  How  the 
river  mcauders  and  doubles,  as  if  reluctant  to  lose  itself  in  the  sea !  Were  not 
Mouth  of  this  low  plain  unhealthy,  there  would  be  a  large  town  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  It  is  the  best  fishing-ground  in  all  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  the 
markets  are  often  supplied  from  here,  even  so  far  north  as  Beirut.  The  direct 
road  to  Tyre  passes  below  some  ruins  on  the  hill  side,  called  Muhaibeeb,  and 
there  are  many  evidences  thereabout  of  a  former  population  thick  as  bees. 

Farther  toward  the  city  is  the  fountain  Babuk,  which  Pocoeke  calls  Bakwok, 
and  around  it  are  traces  of  an  ancient  city.  An  aqueduct  once  carried  the 
water  over  the  southern  plain ;  but,  like  most  other  works  of  utility  in  this  land, 
it  is  now  destroyed.  Here  we  have  a  considerable  ruin  on  the  shore,  and 
another  ahead  of  us,  which  must  have  been  a  large  city.  These  fragments  of 
unfortunate  ships  along  the  beach  show  that  this  celebrated  mart  of  trade  has 
but  an  insecure  roadstead.  The  only  protection  for  vessels,  except  the  island 
itself,  is  that  wall  of  rocks,  which  extends  from  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
island  a  mile  or  more  into  the  sea,  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  coast ;  but  they  are 
not  continuous,  and  are  too  low  to  present  any  adequate  obstacle  to  the  waves 
during  a  storm.  In  1834  I  lay  eleven  days  behind  them  in  a  crazy  Italian 
brig,  and  found  it  a  most  insecure  berth.  We  were  often  in  the  utmost  dan- 
ger of  coming  on  shore.  In  ancient  times,  however,  the  smaller  shipping  then 
in  use  found  shelter  in  a  harbour  within  the  city,  where  boats  still  ride  in  per- 
fect safety  during  the  wildest  gales.   Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  his  usual  style  of 
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exaggeration,  says  that  this  was  the  finest  harbour  in  the  world.    It  was,  no  ohaptrr 
doubt,  larger  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  that  traveller  saw  it,  than  at  pre- 
sent ;  deeper  also,  and  much  better  protected  ;  still,  it  must  always  have  been 
too  confined  and  shallow  for  any  but  small  coasting  craft 

Look  now  at  Jebel  cs  Sheikh,  towering  above  the  mountains  to  the  north-  Mount 
east.   This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  impressive  views  of  Hermon  you  H*"1100- 
will  ever  have.    You  observe  that  the  north  end  is  much  higher  than  the 
south,  and  the  centre  is  lower  than  either.   The  old  Sheikh,  therefore,  seems 
to  have  at  least  two  heads ;  and  tins  may  bo  the  reason  why  the  name  is  some- 
times plural,  or  dual,  in  the  poetic  books  of  the  Bible. 

Who  can  realize  that  yon  insignificant  village  is  Tyre,  the  city  that  said,  "  I 
am  a  god ;  I  sit  in  the  seat  of  God  i" 1 

It  is  all  that  remains  of  her.  But  weep  not  for  Tyre.  This  very  silence  and  Tyre, 
solitude  are  most  eloquent  and  emphatic  on  themes  of  the  last  importance  to 
the  repose  of  Christian  faith.  True,  indeed,  the  imagination  is  disappointed. 
There  is  nothing  here  of  that  which  led  Joshua  to  call  it  "  the  strong  city"  more 
than  three  thousand  years  ago2 — nothing  of  that  mighty  metropolis  which 
baffled  the  prapd  Nebuchadnezzar  and  all  his  power  for  thirteen  years,  until 
every  head  in  jus  army  was  bald,  and  every  shoulder  peeled  in  the  hard  service 
against  Tyrus3 — nothing  in  this  wretched  roadstead  and  empty  harbour  to  re- 
mind one  of  the  times  when  merry  mariners  did  sing  in  her  markets — no  visible 
trace  of  those  towering  ramparts  which  so  long  resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of 
the  great  Alexander.  All  have  vanished  utterly  like  a  troubled  dream.  But 
the  Christian  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  The  very  veracitv  of  Jehovah 
stands  pledged,  or  seems  to  be,  to  keep  it  so  :  "  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  0  Propha- 
Tyrus,  and  will  cause  many  nations  to  come  up  against  thee,  as  the  sea  causeth  cle** 
his  waves  to  come  up ;  and  they  shall  destroy  the  walls  of  Tyrus,  and  break 
down  her  towers.  I  will  also  scra|>c  her  dust  from  her,  and  make  her  like  the  top 
of  a  rock.  And  it  shall  be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  for  I  have  spoken  it,  saith  the  Lord  God."  4  As  she  now  is,  and  has  long  been, 
Tyre  is  God's  witness ;  but  great,  powerful,  and  populous,  she  would  be  the 
i  nfidel's  boost  This,  however,  she  cannot,  will  not  be.  Tyre  will  never  rise  from 
her  dust  to  falsify  the  voice  of  prophecy.  Nor  can  I  make  any  lamentation  for 
her ;  she  is  a  greater  blessing  to  the  world  now  than  in  the  day  of  her  highest 
prosperity. 
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Fobmary  27th. 

We  have  now  been  two  days  wandering  over  the  ruins  of  Tyre,  and  I  under- 
stand the  topography  of  the  whole  neighliourhood  perfectly  ;  indeed,  Dr.  Rob- 
inson had  made  me  tetter  acquainted  with  this  place  and  its  surroundings  than 
any  other  which  we  have  yet  visited.  f 

His  description,  though  the  best  we  have,  will  nevertheless  bear  amendment 
For  example,  the  land  does  not  project  to  the  south  of  the  causeway,  as  he  re- 
presents, but  it  does  to  the  north  and  north-west  The  west  end  of  the  island 
is  not  wholly  a  ledge  of  rugged,  picturesque  rocks  ;  there  are  a  few  such,  how- 
ever, at  the  south-west  corner.  And  again,  it  does  not  correspond  very  closely 
with  fact  to  represent  this  as  originally  a  long,  narrow  island.  It  was  scarcely 
a  mile  in  length,  and  not  much  less  in  breadth,  measuring,  from  the  extreme 
angle  of  the  island,  some  four  hundred  paces  to  the  east  of  the  present  wall  of 


•  [We  give,  abridged,  Dr.  Robinson's  account  of  Tyre,  referred  to  In  the  text :  -  "The  peninsula  on 
which  Tyre,  now  Sur,  was  built,  was  originally  a  long,  narrow  island,  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  dis- 
tant from  it  less  than  half  n  mile  .  .  .  The  isthmus  w  as  first  created  by  the  famous  causeway  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  [who  could  not  take  nor  reach  the  city  without  connecting  it  in  this  way  with 
the  mainland] .  . .  At  present,  the  Isthmus  cannot  be  much  Ic&sthan  half  a  mile  in  width.  ...  It 
lies  between  the  shore  and  the  more  northern  part  of  the  island,  so  that  the  latter  as  seen  from 
tiic  shore,  seems  to  project  farther  toward  the  south  of  the  isthmns  than  toward  the  north,  and 
forms  here  a  larger  hay,  although  the  harbour,  or  rather  road  In  which  vessels  lie,  is  that  on  the 
north.  The  island  as  such,  is  not  more  than  a  mile  In  length.  The  part  which  projects  on  the 
south  beyond  the  isthmus*,  is  perhaps  a  qnsrtcr  of  a  mile  broad,  and  is  rocky  and  uneven.  It  is 
now  unoccupied  except  by  fishermen,  as  '  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon/  The  southern  wall  of 
the  city  runs  across  the  island,  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  south  side  of  the  Isthmus.  The  present 
city  stands  upon  the  junctioi,  of  the  island  and  isthmus. . .  The  western  coast  of  the  island  is  wholly 
a  ledge  of  rugged,  picturesque  rocks. . . .  The  present  Sur  is  nothing  more  than  a  market  town, 
hardly  deserving  the  name  of  a  city.  Its  chief  export  is  the  tobacco  raised  from  the  neighbour- 
ing hills.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  mere  hovels.  The  streets  are  narrow  lanes,  crooked 
and  filthy.  Yet  the  many  scattered  palm-trees  throw  over  the  city  an  Oriental  charm."— VoL 
li  pp.  4W  4fi7. 

Tyre,  us  is  well  known,  suffered  two  memorable  sieges,  one  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  other 
from  Alexander  the  Great,  It  i?ecamc  the  seat  of  a  Christian  church,  then  passed  under  Maho- 
metan rule,  and  continued  so  till  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  Christiana  kept  possession  of 
it  for  a  long  time,  but  at  last,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens.  It  has  never  recovered  from  the  desolation  then  brought  upon  it  Its  overthrow 
was  a  special  subject  of  prophecy.-  En.] 
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the  city.  To  be  very  accurate,  it  is  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  paces  one  chaptkr 
way,  and  ten  hundred  and  thirty-six  the  other.  X!l1, 

The  causeway  does  not  "  lie  between  the  shore  and  the  northern  part  of  the  The  caa»e- 
island,"  and  it  would  not  have  reflected  much  credit  upon  the  sagacity  of  Alex-  wmy 
ander's  engineers  to  have  carried  it  in  that  direction,  because  the  strait  is 
broader,  and  the  sea  dee]>er  there  than  toward  the  south  end.  Alexander 
would,  of  course,  build  his  work  where  there  was  the  least  depth  and  shortest 
distance.  The  point  of  the  island  which  extended  farthest  toward  the  main- 
land lies  directly  east  of  the  fountain  nearly  three  hundred  paces,  as  appears 
from  the  remains  of  Tyre's  most  ancient  wall  at  that  place.  These  very  inter- 
esting remains  were  uncovered  by  (marriers  some  three  years  ago,  but  as  the 
stones  were  too  heavy  for  their  purjiose,  they  left  them,  and  they  are  now  nearly 
luried  again  by  the  shifting  sand.  From  this  point  the  island  fell  back  rapidly 
toward  the  north-west,  and  more.gradually  toward  the  south-west.  I  doubt  not 
but  that  Alexander's  work  first  touched  this  projecting  angle.  The  largest  part 
of  the  causeway,  however,  lies  to  the  south  of  it,  and  the  wind  from  that  direc- 
tion has  there  thrown  up  the  greatest  amount  of  sand. 

There  yet  remains  one  solitary  specimen  of  Tyre's  great  sea-wall,  that  mighty  oid 
bulwark  which  no  enemy  could  overthrow.    At  the  extreme  northern  end  of  waJL 
the  island,  a  stone  nearly  seventeen  feet  long  and  six  and  a  half  thick,  rests 
just  where  Tynan  architects  placed  it  thousands  of  years  ago.   As  in  every 


AXCIKNT  8TCXE  I?C  WALL  OF  TTKI 


case  that  I  have  examined,  the  foundation  laid  for  these  gigantic  blocks  is  made 
with  stone  comparatively  small.  When  the  sea  is  quiet  we  will  visit  this  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  old  wall. 
1  do  not  believe  that  there  ever  was  an  available  harbour  south  of  the  island.  Hap* 
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Not  only  is  the  water  too  shallow,  but  the  south-west  and  west  winds  render  it 
utterly  unsafe  to  anchor  there.  When,  therefore,  authors  speak  of  two,  I  sup- 
pose they  must  refer  to  the  inner  harbour  and  outer  roadstead,  both  of  which 
are  on  the  north  of  the  island.  The  natives,  it  is  true,  have  a  tradition  that 
there  was  a  harbour  on  the  south ;  but  their  story  is  connected  with  incredible 
fables  about  a  wall  built  by  Alexander  through  the  deep  sea  to  Has  el  Baiyod, 
a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles ! 
Granite  The  number  of  granite  columns  that  lie  in  the  sea,  particularly  on  the  north 
of  the  island,  is  surprising.  The  east  wall  of  the  vmer  harbour  is  entirely 
founded  upon  them,  and  they  are  thickly  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea  on 
every  side.  I  have  often  rowed  leisurely  around  the  island  to  look  at  them 
when  the  surface  was  perfectly  calm,  and  always  with  astonishment  Tyre 
must  have  been  a  city  of  columns  and  temples  par  excellence.  The  whole 
north  end  appears  to  have  been  one  vast  colonnade. 

The  land  along  the  western  shore,  and  the  entire  south  half  of  the  island,  is 
now  given  up  to  cultivation,  pasturage,  and  the  general  cemetery  of  the  town  ; 
and  here  are  found  the  remains  of  those  splendid  edifices  for  wluch  Tyre  was 
celebrated.  About  three  years  ago,  the  qnarriers  who  were  digging  out  stone  for 
the  government  barracks  at  Beirut  uncovered  a  large  hajartyeh— floor— -a  few 
feet  below  the  surface.  Descending  through  rubbish  some  ten  feet  farther, 
they  came  upon  a  beautiful  marble  pavement,  among  a  confused  mass  of 
columns  of  every  size  and  variety  of  rock.  I  went  down  and  groped  about 
amid  these  prostrate  columns,  and  found  the  bases  of  some  still  in  their  original 
!?nin*ofa  positions, — parts  of  what  was  once  a  superb  temple.  One  fragment  of  verd 
temple,  antique  was  particularly  beautiful.  In  an  adjoining  quarry  they  had  just 
turned  out  a  marble  statue  of  a  female  figure,  full  size,  modestly  robed,  and 
in  admirable  preservation.  May  not  this  l>e  the  site  and  the  remains  of  the 
famous  temple  of  Reins,  or  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  both  mentioned  by  Dios ;  or  of 
Aatarte,  or  Hercules,  described  by  Menander  ?  It  is  the  centre  and  highest 
part  of  the  island,  and  must  have  been  very  conspicuous  from  the  sea.  The 
mind  becomes  quite  bewildered  with  the  mighty  revolutions  and  desolations 
which  such  excavations  reveal.  The  floor  above  these  remains  is  the  same  in 
kind  as  those  now  made  in  Tyre  ;  but  the  house  to  which  it  belonged  has  wholly 
Great  an-  disappeared,  and  must  have  been  destroyed  before  the  city  of  the  middle  ages 
tiquity.  wag  ^uilt,  for  j£  jH  outside  of  the  walls  ;  and  yet  the  ruins  of  this  temple  were 
then  buried  so  deep  below  the  surface,  that  the  builder  probably  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  their  existence.  This  collection  of  columns  and  marble  floors 
was  again  covered  up  by  the  quarriers  in  their  search  for  available  stone  ;  and 
the  unconscious  tourist  now  walks  heedlessly  over  wrecks  of  ancient  splendour 
which  astonished  and  delighted  even  the  well-travelled  "Father  of  History" 
four  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  entire  southern  half  of  the 
inland  is  buried  deep  beneath  just  such  ruins  ;  and  I  hope  the  day  is  not  dis- 
tant when  others  will  explore  them  besides  poor  quarriers,  rummaging  for 
building-stone  at  so  many  piastres  per  hundred. 
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Should  any  one  ask  incredulously ,  Where  are  the  stones  of  ancient  Tyre  / —  chapteii 
where,  at  least,  the  remains  of  those  lofty  towers  and  triple  walls  which  so  XIU> 
excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  Crusaders  only  some  seven  centuries  The  Tyre 
ago  ? — the  preceding  incidents  will  furnish  a  satisfactory  reply.    They  are  oft,,eCru~ 
found  in  this  depth  of  ruins,  spread  over  the  island,  and  over  the  causeway  of  "der* 
Alexander ;  they  are  found  in  her  choked-up  harbour  and  at  the  bottom  of  her 
sea.   They  are  at  Acre,  and  Joppa,  and  Beirut,  and  in  the  rubbish  of  all  those 
cities.  In  fact,  the  only  wonder  is,  that  so  much  still  remains  to  reveal  and  con- 
firm the  ancient  greatness  of  this  Phoenician  capital. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  fountain  outside  of  the  gate  has  any  connection 
with  Ras  el  'Aiu  1 

The  period  of  Tyre's  greatest  extent  and  glory  was  before  the  causeway  was 
made,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  an  aqueduct  was  carried  under  the  sea ;  and, 
besides,  this  fountain  is  not  on  the  edge  of  the  island  nearest  the  mainland,  as  w*trr 
it  would  have  been  had  such  an  aqueduct  l>een  constructed,  but  three  hundred  B0Pi,,Jr  on 

...  the  island 

paces  farther  west,  in  the  interior  of  the  original  island.  There  is  no  need  of 
such  a  hypothesis  to  explain  any  apparent  mystery  atoiit  this  fountain.  The 
strata  along  the  coast  dip  toward  the  sea,  and  pass  under  it,  Where  they 
terminate  abruptly  at  the  shore,  innumerable  streams  of  water  run  out  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  and  below  it.  There  are  hundreds  of  such  streams  along 
this  coast,  and  some  of  them  very  large.  A  little  north  of  lluad— the  Arvad 
of  the  Bible — a  fountain  burets  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  of  such  enor- 
mous size  and  power  during  the  rainy  mouths,  as  to  make  the  whole  surface 
boil  like  a  caldron.  Now,  apply  this  to  our  fountain.  The  strata  of  the  plain 
opposite  the  city  dip  under  the  sea  at  a  very  small  angle,  and,  of  course,  pass 
below  the  island.  A  shaft  sunk  only  a  few  feet  deep  will  reach  a  stratum  that 
extends  to  the  mainland,  and  water  runmng  beneath  that  stratum  will  pass 
under  the  island.  Cut  off  such  a  stream  by  your  shaft,  and  the  water  will 
rise  as  high  as  the  conditions  of  the  strata  on  the  neighbouring  plain  will 
admit.  Accordingly,  the  people  will  tell  you  that  water  can  be  found  on  any 
part  of  the  Island  by  digging  to  the  proper  depth.  It  will  generally  be  some- 
what brackish,  and  this  is  to  be  expected  from  the  close  proximity  to  the  sea. 
These  facts  explaiD,  as  I  believe,  how  it  was  that  the  Tynans  could  sustain 
such  protracted  sieges,  as  we  know  from  history  they  repeatedly  did.  They 
api>ear  never  to  have  been  straitened  for  water,  because  they  had  a  supply  on 
their  own  little  island  which  the  tosicgers  could  not  cut  oft'. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  shell-ash  from  which  the  far-famed  Tyrian  purple 
was  obtained  ? 

That  variety  of  the  marex  from  which  this  dye  was  procured  is  found  all  along  Tyri*n 
this  coast,  but  it  abounds  most  around  the  Bay  of  Acre.   So  also  the  Helix  purpi* 
Janthina,  from  which  a  blue,  with  a  delicate  purple  or  lilac  tinge,  may  l>c 
extracted,  is  equally  abundant    After  a  storm  in  winter  you  may  gather 
thousands  of  them  from  the  sandy  beach  south  of  Sidou.    They  are  so  ex- 
tremely fragile  that  the  waves  soon  grind  them  to  dost   A  kind  of  Buccinum 
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part  is  found  here  at  Tyre,  which  has  a  dark  crimson  colouring  matter  about  it, 
with  a  bluish  livid  tinge.  According  to  ancient  authors,  this  was  used  to 
vary  the  shades  of  the  purple.  Pliny  says  the  Tyrians  ground  the  shell  in 
mills  to  get  at  the  dye.  This  could  not  have  been  the  only  process,  because 
the  remnants  of  these  shells  found  in  pits  along  the  south-eastern  shore  of  our 
island  were  certainly  broken  or  mashed,  and  not  ground  ;  and  the  same  is  true 
with  the  shells  on  the  south  of  the  wall  at  Sidon. 
SunK  by      This  Tyrian  purple  was  celebrated  in  Greece  even  in  the  remote  age  of 

Homer.      Jjomerj  w)10  smgg  0f 

"  Belts, 

That,  rich  with  Tyriau  dye,  refulgent  glowed." 


AR6  of 

Tyre. 


Josephus 
and 

Joshua. 


"  Palal 
Tynu." 


The  references  to  these  colours  of  red,  purple,  and  scarlet  in  the  Bible, 
more  ancient  still ;  indeed,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  they  are  so  numerous, 
and  so  mingled  and  blended  together,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  particu- 
larize them.  Nor  is  it  necessary ;  the  merest  child  can  turn  to  a  score  of  them. 
And  these  colours  are  equally  prevalent  and  popular  at  the  present  day  among 
all  classes  of  Orientals. 

These  and  other  matters,  which  connect  the  history  of  Tyre  with  that  of  the 
people  of  God,  are  invested  with  peculiar  interest;  and  I  have  long  desired 
to  become  ultimately  and  accurately  acquainted  with  them.  I  encounter  a 
difficulty  at  the  very  beginning  of  her  story.  Isaiah  calls  Tyre  the  "  daughter 
of  Sidon;"1  and  Joshua  mentions  the  "strong  city  Tyre"  in  describing  the 
boundary  of  Asher;2  from  which  it  is  certain  that  she  was  not  a  very  young 
daughter  even  at  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Jews.  Yet  Josephus,  in 
stating  the  exact  time  in  which  Solomon's  temple  was  built,  says  there  had 
passed  two  hundred  and  forty  years  from  the  founding  of  Tyre  to  the  building 
of  the  temple ;  but  Joshua  lived  more  than  four  hundred  years  before  Solomon. 
Here  is  a  discrepancy  of  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

There  is;  and  it  is  possible  that  Josephus  wrote  four  hundred  and  forty 
instead  of  two  hundred  and  forty.  Such  errors  in  copying  might  easily  occur. 
But  Josephus  lived  after  the  beginning  of  the  Cliristian  era,  and  may  have 
had  in  his  mind  the  city  that  then  existed,  and  all  agree  that  it  was  built 
long  after  continental  Tyre.  This  Palai  Tyras  had  been  totally  subverted  for 
seven  hundred  years  when  the  Jewish  historian  wrote,  and  he  may  have 
dropiwd  it  out  of  view  entirely,  and  spoken  only  of  that  city  concerning 
which  the  Roman  world  would  feel  interested.  Insular  Tyre  was  very  likely 
not  built  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  time  of  Solomon. 
At  any  rate,  the  testimony  of  Joshua  that  there  was  a  Tyre  in  his  day 
is  decisive;  and  if  the  statement  of  Josephus  could  in  no  way  he  reconciled 
with  it,  we  should  not  hesitate  which  to  believe.  I  understand  him,  how- 
ever, to  refer  to  different  cities,  and  thus  there  is  no  contradiction. 
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Where  do  you  find  the  site  of  continental  Tyre  ?  chaptcb 
It  extended,  I  suppose,  from  the  great  fountains  of  Has  el  'Ain  northward,  XIIL 
included  the  long,  low  Tell  Habeish  as  its  acropolis,  and  in  its  greatest  pros-  siu>  of 
perity  probably  reached  the  shore  opposite  the  island.   The  whole  of  the  Tell  Cautin- 
is  full  of  buried  foundations.   Rescind  Pasha,  the  present  grand  vizier,  has  wiun >,e 
purchased  this  neighbourhood,  and  within  two  years  has  planted  fifty  thousand  Bought  by 
mulberry-trees,  besides  olives  and  fruit-trees,  and  seems  determined  to 
revive  the  place  again.   But  the  people  say  the  enterprise  must  fail,  because 
God  has  declared  that  Tyre  shall  never  be  rebuilt.   Thus  far  the  success  is 
not  very  satisfactory.    The  mulberry-trees  flourish  well  enough,  but  the 
place  has  proved  so  unhealthy  that  the  peasants  refuse  to  reside  there.  Last 
summer  the  pasha's  agent  had  workmen  erecting  houses  on  Tell  Habeish, 
and  I  was  greatly  interested  to  see  that  wherever  the  men  dug  for  founda- 
tions, they  came  upon  old  works,  which  must  have  belonged  to  wliat 
Diodorus  called  Palai  Tyrus  in  his  day.   Pliny  says  that  it  was  thirty  fur- 
longs from  insular  Tyre  to  the  south,  which  agrees  with  this  locality,  and  with 
uo  other. 

This  was  tnat  joyous  city,  "  whose  antiquity  was  of  ancient  days,**  even 
when  Isaiah  sang  the  burden  of  Tyre..  "  the  crowning  city,  whose  merchants 
are  princes,  whose  traffickers  are  the  honourable  of  the  earth." 1  The  Lord  of 
Hosts  proposed  by  this  utter  overthrow  to  stain  the  pride  of  all  glory,  and  to 
bring  into  contempt  all  the  honourable  of  the  earth.   It  is  of  this  city  that 
Ezekiel  says,  "  Thou  shalt  be  a  terror,  and  never  shalt  be  any  more."  8  And,  so  Never 
far  as  one  can  judge,  it  will  never  be  a  city  again.    Alexander,  as  Arrian  likely t0 
relates,  scraped  off  the  very  dust  of  old  Tyre  to  build  his  causeway,  and  now  ^J,*"' 
you  can  find  none  of  the  remains  except  by  digging  below  the  surface.  Even 
this  feeble  attempt  of  Reschid  Pasha  to  revive  the  site  of  old  Tyre  has  proved 
a  losing  speculation.   It  is  so  sickly  that  not  even  a  village  of  any  size  can  bo 
established  there,  and,  should  the  plain  become  again  densely  peopled,  the 
villages  will  be  built  at  a  distance  from  this  fatal  spot. 

In  the  prophecies  relating  to  Tyre,  there  seems  to  be  a  Mending  together  of  The  two 
the  continental  and  the  insular  city,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  T*rc* ln 
which  of  the  two  is  meant.  piopnccy 

There  is ;  but  this  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  general  method  of 
prophetic  announcements.  Those  of  our  Saviour  in  regard  to  the  destruction 
of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  are  mixed  up  with  other  matters  con- 
nected with,  or  analogous  to  that  great  event,  and  it  is  impossible  now  to 
assign  to  each  its  proper  part.  There  is,  in  reality,  a  propriety  in  thus  joining 
together  continental  and  insular  Tyre.  The  same  people— guilty  of  the  same 
vices — they  deserved  and  received  the  same  judgments,  though  in  different 
degrees  and  at  various  times.  The  one  was  totally  destroyed,  never  to  rise 
again ;  the  other  repeatedly  overwhelmed,  but  again  partially  reviving,  just  as 
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part  the  whole  drift  of  the  prophecies  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Indeed,  it  is 
'•  nearly  certain  that  the  two  cities  were  actually  connected  long  before 
Alexander  joined  the  island  to  the  coast,  and  thus  there  would  be  no  impropriety 
in  speaking  of  them  as  one  great  whole.  Josephus,  in  his  controversy  with 
Apion,  states  distinctly,  on  the  authority  of  Dius,  who,  he  says,  wrote  the 
Phoenician  history  accurately,  that  Hiram  joined  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus,  which  stood  before  on  au  island  by  itself,  to  the  city  by  raising  a 
causeway  between  them.  There  never  has  been  more  than  one  island  here, 
and  the  causeway  must  have  joined  that  to  the  mainland.  Thus  the  ancient 
city  and  the  island  were  connected  even  in  the  time  of  Solomon ;  nor  would 
the  work  be  very  difficult,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water.  This,  with 
other  notices  of  Tyre  by  Menander  the  Ephesian,  render  it  highly  probable 
Andent  that  continental  Tyre  extended  along  the  shore  from  Ras  cl  'Ain  to  the 
extauu  island ;  and  this,  again,  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Pliny,  that  Tyre  was  nine- 
teen miles  in  circumference,  including  old  Tyre,  but  without  it  about  four.  A 
line  which  would  now  include  the  island  and  Ras  el  'Ain  might  easily  be  so 
drawn  as  to  be  nineteen  miles  long,  while  the  utmost  extent  of  the  walls 
around  the  island  alone  would  be  nearly  four  miles,  as  Pliny  has  it. 

The  history  of  this  fallen  representative  of  ancient  wealth,  commerce,  and 
civilization  spreads  over  so  many  ages  of  stirring  activity — there  is  so  much  to 
be  seen,  and  so  many  are  the  reflections  suggested  by  what  is  no  longer  to  be 
seen,  that  one  becomes  quite  bewildered. 

It  is,  indeed,  long  since  Joshua  divided  yonder  hills  and  valleys  between 
Asher  and  Naphtali,  .and  during  a  large  portion  of  this  time  Tyre  was  the 
Ancient    most  splendid  city,  perhaps,  in  the  world.   In  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon 
giury.      gne  was  ab]e  n0£  raere]y  to  maintain  her  independence  in  presence  of  these 
mighty  conquerors,  but  by  her  unrivalled  skill  in  arts  and  architecture  she 
became  an  honoured  ally  and  necessary  partner  in  the  enterprise  of  building  a 
temple  for  the  Most  High  to  dwell  in.   From  this  time  she  is  associated,  more 
or  less  intimately,  with  the  history  of  God's  chosen  people  for  a  thousand 
years.    They  had,  in  general,  the  same  enemies,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
shared  the  same  fortunes.    When  the  kings  of  Nineveh,  or  Babylon,  or  of 
Egypt  came  against  the  land  of  Israel,  they  attacked  Tyre  also.    Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  her  enemies,  she  flourished  beyond  a  parable.    The  Hebrew 
historians,  prophets,  and  poets  constantly  allude  to  her  power,  wealth, 
luxury,  and  vices ;  and  E/.ekicl  seems  to  tax  the  entire  geography  of  the  known 
world  to  set  forth  the  extent  of  her  commerce  and  the  multitude  of  her 
6ub«-     riches.   It  would  take  a  volume  to  trace  the  varied  fortunes  of  Tyre  through 
JJJJJJ      Egyptian,  Chaldean,  Macedonian,  Roman,  Saracenic,  Frank,  and  Turkish 
dynasties,  down  to  the  present  wretched  representative  of  so  much  greatness 
and  glory.   With  but  few  exceptions,  it  is  now  a  cluster  of  miserable  huts, 
inhabited  by  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  impoverished  Metawelies  and 
Arab  Christians,  destitute  alike  of  education,  of  aits,  and  of  enterprise,  earn  - 
ing on  with  Egypt  a  small  trade  in  tobacco  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  and 
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of  lavs  mill-stones  from  the  Hauran.  This  is  a  sorry  schedule  for  the  name  of  chaptkh 
Tyre,  but  it  is  about  all  she  can  exhibit :—  X11L 

**  Dim  is  her  glory,  Rone  her  fame.  Present 
Her  boasted  wealth  has  fled ;  state 
On  her  proud  rock,  alas  I  her  shame. 
The  flshcr's  net  is  spread. 

The  Tyrian  harp  has  slumbered  long, 

And  Tyrla's  mirth  is  low ; 
The  timbrel,  dulcimer,  and  Ming 

Are  hushed,  or  wake  to  woe." 

It  is,  indeed,  a  fearful  falling  off  from  the  catalogue  in  the  27th  chapter  of 
EzekieL  Can  you  follow  the  geography  of  the  prophet  with  any  degree  of 
certainty? 

Not  in  all  cases,  but  we  can  make  a  nearer  approximation  than  might  be 
supposed.   It  well  deserves  a  careful  study;  for,  judged  by  its  undoubted 
antiquity,  it  is  the  most  important  geographical  document,  and  by  far  the 
most  suggestive  commercial  tariff  in  existence ;  and  now  is  the  time,  and  this  Extent 
the  place,  to  examine  it  with  pleasure  and  profit.   Undeterred,  therefore,  by  of  C0Tn* 
its  length,  let  us  read  over  this  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  and  a  few  very  brief  merce> 
additions  to  the  text  will  show  how  many  of  the  countries  named  are  now 
known,  and  how  far  the  commodities  and  the  characteristics  ascribed  to  them 
still  hold  good. 

"  0  thou  that  art  situate  at  the  entry  of  the  sea" — beautifully  significant  of  Ezekiel 
continental  and  insular  Tyre  united — "  a  merchant  of  the  people  for  many  isles,  xirii- 
thus  saith  the  Lord  God :  0  Tyrus,  thou  hast  said,  I  am  of  ]>erfcct  beauty. 
They  have  made  all  thy  ship  boards  of  fir-trees  from  Senir  (Mount  Ilernion), 
and  of  cedars  from  Lebanon  have  they  made  thy  masts.   Of  the  oaks  of 
Bashan  have  they  made  thine  oars,  and  thy  benches  of  ivory  brought  out  of 
the  isles  of  Chittim  (Cyprus  and  the  Grecian  islands).    Fine  linen,  with 
broidered  work  from  Egypt,  was  that  which  thou  spreadest  forth  to  be  thy 
sail  (and  Egypt  stall  deals  largely  in  linen,  though  not  remarkably  'fine'); 
purple  and  scarlet  from  Elishah  (Greek  islands  and  neighbouring  nations)  was 
that  which  covered  thee.   The  inhabitants  of  Sidon  and  Arvad  were  thy  mari- 
ners (Arvad  is  now  wholly  inhabited  by  mariners).   The  ancients  of  Gcbal 
were  thy  calkcrs  (and  their  city  is  still  found  on  the  shore  north  of  Uuad ;  or, 
if  Jebeil  be  meant,  tar  and  pitch  for  calking  is  now  made  on  the  mountains  Anicent 
above  it).   They  of  Persia,  and  of  Lud,  and  of  Phut  were  in  thine  army  (Phud 
and  Lud  were  in  Mesopotamia1).   Tarshish  (Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  possibly  Tar-  g^•ph}'• 
tesrnis  in  Spain)  was  thy  merchant,  with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  (and  in 
both  these  regions  rich  mines  of  these  metals  abounded  in  ancient  days,  and 
are  still  found).   Javan,  Tubal,  and  Moshech  (Northern  Asia  Miuor,  Georgia, 
traded  the  persons  of  men  (as  they  still  do,  or  more  frequently 
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pari    the  persons  of  women).   They  of  the  houae  of  Togarmah  (Armenia)  traded  in 


**prrs- 


thy  fairs  with  horses  and  mules  (and  this  country  is  still  celebrated  for  its 
horses).  The  men  of  Dedan  (Ethiopia  and  along  the  Red  Sea)  brought  thee 
for  a  present  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony.  Syria  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with  emer- 
alds, purple,  and  broidered  work,  and  fine  linen,  and  coral,  and  agate.  Judah 
and  the  land  of  Israel  traded  in  thy  market  wheat  of  Minnith  and  Pannag  (in 
the  Howran1),  and  honey,  and  oil,  and  balm.  Damascus  was  thy  merchant  in 
wine  of  Helbon  (Aleppo,  or  more  probably  from  a  city  some  twenty  miles  north 
of  Damascus)  and  white  wooL  Dan  and  Javan  going  to  and  fro  (Arabs  from 
the  Persian  Gulf)  occupied  in  thy  fairs:  bright  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus. 
Dedan  in  South  Arabia,  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  occupied  with  thee  in 
lambs,  rams,  and  goats  (and  Southern  Palestine  is  now  supplied  with  them 
from  the  same  regions).  The  merchants  of  Sheba  and  Raaniah  occupied  in 
thy  fairs  with  chief  of  all  spices,  and  with  all  precious  stones  and  gold.  (The 
Abyssinians  claim  Sheba,  and  Raamah  was  probably  in  the  same  region,  where 
spices  grow  and  precious  stones  are  gathered.)  Ilaran  and  Canneh,  Eden  and 
Sheba,  Asshur  and  Chilmad  (which  ends  the  list,  were  countries  and  cities 
along  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris),  they  were  merchants  in  all  sorts  of  things, 
blue  cloths,  broidered  work,  and  chests  of  rich  apparel,  bound  with  cords,  and 
made  of  cedar.  The  ships  of  Tarshish  did  sing  of  thee  in  thy  market,  and 
thou  wast  replenished,  and  made  very  glorious  in  the  midst  of  the  seas." 
Extent  Thus  extensive  was  the  commerce  of  Tyre.  From  Abyssinia  and  Arabia  on 
of  com-  t|,e  south,  to  Armenia  and  Georgia  on  the  north,  and  from  the  frontiers  of 
India  to  the  utmost  islands  of  Greece,  and,  indeed,  far  beyond  both,  came  to 
this  little  spot — the  caravans  by  land  and  the  ships  by  sea — a  commerce  rarely 
exceeded  in  extent  and  variety — a  concentration  of  wealth  and  luxury  which 
few  cities  of  any  age  or  country  could  boast.  No  doubt  her  merchants  were 
princes,  and  her  traffickers  the  honourable  men  of  the  earth.  How  impressive 
the  change !  Well  might  the  « isles  shake  at  the  sound  of  her  fall."  *  Her  pre- 
sent Jitter  prostration  and  poverty  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  prophecy,  even  without  reference  to  continental  Tyre,  which  lias 
been  literally  wiped  ofT  the  map  of  the  earth.  She  has  sunk  down  to  the 
dust  Inmeath  the  heavy  "  burden  "  of  prophecy  ;  nor  can  she  ever  recover  her 
ancient  glory  without  a  succession  of  mighty  physical,  moral,  and  political 
miracles,  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen,  and  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
expect. 

Must  we  not  allow  a  very  wide  application  to  some  of  Ezekiel's  names,  in 
order  to  compass  the  entire  range  of  Tyrian  commerce  ? 
Com  pre-      No  doubt ;  and  therefore  great  latitude  must  be  given  westward  to  Eli- 
i'!"!1?     slmn»  Chittim,  and  Tarshish,  and  northward  to  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Togarmah  ; 
to  Aram,  Persia,  and  Dedan  eastward,  and  to  Sheba  aud  Raamah  toward  the 
south.   Many  of  these  names  were  probably  applied  in  a  loose  way  to  regions 
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but  little  known  and  of  vast  extent.  Hiram  had  ships  that  traded  from  ciuptkr 
Ezion-geber,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  out  into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  brought  from  Ophir,  once  in  three  years,  al mug-trees,  precious  stones, 
silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks.1  And  so,  also,  through  Carthage  and  Cadiz, 
their  commerce  spread  along  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Africa  and  southern 
shores  of  Europe,  and  even  to  Ireland  and  England.  Ezekiel  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  this,  and  it  is  fair  to  explain  his  catalogue  according  to  this 
large  interpretation. 

After  all,  the  commerce  of  Tyre  was  very  limited  in  variety  as  compared  Com- 
with  that  of  modern  times— neither  cotton,  nor  silk,  nor  rice,  nor  Indian  corn.  H16^5, 

.  limited 

nor  sugar,  nor  conee,  nor  tea,  nor  tobacco,  nor  potatoes,  nor  oranges,  nor  any  compared 
of  the  almost  countless  fruits  and  nuts  which  enrich  our  markets  of  the  present  *itn  m°- 
day.   It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  there  lias  been  a  very  great  advance  in  all  the  dcrn* 
arts  of  life  since  that  early  day. 

28th.  It  has  taken  just  an  hour  to  ride  from  our  tent  to  this  celebrated  Ras  Raa  el 
el  'Ain  *  'Aiu- 

And,  as  our  pace  has  been  more  rapid  than  usual,  the  distance  is  full  thirty 
furlongs,  and  our  ride  has  thus  corroborated  the  statement  of  Strabo  in  regard 
to  the  centra]  site  of  continental  Tyre,  though  the  whole  distance  from  this  to 
the  island  must  have  been  occupied  by  the  city  and  suburbs  in  the  days  of  her 
greatest  prosperity  and  largest  extent. 

These  pools — birkehs,  you  call  them — are,  indeed,  extraordinary  structures, 
and  appear  to  be  very  ancient. 

As  old,  perhaps,  as  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  in  winch  case  they  may  have  been  Water 
erected  by  Hiram  himself,  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  wise  king.  These  vast  v°°lB- 
masses  of  tufaceous  deposit  bear  convincing  evidence  of  extreme  antiquity. 
They  mark  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  which  connected  tliis  lowest  birkeh  with 
the  canal  which  led  the  water  from  the  other  two  northward  over  the  plain. 
It  must  have  taken  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  years,  to  deposit  such  hills 
of  tufa,  and  yet  this  canal  itself  has  been  entirely  broken  away  for  centuries, 
do  one  knows  how  many.  The  supposition  tliat  Alexander  built  these  pools 
cannot  be  maintained  with  any  probability.  He  was  here  too  short  a  time, 
and  in  no  mood  of  mind  to  benefit  or  adorn  the  place  with  such  noble  cisterns. 
They  are  much  more  ancient  than  his  day.  I  have  the  impression  that  the 
old  aqueduct,  which  we  shall  trace  out  on  our  return  along  the  upper  edge  of 
the  plain  northward  to  that  fine  Tell  called  Mashuk,  describes  the  circuit,  in 
that  direction,  of  the  ancient  city  in  its  largest  extent   In  the  meanwhile, 

1  1  Kings  ix.  2U-28;  and  x.  11,  Tl. 

*  [Ras  cl  *Ain,  an  hoards  distance  from  Tyre,  was  tho  fountain-head  of  the  aqueducts  by 
which  the  city  was  anciently  supplied  with  water.  "  It  is  a  collection  of  large  fountains,  where 
the  water  gushes  up  in  screral  places  with  great  force,  and  In  very  larjrc  quantities.  ...  In 
order  to  raise  them  to  a  head  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  water  by  aqueducts,  the  ancient*  built 
•round  them  elevated  reservoirs  with  walls  of  larpe  stones,  immensely  thick,  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high.   There  are  four  of  these  resenolrs  in  aU  at  tills  place.  '— Jivbiruon,  iL 
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past  you  observe  tliat  this  most  seaward  cistern  is  octagonal,  about  eighty  feet  in 
,  diameter,  and  twenty  deep.  This  large  volume  of  water  is  now  of  no  further 
use  than  to  drive  those  mills  attached  to  its  walls,  after  which  it  flows  down 
directly  into  the  sea.  Anciently,  however,  it  was  connected  with  the  great 
canal  which  carried  the  water  of  all  three  birkehs  to  the  city  and  over  the 
plain.  The  other  two  cisterns  are  some  twenty  rods  farther  east,  and  close 
together. 

These  fountains  rise  from  the  bottom  of  this  shallow  vale,  which  descends 
toward  the  sea.  The  geological  cause  1  suppose  to  be  the  obtrusion  here  of  a 
x  thick  formation  of  that  unstratified  sandstone  which  abounds  all  along  this 
coast.  The  water,  descending  from  the  eastern  mountains,  meets  at  this  point 
with  this  formation,  and  is  compelled  to  rise  to  the  surface  to  find  a  passage  ■ 
to  the  sea.  These  pools  were  built  around  the  sej>arate  fountains  to  elevate 
the  water  sufficiently  high  to  irrigate  the  plain ;  and  it  might  be  raised  still 
higher,  1  presume,  if  there  was  any  occasion  to  do  so.  These  two  are  not  so 
hirge  as  the  one  below,  and  the  water  of  both  is  not  equal  to  that  alone.  The 
upper  of  these  is  fifty-two  feet  by  forty-seven,  and  twelve  deep,  and  the  other 
fifty-two  by  thirty-six,  and  sixteen  deep;  and  the  channel  connecting  them  is 
forty-three  feet  long.  The  water  enters  the  canal  from  the  second,  and  is  carried 
over  the  whole  plain  northward  to  Tell  M'ashuk,  and  in  ancient  days  to  the 
city  itself.  At  present,  however,  as  there  is  no  need  of  irrigation,  it  passes  out 
by  three  separate  channels,  and  drives  as  many  mills.  From  the  upper  one, 
also,  the  water  is  let  into  the  aqueduct,  which  crosses  the  wady  southward  on 
that  row  of  arches.  This  is  not  a  very  ancient  work ;  and,  indeed,  the  birkeh 
itself  seems  more  modern  than  the  other  two.  The  walls  of  the  second  birkeh 
vary  in  thickness  from  twenty-three  to  twelve  feet,  and  much  of  the  heavy 
casing-stone  has  been  carried  away.    Stdl,  it  will  stand  for  thousands  of  years 

B«dne»  of  to  come,  if  not  purposely  destroyed.   The  water  is  largely  impregnated  with 

ihe  water,  ^  ^hy  matter,  and  is  called  thukil  (heavy)  by  the  Arabs.  It  is  con- 
sidered unhealthy,  and  the  locality  hereal>oiits  is  so  to  a  proverb ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  a  beautiful  place,  and  might  be  made  a  very  paradise  were  it  uot  for  this 
single  difficulty.  But  Eden  itself,  with  ague  and  jaundice,  would  be  a  miserable 
abode.  These  fine  geese  and  ducks,  however,  arc  more  than  contented  with 
it ;  and  to  see  anything  so  truly  American,  so  clean,  and  so  happy,  is  quite 
worth  the  ride  here  from  the  city. 

f .and  of       Where  is  the  district  of  Cabul,  which  Solomon  gave  to  Iliram  in  return  for 

c"buL      his  cedar  and  fir  trees  out  of  Lebanon  ? 

The  account  of  this  matter  in  1  Kings  ix.  11-13  is  remarkable,  and  reads 
like  an  addition  to  the  history  by  a  later  hand.  Solomon  gave  Hiram  twenty 
cities  in  the  land  of  Galilee,  and,  as  they  did  not  please  him,  he  called  the 
land  Cabul  unto  this  day.  What  day  ?  that  on  which  the  record  was  made,  I 
suppose.  These  twenty  cities  were  mere  villages,  of  course,  and  it  is  a  genuine 
Kastem  trick  to  dignify  a  small  present  with  a  pompous  name.  And  so  the 
remonstrance  of  Iliram  with  Solomon  is  very  natural,  "What  cities  are  these 
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which  thou  has  given  me,  my  brother?"  and  then  he  fastens  upon  the  gift  a  chapter 
name  of  contempt — Cabul,  vile  or  displeasing ;  a  mode  of  expressing  and  of  j>er-  XI11, 
pctuating  dissatisfaction  eminently  Oriental.  Josephus  says  that  these  cities 
were  not  far  from  Tyre ;  hut  this  throws  very  little  light  on  the  locality.  There 
is  a  village  in  Wady  Shaghur,  east  of  Acre,  bearing  this  very  name.  This  may 
have  been  the  largest,  and  the  other  nineteen  were  probably  small  places  im- 
mediately adjacent  to,  and  dependent  upon  it  Cabul  certainly  belonged  to 
GaMee,  and  this  is  the  only  place  in  that  district  bearing  that  name.  This 
identification  seems  to  make  the  dominion  of  Hiram  extend  southward  at  least 
to  Acre ;  nor  is  this  unlikely,  for  the  sea-coast  was  never  in  actual  possession 
of  the  Jews.  And  so  Hiram  must  have  ruled  over  Lebanon  above  Sidon,  and 
even  much  farther  north ;  for  the  cedar  and  fir  which  he  furnished  to  David 
and  Solomon  grew  on  the  mountains  east  and  north-east  of  Sidon.  We  may 
safely  conclude  that  at  that  early  day  Tyre  had  entirely  eclipsed  the  mother 
city,  if  she  had  not  actually  reduced  Sidon  to  a  mere  dependency  of  her  own. 

I  have  been  out  examining  the  remains  of  the  cathedral  mentioned  by  most  Cathedral 
visitants  to  Tyre.   It  must  have  been  a  noble  edifice.   Is  there  any  reason  to  of  T>n 
doubt  that  these  ruins  belonged  to  that  grand  basilica  built  by  Paulinus,  and 
so  pompously  described  by  Eusebius  in  his  speech  at  the  consecration  of  the 

None  that  I  know  of  or  can  suggest  He  says  it  was  by  far  the  most  noble 
in  Phoenicia,  and  the  present  remains  justify  the  assertion.  The  foundation  of 
no  other  ancient  church  in  this  country  can  compare  with  it.  The  whole  con- 
secration speech  of  Eusebius  is  well  worth  a  careful  study,  not  so  much  for  its 
inflated  oratory,  as  for  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  style  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  at  the  teginning  of  the  fourth  century.  "  It  appears  to  l>e  super-  it»  an- 
mious,"  says  he,  "to  describe  the  dimensions,  length,  and  breadth  of  the  edi-  tiqnity. 
rice,  the  grandeur  that  surpasses  description,  and  the  dazzling  aspect  of  works 
glittering  in  the  face  of  the  speaker,  the  heights  rising  to  the  heavens/'  &c. 
Now  I  wish  he  had  jierfbrraed  just  this  superfluous  work.  It  is  not  easy  to 
:£certain  these  facts  at  present.  My  measurements  give  for  the  length  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  feet,  and  for  the  breadth  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
and  a  half;  and  by  estimation  from  the  spring  of  the  arch  at  the  east  end,  the 
height  to  the  dome  must  have  been  at  least  eighty  feet.  Native  ecclesiastical 
traditions  assign  a  far  greater  elevation,  probably  suggested  by  the  words  of 
Eusebius,  "  the  height  rising  to  the  heavens."  I  have  been  gravely  assured 
that  Cyprus  could  be  Been  from  the  top,  which,  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, requires  a  stand-point  not  lower  than  eighteen  hundred  feet.  The 
tradition  is  therefore  incredible  and  absurd. 

Our  largest  dimensions  I  understand  to  include  that  "  wider  space,  the  outer  its  alio, 
enclosure,  strengthened  with  a  wall  to  compass  the  edifice,  that  it  might  be  a 
most  sectire  bulwark  to  the  whole  work."   The  south  and  east  of  this  outer 
bulwark  can  still  be  measured  quite  accurately.   The  entrance  was,  of  course, 
from  the  west,  and  into  "  a  large  and  lofty  vestibule."   Passing  through  this, 
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the  worshipper  found  himself  in  a  "  quadrangular  s|>ace,  having  four  inclined 
porticos,  supported  and  adorned  with  pillars  on  every  side ;"  and  there  stood 
those  noble  rose-granite  columns,  specimens  of  which  now  lie  half  buried  be- 
neath the  ruins  at  the  west  end.  I  suppose  others  would  appear  if  the  modern 
huts,  and  hills  of  rubbish  which  now  choke  up  the  whole  area,  were  cleared 
away.  We  cannot  follow  Eusebius  through  all  the  intricacies  of  an  ancient 
cathedral,  but,  having  noticed  so  much  as  still  remains  for  the  tourist  to 
examine  and  compare  with  his  description,  we  take  our  leave,  commending 
the  oration  to  the  study  of  the  curious  alwut  such  matters. 

We  may,  of  course,  infer  that  Tyre  early  became  a  Christian  city  ? 
t  No  doubt.  Indeed,  it  is  clear  from  Acts  xxi.  3-7  that  Paul  found  a  con- 
siderable number  of  disciples  here  on  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  from  Greece.  He 
remained  with  them  a  week,  and  when  he  left,  "  they  all  brought  us  on  our 
way,  with  their  wives  and  children,  till  we  were  out  of  the  city,  and  we  kneeled 
down  on  the  shore  and  prayed."  I  have  often  been  reminded  of  this  interest- 
ing scene  when  taking  leave  of  my  Tyrian  friends  outside  of  the  city,  on  the 
same  sea-shore.  These  people  of  modern  Phoenicia  are  especially  given  to 
such  external  manifestations  of  friendship.  Leaving,  they  accompany  yon ; 
returning,  they  go  forth  to  meet  and  welcome  you.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  stringent 
ami  tyrannical  custom,  the  neglect  of  which  is  felt  as  au  insult,  remembered 
long,  and  paid  back  with  interest  on  the  first  favourable  occasion. 

What  does  "yukta  ammru"  mean  ? 

llah  !  what  are  you  driving  at  now  ? 

Nothing  in  particular,  only  Salim  was  dealing  it  out  very  plentifully  just 
now  in  the  market.  The  fact  is,  I  have,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  come  in 
personal  contact  with  that  very  ancient  law  concerning  things  clean  and 
unclean,  and  have  been  surprised;  and  somewhat  scandalized,  to  find  myself 
classed  among  the  latter. 

Indeed  !  so  you  have  been  among  the  Metawely  shopkeepers  ? 

Yes  ;  and  a  queer  set  they  arc.  Walking  through  the  market,  I  picked  np 
a  specimen  of  dried  figs  to  examine,  when  the  owner  shouted  out  something 
very  savage  at  me,  which  I  took  to  mean  put  it  back,  and,  in  all  haste,  was 
going  to  do  so,  to  avoid  a  brawl  in  the  streets  ;  but  at  this  he  was  more  furi- 
ous than  before.  I  looked  to  Salim  for  au  explanation,  and  he  said,  "  Yukta 
ammru  !"  half  a  dozen  times,  and  then  told  me  that  the  owner  says  you  have 
"  nejest"  it.  "  And  what  is  that  ?w  u  Why,  only,  sir,  that  you  make  it  dirty 
— no,  not  that,  you  make  him  unclean,  sir."  "  How  !  I  make  him  unclean  ?" 
"  Yukta  ammru  !  he  tink  so  by  his  religion."  "  Oh,  I  understand.  Accord- 
ing to  his  creed,  I  have  defiled  his  figs  by  touching  them."  "  Yes,  sir ;  yukta 
ammru  !"  and  he  kept  on  growling  to  himself  as  he  walked  the  street,  "  You 
one  gentleman  Amelican  defile  this  Metawely  beast !  yukta  ammru  !" 

There,  that  will  do.  This  is  a  favourite  form  of  cursing,  which  Master 
Salim  would  not  have  used  so  freely  if  I  had  been  present  This  people  are 
fearfully  profane.   Everybody  curses  and  swears  when  in  a  passion.  No  j)eople 
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that  I  have  ever  known  can  compare  with  these  Orientals  for  profaneness  in  chawr* 
the  use  of  the  names  and  attributes  of  God.   The  evil  habit  seems  inveterate  xm- 
and  universal.   When  Peter,  therefore,  began  to  curse  and  to  swear  on  that 
dismal  night  of  temptation,1  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  was  something 
foreign  to  his  former  habits.  He  merely  relapsed,  under  high  excitement,  into 
what,  as  a  sailor  and  a  fisherman,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  all  his  life.  The 
jreople  now  use  the  very  same  sort  of  oaths  that  are  mentioned  and  condemned 
by  our  Lord.2  They  swear  by  the  head,  by  their  life,  by  heaven,  and  by  the  oaths, 
temple,  or,  what  is  in  its  place,  the  church.   The  forms  of  cursing  and  swear- 
ing, however,  are  almost  infinite,  and  fall  on  the  pained  ear  all  day  long. 

If  the  laws  of  Moses  concerning  things  and  persons  unclean  were  intended  Oere- 
to  keep  the  Jews  from  mingling  with  the  siirrounding  nations,  nothing  more 
effectual  could  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose.  I  know  by  experience  that  ment 
it  even  renders  it  very  unpleasant  to  reside  in  a  Metawely  village,  and  is  an 
effectual  barrier  against  forming  any  intimate  relations  with  them.  You  never 
contract  friendships  with  persons  who  will  neither  eat,  drink  with,  nor  visit 
you,  and  into  whose  houses  you  cannot  enter  without  contracting  or  imparting 
icfilement.   The  law  must  be  broken  down  before  people  thus  situated  can 
either  unite  in  religious  ceremonies  or  contract  family  alliances.   These  Met  a-  The  Metn- 
welies  do  thus  live  separated,  both  in  fact  and  feeling,  from  their  neighbours,  weiie* 
bating  all,  hated  by  all.   Of  course,  they  refuse  to  eat  with  all  classes  except 
themselves ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  Jews.    Even  the  apostles  esteemed  it  a 
thing  unclean  to  associate  or  to  eat  with  one  of  another  nation.  Peter 
Baid  to  Cornelius,  "  Ye  know  how  that  it  is  an  unlawful  thing  for  a  man  that 
is  a  Jew  to  keep  company  or  come  to  one  of  another  nation ;"  8  and  it  re- 
quired a  voice  from  heaven  thrice  repeated  to  convince  him  that  he  should  not 
call  any  man  common  or  unclean.   Nor  did  this  divine  vision  permanently 
cure  him  of  this  deeply-rooted  feeling,  for  not  long  after  it  he  separated  him- 
self, and  refused  to  eat  with  Gentile  converts  at  Antioch,  and  was  led  into  a 
guilty  dissimulation  in  consequence,  which  Paul  openly  and  sternly  rebuked.4 
We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  strength  of  this  custom  among  these 
poor  Metawelies. 
From  whom  did  they  derive  this  law  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  In  its  details  it  so  closely  resembles  the  Mosaic  Their 
precepts  concerning  ceremonial  defilements,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  rulMk 
have  borrowed  it  from  the  Jews.  Their  rules  are  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
those  found  in  the  11th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  even  to  the  breaking  of  earthen 
vessels  which  have  become  defiled.  And  this  resemblance  is  carried  into  many 
other  things  besides  clean  and  unclean  meats,  drinks,  apparel,  and  vessels  for 
household  use.  The  law  which  obliged  persons  affected  with  loathsome  diseases 
to  dwell  without  the  camp5  is  still  in  force,  not  merely  among  tent-dwelling 


'  Malt  xxvu  74.  «  Matt  v.  34-*^.  *  Acts  x.  28. 

*  Gal.  U.  IS,  13  *  Levll.  xlii.  46. 
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part    Arabs,  but  also  with  these  people.   We  spent  the  hot  summer  months  of  1852 
*•      in  a  village  above  Sidon.   The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Met&welies,  and  very 
A  woman  fanatical   On  a  rocky  hill  south  of  our  house,  a  poor  woman  was  thus  sepa- 
Mjpamted.  mted,  living  in  a  booth  of  green  branches.   She  was  not  allowed  to  leave  her 
solitary  shelter,  and  no  one  was  permitted  to  visit  her  but  the  person  who  car- 
ried her  (faily  allowance  of  food.   There  she  passed  her  wretched  days  and 
nights  until  death  delivered  her  from  this  dismal  solitude.   We  remonstrated 
with  the  j>eople  against  this  barbarity,  and  the  men  consented  to  have  her 
brought  into  a  room  hired  for  the  purpose,  where  we  could  provide  suitable 
Conduct    food,  and  Dr.  Van  Dyck  prescribe  for  her  disease.   But  the  women  rose  in 
vomn     furious  clamour  and  rebellion  against  the  proposal,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
bcZ Taod  abandon  it   We  did  this  more  willingly  when  we  ascertained  that  the  dying 
»n«r       wretch  herself  would  neither  take  the  medicines  nor  taste  our  food ;  and  yet  she 
was  being  devoured  by  that  horrid  disease  generated  by  vice  and  pollution.  I 
was  amazed  at  the  barbarity  and  hypocrisy  of  the  women.  Sternly  they  passed 
her  by,  day  after  day,  until  she  died ;  but  then  they  assembled  in  troops,  and 
screamed,  and  tossed  their  arms,  and  tore  their  hair  in  boisterous  griet  There 
is  a  sad  callousness  in  the  composition  of  this  people  ;  at  least  they  lack  those 
beautiful  traits  of  kindness  and  sympathy  with  the  diseased  and  wretched  which 
so  adorn  Christian  countries,  and  fill  tlicm  with  hospitals,  societies,  and  com- 
mittees, to  shelter,  aid,  and  cure  them.   Religion  makes  the  difference  ;  not 
that  the  Metawelies  arc  without  religion,  and  plenty  of  it  too.  While  the  above 
tragedy  was  slowly  enacting  before  our  eyes,  the  feast  of  Ramadan  was  kept  in 
its  utmost  stringency,  though  it  was  blazing  midsummer,  and  the  people  Dearly 
perished  with  thirst.   They  neither  ate,  drank,  nor  smoked  for  more  than  four- 
teen hours  of  fierce  sunshine,  and  even  young  children  were  forced  to  go  through 
t  his  long  fast.   There  was  public  prayer,  too,  in  abundance,  a  sort  of  Metawdy 
protracted  meeting. 

women  Even  the  women  assembled  daily  at  the  fountains,  performing  their  ablu- 
praying.  tj0USj  gomg  through  their  genuflections  and  prostrations  beneath  the  noble 
walnut-trees  which  adorn  the  hill  sides  of  beautiful  Jebaah.  Nowhere  else 
have  I  seen  Moslem  women  thus  pray  in  public,  and  the  whole  performance  is 
immodest  and  disgusting.  They  are,  a  sallow,  forlorn,  and  ill-conditioned  gene- 
ration, every  way  inferior  to  the  Christian  women  who  dwell  by  their  side.  It 
is  religion  that  makes  the  difference,  even  though  the  Christianity  known  there 
is  little  better  than  a  caricature  of  the  religion  of  Jesus. 

Before  leaving  these  Metawelies,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  remark- 
able resemblance  between  them  and  the  Jews.  They  have  the  Jewish  contour 
and  countenance,  and  even  cultivate  their  love-locks  after  the  same  fashion. 
They  are  also  alike  in  one  other  respect:  though  both  are  afraid  to  associate 
with  you  lest  you  contaminate  and  pollute  them,  they  are  both  so  intolerably 
filthy  in  all  their  habits  and  habitations  that  it  is  no  great  trial  to  avoid  and 
be  avoided  by  them 
In  the  11th  chapter  of  Leviticus  and  the  14th  of  Deuteronomy  we  have  an 
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extended  enumeration  of  things  clean  and  unclean,  of  what  might  be  eaten  and  chaptks 
what  not :  are  these  laws  and  customs  still  in  force  in  this  country  to  any  X!i1, 
considerable  extent  ? 

Those  distinctions  are  still  kept  up  among  various  classes  of  people,  but  not  Animals 
exactly  as  Moses  ordained.   The  camel  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  and  it  is  ^*"jiftnnJ 
still  rejected  by  all  except  the  wild  Arabs.   The  cony  is  so  rare  that  I  have 
not  heard  of  its  being  eaten,  but  suppose  it  would  be  allowed,  as  it  resembles 
the  rabbit,  which  few,  except  Jews,  hesitate  to  eat   Swine  are  still  held  in 
atxmiination  by  Moslems,  Jews,  Druses,  and  most  Orientals.    Even  some 
Christians  refuse  swine's  flesh.   Except  by  the  Jews,  there  is  no  attention, 
apparently,  paid  now  to  the  distinction  between  what  has  and  what  has  not  Modern 
scales,  but  anything  from  the  sea  fit  to  eat  is  used  without  hesitation.   The  J,sw^*,, 

i  i  i  *  practice 

eagle,  ossifrage,  and  osprey,  vultures,  hawks,  kites,  owls,  ravens,  and  crows, 
after  their  kinds,  are  all  rejected.  The  stork  is  sometimes  eaten  by  Druses, 
^wans,  geese,  ducks,  snipes,  and  all  kinds  of  pigeons,  doves,  partridges,  quails, 
larks,  and  an  endless  variety  of  small  birds,  are  highly  prized.  The  locust  is 
still  eaten  by  Bedawin  Arabs;  so  is  the  snail;  but  I  have  never  heard  that  beetles 
were  used  for  food,  and  suppose  it  to  be  a  mistranslation  in  Leviticus  xi.  2*2. 
Bats,  rats,  mice,  the  tortoise,  hedgehog,  squirrels,  ferrets,  and  lizards  of  all 
varieties,  arc  rejected.  "  Whatsoever  goeth  upon  h\&  paws,  among  all  manner 
of  beasts  that  go  on  all  four,  those  are  unclean ; M  and  they  are  generally  so  to 
this  day. 

We  have  one  curiosity  of  Old  Tyre  yet  to  examine,  and  had  better  devote  Walla  of 
this  fine  morning  to  it  I  wish  to  show  you  some  of  her  most  ancient  walls.  l3rre' 
They  lie  buried  beneath  those  sand-heaps  where  the  causeway  is  joined  to  the 
bland.  The  workmen  sent  to  open  the  entrance  for  us  say  they  have  found 
the  place  ;  and  while  they  are  clearing  away  the  sand  we  will  trace  the  line  of 
the  wall  from  sea  to  sea.  This  large  mass  of  old  ruhblc-work  marks  the  south- 
east angle,  and  from  it  the  direction  of  the  original  wall  along  the  margin  of 
the  island,  toward  the  north,  is  easily  followed  to  the  opposite  bay  ;  and  by 
descending  into  this  vault  we  can  see  what  sort  of  workmanship  it  was.  Take 
off  your  coat,  and  slide  down  after  me,  crab-fashion,  and  with  as  much  cautiou 
as  you  have  at  command  ;  and  now  you  stand  beneath  the  most  ancient  vault 
that  ever  spread  its  arch  over  your  head.  Stop  a  moment  until  wo  light  our 
tapers,  for  the  interior  is  as  dark  as  the  centre  of  a  tar-barrel. 

We  are  nearly  on  the  water-line,  and  are  passing  along  the  extreme  eastern 
leJge  of  the  island.  The  main  wall  is  on  our  left,  protected  outside  by  this 
strong  arched  culvert,  which  rests  against  it,  forming  a  vast  vaidt,  which  pro- 
bably extended  the  whole  length  of  the  island  from  south  to  north.  In  it 
thousands  of  soldiers  could  stand  in  safety  and  shoot  through  these  lancet  now  do. 
loop-holes.  Here  were  congregated  those  bold  Tyrians  who  so  long  and  so  des-  fendc<i» 
peratcly  resisted  the  fierce  Macedonian,  and  so  often  thwarted  his  efforts  by 
destroying  his  works.  Give  your  particular  attention  to  the  beod  of  these 
great  stones  in  the  main  walL   Let  your  eye  become  familiar  with  it,  for  you  , 
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part    will  learn  to  look  with  the  respect  due  to  most  venerable  antiquity  upon  every 
x<      stone  that  has  this  mark  upon  it. 
Komc  of       It  would  be  easy  to  open  a  ditch  along  the  line  of  this  wall  from  south  to 
Tyru       north,  and  thus  again  make  Tyre  an  island.   Indeed,  William  of  Tyre  says 
that  in  his  time  this  was  actually  done.    He  calls  the  ditch  a  "  valhun  late 
patens," — something  more  than  an  ordinary  fosse  ;  .and  into  it  the  sea  could  bo 
introduced  from  both  sides.   I  regard  this  section  of  the  old  wall  as  by  far  the 
most  interesting  relic  of  ancient  Tyre. 
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[Onr  travellers  now  cross  the  Scrip tu ml  boundary  of  the  tribe  ot  Asher,  the  northernmost  of 
the  twelre  tribes,  and  enter  the  land  of  Israel.  The  tour  through  northern  Palestine  may  be 
dirided  Into  two  parts,  in  each  of  which  the  country  to  crossed  from  west  to  east,  and  from  east 
to  west 

In  the  first  of  these  Journeys,  setting  ont  from  Tyre,  we  traverse  the  territories  of  Asher  and 
Ksphtall,  abounding  in  picturesque  highland  scenery.  Among  other  places  we  visit  Dan,  now 
Tel  el  Kady ;  Banias,  anciently  called  Panlas,  and  afterwards  Casarca  Phlllppl;  and  Kedesh- 
Ksphtall,  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  t-ew  of  the  other  places  in  this  district  are  celebrated  in 
Bible  history.  The  chief  interest  of  this  excursion  is  In  connection  with  the  sonrccs  of  tho 
Jordan,  which  are  in  this  district.  The  Jordan  has  several  sources,  the  longest  of  its  streams 
being  the  Hasb&ny,  but  the  most  Interesting  that  which  gushes  out  of  the  rock  at  Banias.  A 
very  foil  account  is  giren  of  the  Lake  Hulch,  called  in  the  Bible  the  Waters  of  Jlerom,  and  of  tho 
roan  try  around.  Leaving  the  Hulch,  we  come  by  Kedesb-Naphtali,  Sofed,  and  other  places,  in  a 
zigzag  direction  to  the  sea  at  Acre. 

in  the  second  excursion  through  northern  Palestine,  our  route  lies  chiefly  through  the  tribes 
of  Zebalan,  Naphtali,  and  iasachar.  The  Lake  of  Galilee  is  the  great  centre  of  Interest  in  this 
f  xcursion.  Striking  eastward  from  Acre  (after  visiting  Cnrmel),  wo  reach  the  Lake  of  Gulilco 
by  cl  Mnghar,  and  traverse  Its  whole  margin.  Leaving  it  at  Magriala,  we  come  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  Nazareth.  The  mountains  on  tho  cast  of  the  plain  of  Esdraclon,  and  tho 
plain  itself  are  then  visited,  and  we  ngain  return  to  the  »ca  at  Cossarca  PaJestina,  once  the 
(toman  capital  of  Palestine,  now  an  utter  ruin. — Eu.] 
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TYRE  TO  KAN  AH.* 


Boundary  of  tilbe  of  Asher— and 

of  Naphtali. 
Hiram's  tomb. 

The  ccdaisof  Lebanon  described 


Ancient  sculptures  near  Kanah. 
Kanah. 

Shccpfolds  and  shepherds. 
Scripture  allusions. 

March  1st. 


It  is  delightful  to  be  again  on  our  journey,  and  the  more  so  that  the  region 
into  which  we  are  about  to  penetrate  is  absolutely  unknown  to  me. 

We  are  now  crossing  the  territory  of  Asher  toward  the  Kanah  which  Boundary 
belonged  to  that  tribe ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Jews  ever  had  posses-  A»"er- 
won  of  this  plain,  nor  even  certain  that  Kanah  itself  was  inhabited  by  them. 
East  of  it  lies  the  country  of  the  warlike  tribe  of  Naphtali,  where  Jews  always 
resided  from  the  days  of  Joshua  until  several  centuries  after  the  destruction 


•  [Kanah.  the  name  of  the  first  place  in  Palestine  proper  of  which  notice  is  taken  In  this 
chapter,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Cana  of  Galilee.  The  present  Kanah  was  In  the  tribe  of 
Aahcr,  and  is  probably  the  Kanah  mentioned  by  Joshua  (xvL  S),  as  belonging  to  that  trlt 
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fart    of  Jerusalem ;  and  even  yet  they  cling  to  certain  places  in  it  with  invincible 
"•      tenacity.  How  beautiful  the  sea,  the  city,  and  the  plain,  from  these  hills !  and 
as  the  eye  runs  along  the  sloping  declivities  north  and  south,  it  rests  on  many 
a  ruin  which  bears  indubitable  marks  of  Phoenician  origin.   I  have  wandered 
Want  of    from  place  to  place  among  them,  hoping  to  find  inscriptions  in  that  ancient 
language,  but  in  vain ;  and  since  they  have  no  historic  interest,  it  is  useless  to 
load  the  memory,  or  cram  one's  note-book  with  long  lists  of  unpronounceable 
names.   Here,  however,  is  something  which  merits  attention.   That  singular 
Hiram's    structure  is  called  Hiram's  Tomb, — upon  what  authority,  except  native  tradi- 
tion,  I  know  not  But  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  monument  itself  inconsi*- 


historic 
Interest. 


I  i-'-Vwlvaffl 


tent  with  the  i  lea  that  it  marks  the  final  resting-place  of  that  ancient  king 
of  Tyre,  I  am  inclined  to  allow  the  claim  to  pass  unquestioned.  It  beam 
about  it  unmistakable  marks  of  extreme  antiquity.  The  base  consists  of  two 
tiers  of  great  stones,  each  three  feet  thick,  thirteen  feet  long,  and  cie'ht  feet 
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eight  inches  broad.  Above  this  is  one  huge  stone,  a  little  more  than  fifteen  chapth 
feet  long,  ten  broad,  and  three  feet  four  inches  thick.  Over  this  is  another,  ™ 
twelve  feet  three  inches  long,  eight  broad,  and  six  high.  The  top  stone  is  a 
little  smaller  every  way,  and  only  five  feet  thick.  The  entire  height  is 
twenty-one  feet  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  this  country,  and  it  may  well 
have  stood,  as  it  now  does,  ever  since  the  days  of  Solomon.  These  large, 
broken  sarcophagi  scattered  around  it  are  assigned  by  tradition  to  Hiram's 
mother,  wife,  and  family.  Concerning  them  nothing  need  or  can  be  said. 
This  whole  neighbourhood  abounds  in  Phoenician  remains,  and  it  is  quite 
natural  that  it  should  be  so.  The  situation  is  beautiful ;  near  enough,  and 
sufficiently  high,  to  command  the  then  glorious  prospect  of  plain,  city,  and 
crowded  harbour ;  and  no  doubt  the  summer  seats  and  summer  residences  of 
Tyre's  "  merchant  princes"  crowned  these  hills.  This  village  of  Hanaweih  is 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  such  palaces,  and  similar  remains  lie  scattered  over  all 
the  neighbourhood. 

Are  there  any  of  the  cedar-trees  which  Hiram  transported  by  sea  to  Joppa 
still  found  on  these  mountains  ? 

I  do  not  suppose  there  ever  were  any,  for  Lebanon  terminates  with  Jebel  Locality  of 
Rihan,  far  to  the  north-east  of  Tyre.  These  lower  mountains,  comprising  the  the  cetlttr* 
territories  of  Asher  and  Naphtali,  are  the  favourite  zone  of  the  oak  and  the 
terebinth.  Even  the  pine  is  rarely  seen,  and  the  cedar  never.  It  is  only  on 
the  loftier  ranges  of  Lebanon  that  they  flourish,  and  the  true  Biblical  cedar  is 
now  confined  to  a  single  locality.1  Hiram,  I  suppose,  had  the  control  of  these 
mountains,  and  brought  the  cedar-tree  to  the  coast  at  Tripoli,  Batrone,  Jebail, 
or  Beirut. 

Have  you  ever  visited  these  cedars  ? 

Many  times.  They  are  situated  high  up  on  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon, 
ten  hours  south-east  from  Tripoli.  Bcsherrah  is  directly  west,  in  the  roman- 
tic gorge  of  the  Kiiadisha,  two  thousand  feet  below  them,  and  Ehden  is  tliree 
hours  distant  on  the  road  to  Tripoli.  In  no  other  part  of  Syria  are  the  moun- 
tains so  Alpine,  the  proportions  so  gigantic,  the  ravines  so  profound  and  awful. 
You  must  not  leave  the  country  without  visiting  the  cedars.  There  are  several  Romantic 
routes  to  them,  and  all  wild,  exciting,  delightful.  One  of  the  most  romantic  JJ^jc"' 
is  to  climb  Lebanon  from  Beirut  quite  to  the  base  of  Jebel  KnJsch,  then  wind 
northward  around  the  heads  of  the  stupendous  gorges  made  by  the  rivers  of 
Beirut,  AnUllas,  Dog  River,  Nahr  Ibrahim,  Nahr  el  Jous,  and  the  Khadisha. 
I  have  repeatedly  followed  that  wildest  of  routes,  with  or  without  a  path,  as 
the  case  might  be,  clinging  to  the  shelving  declivities  midway  to  heaven,  with 
a  billowy  wilderness  of  rocks  and  ravines  sinking  away  westward  down  to  the 
sea.   The  very  thought  of  it  at  this  minute  is  positively  intoxicating.  The 


1  Those  traveller*  who  speak  of  finding  these  cedars  In  abundance  on  other  parts  of  Lebanon, 
are  simply  mistaken  in  the  tree.  There  are  considerable  proves  of  cedar  in  various  places, 
generally  along  the  Terr  highest  range,— for  example,  north  of  Toroat  Nlha,  abovo  Barf,^ 
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fait    platform  where  the  cedars  stand  is  more  than  six  thousand  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean,  and  around  it  are  gathered  the  very  tallest  and  greyest  heads 
The  oedmr  of  Lebanon.  The  forest  is  not  large— not  more  than  five  hundred  trees,  great 
s™0-      and  small,  grouped  irregularly  on  the  sides  of  shallow  ravines,  widen  mark 
the  birth-place  of  the  Khadlsha,  or  Holy  River. 

But,  though  the  space  covered  by  them  does  not  exceed  half  a  dozen  acres, 
yet,  when  fairly  within  the  grove,  and  beneath  the  giant  arms  of  those  old 
patriarchs  of  a  hundred  generations,  there  conies  a  solemn  hush  upon  the  soul 
as  if  by  enchantment  Precisely  the  same  sort  of  magic  spell  settles  on  the 
spirits,  no  matter  how  often  you  repeat  your  visits.  But  it  is  most  impressive 
in  the  night  Let  us  by  all  means  arrange  to  sleep  there.  The  universal  si- 
Senntion  lcnce  is  almost  painful.  The  grey  old  towers  of  Lebanon,  still  as  a  stone,  stand 
by  night  ^  aroun^  holding  up  the  stars  of  heaven  to  look  at  you ;  and  the  trees 
gather  like  phantoms  about  you,  and  wink  knowingly,  or  seem  to,  and  whisper 
among  themselves  you  know  not  what  You  become  suspicions,  nervous, 
until,  broad  awake,  you  find  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  flickering  of  your 
drowsy  fire,  and  the  feeble  flutter  of  bats  among  the  boughs  of  the  trees.  A 
night  among  the  cedars  is  never  forgotten ;  the  impressions,  electrotyped,  are 
hid  away  in  the  inner  chamber  of  the  soul,  among  her  choicest  treasures,  to  be 
visited  a  thousand  tunes  with  never-failing  delight 

There  is  a  singular  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  travellers  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  trees.  Some  mention  seven,  others  thirteen — intending, 
doubtless,  only  those  whose  age  and  size  render  them  Biblical,  or  at  least 
historical.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  draw  any  such  line  of  demarcation. 
There  is  a  complete  gradation  from  smaUl  and  comparatively  young  to  the  very 
Number  or  oldest  patriarclis  of  the  forest  I  counted  four  hundred  and  forty-three,  great 
the  trees.  m^  small ;  and  this  cannot  be  far  from  the  true  number.  Tliis,  however,  is 
not  uniform.  Some  are  struck  down  by  lightning,  broken  by  enormous  loads 
of  snow,  or  torn  to  fragments  by  tempests.  Even  the  sacrilegious  axe  is  some- 
times lifted  against  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  young  trees  are  constantly 
springing  up  from  the  roots  of  old  ones,  and  from  seeds  of  ripe  cones.  I  have 
seen  these  infant  cedars  in  thousands  just  springing  from  the  soil ;  but,  as  the 
grove  is  wholly  unprotected,  and  greatly  frequented  both  by  men  and  animals, 
they  are  quickly  destroyed.  This  fact,  however,  proves  that  "the  number 
might  be  increased  ad  libitum.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  whole  of  these  upper 
terraces  of  Lebanon  might  again  be  covered  with  groves  of  this  noble  tree,  and 
furnish  timber  enough  not  only  for  8olomon's  temple  and  the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon,  but  for  all  the  houses  along  this  coast  But,  unless  a  wiser 
and  more  provident  government  control  the  country,  such  a  result  can  never 
be  realized ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  forest  will  slowly  die  out  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Arab  and  Turk.  Even  in  that  case  the  tree  will  not  be  lost  It 
lias  been  propagated  by  the  nut  or  seed  in  many  parks  in  Europe,  and  there 
are  more  of  them  within  fifty  miles  of  London  than  on  all  Lebanon. 
We  have  seen  larger  trees  every  way,  and  much  taller,  on  the  bonks  of  the 
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Ohio,  and  the  loftiest  cedar  might  take  shelter  under  the  lowest  branches  of  chaptbr 
California's  vegetable  glories.   Still,  they  arc  respectable  trees.   The  girth  of  XIY' 
the  largest  is  more  than  forty-one  feet ;  the  height  of  the  highest  may  be  one  size 
hundred-   These  largest,  however,  part  into  two  or  three  only  a  few  feet  from 
the  ground.   Their  age  is  very  uncertain,  nor  are  they  more  ready  to  reveal  it  Age. 
than  others  who  have  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  length  of  days.    Very  differ- 
ent estimates  have  been  made.   Some  of  our  missionary  band,  who  have  ex- 
perience in  such  matters,  and  confidence  in  the  results,  have  counted  the 
growths  (as  we  Western  people  call  the  annual  concentric  circles)  for  a  few 
inches  into  the  trunk  of  the  oldest  cedar,  and  from  such  data  carry  back  its 
birth  three  thousand  five  hundred  years.   It  may  be  so.   They  are  carved 
full  of  names  and  dates,  going  back  several  generations,  and  the  growth  since 
the  earliest  date  has  been  almost  nothing.   At  this  rate  of  increase  they  must 
have  been  growing  ever  since  the  flood.   But  young  trees  enlarge  far  faster, 
so  that  my  confidence  in  estimates  made  from  such  specimens  is  but  small. 

The  wood,  bark,  cones,  and  even  leaves  of  the  cedar  are  saturated,  so  to  The  tim- 
speak,  with  resin.   The  heart  has  the  red  cedar  colour,  but  the  exterior  is  bcr* 
whitish.   It  is  certainly  a  very  durable  wood,  but  is  not  fine  grained,  nor 


CRLAIl  CONES. 

sufficiently  compact  to  take  a  high  polish ;  for  ordinary  architectural  purpose*, 
howeveT,  it  is  perhaps  the  best  there  is  in  the  couutry.   There  is  a  striking 
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fart    peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  this  tree,  which  I  have  not  seen  any  notice  of  in 
books  of  travel.   The  branches  are  thrown  out  horizontally  from  the  parent 
me        trunk.    These,  again,  part  into  limbs  which  preserve  the  same  horizontal 
branches,  direction,  and  so  on  down  to  the  minutest  twigs,  and  even  the  arrangement  of 
the  clustered  leaves  has  the  same  general  tendency.   Climb  into  one,  and  you 
are  delighted  with  a  succession  of  verdant  floors  spread  around  the  trunk,  and 
Cones.     gradually  narrowing  as  you  ascend.   The  beautiful  cones  seem  to  stand  upon, 
or  rise  out  of  this  green  flooring.   I  have  gathered  hundreds  of  these  cones  for 
friends  in  Europe  and  America ;  and  you  will  see  them  in  private  cabinets  more 
frequently  than  any  other  memento  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Ancient       We  will  now  turn  to  the  left,  and  visit  some  curious  sculptures  in  the  face 
*nip-      of  the  rocks  on  the  south  side  of  this  ravine  which  comes  down  from  Kanah. 
Here  they  are,  some  twenty  figures  of  men,  women,  and  children,  rudely  carved 
in  alto-relievo  when  no  great  progress  had  been  made  in  sculpture.   They  may 
be  of  any  supposable  age,  and  were  probably  cut  by  Phoenician  artists,  before 
Tyre  had  any  such  masters  as  that  Hiram  who  was  filled  with  all  wisdom  to 
work  all  cunning  work,1  whom  Solomon  employed  to  beautify  the  temple  of 
the  most  high  God. 


ahcikxt  nannies  ok  hocks  at  kasait. 

Kanah.  And  that  is  Kanah  spreading  down  the  mountain  to  the  east.  It  is  a  vil- 
lage of  not  more  than  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  I  see  no  evidence  of 
antiquity  about  it. 

That  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  nature  of  the  stone,  a  white  marl, 
barely  hard  enough  to  be  wrought,  and  which  soon  dissolves  into  soil  when 
exposed  to  sun  and  rain.  There  is  a  ruin  about  a  mile  north  of  it,  called  'Em 
el  'Awamid,  which  was  built  of  hard  rock,  and  there  are  ancient  remains  in 
abundance— foundations,  columns,  oil-presses,  cisterns,  and  posts  of  house* 
scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  face  of  the  mountain.   There,  too,  arc  some 


»  1  Kings  vii.  14. 
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well-preserved  specimens  of  Cyclopean  architecture,  such  as  I  have  seen  no-  chapter 
where  else  in  this  country.   The  original  name  is  lost,  and  the  present  one,  XIV- 
"  Mother  of  columns,"  has  been  given  by  the  Arabs  on  account  of  the  columns 
which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  its  ruins.   From  the  great  number  of 
old  oil-presses  at  this  place,  and  others  north  and  south,  it  is  evident  that 
those  now  naked  hills  were  once  clothed  with  olive-trees.  And  that  is  probable 
enough,  for  this  chalky  marl  is  the  best  of  all  soils  for  the  olive.   When  thus  Beauty  of 
cultivated  and  adorned,  this  part  of  Asher  must  have  been  most  beautiful.  So  jjjj*-" 
thought  that  crowning  city  Tyrus,  and  in  her  self-complacent  vanity  exclaims, 
u  I  am  of  perfect  beauty." 

We  will  now  pass  into  the  wady  on  the  east  of  Kanah,  where  the  servants 
are  expecting  us.  With  our  wanderings  and  explorations,  the  ride  from  Tyre 
has  taken  three  hours,  but  it  can  easily  be  done  in  two.  Thougli  it  is  early  in 
the  afternoon,  we  shall  spend  the  night  here,  for  there  is  no  suitable  place  to 
encamp  between  this  and  Tibnin. 

Owing  to  the  wild  wadies  covered  with  dense  forests  of  oak  and  underwood, 
the  country  above  us  has  ever  been  a  favourite  rango  for  sheep  and  goats. 
Those  low,  Hat  buildings  out  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  valley  are  sheepfolds.  sheop- 
They  are  called  marah,  and,  when  the  nights  are  cold,  the  flocks  are  shut  up  u>HiK 


■mi  iiiiHiiiii 


in  them,  but  in  ordinary  weather  they  are  merely  kept  within  the  yard.  This, 
you  observe,  is  defended  by  a  wide  stone  wall,  crowend  all  around  with  sharp 
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pabt   thorns,  which  the  prowling  wolf  will  rarely  attempt  to  scale.   The  nimer,  how- 
ever,  and  fahed— the  leopard  and  panther  of  this  country— when  pressed  with 
hunger,  will  overleap  this  thorny  hedge,  and  with  one  tremendous  bound  land 
among  the  frightened  fold.   Then  is  the  time  to  try  the  nerve  and  heart  of  the 
Shep-      faithful  shepherd.   These  humble  types  of  Him  who  leadeth  Joseph  like  a 
herd*      flock l  never  leave  their  helpless  charge  alone,  but  accompany  them  by  day, 
and  abide  with  them  at  night.   As  spring  advances,  they  will  move  higher  up 
to  other  marahs  and  greener  ranges  ;  and  in  the  hot  months  of  summer  they 
sleep  with  their  flocks  on  the  cool  heights  of  the  mountains,  with  no  other  pro- 
tection than  a  stout  palisade  of  tangled  thorn-bushes.   Nothing  can  be  more 
romantic,  Oriental,  and  even  Biblical,  than  this  shepherd  life  far  away  among 
the  sublime  solitudes  of  goodly  Lebanon.  We  must  study  it  in  all  its  picturesque 
details.  See,  tks  flocks  are  returning  home  as  the  evening  draws  on  ;  and  how 
Goat*      pretty  the  black  and  spotted  goats,  with  their  large,  liquid  eyes,  and  long,  pen- 
dant ears— now  in  bold  relief  on  the  rocks,  now  hid  among  the  bushes,  but  all 
the  while  rolling  along  the  hill  side  like  a  column  of  gigantic  ants !   If  some 
sharp-witted  Jacob  should  take  all  the  spotted,  ring-streaked,  and  speckled  of 
these  flocks,  he  would  certainly  get  the  lion's  share  ; 2  nor  do  I  wonder  that  the 
countenance  of  that  money-loving  father-in-law  of  his  should  not  be  toward 
him  as  yesterday  and  the  day  before.3   These  bushy  hills  are  the  very  best 
sheep-walks,  and  they  are  mostly  abandoned  to  herds  and  flocks.   They  are 
now  converging  to  this  single  point  from  all  quarters,  like  the  separate 
squadrons  of  an  army.   The  shepherd  walks  l>efore  them,  and  they  follow  after, 
Dog*      while  the  dogs,  that  Job  talks  of,  bring  up  the  rear.4   These  Oriental  shep- 
herd dogs,  by  the  way,  are  not,  like  those  in  other  lands,  fine  faithfid  fellows, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  their  masters,  and  fit  to  figure  in  poetry.  This 
would  not  suit  Job's  disparaging  comparison.   They  are  a  mean,  sinister,  ill- 
conditioned  generation,  kept  at  a  distance,  kicked  about,  and  half  starved,  with 
nothing  noble  or  attractive  about  them.  Still,  they  lag  lazily  behind  the  flocks, 
making  a  furious  barking  at  any  intruder  among  their  cliarge,  and  thus  give 
warning  of  approaching  danger. 

As  you  mentioned  at  the  Damur  the  other  day,  I  notice  that  some  of  the 
flock  keep  near  the  shepherd,  and  follow  whithersoever  he  goes,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  while  others  stray  about  on  either  side,  or  loiter  far  l>ehind  ; 
and  he  often  turns  round  and  scolds  them  in  a  sharp,  stern  cry,  or  sends  a 
stone  after  them.  I  saw  him  lame  one  just  now. 
Scripture  Not  altogether  unlike  the  good  shepherd.  Indeed,  I  never  ride  over  these 
allusion*  hiuS)  clothed  with  flocks,  without  meditating  upon  this  delightful  theme. 
Our  Saviour  says  that  the  good  shepherd,  when  lie  putteth  forth  his  own 
sheep,  goeth  before  them,  and  they  follow.5  This  is  true  to  the  letter.  They 
are  so  tame  and  so  trained  that  they  follow  their  keeper  with  the  utmost 
docility.    lie  leads  them  forth  from  the  fold,  or  from  their  houses  in  the 


1  Pa.  lxxx.  L        «  Geu.  xxx.  35.        »  Gen.  xxxl.  2.        *  Job  xxx.  L        »  John  x,  4. 
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villages,  just  where  he  pleases.  As  there  are  many  flocks  in  such  a  place  as  odapteh 
this,  each  one  takes  a  different  path,  and  it  is  his  business  to  find  pasture  for  XIV' 
them.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  taught  to  follow,  and  j0hn, 
not  to  stray  away  into  the  unfenced  fields  of  corn  which  lie  so  temptingly  on  *• 
either  side.   Any  one  that  thus  wanders  is  sure  to  get  into  trouble.  The 
shepherd  calls  sharply  from  time  to  time,  to  remind  them  of  his  presence. 
They  know  his  voice,  and  follow  on ;  but,  if  a  stranger  call,  they  stop  short, 
lift  up  their  heads  in  alarm,  and,  if  it  is  repeated,  they  turn  and  flee,  because 
they  know  not  the  voice  of  a  stranger.   This  is  not  the  fanciful  costume  of  a 
[•arable;  it  is  simple  fact.   I  have  made  the  experiment  repeatedly.  The 
shepherd  goes  before,  not  merely  to  point  out  the  way,  but  to  see  that  it  is 
practicable  and  safe.   He  is  armed  in  order  to  defend  his  charge ;  and  in  this 
be  is  very  courageous.   Many  adventures  with  wild  beasts  occur  not  unlike  wild 
that  recounted  by  David,1  and  in  these  very  mountains ;  for,  though  there  arc  betu*la- 
now  no  lions  here,  there  are  wolves  in  abundance ;  and  leopards  and  panthers,  Leopard* 
exceeding  fierce,  prowl  about  these  wild  wadies.    They  not  unfrequently  and  i'an- 
attack  the  flock  in  the  very  presence  of  the  shepherd,  and  he  must  be  ready 
to  do  battle  at  a  moment's  warning.   I  have  listened  with  intense  interest  to 
their  graphic  descriptions  of  downright  and  desperate  fights  with  these  savage 
tieasta.   And  when  the  thief  and  the  robber  come  (and  come  they  do),  the 
faithful  shepherd  has  often  to  put  his  life  in  his  hand  to  defend  his  flock.  I 
have  known  more  than  one  case  in  which  he  had  literally  to  lay  it  down  in  the  The  good 
contest    A  poor  faithful  fellow  last  spring,  between  Tiberias  and  Talor,  'j'**'"^ 
instead  of  fleeing,  actually  fought  three  Bedawin  robbers  until  he  was  hacked  5^!°*  W* 
to  pieces  with  their  khanjars,  and  died  among  the  sheep  he  was  defending. 

Some  sheep  always  keep  near  the  shepherd,  and  are  his  special  favourites. 
Each  of  them  has  a  name,  to  which  it  answers  joyfully;  and  the  kind  shepherd 
is  ever  distributing  to  such  choice  portions  which  he  gathers  for  that  purpose. 
These  are  the  contented  and  happy  ones.  They  are  in  no  danger  of  getting  Variety  of 
lost  or  into  mischief,  nor  do  wild  beasts  or  thieves  come  near  them.  The  great  chapter 
body,  however,  are  mere  worldlings,  intent  upon  their  own  pleasures  or  selfish  JjJI^Jf 
interests.  They  run  from  bush  to  bnsh,  searching  for  variety  or  delicacies,  and 
only  now  and  then  lift  their  heads  to  see  where  the  shepherd  is,  or,  rather, 
where  the  general  flock  is,  lest  they  get  so  far  away  as  to  occasion  remark  in 
their  little  community,  or  rebuke  from  their  keeper.  Others,  again,  arc  rest- 
less and  discontented,  jumping  into  everybody's  field,  climbing  into  bushes, 
and  even  into  leaning  trees,  whence  they  often  fall  and  break  their  limbs. 
These  cost  the  good  shepherd  incessant  trouble.  Then  there  are  others 
incurably  reckless,  who  stray  far  away,  and  are  often  utterly  lost.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  a  Billy  goat  or  sheep  running  hither  and  thither,  and  bleating 
piteously  after  the  lost  flock,  only  to  call  forth  from  their  dens  the  beasts  of 
prey,  or  to  bring  up  the  lurking  thief,  who  quickly  quiets  its  cries  in  death. 

1  1  Sam. 
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Feeding 
the  flock. 


Isaiah  has  a  beautind  reference  to  the  good  shepherd :  "  He  shall  feed  his 
flock  like  a  shepherd ;  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them 
in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  young." 1  Have  you 
ever  noticed  these  actions  mentioned  by  the  prophet  ? 

Yes,  in  every  particular.  In  ordinary  circumstances  the  shepherd  does  not 
feed  his  flock,  except  by  leading  and  guiding  them  where  they  may  gather  for 
themselves ;  but  there  are  times  when  it  is  otherwise.  Late  in  autumn,  when 
the  pastures  are  dried  up,  and  in  winter,  in  places  covered  with  snow,  he  must 
furnish  theni  food,  or  they  die.  In  the  vast  oak  woods  along  the  eastern  sides 
of  Lebanon,  between  Baalbek  and  the  cedars,  there  are  then  gathered  in- 
numerable flocks,  and  the  shepherds  are  all  day  long  in  the  bushy  trees, 
cutting  down  the  branches,  upon  whose  green  leaves  and  tender  twigs  the 
sheep  and  goats  arc  entirely  supported.  The  same  is  true  in  all  mountain 
districts,  and  large  forests  are  preserved  on  purpose.  Life  in  these  remote  and 
wild  woods  is  then  most  singular  and  romantic  The  ring  of  the  axe,  the 
crash  of  falling  trees,  the  shout  of  the  shepherds,  the  tinkling  of  bells  ami 
barking  of  dogs,  wake  a  thousand  echoes  along  the  deep  wadies  of  Lebanon. 
I  have  ridden  tive  hours  at  a  stretch  in  the  midst  of  these  lively  scenes,  and 
the  mere  remembrance  of  them  comes  back  now  like  distant  music  dying  out 
sweetly  along  the  solemn  aisles  of  the  wood.  From  early  boyhood  there  has 
been  within  me  an  earnest  sympathy  with  the  mighty  forest — sometliing  ever 
ready  to  sigh  for  such  boundless  continuity  of  shade  as  these  wide  sheep-walks 
of  Lebanon  and  Hermon  afford.  Can  anything  lie  more  ]>oetic  than  this  life  of 
the  Syrian  shepherd  !  It  ought  to  l>e  religious  too.  Far,  far  away,  out  on  the 
lone  mountain,  with  the  everlasting  liills  around,  and  heaven  above,  pure,  blue, 
and  high,  and  still, — there  go  and  worship,  free  from  the  impertinence  of 
human  rhetoric,  and  the  noisy  cadences  of  prima  donnas  courting  applause — 
in  spirit  ami  in  truth  worship — in  solemn  silence  and  soul-sul>duiiig  solitude 
worship  the  most  high  God  in  his  temple  not  made  with  hands.  There 

"  His  varied  works  of  wonder  shine, 
And  loud  declare  the  hand  divine 
That  made  the  day,  and  made  the  nipht. 
And  sowed  the  sky  with  diamonds  bright; 
And  bade  old  ocean  in  his  might, 
And  mountains  bathed  in  golden  light. 
The  ever-present  God  proclaim  — 
Holy  and  reverend  be  his  name!" 

Did  you  ever  see  a  shepherd  gather  the  lambs  in  his  arms,  and  carry  them 
in  his  twsom  ? 

Carrying  Often :  and  he  will  gently  lead  along  the  mothers,  in  those  times  when  to 
[J[ctn*mb8  overdrive  them  even  for  a  singln  day  would  be  fatal,  as  Jacob  said  to  his 
brother  when  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him :  "  My  lord  knoweth  that  the  flocks 
and  herds  with  young  are  with  me,  and  if  men  should  overdrive  them  one  day, 
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all  the  flock  would  die."1  This,  by  the  way,  proves  that  Jacob's  flight  was  chapteb 
late  in  the  autumn,  when  alone  the  flocks  are  in  this  condition.   The  same  is  xrY> 
implied  in  his  immediately  building  booths  at  Succoth  for  their  protection 
during  the  winter.8 

Micah,  perhaps,  had  noticed  the  flocks  feeding  in  the  wilderness  somewhat  Mfcah 
as  you  describe  them  along  the  slopes  of  Lebanon.   He  Bays,  "  Feed  thy  viL  14 
people  with  thy  rod — the  flock  of  thy  heritage,  which  dwell  solitarily  in  the 
wood  in  the  midst  of  Carmel ;  let  them  feed  in  Bashan  and  Gilead  as  in  the 
days  of  old."8 

No  doubt  the  reference  is  to  the  same  thing.  Large  parts  of  Carmel,  Bashan, 
and  Gilead,  are  now  covered  with  just  such  forests,  which,  at  the  proper  season, 
are  alive  with  countless  flocks,  which  live  upon  the  green  leaves  and  tender 
branches. 

How  do  you  explain  the  expression,  "  Feed — with  thy  rod  ?w 

The  word  signifies  both  to  feed  and  to  rule ;  and  both  ideas  are  natural.  The  The  rod 
shepherd  invariably  carries  a  staff  or  rod  with  him  when  he  goes  forth  to  feed  his 
flock.  It  is  often  bent  or  hooked  at  one  end,  which  gave  rise  to  the  shepherd's 
crook  in  the  hand  of  the  Christian  bishop.  With  this  staff  he  rules  and  guides 
the  flock  to  their  green  pastures,  and  defends  them  from  their  enemies.  With 
it,  also,  he  corrects  them  when  disobedient,  and  brings  them  back  when 
wandering.  This  staff  is  associated  as  inseparably  with  the  shepherd  as  the 
goad  is  with  the  ploughman.  David,  in  the  4th  verse  of  the  23d  Psalm,  has  an 
extended  reference  to  the  shepherd  and  his  kind  offices,  and  among  them  is  an 
allusion  to  this  rod:  "Thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  me" — in  every 
way  in  which  these  are  employed  by  the  good  shepherd  in  the  discharge  of  his 
office. 

And  now  the  lights  are  out  in  the  village,  the  shepherds  are  asleep  by  the 
side  of  their  flocks,  the  tinkling  bell  from  the  fold  falls  faintly  on  the  still  night 
air,  and  the  watch-dog  bays  drowsily  from  his  kennel  at  the  gate.  Good  night, 
lair  world ;  'tis  time  to  seek  repose,  and 

M  The  timely  dew  of  sleep, 
Now  falling  with  soft  slamh'roue  weight, 
Incline*  our  eyelids." 

Let  us  first  read,  and  meditate  a  while  upon  that  delightful  chapter  in  John,4 
where  our  blessed  Saviour  appropriates  all  these  characters  of  a  good  shepherd 
to  himself. 

1  Gen.  xxxilL  13.  »  Geo.  xxxllL  17.  »  Micah  vli  14.  «  John  x.  1-7* 
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TIBNIN-HUNIN.* 
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Olive*  and  oil. 
Itavines  and  road* 
Partridges  and  falcons. 
Gazelles  and  bustards. 
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Messengers 
A  divan. 
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Morning.  EmiEK  from  association  of  ideas,  or  from  the  barking  of  dog 

jackals,  and  the  tinkling  of  bells,  my  head  has  been  crowded  with  visions 
shepherds,  and  flocks,  and  wild  beasts,  and  wild  Arabs,  all  night  long.  Then, 
ere  it  was  full?  light,  the  reality  was  before  me,  and  I  have  been  out  watching 
an  Oriental  village  wake  into  life  as  the  morning  comes  on.  There  were  some 
astir  long  before  the  dawn,  loading  donkeys  and  camels,  and  setting  off  as  if 
going  to  market.  Then  came  ploughmen,  goad  in  hand,  and  plough  and  yoke  on 
the  shoulder,  dri?ing  their  tiny  oxen  afield.  Later  still,  women  and  girls  de- 
scended to  the  fountain  with  their  "pitchers"  to  draw  water  ;  and  as  the  sun 
rose  over  these  dark  mountains  of  Naphtali,  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and 
forth  from  the  folds  poured  thousands  of  goats,  sheep,  and  young  cattle,  radi- 
ating in  all  directions,  and  spreading  themselves  over  the  hills  in  eager  haste 
to  crop  their  fragrant  food  while  the  dew  lay  upon  it.  The  whole  scene  has 
been  one  of  entire  novelty  in  my  experience. 

Here,  now,  is  another,  equally  novel,  perhaps,  and  quite  as  agreeable, 
Salim  has  placed  our  breakfast,  smoking  hot,  on  this  great  rock,  that  the 
muleteers,  while  we  enjoy  it,  may  strike  the  tent  and  prepare  for  marching. 
In  a  few  minutes  our  tabernacle  will  disappear  from  its  place  entirely  and  for 
ever.  It  is  to  this  that  Hezekiah  compares  his  life  in  the  cutting  off  of  his 
days:  "  Mine  age  is  departed,  and  is  removed  from  me  as  a  shepherd's  tent"1 
— suddenly  and  wholly,  leaving  not  a  trace  behind.  And  such  is  life  at  the 
best  and  longest— a  pilgrimage  in  tents  soon  to  be  struck,  folded  up,  and  vanish 
away,  "  till  the  heavens  be  no  more." 

•  [Neither  Tlbnln  nor  Hnnln  is  a  Scriptural  name.  They  are  or  were  strong  fortresses,  that 
flpnrc  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  and  In  later  history.  In  this  chapter  we  cross  the  bound- 
ary between  Asher  and  NaphtalL  Napiitall  is  remarkable  for  striking  highland  and  sylvan 
scenery.  The  words  of  Jacob,  "  Kaphtali  Is  a  hind  let  loose,"  have  been  also  translated, 
"  Naphtall  is  a  spreading  tctebinth,"— quite  the  aspect  of  this  district  Though  the  trii*  of 
Niiphlali  was  not  a  distinguished  one,  its  territory  was  the  scene  of  so  mo  great  cventa.  such  as 
Abraham's  defent  of  the  Mesopotumian  kings,  and  Joshua's  defeat  of  the  confederate  Canaau- 
Itcs  o/thc  north.-  Eix] 
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We  may  leave  the  servants  to  pack  up  and  pursue  the  regular  route  over  cuapteb 
that  hill  to  the  north-east  on  the  road  to  Tibnin,  while  we  take  down  that  xv> 
wady  Shimaliyeh,  and  thence  northward  to  the  ruins  of  Em  el  'Awamid.  In 
no  other  place  will  you  find  such  perfect  specimens  of  ancient  oil-mills  and  ou- 
presses,  in  a  word,  such  a  complete  exhibition  of  what  a  large  Phoenician  agri-  PreMca- 
cultural  village  was.   That  road  which  passes  over  the  hill  to  the  south  leads 
np  a  long  ravine  to  Yathir,  thence  into  the  great  wady  Aiun,  which  it  follows 
for  many  miles,  past  the  site  of  Hazor,  past  Rumeish,  and  Kefr  Bur'Sam,  and 
Giah,  to  Safed  and  Tiberias.   There  are  many  ruins  along  it ;  indeed,  every 
village  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  town.   We  shall  visit  some  of  them  on 
our  return. 

And  this  is  Em  el  'Awamid — the  mother  of  columns — and  a  curious  place  it  Em  el 
ii.  But  nearly  all  these  pillars  are  square.  'Awamid. 

These  are  the  upright  posts  of  the  oil-presses.  You  observe  that  they 
stand  in  pairs  about  two  feet  apart,  having  a  deep  groove  in  the  inner  faces, 


ANCIRKT  OIL-MILLS  AXD  PRESSES. 

ranning  from  top  to  bottom.    In  this  groove  moved  the  plank  on  the  top  of 
the  olive  cheeses,  forced  down  by  a  beam,  as  a  lever,  acting  against  this  huge 
stone  which  lies  on  the  top  of  the  columns.   Here  is  the  stone  trough  into 
which  the  oil  ran ;  and  close  by  are  two  immense  basins,  in  which  the  olives 
*erc  ground  to  a  pidp  by  the  stone  wheel  that  was  rolled  over  them.  This 
basin  is  nearly  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  must  have  cost  no  small  labour 
to  cut  it  out  of  the  mountain  and  bring  it  to  this  spot.   It  is  polished  per- 
fectly smooth  by  loug  use.   Here  is  another  basin,  smaller  and  more  concave. 
It  may  have  served  to  tread  the  olives  with  the  feet — a  process  not  now  used,  TreadinK 
but  to  which  there  is  an  allusion  in  Micah  vi.  15 :  "  Thou  shalt  tread  the  the  0,iT* 
olives,  but  thou  shalt  not  anoint  thee  with  oil." 

Were  all  these  upright  and  prostrate  columns  parts  of  oil-presses  ? 

Most  of  them.   A  few  seem  to  have  belonged  to  houses,  or  were  the  posts 
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pa  w  of  gateways,  but  the  great  majority  were  presses,  and  they  apeak  of  vast  olive- 
i  IL  orchards,  not  a  trace  of  which  now  remains.  When  we  reflect  that  these  ruins 
have  been  broken  up,  and  carried  off  to  the  surrounding  villages  from  time 
immemorial,  we  may  well  be  astonished  at  the  number  which  still  remain. 
And  here  let  me  inform  you,  for  your  guidance  among  ruins,  that  it  does  not 
follow  that  every  village  whose  houses  arc  built,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  large 
old  stone,  must  necessarily  lie  ancient,  not  even  if  it  should  itself  be  now  a 
ruin.  That  village  to  the  west  of  us  is  almost  entirely  made  of  such  stone, 
taken  from  here,  and  it  is  fast  falling  into  decay,  though  it  may  not  be  five 
hundred  years  old. 
What  a  wild,  broken  region  spreads  up  the  mountain  to  the  east  of  us  ! 
Aavine*  Those  ravines  are  different  branches  of  the  great  wady  Jelo,  which  enters 
mmI  road*.  t|ie  pjam  0f  near]v  opposite  the  city.  Our  road  lies  in  the  bottom  of  this 
branch  from  the  south-east,  called  wady  Uabis,  and  it  is  time  we  should  de- 
scend into  it  and  prosecute  our  journey ;  and,  when  in,  we  shall  not  get  out 
for  two  hours,  but  must  wind  about  according  to  its  own  eccentricities,  some- 
times between  cliffs  perpendicular  and  bare,  at  others  less  precipitous,  and 
clothed  with  beautiful  oak  woods.  II ere  comes  in  the  road  from  Kan  a,  and 
high  up  the  face  of  this  rampart  on  our  left  is  a  tomb  cut  in  the  rock.  He 
who  made  it  must  have  been  like  Edom,  ambitious  to  place  his  nest  as  high 
as  the  eagle  ;  and  yet,  saith  the  Lord,  "  I  will  hring  thee  down  from  thence." 1 
And,  long  ages  ago,  his  dust  was  scattered  in  this  brawling  brook,  and  swept 
away  to  the  sea  of  Tyre.  Here  is  an  extraordinary  growth  of  cactus,  climbing 
the  face  of  the  cliff  for  many  hundred  feet, — the  only  thing  of  the  kind  I  have 
seen  in  Syria.  We  begin  to  hear  the  tinkling  of  our  mule-bells,  and  now  and 
then  the  song  of  the  driver  comes  echoing  down  between  these  gigautic  cliffs. 
And  there  is  the  sharp  crack  of  Salim's  gun.  They  are  evidently  enjoying 
our  romantic  valley  and  this  delicious  air. 
What  bird  is  that  whose  call  rings  responsive  from  side  to  side? 
The  part-  The  red-legged  partridge,  of  which  there  are  countless  flocks  in  these  hills 
rtdge"  and  wadies  of  Naphtali.  It  is  at  them  that  Salim  is  exercising  his  skill. 
Should  he  succeed  we  shall  have  the  better  dinner,  for  they  are  twice  as  largo 
as  our  American  quail,  to  which,  in  other  respects,  they  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance. Hear  how  they  cackle  and  call  to  one  another  directly  above  our 
heads.  They  are  very  wary,  however,  and  often  lead  the  vexed  hunter  over 
many  a  weary  mile  of  rough  mountains  before  he  can  get  a  shot  at  them. 

The  emeers  and  feudal  chiefs  of  the  country  hunt  them  with  the  hawk,  and 
keep  up,  with  great  pride,  the  ancient  sport  of  falconry.  The  birds  are  gene- 
rally brought  from  Persia  and  the  cold  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  do  not 
thrive  well  in  this  climate.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  a  large  one  for  wood-cock 
and  red-legged  partridges,  and  a  smaller  for  the  quail 
The  Beg  at  the  castle  of  Tibnln  which  we  are  now  approaching,  always  keej** 
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several  of  these  large  falcons  on  their  perches  in  his  grand  reception-hall,  chapter 
where  they  are  tended  with  the  utmost  care.   I  have  been  out  on  the  moun-  XY> 
tains  to  see  them  hunt,  and  it  is  a  most  exciting  scene.   The  cnieers  sit  on  the  &i- 
their  horses,  holding  the  birds  on  their  wrists,  and  the  woods  are  filled  with  ^ 
their  retainers,  beating  about  and  shouting,  to  start  up  and  drive  toward  them 
the  poor  partridges.   When  near  enough,  the  falcon  is  launched  from  the 
hand,  and  swoops  down  upon  his  victim  like  an  eagle  hasting  to  the  prey. 
After  he  has  struck  his  quarry,  the  falcon  flies  a  short  distance,  and  lights  on 
the  ground,  amid  the  redoubled  shouts  of  the  sportsmen.   The  keeper  darts 
forward,  secures  both,  cuts  the  throat  of  the  partridge,  and  allows  his  captor 
to  suck  its  blood.   This  is  his  reward.   Notwithstanding  the  exhilaration  of 
the  sport,  I  could  never  endure  the  falcon  himself.   There  is  something  almost 
wtanic  in  his  eye,  and  in  the  ferocity  with  which  he  drinks  the  warm  life- 
Wood  of  his  innocent  victim.   I  once  saw  some  men  of  Tortosa  catching  the 
Syrian  quail  with  a  small  hawk.   This  was  done  on  foot,  each  sportsman  Hunting 
carrying  his  bird  on  the  right  wrist,  and  beating  the  bushes  with  a  stick  held  JJJj1^ 
in  his  left  hand.   These  quails  are  less  than  the  American  ;  are  migratory, 
coming  here  in  early  spring,  and  passing  on  to  the  north.   They  hide  under 
the  bushes,  and  will  not  rise  on  the  wing  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  a  dog,  or  by 
the  hunter  himself.   I  was  surprised  to  see  how  quickly  and  surely  the  little 
hawk  seized  liis  game.   His  reward,  also,  was  merely  the  blood  of  the  bird. 
I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  Jews  in  ancient  days  were  acquainted  with 
falconry,  but  David  complains  that  Saul  hunted  for  his  blood  as  one  doth  hunt 
for  a  partridge  in  the  mountains  ;l  and  this  hunting  of  the  same  bird  on  these 
mountains,  and  giving  their  Wood  to  the  hawk,  reminds  one  of  the  sad  com- 
plaint of  the  persecuted  son  of  Jesse. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo  the  smaller  falcon  is  taught  to  assist  the  Hunting 
sportsman  to  capcure  the  gazelle.  Neither  horse  nor  greyhound  can  overtake 
these  fleet  creatures  on  the  open  desert,  and  therefore  the  Arabs  have  taught 
the  liawk  to  fasten  on  their  forehead,  and  blind  them  by  incessant  flapping  of 
their  wings.  Bewildered  and  terrified,  they  leap  about  at  random,  and  are 
easily  captured.  They  are  also  trained  to  attack  the  bustard  in  the  same  m,0  tm»- 
region.  This  bird  is  about  as  large  as  a  turkey,  and  highly  prized  by  the  lovers  t*"L 
of  game  ;  but  as  they  keep  on  the  vast  level  plains,  where  there  is  nothing  to 
screen  the  cautious  hunter,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  within  gunshot  of 
them.  When  they  rise  in  the  air,  the  little  falcon  flies  up  from  beneath  and 
fastens  on  one  of  their  wings,  and  then  both  come  whirling  over  and  over  to 
the  ground,  when  the  hunter  quickly  seizes  the  bustard,  and  delivers  his 
brave  bird  from  a  position  not  particularly  safe  or  comfortable.  They  will  even 
bring  down  the  largest  eagle  in  the  same  way ;  but  in  this  desperate  game 
they  are  sometimes  torn  to  pieces  by  the  insulted  majesty  of  the  feathered 
kingdom. 
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part  -  And  now  we  have  gained  the  summit  of  this  long  ravine,  let  me  inform  you 
that  it  is  but  one  of  many  which  cut  down,  in  all  directions,  from  the  high 
plateaus  of  Naphtali.   We  shall  be  obliged  to  regulate  our  march  in  all  cases 

Titmin.  according  to  their  dictation.  Yonder  is  TibnSn,  crowning  the  top  of  a  lofty 
Tell,  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial.  It  rises  like  a  huge  hay  stack  at  least 
two  hundred  feet  above  all  its  surroundings.  The  present  buildings  are  com- 
paratively modern,  but  it  figured  in  the  wars  of  the  Crusaders,  by  whom  it  was 
called  Torom  No  doubt  those  mailed  champions  of  the  Cross  often  dashed  up 
Wady  Habis  in  a  style  very  different  from  our  peaceful  and  pleasant  saunter, 
and  on  a  very  different  errand,  for  they  had  to  encounter  the  victorious 
squadrons  of  the  terrible  Salad  in.   Toron  is  not,  probably,  the  most  ancient 

The  castle,  name  of  this  castle.  A  place  so  conspicuous,  so  strong,  and  so  central,  must 
have  always  been  occupied,  as  it  is  now,  by  the  family  that  governed  the  pro- 
vince around  it ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  traces  of  that  more  ancient  castle. 
The  top  of  the  Tell  is  perforated  like  a  honey-comb  with  old  cisterns ;  and  on  the 
east  side  are  heavy  foundations,  the  stones  of  which  have  the  Phoenician  bevel. 
They  may  have  been  there  at  the  time  of  Joshua,  and  Tibnin  probably  repre- 
sents some  one  of  the  places  given  to  Naphtali,  though  what  one  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  The  Beg  informed  me  that  Jezzar  Pasha  of  Acre  destroyed 
this  castle,  broke  down  the  wall,  and  filled  up  the  ditch,  which  ran  quite  round 
the  Tell.  He  did  the  same  to  Hunfn,  and,  indeed,  to  all  the  castles  in  these 
mountains,  and  killed  or  expelled  the  native  chiefs.  If  the  BtUcIier  had 
done  nothing  worse,  he  would  have  deserved  praise  rather  than  censure.  After 
his  death,  however,  the  feudal  lords  returned  more  greedy  and  tyrannical  than 
ever. 

TJio  ko-  The  present  head  of  the  house  of  Aly  es  Sughir  pretends  that  his  ancestors 
vcrnor.     were  majc  ^yg^jg  0f  jjelad  Bsharah  by  the  great  Saladin  himself.  This 

may  l>e  fairly  doubted,  though  I  do  not  know  when  they  actually  rose  to  power 
in  the  country. 
Shall  we  call  on  this  governor  in  the  castle  ? 

By  no  means.   There  would  be  no  getting  away  until  to-morrow.  Two 
years  ago  I  spent  the  night  there  with  my  family,  and  that  will  last  me  all  my 
life.    I  had  no  intention  of  doing  such  a  foolish  thing  then,  but  began  to  pitch 
the  tents  in  some  threshing-floors  which  overlook  the  wady  on  the  north  of  tho 
castle.   The  Beg  had  seen  us  pass,  and  despatched  a  messenger  to  invite  us  to 
Mc*.       his  palace.   I  sent  au  apology.   Then  came  a  deputation  "  more  honourable," 
*ciiecrs     ]us  secretary  and  a  near  relative,  with  a  note  from  the  Beg,  urging  the  in  vita- 
honour-    tion  80  earnestly  that  I  felt  obliged  to  comply.    This  sending  honourable 
able"      princes  to  press  the  request  reminded  me  at  the  time  of  the  way  in  which 
Balak  overcame  the  real  or  pretended  reluctance  of  Balaam.    "  He  sent  again 
princes,  more,  and  more  honourable  than  they ;  and  they  said  to  liim,  Let 
nothing,  I  pray  thee,  hinder  thee  from  coming  unto  me." 1    This  is  a  very 
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ancient  and  very  common  custom.   Everything  is  done  by  mediation.   Thus  chapter 
the  centurion  sent  unto  J esus  elders,  beseeching  him  that  he  would  come  and  xv- 
heal  his  servant.1   In  a  hundred  instances  I  have  been  pressed  and  annoyed  Mediator* 
by  these  mediating  ambassadors.   Their  importunity  takes  no  denial  To 
save  ourselves  from  such  a  siege,  we  will  keep  quite  clear  of  the  castle,  and 
go  cn  about  half  an  hour  to  a  well  at  the  bottom  of  that  wady  east  of  us, 
and  there  take  our  lunch.   In  the  meantime,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of 
that  visit,  as  the  cheapest  way  into  the  interior  of  a  Metawely  governor's 
palace. 

The  old  Beg  received  me  with  the  utmost  politeness, — descended  from  his 
livan,  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks,  and  insisted  on  my  sharing  his  elevated  seat.  A  divan. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him,  but  he  in- 
sisted that  he  had  been  at  my  house  in  Beirut  some  fifteen  years  before, 
and  that  I  had  done  him  a  very  important  service  by  speaking  a  word  in  his 
behalf  in  the  right  quarter.  It  may  have  been  so  ;  at  any  rate,  he  was  as  kind 
as  he  knew  how  to  be — gave  me  a  Metawely  dinner,  and  kept  me  up  till  late, 
talking  al>out  all  sorts  of  topics  before  a  full  divan  of  his  relatives  and  retainers, 
and  then  had  my  bed  spread  on  the  same  divan.  According  to  court  etiquette 
at  Tibnin,  the  ladies  of  my  party  had  their  own  apartment,  and,  after  being 
served  with  dinner,  they  called  on  the  great  sit,  or  lady  of  the  Beg,  whose 
aj>artraents  were  in  another  section  of  the  castle.  It  would  be  tedious  to  detail 
all  they  saw  and  heard ;  but  they  were  much  pleased  with  some  of  the 
"  harem,"  who  appeared  modest,  lady-like,  and  pretty.  Others,  however,  were 
coarse  and  ill-bred  enough. 

I  was  greatly  disappointed  in  the  Beg.  His  conversation  was  incessant, 
loud,  and  often  utterly  absurd.  We  fell  at  last  into  a  rambling  and  useless 
discussion  atxmt  religion,  in  which  Mohammed's  character  and  prophetic  claims 
were  handled  rudely  enough,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  dervishes  present;  and 
at  midnight  I  was  glad  to  break  up  the  divan,  and  try  to  sleep— no  easy  task,  Asieepiew 
or,  rather,  it  was  impossible.  The  visitors  had  filled  the  divan  with  tleas,  and  J}^1- 
the  wind,  which  began  to  blow  hard  before  we  left  our  tents,  proved  to  be  one 
of  those  siroccos  which  make  all  sorts  of  vermin  doubly  active  and  man  exces- 
sively  nervous.  The  whole  night  was  passed  in  fruitless  skirmishes  with  these 
contemptible  enemies,  and  the  suffocating  wind  whistled  and  piped  most  dole- 
ful tunes  through  every  chink  and  cranny  of  the  old  castle.  The  ladies  had 
fared  even  worse  than  myself,  and  the  morning  found  us  dejected,  Jieadachy, 
and  quite  discouraged.  Having  with  difficulty  achieved  a  breakfast,  in  the 
midst  of  confusion  which  reminded  me  of  Scott's  Highland  stories,  we  took  a 
guide  from  the  Beg  and  started  for  Huniu,  where  we  expect  to  get  to-night. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  experience  of  that  dismal  nigl^J,  nor  the  charming  Romantic 
ride  of  that  day  through  these  romantic  wadies  of  old  Naphtali.  We  filled  our  wadiesof 
water-bottles  at  these  very  wells  where  we  are  now  quietly  taking  lunch,  and  N*phulL 
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part  then  rode  over  that  hill  east  of  us.  Beyond  it  our  guide  turned  suddenly  to 
the  left  down  a  shallow  ravine,  but  one  that  deepened  every  moment,  until  we 
were  completely  shut  in  between  lofty  walls  of  grey  rock.  Deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  we  dived  for  more  than  an  hour,  to  where  two 
other  wadies  joined  ours — one  from  the  south,  the  other  from  the  east.  The 
three  in  one  trend  off  toward  the  north,  and,  under  the  name  of  Hajeir,  descend 
to  the  Litany  at  Jisr  K'ak'aiyeh.  The  one  from  the  south  passes  by  an  ancient 
castle  called  Dubay,  about  which  nothing  need  be,  and  very  little  can  be  said. 
We  took  the  eastern  ravine,  called  Hula  (from  a  village  at  the  head  of  it) — 
strange,  wild,  romantic.  For  miles  the  path  was  literally  roofed  over  with  a 
dense  canopy  of  trees  and  bushes,  forming,  with  the  bed  of  the  brook  whose 
windings  we  had  to  follow,  a  sort  of  tunnel  wholly  peculiar.  We  were  often 
obliged  to  lie  flat  on  the  necks  of  our  horses,  and  lie  drawn  through  this  ver- 
dant vault  by  main  force.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  we  emerged  from  this 
labyrinth,  and  climbed  a  steep  and  lofty  hill  to  the  village  of  Hula — the  same 
name,  nearly,  as  that  of  the  lake  below  Hunin.  We  intended  to  rest  a  while 
there ;  but  such  a  mob  of  rude  Met&wclics,  of  every  age  and  sex,  lieset  us, 
clamorous  to  sec  the  aeigniordt — as  they  call  Frank  ladies — that  we  were 
compelled  to  decamp  immediately,  and,  after  another  hour's  pleasant  ride,  we 
pitched  our  tents  among  the  oaks,  olives,  and  terebinths  on  the  western  margin 
of  the  vale  of  Hunin. 

And  now,  lunch  over,  let  us  ride,  and  to  the  south-east  for  half  an  hour,  to 
avoid  the  wady  in  which  our  story  has  been  entangled.  We  are  passing 
through  the  very  heart  of  Naphtali,  wild  and  savage,  just  fitted  to  be  the  home 
of  that  warlike  tribe.  No  European,  and  but  very  few  native  travellers,  ever 
venture  along  this  desolate  road.  We  shall  soon  get  down  to  an  old  guard- 
house, called  Beer  en  N&kkar,  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  traveller 
through  this  dangerous  district  Off  yonder  to  the  south-west  is  'Ain'ata,  sup- 
Anathaor  posed  to  be  the  Anatha  or  Beth- Anath  given  to  Naphtali;  and  half  an  hour 
a  oath.  farther  80uth  is  Bmt  Jebail  -daughter  of  a  little  mountain  (to  translate),  and 
the  capital  of  this  region.  To  the  left  of  us,  in  the  woods,  is  a  ruin  with 
columns,  and  foundations  of  old  temples,  called  Kfihrikha,  and  the  entire 
neighbourhood  is  crowded  with  ancient  but  deserted  sites.  A  long,  rocky 
ascent  eastward  now  leads  us  to  Neby  Muhaibecb— a  celebrated  saint  of  the 
Metawelies — picturesquely  perched  upon  a  bold  promontory.  We  pass  north 
of  it  on  the  direct  road  to  Mais  el  Jebel,  which  is  just  visible  yonder  to  the 
Water-  north-east  of  us.  Let  ine  call  your  attention  to  this  very  unromantie,  non- 
P*01*  poetic  pool.  Every  village  in  this  region  has  one  or  more  of  them  for  their 
herds  and  flocks.  In  very  dry  seasons  they  entirely  fail ;  and  there  are 
frequent  allusions* to  such  a  calamity  in  the  Bible.  It  is  among  the 
threatened  judgments  upon  unbelieving  Israel  that  the  Lord  will  dry  up  all 
their  pools.1 
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Do  the  people  drink  this  composition  of  nastiness  ?  ciuptkr 

Many  do,  and  all  use  this  water  for  culinary  and  other  household  purposes.  XY> 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  flocks  and  herds  standing  up  to  their 
bellies  in  these  pools,  and  the  people  filling  their  jars  in  the  midst  of  them.  I 
have  been  obliged  to  driuk  it  myself  when  of  the  colour  of  soap-suds,  full  of 
living  animalculcc,  and  with  a  strong  smell  of  the  barn-yard.  I  once  gave  five 
piastres  to  get  a  jar  of  good  water  at  this  Hunin  where  we  are  to  spend  the 
night,  was  cheated  at  last,  and  compelled  to  drink  this  abominable  decoction. 
The  Jews  of  all  this  region  must  have  been  supplied  with  water  in  the  same 
way.  Natural  fountains  are  very  rare,  nor  can  wells  be  dug  with  success.  The 
ancient  inhabitants,  however,  dei>ended  greatly  upon  cisterns,  and  there  are 
countless  numbers  of  them  about  these  old  sites ;  but  the  water,  even  in  these,  is 
filthy  and  full  of  vermin,  unless  great  care  be  taken  to  keep  themclean  and  sweet. 

That  is  quite  sufficient  on  this  topic.   There  seems  to  be  a  castle  here.  Has 
the  place  any  historic  name  ? 

Nqt  that  I  know  of.  The  castle,  at  least  in  its  present  form,  is  compara- 
tively modern.  There  are  traces,  however,  of  genuine  antiquity  about  this  Mais, 
and  I  doubt  not  there  was  once  a  J e  wish  town  here.  But  we  must  pass  on  to  our 
camp-ground  at  Iluuln,  which  is  still  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  north-east  of  us. 

How  charming  these  hills,  clothed  with  evergreen  oaks,  terebinth,  and  bay 
trees! 

This  maybe  my  twentieth  visit,  and  yet  they  appear  as  lovely  now  as  on  the  Beauty  of 
day  I  first  saw  them.   Such  beauty  never  wearies  the  eye— always  rejoices  the  the  hllu- 
heart.    Let  the  muleteers  go  on  and  pitch  the  tent,  while  we  turn  up  to  this 
ruin  on  our  right,  called  Mttnarah.   Step  out  now  upon  this  rocky  platform, 
and  enjoy  at  your  leisure,  and  in  silence,  a  panorama  more  beautiful  and  as 
vast  as  that  which  Moses  saw  from  the  top  of  Pisgah. 

Well !  I  have  never  seen  any  prospect  to  equal  that 

I  presume  not.  The  declivity  sinks  teneath  our  feet  down— down,  sheer 
down  fifteen  hundred  feet  and  more,  to  the  plain  of  the  Huleh ;  and  when  you 
can  withdraw  your  gaze  from  this  scene  of  utmost  loveliness,  turn  to  that  which  Majmifl- 
surrounds  it.  Lofty  Lebanon  stretches  northward  to  the  snowy  summit  of  cem  v,ew- 
Sunnin,  which  looks  down  on  Coelo-Syria  and  the  ruins  of  Baalbek.  Before  us 
Hermon  lifts  Ids  head  to  heaven  in  solemn  and  solitary  majesty.  Those 
sugar-loaf  hills  on  that  vast  plateau  to  the  east  and  south-east  are  so  many 
landmarks  in  the  misty  and  mysterious  ITauran.  with  the  Great  Desert  of 
Arabia  l>ehind  and  beyond.  Those  shadowy  lines  that  bound  the  hazy  horizon 
to  the  south  are  Gilead  and  Bashan,  the  territories  of  old  Sihon  and  Og,  kings 
of  the  Amorites.  On  our  right  are  the  mountains  of  the  Gatilees  and  Samaria, 
while  behind  us  the  hills  of  Naphtalf  and  Ashcr  sink,  by  successive  terraces, 
•town  to  the  sea-coast  of  Acre,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  What  countless  thoughts 
cluster  around  such  a  group  of  things  and  names  as  this  ! 

Not  to  confuse  the  mind  with  dim  distances  and  immeasurable  magnitudes, 
let  us  study  a  while  this  noble  vale  beneath  us.   It  is  the  basin  of  the  Jordan, 
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part  the  birth-place  of  that  sacred  river  in  which  the  Son  of  God  was  baptized. 
"•  During  the  rainy  months  of  winter  it  receives  a  hundred  little  tributaries  from 
those  snowy  ravines  around  the  north  end  of  Hermon.  From  thence  it  cuts 
its  way  through  dark  beds  of  lava,  some  twenty  miles,  to  the  great  fountain  of 
Fuarr,  below  Hasbeiya,  which  is  its  most  distant  jxrmanent  source.  With  the 
name  of  Hasbany  it  passes  southward  to  this  plain  and  marsh  of  the  Huleh, 
receiving  on  its  way  the  stream  from  Shib'ah,  the  great  fountain  of  Sureld, 
oeneath  Kcfr  ShuVah,  and  the  Luisany  at  El  Ghujar.  Thus  augmented,  it 
penetrates  the  marsh  about  five  miles,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  Leddan,  from 
Tell  el  Kady,  and  the  Baniasy,  from  Banias,  united  a  short  half  mile  north  of 
Sources  of  the  Tell  called  Sheikh  Yusuf.  Of  these  main  branches  of  the  Jordan,  the 
Hasl>any  is  the  longest  by  forty  miles,  the  Leddan  is  much  the  largest,  and  the 
Baniasy  the  most  beautiful.  Besides  these,  a  considerable  stream  comes  from 
the  plain  of  Ijon,  the  joint  contribution  of  the  Derdarah  and  Ruahiny,  west  of 
AbeL  Several  immense  fountains  also  burst  out  along  the  base  of  this  moun- 
tain on  which  we  are  standing,  and  send  their  streams  through  the  marsh  to 
the  river  and  the  lake.  The  largest  are  those  of  Blat  and  El  Mellahah,  The 
lake  itself  may  be  eight  miles  long,  and  six  broad  across  the  north  end,  but  it 
runs  to  a  point  southward,  where  the  Jordan  leaves  it.  This  is  the  Meroni  of 
Joshua,  the  Samechonitis  of  the  Greeks,  the  Huleh  of  the  Arabs.  The  plain 
and  marsh  above  it  are  about  ten  miles  square.  The  eastern  half  is  sufficiently 
dry  for  cultivation,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  great  granary  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  the  boast  of  the  Arabs.  The  climate  is  warm,  the  soil  fat  as  that  of 
Egypt,  and  the  whole  is  irrigated  by  innumerable  canals  from  the  Hasbany, 
the  Leddan,  and  the  Baniasy. 

In  the  centre  rises  the  Leddan,  at  the  base  of  that  circular  mound,  which  you 
can  trace  by  the  line  of  trees  around  its  outer  margin.  It  marks  the  site  of 
the  Sidonian  Laish,  the  Dan  of  the  Bible.  Often  have  I  sat  under  its  great 
oak,  and  gazed  in  dreamy  delight  upon  the  luxuriant  plain  of  the  H  filch.  No 
wonder  the  spies  exclaimed,  "  We  have  seen  the  land,  and,  behold,  it  is  very 
good :  a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything  that  is  in  the  earth." 1 

We  have  spread  out  before  us  one  of  the  great  battle-fields  of  the  Bible— a 
vast  theatre  built  by  the  Architect  of  the  universe ;  and  upon  its  splendid  stAge 
has  many  a  bloody  tragedy  been  played  out  in  downright  earnest.  In  the 
opening  scene  the  chief  actor  is  no  less  a  personage  than  the  u  Father  of  the 
Faithful,"  scattering  to  the  winds  those  hard-named  confederates  who  con- 
quered Sodom,  and  carried  away  righteous  Lot,  with  lus  family,  captive 
Abraham  was  sitting  in  his  tent-door,  under  the  great  oak  of  Mature,  when  a 
fugitive  from  the  vale  of  Siddim  brought. the  tidings  of  his  nephew's  captivity. 
This  was  no  time  for  rending  of  garments  and  fruitless  lamentations.  Arming 
his  own  servants— three  hundred  and  eighteen— and  sending  a  hasty  summoris 
to  Mature,  and  his  brothers  Eshcol  and  Aner,  to  join  him,  he  set  off  in  hot  pur- 

1  JuUg.  xvilL  9,  10. 
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suit  Passing  Bethlehem  and  Salem,  he  swept  over  the  mountains,  and  along  chaptkh 
the  plains  of  Sychar  and  Esdraelon,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  day  (Jose-  *Y 
phus  says  he  attacked  them  on  the  fifth  night)  lie  was  probably  climbing  these 
hills  of  Naphtali.  From  these  l>old  headlands  he  could  seo  with  perfect  dis- 
tinctness the  epemy  carousing  in  careless  security  around  the  fountain  of 
Leddan.  Having  made  the  necessary  dispositions  for  the  attack,  he  waits  for 
the  veil  of  darkness  ;  then,  like  an  avalanche  from  the  mountains,  he  bursts 
upon  the  sleeping  host.  The  panic  is  immediate  and  universal,  the  confusion 
inextricable,  the  rout  wild  and  ruinous.  No  one  knows  friend  from  foe.  They 
trample  down  and  slay  each  other,  are  swamped  in  miry  canals,  and  entangled 
and  torn  to  pieces  in  the  thorny  jungles  of  the  Baniasy.  Terror  lends  wings 
to  the  fugitives.  They  climb  Castle  Hill,  rush  along  the  vale  of  Yaf&ry,  and, 
descending  to  the  great  plain  by  Beit  Jenn,  cease  not  their  frantic  flight  until 
they  reach  Hobah,  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus.1  Abraham  returns 
victorious  to  Laish,  which  is  Dan ;  the  captives  are  released,  and  the  goods 
collected.  None  have  perished  ;  nothing  is  lost.  In  triumph,  and  with  de- 
vout thanksgiving,  he,  who  through  faith  waxed  valiant  in  battle,2  marches 
back  by  Jerusalem  to  his  tent  on  the  plain  of  Mamre.  Thus  falls  the  curtain 
on  the  first  act. 

When  it  is  again  lifted,  the  theatre  is  crowded  with  a  mighty  host — the  Joshua's 
Canaan ite  from  the  east  and  the  west,  the  Amorite,  the  Hittite,  and  the  Jebu-  Tictory 

:  '  1  over  tho 

site  from  the  mountains,  and  the  Ilivitc  under  Hcrmon — "  much  people,  even  c«ooan- 
as  the  sand  that  is  on  the  sea-shore  in  multitude,  with  horses  and  chariots  very  ltet- 
many."3  Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  plain  is  darkened  by  countless 
squadrons  of  the  heathen.  Confident  in  their  numbers,  they  dream  not  of 
danger,  when  Joshua,  with  his  valiant  men  of  war,  falls  suddenly  upon  them. 
The  mighty  shout  strikes  terror  into  every  heart.  The  shock  is  irresistible. 
Jabin,  with  his  confederate  kings,  wakes  only  to  join  the  universal  rout.  This 
vast  theatre  of  plain  and  marsh,  and  valley  and  mountain,  is  covered  with 
fugitives  and  their  fierce  pursuers.  Those  whose  homes  lay  beyond  the  moun- 
tains to  the  north  and  east,  sought  them  by  the  great  wady  of  the  Upper  Jor- 
dan, now  Wady  et  Teim ;  or  out  east  of  Hermon,  in  the  Hauran,  the  land  of 
Mizpeh.  Those  from  the  sea-coast  of  Acre  and  Carmcl  fled  over  these  hills, 
and  down  south-west  by  Hazor  to  Misrephoth-Maim,*  on  the  north  border  of 
the  plain  of  Acre,  now  called  Musheirifeh.  Thence  they  dispersed  to  their 
homes  along  the  sea-board  as  far  south  as  Dor.  Joshua  himself  chased  a 
third  division  along  the  base  of  our  mountain  northward,  past  Abel-Beth- 
Maachah,  through  the  plain  of  Ijon,  down  the  tremendous  gorge  of  the  Litany 
to  the  ford  at  Tamrah,  or  the  bridge  at  the  Khiitweh,  and  thence  over  the 
wooded  spurs  of  Jebel  Rihan  toward  great  Zidon,  behind  whose  lofty  walls 
the  flying  host  alone  could  find  safety.  Returning  southward,  he  recrossed 
the  Litany,  stormed  Hazor,  the  capital  of  King  Jabin,  and  Utterly  consumed  Hwor 


'Gen.  xiv.  15.  «Heh.xl.34.  »  Josh  xl.  1-5.  «  Joah.  xi.  8. 
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the  city  with  fire.1  The  shapeless  ruins  may  still  be  seen  a  few  miles  west  of 
us,  with  the  identical  name,  and  having  a  celebrated  mazar,  sacred  to  Joshua, 
the  son  of  Nun.   The  curtain  drops  over  the  burning  capital. 

And  now  it  rises  once  more,  revealing  a  scene  of  dark  treachery  and  cruel 
slaughter.  See  that  band  of  daring  Danites  creeping  stealthily  around  the 
reedy  margin  of  the  marsh  toward  Laish.  Will  no  one  sound  the  alarm  ? 
Alas  !  the  indolent,  luxurious,  demoralized  citizens  slumber  in  fatal  security, 
soothed  by  the  murmurs  of  their  magnificent  fountain.  And  now  the  mound 
is  gained,  the  walls  scaled,  the  gates  burst  open,  the  city  on  fire,  and  men, 
women,  and  children  fall  in  indiscriminate  butchery.  There  is  no  help — no 
mercy.  They  are  far  from  their  parent  city,  Sidon — have  no  business  with  any- 
body, no  friends,  no  allies.2  The  foul  work  over,  the  murderous  band  sit  down 
in  quiet  possession,  rebuild,  and  call  the  city  Dan,  after  the  father  of  their 
tribe.  Henceforth  it  is  famous  as  the  Ixmndary  on  the  north  of  the  Promised 
Land,  and  u  from  Dan  to  Beersheha  "  becomes  the  proverbial  limit  of  Israel's 
inheritance.8 

ivnpie  of  I  read  this  tragedy  with  feelings  of  indignation  and  abhorrence.  True,  these 
Phoenician  dwellers  in  Laish  were  every  way  ripe  for  destruction.  They  tcert 
lazy,  dwelling  carelessly,  after  the  manner  of  the  Zidonians,  qiuet  and  secure. 
They  had  nothing  to  do.  They  had  no  business  with  any  one.  They  had  »o 
government  and  no  mond  diaracter*  There  was  no  magistrate  in  the  land 
that  might  put  them  to  shame  in  anything.4  They  deserve  little  commisera- 
tion, no  doubt,  but  then  these  Danites  were  thieves  and  robbers,  "  bitter  and 
angry  fellows,"  ready  to  run  upon  and  murder  poor  Micah,  whom  they  had 
plundered  of  his  property.6  They  were  also  traitors  to  their  religion  and  the 
God  of  their  fathers.  Immediately  they  set  up  the  graven  image  stoleu  from 
Micah  ;  and  the  golden  calves  of  Dan  l>ccanie  a  snare  to  all  Israel,  until  they 
were  carried  captive  by  Shalmaneser,  and  placed  in  Halah  and  in  Haljor,  by 
the  Hiver  Gozan.0  Dan  has  ceased  to  be  a  city  for  ages.  Not  one  solitary 
habitation  is  there.  The  fountain  still  pours  forth  its  river  of  delicious  water, 
but  herds  of  black  buffaloes  wash  and  wallow  in  its  crystal  iwols.  You  cannot 
even  examine  the  site  with  satisfaction,  so  dense  is  the  jungle  of  briers,  thorns, 
and  thistles  which  have  overspread  it. 

One  more  act,  and  our  drama  is  ended.  "  A  man  of  Belial — Sheba,  the  son  of 
Biehri— blew  a  trumpet,  and  said,  To  your  tents,  0  Israel.  We  have  no  part 
in  David,  neither  have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse."7  David  was 
extremely  disturbed  at  this  rebellion  of  the  son  of  Bieliri,  and  Joab,  the  bloody 
murderer,  but  mighty  captain,  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  him  through  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel ;  and  he  came  and  besieged  him  in  Abel  of  Beth-Maachah.  There  it 
is,  on  that  long  oval  mound  to  the  north-east  of  us.  I  have  repeatedly  ridden 
Toiuid  it,  and  stood  on  the  top,  trying  to  realize  the  sceue.   Taking  advantage 


JnratTeo- 

Mon  of 
Sheba 


» Josh.  xl.  13.  »  Judg.  xvllL  '2S. 

Judg.  xvlll.  22-25.   •  2  Kings  xrll.  0. 


*  1  Sara.  ill.  20. 
'  2  Sain.  xx.  1. 
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of  an  oblong  knoll  of  natural  rock  that  rises  above  the  surrounding  plain,  the 
original  inhabitants  raised  a  high  mound  sufficiently  large  for  their  city.  With  ' 
a  deep  "  trench"  and  strong  wall,  it  must  have  been  almost  impregnable.  The 
country  on  every  side  is  most  lovely,  well  watered,  and  very  fertile.  The 
Derdara,  from  Ijon,  falls  from  that  plain  by  a  succession  of  cataracts,  and  glides 
swiftly  along  the  western  declivity  of  the  mound,  and  from  the  neighbouring 
mountain  gushes  out  the  powerful  stream  of  Ruahlny.  Such  fountains  and 
brooks  would  convert  any  part  of  this  country  into  a  paradise  of  fruits  and 
ilowers ;  and  such,  no  doubt,  was  Abel,  when  she  was  called  "  a  mother  in  Abel  of 
Israel."  But  the  iron  hoof  of  war  tramples  all  in  the  dust  The  besiegers  ''"'Ah~ 
cast  up  a  mount  against  the  city, "  and  it  stood  in  the  trench,  and  all  the  people 
that  were  with  Joab  battered  the  wall,  to  throw  it  down.  Then  cried  a  wise 
woman  out  of  the  city,  Hear,  hear ;  say,  I  pray  you,  unto  Joab,  Come  near 
hither,  that  I  may  speak  with  thee.  And  when  he  was  come  near  unto  her, 
the  woman  said,  Art  thou  Joab  ?  and  he  answered,  I  am  he.  Then  she  said, 
fiear  the  words  of  thine  handmaid.  And  he  answered,  I  do  hear.  Then  she 
spake,  saying,  They  were  wont  to  speak  in  old  times,  saying,  They  shall  surely 
ask  counsel  at  Abel,  and  so  they  ended  the  matter.  I  am  one  of  them  that 
are  peaceable  and  faithful  in  Israel :  thou  seekest  to  destroy  a  city  and  a 
mother  in  Israel :  why  wilt  thou  swallow  up  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord  ? 
And  Joab  answered  and  said,  Far  be  it,  far  be  it  from  me,  to  swallow  up  or 
destroy.  The  matter  is  not  so ;  but  a  man  of  Mount  Ephraim,  Sheba,  the  son 
of  Bichri  by  name,  hath  lifted  up  his  hand  against  the  king,  even  against 
David :  deliver  him  only,  and  I  will  depart  from  the  city.  And  the  woman 
said,  llis  head  shall  be  thrown  to  thee  over  the  wall.  Then  the  woman  went 
to  all  the  people  in  her  wisdom :  and  they  cut  off  the  head  of  Sheba  the  son  of 
Bichri,  and  cast  it  out  to  Joab :  and  he  blew  a  trumpet,  and  they  retired  from 
the  city,  every  one  to  his  tent,  and  Joab  returned  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  king." 1 
Thus  ends  the  last  act  of  our  tragedy.  The  curtain  falls,  and  we  must  retire 
to  our  tent,  as  did  the  host  of  Joab. 

I  trust  you  will  not  be  greatly  scandalized,  but,  fascinated  with  the  theatre 
and  the  stage,  I  have  been  a  very  heedless  listener  to  your  tragedy. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised.  The  first  time  I  gazed  upon  this  scene  I  should 
have  felt  anything  an  impertinence  that  disturbed  the  pleasing  trance.  But 
seek  not  a  closer  acquaintance.  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment.  Abel 
itself  is  a  sad  example  of  the  utter  decay  and  ruin  that  has  "  swallowed  up  the 
inheritance  of  the  Lord."  The  present  village,  far  from  being  a  mother  in  Present 
Israel,  occupies  only  a  small  portion  of  the  mound  ;  and  wisdom  and  counsel 
will  be  sought  in  vain  at  the  hands  of  the  peasants  who  lounge  in  rags  and 
nlth  upon  the  dunghills  which  barricade  their  streets  and  doors.  And  now  the 
green  hills  of  Naphtali  are  casting  their  shadows  over  the  lovely  Huleh  as  the  sun 
sinks  to  rest  in  the  distant  sea,  and  we  must  hasten  to  our  camp  under  Hunta. 


i  2  Sain,  xx.  15-22. 
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Sowing— Scripture  allusion*. 
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Hight  in  winter. 
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Cold  winds-" an  horrible  tempest" 
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March  M. 


florin.  I  have  been  out  examining  this  castle  and  its  surroundings.  The  view  from 
some  of  the  towers  over  the  Huleh  and  the  eastern  mountains  is  very  grand 
What  place  do  you  suppose  it  may  have  been  in  olden  time  ? 


Many  years  ago  I  thought  it  might  mark  the  site  of  Hazor,  but  since  then 
have  discovered  that  place,  as  I  believe,  a  few  miles  back  in  the  interior ;  and, 


Probably  on  the  whole,  I  have  been  inclined  of  late  to  identify  it  with  Beth-Maachah. 

Mullcuah,  ^e  small  province  of  which  this  city  was  the  capital  is  associated  in  the  Bible 
with  Abel,  and  must  have  extended  round  the  head  of  this  great  marsh  to  the 
vicinity  of  Uunin,  for  Abel  is  just  below  it.  Dr.  Robinson  makes  this  Beth- 
Rehob  ;  but  Dan,  which  is  Tell  el  Kady,  is  said  to  be  in  the  valley  that  beth 
by  Beth-Rchob,  and  this  more  naturally  points  to  Banias,  as  you  will  see 
hereafter.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  either  of  the  Rehobs  given  to  Asher 
was  at  this  place,  for  Hunin  is  in  the  territory  of  Naphtali.  Dan,  however, 
and  the  plain  around  it,  including  Banias,  seem  to  have  belonged  to  Sidon, 
and  that  city,  with  its  territory,  was  assigned  to  Asher.  If  Banias,  therefore, 
is  Beth-Rehob,  it  might  have  been  given  to  Asher  in  the  original  distribution, 
but  it  never  was  really  in  their  possession  ;  for  we  know  from  Judges  i.  31  that 
they  could  not  subdue  it.  So  doubtful,  however,  is  the  location  of  these  citie*, 
that,  if  Rehob  be  Hunin,  I  should  place  Beth-Maachah  at  Banias,  and  ri« 


The  castle,    This  castle  has  a  very  imposing  appearance  from  the  plain  below,  owing  to 


its  position,  and  the  round  towers  which  defend  the  southern  portion  of  it 
These  are,  however,  comparatively  modern.  The  only  part  really  ancient  is 
the  north  end,  which  is  about  three  hundred  feet  square,  and  surrounded  by  * 
fasse  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  forty  feet  wide  and  twenty  deep.  The  original  wall 
was  built  of  large  bevelled  stone,  after  the  Phoenician  manner,  and  bomui 
together  by  iron  cramps,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  few  places  under  the  modem 


I-atc  mow- 
ing. 


ruins. 

Though  we  have  made  an  early  start,  these  farmers  are  in  advance  of  uf. 
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and  are  actually  sowing  barley  at  this  late  season  of  the  year.  Will  it  come  to  oaaptci 
perfection  during  the  brief  space  that  remains  between  this  and  the  harvest  XVI* 
season  in  this  country  ? 

It  is  more  than  possible ;  but  it  depends  entirely  on  the  character  of  the 
coming  spring.  I  have  seen  one  winter,  at  least,  when  there  was  not  enough 
fain  to  enable  the  farmers  to  sow  their  grain  until  the  month  of  February ;  but 
then  there  followed  an  uncommonly  cold  and  wet  March.  The  mountains 
were  covered,  on  the  last  day  of  that  month,  with  a  heavy  fall  of  fresh  snow, 
and  by  the  end  of  April  the  fields  were  rejoicing  in  as  rich  a  crop  as  ever 
gladdened  the  anxious  husbandman.  It  may  be  thus  this  year,  and  it  may 
not  Should  the  rains  cease  early,  no  reaper  will  fill  his  bosom  with  sheaves 
from  these  fields.  These  men  are  therefore  sowing  in  hope  in  a  very  emphatic  Sowing  in 
*nse.  There  is,  at  least,  an  equal  chance  against  them,  and  still  they  plough  hope* 
md  sow  on  vigorously,  with  only  this  basis  for  their  expectations. 

It  was  upon  facts  such  as  these  the  wise  man  founded  his  admonition,  "  In  the  Solomon'* 
morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand ;  for  thou  a 
lowest  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both 
*hall  be  alike  good." 1  Of  course,  the  idea  is,*ow  early  and  sow  late,  as  oppor- 
tunity offers  or  circumstances  require.  And  the  wise  farmer,  in  this  country, 
must  thus  act ;  for  no  human  sagacity,  no  length  of  experience,  will  enable 
iiira  to  determine,  in  any  given  year,  that  what  is  sown  early  will  prosper  l>est. 
If  the  spring  be  late,  wet,  and  cold,  the  early  grain  grows  too  rank, /ex/yw,  and 
is  blasted,  while  the  late  town  yields  a  large  harvest  This  farmer  tells  me,  in 
answer  to  my  question,  that  they  will  be  both  alike  good  this  year,  or,  as  he 
expresses  it,  the  late  will  overtake  the  early.  This  may  be  so,  but,  as  Solomon 
wys,  he  does  not  know  it 

These  men  seem  about  to  realize  the  prophecy  of  Amos :  "Behold,  the  days  AUiuion 
wme,  saith  the  Lord,  that  the  ploughman  shall  overtake  the  reaper."  2  If  I  of  Amo* 
ftruember  correctly,  reaping  will  commence  in  the  coming  month. 

Yes,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  here  just  below  us.  No  doubt 
this  late  ploughing  and  sowing  suggested  the  terms  of  the  prophecy,  and  gave 
^  air  of  verisimilitude  to  it  So,  also,  the  next  clause  in  this  13th  verse,  "  The 
^reader  oi  grapes  shall  overtake  him  that  soweth  seed,"  derives  its  significance 
from  facts  in  agricultural  experience.  The  time  for  the  treading  of  grapes 
"x>mes  on  during  the  dry  months  of  autumn,  and  is  ordinarily  soon  over ;  but 
this  promise  iraplier  luat  the  vintage  will  be  prolonged  into  the  rainy  season, 
*hen  alone  the  husbandman  cau  begin  to  sow  his  seed.  This  does  not  generally 
^cur  until  Noveml>er.  In  the  good  days  of  the  promise,  however,  the  vintage 
*ill  be  abundant  and  long,  while  the  rains  will  be  early  and  copious,  and  thus 
&c  treading  of  grapes  will  run  on  to  the  time  when  the  fall  crops  are  sown. 
This  is  never  actually  the  case  at  present,  yet,  in  seasons  remarkably  favour- 
able, an  approximation  is  seen  sufficiently  near  to  justify  the  allusion. 

1  Ecd.  xi.  &  i  Amos  ix.  13. 
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part      In  Leviticus  xxvi.  3, 6,  there  is  the  same  promise :  "  If  ye  walk  in  ray  statutes 
...  the  vintage  sliall  reach  unto  the  sowing-time."   But  here  the  preceding 
Times  of  parallelism  is  varied.  Instead  of  "  The  ploughman  shall  overtake  the  reaper,"  it 
sowing,     ig  «  your  threshing  shall  reach  unto  the  vintage."  The  threshing  comes  between 
threihSig,  tDe  reaping       the  treading  of  grapes,  and  the  promise,  therefore,  covers 
Tinuge.    another  portion  of  the  farmer's  year.   Reaping  is  done  in  April,  May,  and 
June,  and  the  vintage  is  in  September  and  Octol>er.   Ilence  the  harvest, 
according  to  the  promise,  is  to  be  so  heavy  that  it  will  take  three  or  four 
montlis  to  tread  out  the  grain.   And  here,  again,  actual  experience  suggested 
the  costume  of  the  prophecy.   In  very  abundant  seasons  I  have  often  seen  the 
threshing  actually  prolonged  until  October.   Take  the  three  promises  together, 
and  they  spread  over  the  entire  year  of  the  husbandman.   The  ploughman  will 
continue  his  work  until  that  which  was  first  sown  is  ready  for  the  sickle ;  the 
threshing  follows  the  reaper,  and  extends  to  the  vintage ;  and  then  the  tread- 
ing of  grapes  reaches  to  the  time  to  sow  for  the  next  crop.   And  such  is  the 
happy  nature  of  this  climate,  that  the  whole  series  of  promises  is  even  now 
realized  in  those  favourable  years  in  which  "  the  Lord  gives  rain  in  due 
season." 

What  a  splendid  day,  and  how  warm  too,  for  the  first  of  March ! 
Travelling  We  are  favoured  in  that  respect.  I  was  once  here  with  the  Countess  of 
in  whiter.  gCDiieffen  ner  when  the  ground  was  frozen  hard,  and  flying  clouds 
kept  pelting  me  with  sleet  and  snow  as  I  rode  back  to  Hasbeiya.  Eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-nine  had  been  swept  away  by  a  perfect  deluge  of  rain  and 
snow,  and  the  new  year  came  in  clear  and  cold.  Our  German  friends,  who  had 
been  detained  in  my  house  for  a  month  by  sickness,  had  left  us  several  days 
before,  carrying  the  maid-servant  on  a  kind  of  bier.  As  it  began  to  rain  vio- 
lently soon  after  they  started,  we  were  quite  anxious  about  them,  and  our  soli- 
citude was  not  relieved  by  the  contradictory  accounts  brought  to  us  by  the 
peasants.  After  breakfast  I  set  off  in  search  of  them.  The  Hasbany  was  not 
fordable,  and  I  rode  to  the  bridge,  where  I  luul  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
Upper  Jordan  rushing  full  and  headlong  over  its  rocky  bed.  The  country 
was  flooded  with  water,  and  yet  the  fanners  were  already  out  ploughing  ttivi 
sowing  on  the  mountain  declivities.  The  truth  is,  that  the  long,  pointed 
share  of  the  native  plough  will  root  through  mud  and  water  without  hesita- 
tion or  encumbrance,  and  for  such  soil  and  climate  this  miniature  machinery 
is  just  the  article  wanted.  Moreover,  their  tiny  teams  could  manage  no  other. 
I  saw  a  man  ploughing  with  two  donkeys, very  small  and  poor.  They  looked 
sour  and  displeased,  as  though  the  yoke  was  degrading  to  their  asinine  sensi- 
bilities. 

a  Ocrm*n    In  three  hours  I  reached  Kuleiyeh,  on  the  top  of  yon  ridge  that  forms  the 
P*rt3r*      western  boundary  of  Ijon.   There  I  found  the  countess  and  party  in  sad  con- 
fusion. Their  history,  after  leaviug  Hasbeiya,  was  briefly  this :  The  men  hired 
to  carry  the  sick  girl  set  down  the  bier  in  the  mud,  and  ran  away.   The  rain 
came  on  in  torrents,  and  the  count  had  to  summon,  in  the  name  of  the  govern - 
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tuent,  the  entire  population  of  Kuleiyeh  to  their  assistance.    They  finally  chapter 
reached  the  village  about  dark.   Here  they  had  been  detained  ever  since  by  *VI< 
the  storm,  and  in  quarters  as  filthy  and  uncomfortable  as  even  this  wild 
country  can  furnish.   Not  being  able  to  procure  porters,  the  dragoman  had  left, 
two  days  before,  for  Safed,  to  hire  carriers  from  that  place.   This  morning, 
oowever,  twelve  men  had  offered  to  take  the  girl  to  Hun  in  for  300  piastres, 

and  the  count  had  already  set  off  with  them,  leaving  his  mother  and  Mr.  Z  , 

their  travelling  chaplain,  to  come  on  as  best  they  could 

It  was  now  after  12  o'clock,  and  but  little  progress  had  been  made  in  prejwi-  Adreo- 
ration.  They  were  surrounded  by  a  rude  mob,  screaming,  scolding,  and  quar-  *Jnd 
relling  in  the  wildest  uproar.  The  countess  begged  me  to  take  the  direction  of 
Blatters,  as  she  could  not  talk  a  word  with  the  people,  nor  comprehend  the 
reason  of  this  hubbub  and  delay.  After  a  sufficient  amount  of  rebuke  and 
threatening,  the  refractory  muleteers  loaded  their  animals,  and  set  off— a  party 
of  about  forty,  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys,  besides  certain  beast*  so  lank  and 
filthy  that  it  was  not  easy  to  decide  to  what  particular  family  they  belonged. 
I  had  made  no  arrangements  to  stay  out  over  night,  but  could  not  leave  the 
countess  in  such  doubtful  circumstances ;  so  away  we  went,  scattering  all  about 
the  country  in  search  of  practicable  paths,  but  in  a  general  direction  south- 
ward, along  the  ridge  that  divides  the  Litany  from  Ijon.  Passing  by  Khurei- 
Mi,  on  the  brow  of  that  hill  north  of  us,  we  came  along  between  Deir  Mimas, 
and  Kefr  Keely  on  the  west,  and  that  large  Druse  village,  El  Matulleh,  on  the 
»&t.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  we  stopped  to  rest  at  this  Neb'a  en  Nihah.  Our 
party  had  taken  different  roads,  and  but  few  had  followed  our  track.  From 
this  we  toiled  up  to  Iluntn,  along  the  wild  path  which  we  have  this  morning 
descended.  Just  before  reaching  the  castle  we  overtook  Count  William  and 
his  part}*,  who  had  been  all  day  in  making  this  distance  of  nine  miles.  Hnnln, 
as  you  know,  is  inhabited  by  Mct&wclies,  an  inhospitable  and  villanous  set. 
But  the  finnan  of  the  sultan,  and  the  stringent  orders  of  the  pasha,  were  not 
to  be  resisted.  The  sheikh  gave  up  his  own  room  to  the  countess  and  her  sick 
girl,  while  a  poor  widow  vacated  her  habitation— about  twelve  feet  square— for 
us  gentlemen.  These  preliminaries  settled,  the  loads  l>egan  to  come  in,  and  by 
'lark  all  had  arrived  except  the  cook  and  two  or  three  companions  of  his.  Hav-  a  mteina 
iug  waited  until  after  nightfall  for  our  missing  cook  and  party,  we  then  roused  cook- 
tbe  whole  village  to  go  in  pursuit,  when  they  were  soon  found  and  brought  in 

safely.  Both  they  and  Mr.  Z  had  been  stopped  by  Arabs,  and  compelled  to 

pay  Bedawin  toll  before  they  were  allowed  to  pass.   It  was  now  very  cold,  and  B«da«in 
utterly  dark.   The  wind  howled  along  the  mountain  tops,  and  tore  to  tatters  tolL 
the  ponderous  clouds,  which  pelted  us  with  rain  and  snow  whenever  we  ven- 
tured out  of  our  retreats.   With  immense  noise  and  confusion,  we  got  the  lug- 
gage stowed  in  the  room  of  the  countess,  and  our  forty  animals  crammed  into 
a  large  vault  of  the  old  castle,  and  fed,  amid  uproar,  kicking,  and  fighting,  in 
ataolute  darkness.    By  ten  o'clock  the  cook  had  prepared  some  sort  of  dinner,  a  nighf« 
and  we  spent  an  hour  in  talking  over  the  adventures  of  the  day  and  night.  io*g\ng. 
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part  Thcu  we  lay  down  in  our  clothes  and  muddy  boots,  cold,  wet,  and  without 
beds,  and  tried  to  sleep  ;  but  with  degs  barking  outside,  cocka  crowing  over- 
head, fleas  tickling,  and  other  joint  occupants  of  our  twelve-foot  room  crawling 
over  us,  our  sleep  was  none  of  the  sweetest. 

Morning  came,  however,  at  last  Our  friends  set  off  for  Safed,  and  I  re- 
turned to  Ilasbeiya.  It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  hardships  and  even  din- 
gers which  such  parties  encounter  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Tents  cannot 
Expense  used,  and  they  are  therefore  at  the  mercy  of  these  lawless  peasants.  The 
amount  of  money  which  the  countess  spent  could  not  have  been  less  than  fifty 
dollars  a  day,  and  yet  the  discomforts  of  her  situation  were  enough  to  drive 
any  ordinary  person  to  despair.  Houses  not  fit  to  put  pigs  in — every  door- 
yard  full  of  mire  and  filth,— through  this  ineffable  mixture  you  must  flounder, 
and  into  it  your  luggage  will  be  tumbled.  To  add  to  your  perplexity  and  dis- 
tress, the  villagers,  of  every  size  and  sex,  throng  you  like  bees,  and  laugh  at 
your  expense.  Dogs  bark,  donkeys  bray,  mules  and  horses  kick  and  break 
bounds;  servants  are  chaffering,  and  buying  any  kind  of  eatables  that  tun 
up,  and  at  exorbitant  prices  ;  the  poor  are  besting,  and  all  are  demanding 
hufohUh  for  contributing  their  share  to  the  intolerable  annoyance.  We  went 
through  all  this,  and  more,  for  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  the  marvel  b 
that  the  sick  girl  survived  it  all,  recovered,  and  returned  to  Germany.  Tk 
Fhu'Min  countess  remarked  that  she  needed  no  other  illustration  of  the  admonition, 
winter.    .«  pray  ye  tjiat  your  fligjlt  ^Q  not  in  tne  winter.*'1 

If  that  was  Banias  which  you  pointed  out  nearly  due  east  of  Hunin,  we  are 
making  a  long  detour  to  the  north. 
Still,  there  is  time  enough  to  continue  in  the  same  direction  to  the  top  of 
Ca»tic  of  the  ridge  bef<  >re  us ;  and  my  object  is  to  give  you  a  near  -view  of  the  great  castle 
Shout     ()f  shiikif,*  and  of  the  pretty  plain  of  Ijon.   Look,  now,  across  the  profound 
gorge  of  the  Litany,  and  you  can  see  that  fine  old  fort  hanging  on  the  vciy 
edge  of  the  precipice.    I  have  often  visited  it,  and  have  speut  several  nights 
encamped  in  its  ample  fosse.    The  view  from  the  top  is  magnificent,  and  the 
gulf,  fifteen  hundred  feet  deep,  down  to  the  river  beneath,  is  frightful   I  never 
visit  it  without  playing  the  boy  by  rolling  stones  from  the  top  of  the  castle,  an-i 
watching  their  gigantic  leaps  from  point  to  point,  until  they  are  lost  in  the 
bushes  or  the  river  at  the  bottom.    The  castle  is  the  most  conspicuous  object 
in  this  region,  and  we  shall  have  it  looking  out  upon  us  in  all  our  rambles  here- 
abouts.   The  Crusaders  called  it  Bellefort,  but  they  did  not  construct  it  In- 
deed, I  think  it  probable  that  a  castle  occupied  this  commanding  position  fnw» 
The  ijou.  remote  antiquity.    And  here  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  Ijom   The  present 
name  -Merj  Aiyun— is  a  mere  variation  of  the  Hebrew.    It  is  about  six  niik* 
long  and  two  broad,  with  a  regular  descent  southward  from  that  great  mound 
at  the  north  end,  called  Tell  Mamo,  and  sometimes  Tell  Pihbeen,  from  a  vii- 

i  Matf.  \x\y.  _>o. 

•  [In  Or.  KoMjismi's  "  BiMU  til  li^cm  lies.-1  vol.  111.  pp.  the  reader  will  find  a  full  *ckW< 

Of  Uu*  rvmurkaMo  pluce,  and  tin-  glorious  mow  obtained  from  it—  Ed] 
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I  age  of  that  name  beyond  it.    The  top  of  the  mound  is  covered  with  the  rub-  chapter 
bUh  of  the  ancient  city,  which  spread  over  the  plain  to  the  north-east  for  some  xvl> 
distance.   Tradition  makes  this  the  site  of  Ijon,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  ques-  History  of 
tion  the  fact   It  was  taken  by  Benhadad  about  the  year  950  before  Christ,  «on. 
and  again  by  Tiglath-Pileser  some  200  years  later.1   There  is  a  noble  fountain 
in  the  centre  of  the  Ijon,  called  Derdara,  and  we  sluill  cross  the  brook  that 
comes  from  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  plain. 

Let  me  point  your  eye  to  those  white  hills  on  the  north-east.    Where  they 
terminate  in  this  direction  are  the  famous  Bitumen  Wells.  They  are  about  three  Bitumen 
miles  west  of  Hasbeiya.   The  rock  is  a  chalky  marl,  exceedingly  white.   The  wcU* 
shall  actually  worked  when  I  was  last  there  was  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet 
deep  to  the  bitumen.   The  thickness  of  the  stratum  varies.   In  some  shafts  it 
is  fifteen  feet,  and  in  others  it  is  not  five.    So,  also,  the  quality  varies.  In 
some  places  it  is  extremely  pure,  like  real  jet,  or  black  amber ;  in  others,  only 
a  few  feet  distant,  it  is  unctuous,  earthy,  and  of  the  colour  of  iron  rust  The 
people  that  work  the  mine  believe  that  new  bitumen  is  constantly  forming ;  Theory  of 
and  the  fact  that  the  entire  area  through  which  these  wells  are  and  have  been  fon,mtio,L 
sunk  from  remote  ages  does  not  exceed  an  acre  in  extent,  strongly  confirms 
the  theory.   The  whole  space  must  have  been  dug  over  many  times,  and  yet 
they  find  it  as  abundant  and  perfect  as  ever.   It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
this  mineral  exists  in  vast  quantities  in  the  marly  mountain  north  of  the 
wells,  and  that  it  exudes  slowly,  in  the  form  of  semi-liquid  petroleum,  into 
this  i>eculiar  receptacle,  and  there,  in  ti*ne,  hardens  into  bitumen.    It  is 
dirticult  to  account  for  the  continued  supply  <.ti  any  other  supj>osition. 

The  Aral «  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  have  a  similar  theory  to  account 
for  the  appearance  of  bitumen  there.  They  say  that  it  forms  on  the  rocks  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  by  earthquakes  or  other  submarine  concussions  is 
broken  off  in  large  masses,  and  rises  to  the  surface.  A  few  miles  north  of 
these  wells  of  Hasbeiya  a  new  mine  has  been  opened,  not  far  from  a  village 
called  Yahmur.  The  shaft  is  sunk  through  hard  rock,  and  the  bitumen  is 
found  at  different  depths.  It  is  actually  semi-fluid,  and  exudes  into  the  shaft 
from  crevices  in  the  rock  strata. 

Is  bitumen  ever  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ? 

Very  often,  but  under  the  name  of  pitch  in  our  translation.  I  think  it  The 
nearly  certain  that  "  Noah  pitched  the  ark  within  and  without"  with  a  pre- 
paration of  bitumen,  although  the  Hebrew  word  in  Genesis  vi.  14  is  not  the 
ordinary  Shemitic  name  fur  it.  In  the  Septuagint,  however,  it  is  trans- 
lated asphaltum.  Very  early  after  the  Deluge,  the  immediate  descendants  of 
Noah  were  acquainted  with,  and  used  bitumen  to  biud  together  the  bricks  in 
building  the  Tower  of  Babel.2  This  is  still  seen  in  some  of  the  ruins  of  old 
Babylon.  Some  two  or  three  hundred  years  later,  we  find  that  the  people  of 
Sodom  were  in  the  habit  of  digging  bitumen  "wells"  like  those  below 


"pitch  "of 
Scripture. 
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paw    Hasheiya,   Our  translation  has  it "  dime-pits? 1  but  the  Hebrew  is  the  same 
"•     that  our  Arab  friends  now  employ  for  these  wells — hiAret  huuunar.   It  was 
sitme-piu  probably  an  important  article  of  merchandise,  even  at  that  early  day,  with 
Egypt,  for  the  Egyptians  employed  it  largely  in  embalming  their  dead.  The 
mother  of  Moses  also  "daubed"  her  ark  of  bulrushes  with  slime  and  with 
pitch,  as  we  have  it ;  but  in  the  Hebrew  she  bitumed  it  with  bitumen,  and  tar 
or  pitch.2   This  is  doubly  interesting,  as  it  reveals  the  process  by  which  they 
prepared  the  bitumen.   The  mineral,  as  found  in  this  country,  melts  readily 
enough  by  itself ;  but  then,  when  cold,  it  is  as  brittle  as  glass.   It  must  be 
mixed  with  tar  while  melting ;  and  in  that  way  it  forms  a  hard,  glassy  wax, 
perfectly  impervious  to  water.   I  once  covered  the  roof  of  a  room  that  leaked 
like  a  sieve  with  such  a  preparation,  spreading  it  on  while  the  rain  descended 
Ark  of     in  torrents,  and  yet  with  perfect  success.   The  basket  of  bulrushes  for  the 
buinuhea  [^.^  Moses,  when  thorougldy  bitumed,  was  well  adapted  to  the  object  for 
which  it  was  made.   Our  translation  of  this  passage  is  deficient  in  clearness. 
The  bulrush— gomeh— is  the  Egyptian  papyrus.   Taboth — ark— is  the  Arabic 
word  for  cofjin.   Slime  and  pitch  are  bitumen  and  tar.   The  whole  was  made 
like  a  coffin,  to  deceive  the  watchful  officers  of  government  with  the  appearance 
of  a  funeral.    This,  too,  would  appeal  more  tenderly  to  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  typical  signification  in  it.   The  saviour  of 
Israel  was  laid  in  a  coftin,  and  taken  from  a  watery  grave :  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  rose  from  a  rock-sepulchre  in  Jerusalem. 
a  cold        This  plain  of  Ijon  has  lately  been  rendered  famous  by  a  most  extraordinary 
w,,,d"       storm.    It  was  on  the  2Sth  of  December.    Some  friends  of  mine,  from 
Hasbeiya,  were  coming  down  the  hill  by  Kefr  Kecly,  that  village  west  of 
Mattilly,  when  one  of  them  called  their  attention  to  tall  columns  of  mist  over 
the  marsh  of  the  Huieh.    They  came  this  way  very  rapidly,  and  soon  broke 
upon  them  with  awful  fun*.    Those  of  the  party  who  were  from  Khyam,  on 

the  east  side  of  this  plain,  tied  home  wan  1.    My  friends  from  H   were 

driven  before  the  blast  to  Khureibeh,  that  little  hamlet  just  north  of  us.  and 
with  difficulty  escaped  to  it.  Those  who  attempted  to  reach  Khyam  perished 
in  the  plain,  although  it  is  not  more  than  two  miles  wide,  and  in  full  view  of 
TraToiiera  their  houses.  Tims  ten  men  died  in  a  few  minutes  from  the  mere  chill  of  this 
death? *°  won^er^u^  wuul«  There  was  no  snow,  no  frost,  and  not  much  rain  ;  but  the 
wind  was  perfectly  awful,  driving  and  upheaving  everything  before  it.  These 
cold  winds  draw  out  all  unimal  heat  with  amazing  rapidity.  Not  only  were 
these  men  chilled  to  death  almost  instantly,  but  eighty-five  head  of  cattle 
also  perished  before  they  could  be  brought  to  the  village.  The  inhabitants 
have  no  tradition  of  a  similar  catastrophe.  People  ofcen  perish  in 
storms  on  the  mountains,  and  on  the  vast  desert  of  the  nauran  ;  but  it 
never  known  before  that  a  mere  wind,  and  that  down  on  this  low  plain,  could 
chill  people  to  death.    The  storm  scattered  and  dispersed  in  various 
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tioK.    It  did  much  mischief  here  on  the  hills  of  Naphtali,  and  over  yon-  chaptkb 
der  on  the  Jaulan  several  people  perished  by  it,  and  many  cattle.   It  was  XYI- 
felt  along  the  sea-board ;  and  I  myself  caught  a  violent  cold  riding  from 
Beirut  to  Sidon  on  that  day.   I  examined  into  the  accuracy  of  these  facts  on 
the  ground,  and  know  them  to  be  true.   My  Hasbany  friend,  who  is  a  sort 
of  travelling  merchant,  sold  the  shrouds  of  the  victims,  and  saw  nine  of  them 
buried  the  next  morning.    I  have  often  felt  the  extreme  power  of  these 
winds  to  cool  down  the  vital  heat  of  the  body,  but  never  encountered  anything  14  An  hor- 
like  this.   It  reminds  one  of  David's  horrible  tempests.  Jl^u-tem 

This  Ijon  is  a  very  fertile  plain,  and,  when  clothed  with  golden  harvests,  it 
must  be  charming.   And  here  are  the  cascades  you  spoke  of,  I  suppose  ? 

Yes  ;  and  by  a  singular  succession  of  them,  the  stream  leaps  down  to  the 
level  of  Abel,  and  is  there  joined  by  the  RuahSny,  which  you  can  see  bursting 
out  at  the  base  of  the  western  mountain.  Those  cliffs  are  covered  for  a  long 
distance  by  the  ruins  of  an  extremely  old  town,  for  which  I  can  get  no  other 
name  than  that  of  the  fountain.  The  whole  distance  around  and  south  of  it 
is  also  called  Ard  er  Ruahiny.  Let  us  now  incline  to  the  north-east  to  visit 
the  artificial  caves  and  tombs  called  Serada,  which  are  at  the  southern 
termination  of  that  rock  ridge  of  Khyam.  I  liad  another  object  in  making 
this  detour.  You  must  know  that  the  Huleh  is  my  pet  lake — under  my 
special  protection.  I  am  self-constituted  cicerone,  and  jealous  of  her  reputa- 
tion. By  right  of  office,  I  maintain  that  the  Huleh  is  unrivalled  in  beauty,  unri- 
no  matter  when  or  from  what  point  beheld.  From  the  distant  heights  of  vallod 
Herraon,  the  lulls  of  Naphtali,  the  plain  of  Ijon,  or  the  groves  of  Banias,  in  the 
nud- winter  or  mid-summer,  in  the  evening  or  in  the  morning — Stop  just 
where  you  are.  There  lies  the  Huleh  like  a  vast  carpet,  with  patterns  of 
every  shade,  and  shape,  and  size,  thrown  down  in  Nature's  most  bewitching 
negligence,  and  laced  all  over  with  countless  streams  of  liquid  light  Those 
laughing  brooks  of  the  Huleh,  in  straight  lines  drawn  and  parallel,  or 
retreating  behind  clumps  of  nodding  shrubbery,  in  graceful  curves,  to  tie  up 
love-knots  in  sport;  here  weaving  silver  tissue  into  cunning  complications, 
there  expanding  into  full-faced  mirrors.  The  Arab  tent  is  there,  and  the  war- 
horse,  with  his  wild  rider.  The  plain  is  clothed  with  flocks,  and  herds  of 
Mack  buffalo  batl  ie  in  the  pools.  The  lake  is  alive  with  fowls,  the  trees  with 
birds,  and  the  air  with  bees.  At  all  times  fair,  but  fairest  of  all  in  early  spring 
and  at  eventide,  when  golden  sunlight,  through  many  a  mile  of  warm,  ethereal 
amber,  fades  out  into  the  fathomless  blue  of  heaven.  Such  is  the  Huleh  : 
u  Behold,  it  is  very  good  ;  a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything  that  is 
in  the  earth."1 

But  here  we  are  at  the  caves  of  Serada.   They  arc  now  used  to  store  away  Cares  of 
grain  and  tibn  (chaff),  and  to  shelter  the  herds  of  these  miserable  Arabs.  Scn»l1*' 
Serada  was  once  a  large  town,  and  inhabited  by  people  who  took  a  pride  in 


1  Judges  xviii.  10. 
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part   rock  tomhs  for  their  dead.   They  were  probably  Phoenicians,  for  their  sepal- 
"*     chres  are  exactly  like  those  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  J  besides  these,  there  is  nothing 
to  detain  us,  and  we  may  pursue  our  journey.   It  is  an  hour  from  this  to  the 
Hash&ny  at  £1  Ghfijar,  by  a  blind  path  over  and  among  boulders  of  black  lava. 
On  this  side  of  the  river  is  the  small  Arab  village  Luisa,  and  below  it  are  large 
Fountains  fountains  called  Luisany,  which  add  greatly  to  the  size  of  the  Hasbany.  The 
of  Lal"     channel  of  the  river  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  this  region.   During  the  count- 
less ages  of  the  past,  it  has  ait  a  tortuous  canal  through  the  hard  lava  at  least 
two  hundred  feet  deep,  and  in  many  places  the  distance  from  bank  to  bank  is 
not  much  greater. 

Tho  iins-  This,  then,  is  the  most  distant  branch  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  really  a  respect- 
Uny.  abie  stream  even  here,  and  the  only  one  I  ever  saw  in  such  a  dark  volcanic 
gorge ;  beautifully  adorned,  too,  with  oleanders,  willows,  and  sycamores,  and 
alive  with  fish.  Altogether,  I  am  not  disappointed  in  it.  Is  it  fact,  or  a  mere 
fancy  of  mine,  that  these  people  of  £1  Ghfijar  have  a  physiognomy  quite  pecu- 
liar, and  so  unlike  the  Arabs  as  to  indicate  a  different  origin  ? 
The  sort  They  are  Nusairtch,  and  there  are  but  two  other  villages  of  them  in  this 
Nusairi-  parfc  0f  tnc  country.  The  great  body  of  this  tribe  reside  in  the  mountains  above 
Tortosa,  Mulkfib,  Jebile,  and  Ladakiyeh.  There  are  many  of  them  also  in 
Antioch,  and  they  spread  around  the  north-east  end  of  the  Mediterranean 
toward  Tarsus  and  Adana.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  their  number,  but 
they  have  more  than  a  thousand  villages  and  hamlets,  and  have  been  estimated 
as  high  as  two  hundred  thousand.  I  have  repeatedly  travelled  among  them, 
and  coincide  in  the  general  verdict  rendered  against  them  by  those  best 
acquainted  with  their  character.  They  are  the  most  ignorant,  debased,  and 
treacherous  race  in  the  country.  Their  religion  is  a  profound  secret,  but  is 
believed  to  be  more  infamous  than  even  their  external  morals.  The  skill  with 
which  they  evade  any  approximation  toward  a  disclosure  of  their  religious 
mysteries  always  excited  my  astonishment.  My  party  and  I  once  stopped  to 
rest  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  between  Jebile  and  Ladakiyeh,  and, 
while  quietly  taking  lunch,  a  company  of  these  people  came  up.  Their  sheikh, 
learning  from  the  muleteers  that  one  of  us  was  a  doctor,  made  very  earnest 
and  respectful  application  for  medicine.  While  the  hakim  was  preparing  it, 
I  liegan  with  the  old  man,  gradually  and  very  cautiously  approaching  the 
Their  rcii-  delicate  subject  of  his  religion.  As  the  questions  came  more  and  more  directly 


fc'cTc*     to  the  Pomt>  ne  ^rcw  restive>       fearing  that  he  would  decamp  even 

the  coveted  medicine,  I  cut  right  across  to  the  matter  in  hand  by  asking 
what  sort  of  people  inhabited  the  mountains  above  us. 
Oh  !  they  are  fellaheen. 

I  know  that  very  well ;  but  what  is  their  religion  ?  (This,  you  are  already 
aware,  is  the  first  question  in  this  country.) 

Religion  !  said  he ;  what  need  have  fellaheen  of  religion  ? 

Certainly,  everyljody  has  some  sort  of  religion,  and  so  have  you,  I  am  sure, 
What  is  it  >   Whom  do  you  follow  ?  What  prophet  do  you  love  ? 
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We  rather  love  Ali ;  bat  whom  do  you  follow  ?  onirt er 

We  are  Christians;  we  love  Jesus  Christ,  and  our  religion  is  contained  in  xv1, 
the  New  Testament 
Very  well ;  we  also  love  Jesus  Christ  and  curse  Mohammed.   We  and  you 


No.  no,  you  ore  not  Christians. 

Why  not  ?  We  love  Christ  and  Moses :  your  religion  and  ours  are  exactly 
the  same ;  and.  snatchiwr  up  his  medicine,  he  made  off  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  governor  of  Hamatli  sent  a  horseman  to  guide  and  protect  us  across  the  Attempts 
wild  mountains  between  that  city  and  Tripoli.  Our  guide  compelled  a  man  JJcdl^T 
from  a  village  of  this  people  to  accompany  us,  and,  as  he  could  not  run  away, 
I  determined  to  pump  him  about  his  secret  faith.  I  gave  him  my  horse  to 
lead,  lighted  a  pipe  for  him  to  smoke,  and,  walking  by  his  side,  made  myself 
as  agreeable  as  possible.  We  soon  became  quite  at  our  ease,  and  talked  away, 
without  reserve,  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  I  approaching  the  ticklish  point  in 
circles,  like  a  moth  docs  a  lighted  candle.  At  length  I  told  him  something 
about  my  religion,  that  of  the  Druses  and  the  Hindus ;  with  all  which  he 
seemed  much  interested.  Finally,  in  a  careless  and  indifferent  manner,  I  put 
the  question  about  his  faith.  I  am  a  fella/i,  said  he.  I  know  you  are  a  farmer ; 
it  was  not  your  occupation,  but  your  religion  I  asked  after.  Come,  now,  we 
arc  alone ;  nobody  will  hear  us ;  do  tell  me  something  about  your  faith.  /  am 
a  Christian.  I  tell  you  what  I  believe  and  how  I  worship ;  so  will  the  Moslem, 
the  Jew,  the  Hindu,  and  even  the  poor  savage  in  the  centre  of  Africa.  Why 
will  not  you  do  the  same  ? 

We  are  fellaheen,  that  is  enough.  What  do  we  want  of  religion  ? 

I  know  you  have  a  religion  of  your  own,  why  should  you  keep  it  secret  ? 

Bo  you  see  that  white  tomb  on  the  top  of  that  hill  ?   It  is  Sheikh  Ibrahim 
el  Hakim.   If  any  one  has  sore  eyes,  and  visits  that  mazar,  he  will  get  well. 

We  will  talk  about  that  good  doctor  by-and-by,  if  you  please ;  but  now  I 
want  an  answer  to  my  question. 

May  God  curse  the  father  of  that  donkey  ! 

Never  mind  the  donkey,  he  will  go  well  enough ;  and  you  should  not  curse 
the  poor  beast ;  besides,  you  mentioned  the  name  of  God :  who  is  he  ?  what 
do  you  l«elieve  about  him  ? 

Is  it  not  near  noon  ?  We  have  four  hours  yet  to  H&sn  from  that  ridge 
ahead  of  us. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  a  long  trial,  in  which  I  was  completely  baffled  by  an 
ignorant  fellah  from  the  wild  mountains  of  the  Nusairiyeh. 

This  remarkable  people  have  no  known  forms  of  prayer,  no  times  or  places  General 
of  worship,  and  no  acknowledged  priesthood.   At  weddings  and  funerals  they  Jj^1'*  °r 
sometimes  Tise  Mohammedan  prayers,  but  only  when  in  the  vicinity  of  Moslem  * 
towns.   They  practise  polygamy,  and  marry  very  near  relatives— the  nearest 
of  all,  according  to  the  reports  of  their  neighbours.   They  themselves  deny 
that  a  Nusairiyeh  can  marry  his  own  mother.   However  this  may  be,  the 
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rsvi  marriage  relation  is  very  loose  among  them.  I  could  not  learn  whether  they 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  or  not, 
but  they  hold  to  transmigration  of  souls  somewhat  as  do  the  Druses.  They 
seem  to  have  derived  some  of  their  customs  and  reputed  tenets  from  Persia. 
The  truth  probably  is,  that  whatever  of  Mohammedanism  has  been  incorporated 
with  their  original  superstition  was  borrowed  from  the  followers  of  Ali ;  and 
Perhaps «  they  are,  to  this  extent,  a  heretical  sect  of  Moslems.  But  many  things  led  me, 

of Tiw  Dt  when  amonS  tnem»  40  susPect  tnat  tne7  were  fragments  of  Syria's  most  ancient 
ordinal  inhabitants— descendants  of  those  sons  of  Canaan  who  were  in  possession  of 
C'Anuo.  Arka,  Arvad,  Zimra,  and  Sin,  on  the  shore  west  of  their  mountains ;  and  of 
Hamath,  on  the  east,  when  Abraham  "came  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldecs.H 
Expelled  by  foreign  nations  from  their  primeval  seats,  they  retired  to  the  inac- 
cessible mountains,  where  they  now  live.  These  are  so  situated  that  they 
were  never  penetrated  by  any  great  military  roads  or  mercantile  routes,  and 
never  will  be.  Perhaps  many  of  their  brethren,  when  driven  from  the  south 
by  Joshua,  took  refuge  with  them.  I  was  struck  with  the  prevalence,  all  over 
these  mountains,  of  names  of  men,  and  mountains,  and  castles,  and  villages, 
which  were  identical  with  those  once  common  in  Palestine. 

As  Christian  missions  are  now  established  among  them,  we  may  ho}>c,  ere 
long,  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  origin,  history,  manners,  customs,  and 
religion  of  this  remarkable  people.  I  have  seen  a  few  books  which  pretended 
to  give  an  account  of  their  faith ;  but  the  Nusairiyeh  themselves  would  not 
acknowledge  them.  They  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and,  besides,  they  throw 
very  little  light  on  the  matter.  They  have  countless  sacred  tombs  called 
Mazars,  to  which  they  resort  on  various  occasions ;  but  their  ceremonies  there 
are  always  performed  in  secret.  Should  any  of  their  number  divulge  their 
mysteries,  he  would  be  assassinated  without  remorse,  mercy,  or  delay.  This 
is  certain ;  and  this  horrible  fact  may  have  given  rise  to  the  stories  about  the 
assassins,  for  it  was  on  these  mountains  that  those  somewhat  fabulous  monsters 
are  said  to  have  resided. 

But  enough  of  the  Nusairiyeh  for  the  present.  'Ainfit  anil  Z'aora,  on  the  moun- 
tain south  of  Banias,  arc  the  only  other  settlements  of  this  i)eople  in  this  region. 
Park-like     What  noble  oak  glades  spread  over  these  hills  before  us !  Indeed,  this  whole 
scenery  is  more  park -like  than  any  I  have  seen  in  Syria. 

Or  will  see.  The  peasants  of  Banias,  however,  are  cutting  away  these 
magnificent  trees,  and  in  a  few  years  this  part  of  the  grand  platform  of  old 
Panium  will  be  stripped  quite  naked.  You  will  observe  that  we  have  been 
riding  over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  for  some  time,  and  there  is  its  modern 
representative,  half  buried  beneath  shapeless  ruins,  which  are  quite  overgrown 
with  bushes,  briers,  and  creepers.  We  must  wade  through  this  rattling  river, 
and  find  our  way  to  that  fine  old  terebinth,  where  our  tents  are  waiting  our 
arrival.  I,  at  least,  am  quite  ready  for  them,  and  for  wliat  our  good  cook  v  ill 
spread  before  us. 

Curiosity  is  an  overmatch  with  me  just  now  for  fatigue,  and  even  hunger. 
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I  must  look  upon  the  birth-place  of  the  Jordan,  and  have  a  draught  of  its  ciurTKR 

XVI 

water  before  night  doses  upon  us.   \ 

That  is  soon  done.   Follow  the  path  to  that  cliff,  and  you  may  have  the 

whole  fountain  to  yourself. 
Well,  have  you  seen  and  tasted  ? 

Is  it  not  magnificent  ?  The  fountain,  I  mean.  But  let  us  address  ourselves  Fountain 
to  dinner.  The  new-l>orn  river  will  sing  to  us.  Hark  how  its  merry  laugh 
floats  out  on  the  evening  air,  and  swells  up  the  sides  of  the  echoing  hills ! 
Oar  ride  to-day  has  been  perfectly  delightful  through  and  to  scenes  and  sites 
of  most  romantic  interest.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  BQppow,  but  that  this 
is  the  source  of  the  greater  Jordan,  mentioned  by  Josephus ;  and  this  mass  of 
rubbish  below  the  cave,  through  which  the  fountain  pours  its  hundred  streams,  Tempi*  of 
is  the  debris  of  the  temple  of  Panium.  Kwta» 


OATB  AT  BAXIAC 

Those  Greek  inscriptions  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  confirm  the  fact.  But  wo 
ire  now  on  ground  much  more  sacred  than  mere  classic  association  can  render 
any  place.  Our  blessed  Lord  has  been  here,  has  drunk  of  this  same  fountain, 
and  looked  upon  this  lovely  scene.  With  his  usual  compassion,  he  taught 
the  people  and  healed  their  diseases.  Eusebius  says  that  the  woman  cured  cihIrHho 
of  an  issue  of  blood1  belonged  to  this  city,  ami  he  thus  writes  on  this  subject :— • 


»  Luke  vUL  43. 
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tart  "  They  say  that  her  1  jo  use  is  shown  in  the  city,  and  the  wonderful  monuments 
of  our  Saviour's  benefit  to  her  are  still  standing.  At  the  gate  of  her  house, 
on  an  elevated  stone  stands  a  brazen  image  of  a  woman  on  her  bended  knees, 
with  her  hand  stretched  out  before  her,  like  one  entreating.  Opposite  to  this 
there  is  another  image,  of  a  man  erect,  of  the  same  material,  decently  clad 
in  a  mantle,  and  stretching  out  his  hand  to  the  woman.  This,  they  say, 
is  a  statue  of  Christ,  and  it  has  remained  even  until  our  times,  so  that  ve 
ourselves  saw  it  when  staying  in  that  city." 1  Who  knows  but  that  these 
statues  are  still  buried  under  this  rubbish,  and  may  some  day  be  brought  to 
light.  Thcophanes,  however,  says  that  Julian  the  Apostate  broke  them  to 
pieces.  It  would  be  like  him,  if  he  ever  happened  to  see  them. 
KuMbins*  The  same  author  thus  discourses  about  the  cave  and  the  fountain : — "  At 
PaDUa"  01  ^psarea  PlimPpi>  which  is  called  Panias  by  the  Phoenicians,  they  say  there 
are  springs  that  are  shown  there  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  called  Panias, 
.  from  which  the  Jordan  rises ;  and  that  on  a  certain  festival  day  there  was 
usually  a  victim  thrown  into  these,  and  that  this,  by  the  power  of  the  demon, 
in  some  wonderful  manner  entirely  disappeared.  The  thing  was  a  famous 
wonder  to  all  that  were  there  to  see  it  Astyrius  (a  pious  Roman  of  senatorial 
rank)  happening  to  t>e  once  present  at  these  rites,  and  seeing  the  multitude 
astonished  at  the  affair,  pitied  their  delusion.  Then,  raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  he  implored  the  God  over  all  through  Christ  to  refute  the  seducing 
demon,  and  to  restrain  the  delusion  of  the  people.  As  soon  as  he  prayed,  it 
is  said  that  the  victim  floated  on  the  stream,  and  that  thus  this  miracle 
vanished,  no  wonder  ever  more  occurring  in  this  place."  The  latter  remark  is 
probably  true,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  rest  of  the  story.  These  jias- 
sages,  however,  are  curious,  as  showing  what  the  traditions  concerning  this 
plaee  were  at  the  close  of  the  third  century,  when  Eusebius  visited  it 
Jo«ephtu'  Josephus  thus  describes  this  locality  in  Ant.,  b.  xv.  ch.  x.  v.  3 ;  he  calls  it 
Panium : — "  This  is  a  very  fine  cave  in  a  mountain,  under  which  there  is  a 
great  cavity  in  the  earth,  and  the  cavern  is  abrupt,  and  prodigiously  deep,  and 
full  of  still  water.  Over  it  hangs  a  vast  mountain,  and  under  the  cavern  arise 
the  springs  of  the  River  Jordan.  Herod  adorned  this  place,  which  was 
already  a  very  remarkable  one,  still  further  by  the  erection  of  this  temple, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Cwsar."  There  is  a  close  resemblance  between  these 
stories  of  this  fountain  and  that  of  Josephus  in  his  Wars  of  the  Jews,  book  L 
ch.  xxi.  v.  3 :— "  And  when  Ca»sar  had  further  bestowed  on  him  (llerou)  another 
additional  country,  he  built  there  also  a  temple  of  white  marble,  hanl  by  the 
fountains  of  the  Jordan.  The  place  is  called  Panium,  where  is  the  top  of  a 
mountain  that  is  raised  to  an  immense  height,  and  at  its  side,  beneath,  or  at 
its  liottom,  a  dark  cave  opens  itself,  within  which  there  is  a  horrible  precipice 
that  descends  abruptly  to  a  vast  depth.  It  contains  a  mighty  quantity  of 
water,  which  is  immovable ;  and  when  any)K>dy  lets  down  anything  to  measure 


1  Euaeb.,  book  vL,  clmj*.  ivilL 
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the  depth  of  the  earth  beneath  the  water,  no  length  of  cord  is  sufficient  to  obapteb 
reach  it"   Making  all  due  allowance  for  subsequent  changes,  it  is  still  im- 
jxwsible  to  clear  our  author  of  great  exaggeration.   He  probably  never  saw 
lianias  himself,  and  took  the  extravagant  stories  of  others  for  truth. 

It  is  evident  that  Banias  was  a  remarkable  place  before  the  age  of  Augustus.  HUtory  of 
Philip  the  Tetrarch  called  it  Caesarea  in  honour  of  Tiberius,  and  Philippi  in  B*nl*s- 
his  own  and  to  distinguish  it  from  Caesarea  Palestina.  Herod  Agrippa  beauti- 
fied it,  and  complimented  that  monster  Nero  by  giving  it  the  name  of  Nero- 
iieas.  But  all  these  foreign  titles  soon  fell  off,  and  it  resumed  its  old  name, 
Banias,  by  which  alone  it  is  now  known.  For  its  history  during  the  Roman 
empire,  and  under  the  Saracens,  Crusaders,  and  Turks,  you  must  consult  more 
authors  than  I  can  now  mention.  Reland's  "  Palestina"  and  Robinson's  "  Re- 
searches" will  serve  as  guides  to  the  original  sources  of  information. 

Great  changes  have  happened  to  the  cave  since  these  authors  wrote  about  The  cave, 
it  Probably  the  earthquake  which  overthrew  the  temple  may  have  filled  up 
the  depths  spoken  of.  It  was  here  that  Titus,  after  the  destniction  of  Jeru- 
salem, was  feasted  by  Agrippa  for  twenty  days ;  and  in  this  temple  he  "  re- 
turned public  thanks  to  God  for  the  good  success  he  had  in  his  under- 
takings." 

If  all  that  is  recorded  in  the  16th  and  17th  of  Matthew  in  immediate  con-  Scene  of 
nection  with  the  visit  of  our  Saviour  actually  occurred  in  this  neighbourhood,  Tr^ 
it  lias  been  the  scene  of  some  very  remarkable  transactions.  Among  them  was  5Ut*  °"' 
the  Transfiguration,  and  this  Panium  may  have  been  that  high  mountain 
apart  into  which  our  Lord  took  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  was  transfigured 
before  them.1   I  have  supposed,  ever  since  my  first  visit  to  Tabor,  that  that 
could  scarcely  have  been  the  place,  for  the  whole  summit  was  covered  by  a 
vast  castle,  which  we  know  was  occupied,  if  not  then,  yet  shortly  after,  by 
soldiers.  It  is  true  that  Josephus  says  he  built  the  castle,— the  only  foundation 
for  which  assertion  being  that  he  repaired  one  that  had  been  there  for  ages. 
Moreover,  that  locality  does  not  suit  the  accounts  given  of  events  immediately 
connected  with  the  Transfiguration  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  these  are  not  definite  or  very  decisive.   I  would  not, 
therefore,  contend  with  those  who  prefer  the  old  tradition  in  favour  of  Tabor, 
and  yet  I  think  it  probable  that  it  was  somewhere  in  this  direction,  and  see  Probably 
no  good  reason  why  it  may  not  have  been  on  this  lofty  and  lonely  Panium,  or  ™|  J*^*' 
rather  Hermon,  of  which  it  forms  tho  southern  termination. 

Here  also  occurred  that  remarkable  discourse  with  the  disciples,  in  which 
Simon  Peter  answered  our  Lord's  question  by  the  solemn  assertion,  "  Thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God;"  and  received  in  reply,  "Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church." 2  Could  the  claims  of 
panias  to  this  wonderful  discourse  be  established,  it  might  vastly  enhance  the 
interest  of  the  place  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  made  bo  much  capital  out 

»  JJaiL  xriL  1-11  ■  Matt,  xri.  16,  17. 
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part    of  the  power  of  the  keys  here  conferred  We  leave  the  hint  for  those  whom 

IL     it  more  immediately  concerns. 
Locality      There  must  be  something  about  this  Upper  Jordan  and  its  surroundings 
famous  for  particularly  calculated  to  call  out  and  foster  the  religious  or  the  superstitious 
propensities  of  our  nature.   Tell  el  Kady,  four  miles  west,  was  the  great  seat 
of  false  worship,  from  the  days  when  the  Danites  conquered  it,  and  there  set 
up  their  teraphim,  a  graven  image  and  a  molten  image.1   Loug  after  this, 
Jeroboam  placed  golden  calves  in  Dan ;  which  thing  became  a  sin,  for  the 
people  went  to  worship  before  the  one,  even  unto  Dan.2 
Worship      Then  this  Banias  itself  was  always  celebrated  for  its  worship  of  Pan.  and  as 

of  Van. 

we  follow  up  the  country  we  meet  with  heathen  temples  all  over  these  moun- 
tains. There  are  ruins  of  several  at  a  place  called  Bustra,  not  far  from  Kefr 
Shubah ;  another  on  the  high  point  of  Mutaleih,  above  Rashaiet  el  Fukbar  ; 
and  one  at  Sed  Dan,  farther  in  the  mountains.  A  short  distance  north-east  of 
Rashaiet  cl  Fiikhar  is  the  fine  temple  of  Hibbariyeh,  with  a  Greek  inscription, 
much  defaced.  Two  miles  farther  north  are  the  ruins  of  another,  and  higher 
up  still  is  the  temple  of  Ain  Ilcrshah,  with  Greek  inscriptions.  Then  come 
those  of '  Aihah,  Kefr  Kuk,  Rakhleh,  Deir  'Ashelr,  Bnrkush,  Bekkeh,  Munseh, 
and  several  others ;  and  across  Wady  et  Teim,  west  of  Rashaiet  el  Fokah,  is 
the  fine  temple  of  Tilthatha,  called  Neby  Siifah.  Certainly  no  part  of  Syria 
was  so  given  to  idolatry  as  this  region  round  the  head-waters  of  the  Jordan. 
These  temples  fronted  the  east,  and  were  probably  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Baal.  A  description  of  one  or  two  will  answer  for  all.  That  at  Hibbariyeh  is 
Neigh-     a  fair  specimen.   It  is  fifty-eight  feet  long,  thirty-one  wide,  and  to  the  top  of 

tempta!  the  frieze  011  the  west  side  is  thirty-tiro  feet  It  is  built  of  large,  well-cut 
stones,  some  of  them  fifteen  feet  long.  The  interior,  as  usual  in  such  edifices, 
was  divided  into  three  pails ;  that  of  the  altar  at  the  west  end,  considerably 
raised  and  eleven  feet  deep  ;  that  of  the  teniae,  nave,  or  body  of  the  edifice, 
twenty-three  feet ;  and  the  portico,  nearly  sixteen  feet,  with  columns  in  front. 
The  temple  at  Rakhleh  is  eighty-two  feet  eight  inches  long,  and  fifty-seven 
wide.  Th^  altar  is  semicircular,  like  that  of  ancient  churches,  and  with  at^es 
on  cither  side.  A  double  row  of  Ionic  columns  extended  from  the  altar  to  the 
entrance.  This  edifice  is  thrown  down  nearly  to  the  ground.  On  the  south- 
east corner  is  a  stone  belonging  to  the  original  wall,  about  six  feet  square,  and 
having  a  circular  wreath  on  the  face  of  it  five  feet  in  diameter.  Within  this 
is  another  circle  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  this  surrounds  the  colossal  face  of 
an  image  handsomely  carved  in  bold  relief.  The  length  of  the  face,  from  the 
chin  to  the  top  of  the  hair,  is  three  feet  four  inches,  the  width  two  feet  four 
inches.   It  has  been  purposely  disfigured,  but  the  features  arc  still  very  dis- 

An  imago  tinct  and  striking.   It  is  probably  an  image  of  the  god  of  the  temple,  perhaps 

of  B«u?    ti,e  f,^  of      Baal  himself. 

The  temple  at  Deir  'Ashcir  stands  upon  an  elevated  platform,  ornamented 
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with  a  frieze  and  cornice  of  its  own.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  c«avtkr 
long,  and  sixty-nine  wide.  The  length  of  the  edifice  built  upon  this  platform  XVL 
is  eighty-nine  feet,  the  breadth  about  forty,  and  the  height  to  the  top  of  the 
cornice  fifty-four.  The  interior  is  divided  like  that  of  Hibbartyeh.  The  stylo 
of  architecture  resembles  the  Ionic,  and  the  egg  and  cup,  or  cup  and  ball 
ornaments  occur  everywhere,  as  at  Baalltek.  There  are  other  ancient  build- 
ings at  this  Deir  'Ashelr,  and  the  place  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

Proceeding  farther  north,  there  are  remnants  of  small  temples  at  various 
points  along  the  slopes  of  Anti-Lebanon.  At  Neby  Sheet  is  the  tomb  of  Seth,  Tomb  of 
under  a  vaulted  room  more  than  one  hundred  feet  long.  The  tomb  is  about  Scth> 
ten  feet  broad,  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  vault,  and  is  covered  witli  a 
green  cloth.  This  prophet  Seth  is  the  third  son  of  Adam,  transformed  into  a 
zjand  Moslem  saint,  with  three  hundred  wives,  and  cliildrcn  without  number. 
Opposite  to  this  tomb,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Buk'ah,  is  that  of  Noah,  or 
Kerak.  It  is  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  and  eveu 
at  that  accommodated  the  tall  patriarch  who  stepped  across  the  Deluge  only 
to  the  knees,  the  remainder  being  provided  for  by  a  deep  pit  sunk  perpendi- 
cularly into  the  earth.  But  this  entire  system  of  fanes  and  temples  received 
its  grandest  enunciation  in  the  wonderful  structures  at  Baalbek,  on  the  eastern 
tide  of  the  B&k'ah. 

Is  Baalbek  the  Baal-gad  of  the  Bible  ?  Baalbek 
The  main  reasons  for  the  support  of  this  opinion  are  that  the  names  are  °!jJiUil 
very  similar — the  first  half  identical  in  form,  the  other  probably  so  in  signifi- 
cance, and  both  correctly  translated  by  Heliopolis,  City  of  the  Sun.  Then, 
again,  the  notices  of  it  in  the  Bible  lead  us  to  search  for  Baal-gad  in  the  direc- 
tion and  neighbourhood  of  Baalbek.   In  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  tinder  Her- 
won,  and  the  entrance  into  Hamath  j1  these  are  the  geographical  indications. 
That  it  is  in  the  valley  of  Lelmnon  cannot  be  questioned ;  that  it  is  under 
Hermon  is  equally  certain ;  and  that  it  is  at  or  on  the  road  to  the  "  entrance  Entrance 
into  Hamath,*'  my  explorations  in  that  direction  have  fully  satisfied  my  own 
mind.   This  "  entrance/'  so  conspicuous  in  ancient  Biblical  geography,  was 
the  province  at  the  north  end  of  the  Buk'ah,  drained  by  the  sources  of  the 
Orontes,  the  river  of  Hamath.   This  province  was  reached  from  the  west  or 
sea-board  by  the  passes  over  the  low  mountains  of  Akkar,  at  the  north  end  of 
Lebanon,  which  I  take  to  be  the  Mount  Hor  of  Numbers  xxxiv.  7, 8.  "  This," 
says  Moses,  "shall  Iks  your  north  border:  from  the  great  sea  ye  shall  point  out  Mount 
for  you  Mount  Hor  (Ueb.  Hor  Hahor) ;  and  from  Mount  nor  ye  shall  )>oint  out 
your  I  order  unto  the  entrance  of  Hamath."   Of  course  the  kingdom,  not  the  Haiior." 
city  of  Hamath,  is  meant  in  all  cases ;  and  the  southern  province  of  it  would 
be  reached  through  the  B&k'ah,  past  Baalbek,  and  from  the  sea  through 
Akkar,  as  just  described.   This  theory  ascertains  the  line  of  Israel's  northern 
lwundary,  and  at  the  same  time  corroborates  the  idea  that  Baal-gad  iB  identical 

»  Join,  xl  17,  and  xilL  &. 
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part  with  Baalbek.  Let  any  one  ride  from  Baalbek  northward  to  Lebweh  or  'Am, 
"*  or,  better  still,  to  Kamua  Hermel,  and  look  off  toward  Hamath,  and  he  will  be 
struck  with  the  propriety  of  the  plirase,  "  Entrance  into  Hamath."  From  this 
stand-point  the  valley  of  the  Bttk'ah  opens  out  like  a  vast  fan  on  to  the  great 
plain  of  northern  Syria,  and  he  is  at  the  gate  of  the  kingdom.  Baalbek  being, 
therefore,  in  the  neighbourhood  where  we  must  look  for  Baal-gad,  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt  their  identity,  for  there  is  no  rival  to  dispute  the 
honour  of  the  name  and  site. 
Riaibek.  The  remains  at  Baalbek  are  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  any  history, 
and  some  of  them  may  claim  an  antiquity  equal  to  anything  that  even  Egypt 
can  boast.  The  substructures  of  the  great  temple  can  scarcely  be  of  a  later  age 
than  that  of  Solomon,  and  may  have  supported  a  magnificent  edifice  in  the 
time  of  Joshua.  If  we  reject  this  identification,  what  other  name  shall  we 
or  can  we  give  to  these  wonderful  ruins  ?  I  can  think  of  none ;  and  afar 
travelling  up  and  down  and  across  that  whole  region  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  studying  every  ancient  site  in  it,  I  find  no  other  Baal-gad,  and  ask  for 
none. 

How  much  evidence  is  there  that  Solomon  erected  any  of  these  temples  at 
Baalbek  i 

Solomon's  Tbc  unanimous  voice  of  Mohammedan  romance  and  Oriental  fable.  That 
UotTwitu  nc  snou^  nave  nat*  something  to  do  with  Baal-gad  iB,  however,  not  incredible, 
it  His  government  included  the  Buk'ah ;  he  was  given  to  magnificent  architec- 
ture ;  he  built  with  great  stones,  quite  equal,  according  to  Josephus,  to  those 
in  the  substructures  at  Baalbek,  and  not  much  less,  according  to  the  Bible ; 
and,  finally,  there  is  no  other  prince  known  to  history  to  whom  the  rm*t 
ancient  parts  can  be  ascribed  with  greater  plausibility.  If  not  tliis  very 
Suleyman  Bin  Daoud  of  the  Moslem,  their  author  is  absolutely  unknown. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  I  believe,  that  the  remains  there  are  of  very 
different  ages. 

It  requires  no  great  architectural  knowledge  to  decide  that  point,  but  just 
how  many  ages  and  orders  can  be  distinguished  in  the  wilderness  of  present 
ruins  I  will  not  undertake  to  determine.  The  most  ancient,  no  doubt,  are  the 
foundations  seen  on  the  west  and  north  sides  of  the  great  temple,  to  which  the 
six  columns  belonged.  The  first  tier  above  ground  consists  of  stones  of 
different  lengths,  but  all  about  twelve  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  the  same  in 
Colossal  width.  Then  came  over  these  stones  more  than  sixty-three  feet  long, — the 
blocks  of  largest  blocks,  perhaps,  that  were  ever  placed  in  a  wall  by  man.1  One  of  this 
class  lies  in  the  quarry,  where  it  can  l>e  viewed  all  round,  and  measured 
easily.  It  \b  fourteen  by  seventeen,  and  sixty-nine  feet  long !  Here  is  a  draw- 
ing of  it ;  and  remember,  as  you  look  at  it,  that  three  very  respectable  rooms 


»  ]>r.  Robinson,  the  greatest  master  of  measuring  tape  In  the  world,  gtrea  the  dimensions  *f 
these  three  stones  thus:  One  Is  sixty-four  feet  long,  another  sixty-three  eight  Incite*,  and  the 
remaining  one  sixty-three  feet:  the  whole,  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  eight  inches.  Tas 
height  alout  thirteen  feet,  and  the  thickness  perhaps  greater. 
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might  be  cut  in  it,  and  still  leave  partition  walls  three  feet  thick !  How  such  chapter 
blocks  could  be  transported  a  mile  over  uneven  ground  to  the  temple,  and 
elevated  to  their  position  on  its  platform,  is  yet  an  unsolved  problem  in  the 
science  of  mechanical  forces.   But  there  is  something  about  them  still  more 
wonderful   The  corresponding  surfaces  of  these  enormous  stones  arc  squared 


(JllEAT  8TOSE  I*  THE  (jlMR&T. 

bo  truly  and  polished  so  smoothly  that  the  fit  is  most  exact.  I  was  at  first 
entirely  deceived,  and  measured  two  as  one,  making  it  more  than  a  hundred 
ami  twenty  feet  long.  The  joint  had  to  be  searched  for,  and,  when  found,  I 
could  not  thrust  the  blade  of  my  knife  between  the  stones,  What  architect  of 
our  day  could  ait  and  bring  together  with  greater  success  gigantic  blocks  of 
marble  more  than  sixty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  square  ? 

It  is  admitted,  is  it  not,  that  the  temple  for  which  this  foundation  was  laid 
was  never  completed  ? 

It  is ;  but  this  does  not  prove  it   That  those  who  subsequently  built  upon  Great 
the  foundation  did  not  occupy  the  whole  of  it,  is  evident  enough.   The  portion  temple  un- 
left  out  is  indicated  by  the  tier  of  great  stones  on  the  north-west  corner ;  but  ^'^k^** 
>t  is  not  certain  that  the  remains  of  the  most  ancient  temple  were  not  taken, 
w)  far  as  needed,  for  the  smaller  structures  of  succeeding  architects.  I  suspect 
that  we  now  see  the  fragments  of  these  blocks  in  the  Grecian  columns,  capital;*, 
an<l  cornices  which  encumber  the  platform  of  the  present  edifices.  The  quality 
' f  the  rock  is  identical,  and  there  could  be  no  reason  why  the  Grecian  archi- 
tect! should  not  appropriate  to  their  use  these  ruins ,  just  as  they  did  so  much 
of  the  foundation  as  suited  their  purposes. 

Are  there  no  inscriptions  to  aid  in  determining  these  doubtfid  ]K>ints  ?  lnscrip- 

None  older  than  the  age  of  Antoninus  Pius,  I  believe.   The  grand  entrance  itom 
t  •  the  platform  of  the  temple  was  on  the  east  side,  fronting  the  city,  and  was 
adorned  by  twelve  noble  columns.   On  the  pedestals  of  two  of  these  columns 
fcrc  long  Greek  inscriptions,  but  they  are  so  high  in  the  wall  that  it  is  difficult 
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part   to  get  at  them.  I  was  twice  let  down  by  ropes  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  an<i 

copied  them  with  no  little  pain  and  with  some  peril.  As  they  have  been  often 
printed,  you  can  study  them  at  your  leisure,  if  you  have  a  fancy  for  such 
researches.  I  myself  do  not  believe  that  Antoninus  did  much  more  than 
repair,  or  restore  temples  already  there,  and  then,  like  modern  Arabs,  write  his 
own  name  and  deeds  upon  them. 
Vandal-  During  the  last  thirteen  centuries,  the  Mohammedans— fanatical  haters  of 
fern  of  the  all  temples,  idols,  and  even  innocent  statues — have  done  what  they  could  to 

Mchmn- 

uieUmis.  deface  and  destroy  the  architectural  and  artistic  beauties  of  Baallnjk,  and 
they  have  recorded  their  zeal  and  success  in  numberless  pompous  inscriptions ; 
none  of  them,  however,  have  much  historic  value.  By  tl  iese  barbarians,  the 
entire  platform,  vaults,  temples,  and  all,  were  early  converted  into  a  strong 
fortress,  and  it  is  still  known  to  them  only  as  KuTa  et  Baalbek — castle  of 
Baalbek. 

We  have  so  many  admirable  drawings  of  these  temples,  and  from  so  many 
dilferent  points,  that  I  fancy  myself  perfectly  acquainted  with  them. 

True  ;  but,  like  most  other  fancies,  you  will  find  very  little  correspondence 
between  it  and  the  reality,  if  your  experience  coincides  with  mine.  As  you 
approach  from  Zahleh,  the  columns  come  into  view  at  a  great  distance,  and 
appear  small.  Hour  after  hour  you  ride  on  in  tedious  monotony,  and  secoi  to 
get  no  nearer,  the  temples  no  larger.  Half  a  dozen  times  you  prick  your 
horse  into  a  gallop,  expecting  to  dash  right  in  among  the  columns,  but  noil 
up  again  to  breathe  your  jailed  nag,  who  has  not  one  grain  of  your  enthusiasm. 
Emotions  At  length,  as  his  iron  hoof  clatters  on  the  pavement  at  the  gate,  you  exclaim 
vbitor  m  uJ^PP^tment,  almost  vexation,  Is  this  Baalbek?  Yes,  it  is,  sir;  and 
now  give  over  the  rein  to  the  groom,  and  yourself  to  two  days'  diligent  ex- 
ploration and  study.  You  will  need  all  that  time  to  master  the  problems 
before  you  ;  and  when  you  have  left,  you  will  long  to  return,  and  will  do  so  if 
you  can.  I  have  repeated  my  visits  half  a  dozen  times,  and  always  find  some- 
thing new  to  admire.  The  first  impression  of  disappointment  runs  rapidly 
Coioaaal  into  admiration  and  wonder.  You  go  to  the  end  of  a  prostrate  column,  and 
are  almost  startled  to  find  that,  on  tiptoe,  and  with  the  hand  atuttmst  stretch, 
you  cannot  measure  its  diameter !  You  climb  in  between  two  of  those  stand- 
ing columns,  and  feel  instantly  dwarfed  into  an  infant.  Looking  up  to  the 
entablature  with  a  shudder,  you  wonder  how  big  it  may  be.  A  fragment  lies 
at  the  base ;  you  leap  down  and  measure.  It  is  fourteen  feet  thick !  Au*l 
such  fragments  and  such  columns  arc  all  round,  and  block  up  your  way. 
Little  by  little,  and  with  difficulty,  you  grasp  the  grand  design,  and,  going  out 
eastward  into  the  centre  of  the  broad  platform,  take  your  stand  in  front  of  the 
main  entrance.  With  those  six  pillars  to  help  your  imagination,  you  recon- 
struct the  whole  noble  edifice,  with  twenty  such  giants  on  a  side  !  and  there 
you  may  be  safely  left  much  longer  than  we  have  time  to  wait  for  you.  It  is 
growing  late,  and  the  subject  tedious.  If  you  M'ant  to  study  either  Baalltrk  or 
Palmyra  in  detail,  I  commend  you  to  the  magnificent  drawings  of  Wood  and 
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Dawkins.  They  visited  Baalbek  in  1751 ;  but,  though  thus  old,  they  are  far  chapter 
more  elaborate  and  minute  than  any  others.  Of  written  descriptions  there  xyu 
are  countless  numbers,  but  the  only  way  to  become  really  possessed  of  Baalbek 
Ls  to  visit,  explore,  and  study  it  for  yourself.  Dr.  Robinson's  admirable  chapter 
on  Baalbek,  in  his  last  volume  of  "  Researches,"  is  the  best  and  most  comprehen- 
sive epitome  of  all  that  has  been  or  can  be  said  about  these  wonderful  remains, 
and  I  advise  you  to  study  it  attentively. 

The  cause  of  greatest  perplexity  arises  from  the  many  Saracenic  castles  and 
towers  with  which  these  barbarians  have  encumbered  and  disfigured  every 
part  of  the  grand  platform.  The  entire  length  from  east  to  west  is  about 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  the  width  across  the  central  court  nearly 
four  hundred.  To  picture  the  whole  magnificent  group  of  portico,  courts, 
towers,  and  temples,  as  they  once  appeared  to  the  proud  citizens  of  Baalbek, 
one  should  stand  some  little  distance  in  front  of  the  main  entrance,  and  re- 
store, in  imagination,  the  portico,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  adomed 
by  twelve  splendid  columns,  reached  by  a  noble  flight  of  steps.  Landing 
among  these  columns,  and  stopping  to  admire  the  highly  ornamented  pavilions  The 
at  each  end,  the  visitor  passes  through  the  deep  portals  into  the  main  court  ^P*6*- 
of  the  temple,  nearly  four  hundred  feet  square,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
chapels,  oratories,  niches,  and  statues,  of  exquisite  workmanship.  All  these, 
however,  will  be  unheeded  at  first,  for  at  the  south  end  of  the  vast  court  towers 
the  peerless  temple  itself,  with  its  statues,  golden  gates,  and  colonnades  rising 
to  the  sky.  This  is  a  study  by  itself,  and  we  shall  let  each  one  prosecute  it  as 
he  likes.  The  smaller  temple  was  an  after-thought,  perhaps  erected  from  the 
rains  of  the  other ;  both,  however,  are  of  the  same  pale  white  limestone  from 
the  adjacent  hills,  which,  though  hard  and  durable,  does  not  take  a  high  polish. 
The  architecture,  as  the  drawings  have  taught  all  the  world,  is  Corinthian, 
and  the  carving  and  ornamental  tracing  is  rich  and  elaborate.  The  best  speci- 
mens of  this  are  seen  in  the  entrance  to  the  smaller  temple.  There  are  other 
remains  about  Baalbek  which  would  merit  and  receive  attention  anywhere  else, 
but  in  the  presence  of  these  gigantic  works  they  are  passed  by  unnoticed,  nor 
can  we  s]>end  time  now  in  describing  them.  The  visitor  is  surprised  to  see  the 
fragments  of  granite  columns  scattered  about  the  ruins,  which  must  have  been 
brought  from  Egypt,  and  transported  over  the  mountains  to  this  central  and 
elevated  spot  by  machinery,  and  along  roads  every  trace  of  which  has  long 
since  disappeared  from  the  country. 

This  is  quite  enough  about  Baal-god  and  ancient  heathen  temples  ;  but  the  Atran- 

tli&cussion  has  abundantly  confirmed  the  remark  made  at  the  outset,  that  danc<;  oft 

J  7  templet  in 

either  there  is  something  in  the  structure  of  these  cliffs  and  valleys  of  old  Anti- 
Hermon  peculiarly  suggestive  of  religious,  or  rather  superstitious  edification,  Lebanon, 
or  that  there  was  something  remarkably  devotional  in  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  mountain.    All  these  temples  belong  to  Anti-Lebanon, 
while  Lebanon  proper,  though  the  moro  magnificent  of  the  two,  had  scarcely 
any,  and  none  that  have  become  historic.   There  was  a  small  one  at  Bisry,  on 
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part  the  Owely ;  another  at  Deir  el  Ktilah,  above  Beirut ;  one  at  Faklirah,  near  the 
ll<  natural  bridge  on  Dog  Kiver ;  one  at  Aphcah,  the  source  of  the  Kiver  Adonis ; 
two  rude  oratories  at  Naous,  above  Deir  Deiuitry ;  one  at  Nihah,  facing  the 
Buk'ah,  anil  another  on  the  north  end  of  Lebanon,  at  a  place  called  Deir ;  bnt 
none  of  these  ever  attracted  much  attention,  or  deserved  to  do  it,  while  Her- 
mon  is  crowded  with  them.  I  hope  wc  may  be  able  to  visit  them  hereafter, 
but  at  present  I  am  more  inclined  to  visit  the  couch  and  seek  repose.  The 
young  Jordan  will  sing  our  lullaby. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 
LAKE  PHIALA— CASTLE  OP  BANIAS. 


Kamua  IlermcL— a  Syrian  monument 

Road  to  Lake  Phlnla. 

I-ake  Pht<Ua — now  Rnrkct  Ram. 

Sacred  groves — High  places — Inhabited 


Oak  or  terebinth? 
Oak  forests. 

Caatlo  of  Banias— perhaps  Baal-Har- 
mon. 
Scorpions. 

March  4th. 

Northern  According  to  your  location  of  the  "  entrance  into  namath'*  in  our  convcrsa- 
bf Tn  r  f  ^on  °^  ^a8^  n*6n*»  ^  suppose  you  make  the  northern  end  of  the  Buk'ah*  the 
Israel,      limit  of  Israel's  inheritance  in  that  direction  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  led  into  a  discussion  of  this  vexed  question,  as  difficult 
to  settle  as  any  other  boundary-line  which  has  perplexed  the  politicians  of 
Europe  and  America ;  but  when  I  have  stood  at  the  Kamua  Henuel,  and 
looked  out  northward  and  eastward  over  the  vast  expanded  plain  of  Hainath, 
I  have  felt  assured  that  I  stood  near  that  celehrated  "entrance ;"  and  a  care- 
ful study  of  all  the  passages  in  the  Bible  which  deal  with  this  question  has 
confirmed  the  impression  made  by  the  eye  and  the  scene. 
What  is  this  Kamua,  which  you  have  mentioned  more  than  once? 
It  is  the  most  singular  monument  now  standing  in  this  part  of  Syria,  and 
was  probably  erected  by  some  of  the  Seleucidae,  kings  of  Antioch  ;  but  tliis  is 
not  certain.  It  seems  to  represent  hunting  scenes,  and  some  of  them  were 
sufficiently  fond  of  the  chase  to  lead  them  to  seek  immortality  in  connection 
with  its  trophies.  What  else  it  was  intended  to  commemorate  cannot  now 
be  ascertained,  for  the  tablets  of  inscription,  if  ever  there  were  any,  arc  gone. 
The  south-west  corner  has  fallen  down,  showing  the  fact  that  the  entire 
structure  is  built  solid  throughout  It  is  nearly  thirty  feet  square,  and  alwit 
sixty-five  high,  the  latter  fifteen  of  which  is  a  regular  pyramid  ;  the  remaining 


a  Syrian 
mono- 


•  [El  Buk'ah,  or  I)nkaa.  in  the  modern  name  of  the  celebrated  yalley  between  Lebanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon— the  Ocsle-Syiia  of  ancient  history.— En.l 
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lifty  feet  is  divided  into  two  storeys,  with  a  pedestal  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  chapter 
There  are  square  pilasters  at  the  corners  of  the  lower  storey,  and  additional  XY1L 
ones  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  storey.   Upon  a  broad  belt  of  well-smoothed 
stones,  near  the  top  of  the  first  storey,  are  the  animals  and  hunting  imple- 
ments, drawn  at  about  full  size.   The  execution,  though  graphic  and  bold, 
looks  toward  the  burlesque. 

From  its  elevated  position,  I  saw  this  curious  monument,  when  coming  from 
Aleppo  in  1846,  for  a  day  and  a  half  before  I  got  to  it,  and  wondered  all  the 
while  what  it  could  be,  as  no  traveller  had  visited  it  or  the  region  about  it. 
Since  then  it  has  become  a  favourite  detour  from  the  regular  route  to  the 
cedars  from  Baalbek,  and  I  would  advise  all  who  can  to  make  it,  not  merely 
to  see  the  Kamua,  but  also  the  sources  of  the  Orontes  at  Lebweh,  'Ain,  and 
Mugharet  er  Rahib,  near  Hermel.  The  ride  to  the  cedars  from  this  fountain, 
up  Wady  el  Fair,  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  in  Syria  or  anywhere  else.  But 
it  is  high  time  we  were  in  the  saddle,  for  we  have  a  smart  ride,  and  plenty  to 
see  before  us  to  occupy  one  day. 

You  had  a  long  ramble  this  morning,  or  at  least  you  forsook  the  pillow  and 
the  tent  at  a  very  early  hour. 

I  am  too  deeply  interested  in  these  scenes  to  waste  the  morning  hours  in  Ramble* 
sleep.   My  first  visit  was  to  the  fountain,  to  bathe  and  drink.   I  shall  not  lose  ,hrou*fh 
the  memory  of  that  hour,  should  I  live  a  thousand  years.   Then  I  followed  * 
the  brook,  crossed  over  to  the  western  side,  and  strolled  away,  I  know  not 
how  far,  among  those  venerable  oaks.   Returning,  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
castle  on  the  north-west  corner  of  the  city,  and  looked  into  the  wilderness  of 
bushes  and  briers  that  hides  the  brawling  river  at  its  base.  Descending  to 
some  mills,  I  forced  my  way  through  sharp  thorns  to  the  south-west  comer, 
and  then  followed  up  the  wall  to  the  gate  and  bridge  over  the  ravine  called 
Saary,  which,  I  suppose,  formed  the  southern  fosse  of  the  city.   From  the 
south-eastern  corner  I  followed  the  ditch,  which  brought  me  back  here  to  the 
tent. 

You  have  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the  city,  which,  indeed,  is  not  great ; 
but  as  it  was  entirely  surrounded  by  deep  ravines,  or  by  a  ditch  which  could 
be  filled  with  water  from  the  great  fountain,  it  must  have  been  a  very  strong 
place.  This,  however,  was  merely  the  citadel :  the  city  spread  out  on  all  sides 
far  beyond  these  narrow  limits.  The  traces  of  this  extension  are  found  hot 
only  among  the  oak  groves  on  the  north  and  w«*t,  but  also  south  of  the  brook 
es  Saary,  and  on  the  plain  to  the  east,  as  we  shall  see  along  our  road  to  the 
Fbiala.*   This  is  the  extent  of  our  excursion  for  to-day. 

This  lake,  now  called  Burket  Ram,  is  two  hours  nearly  due  east,  and  for  the 


•[Lake  Phlala,  so  called  by  Josephna  from  ita  resemblance  to  a  cup,  is  now  called  Durket 
Ram.  "It  lid."  says  Dr.  Robinson,  "at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bowl,  apparently  an  ancient 
crater,  not  leas  than  from  liO  to  200  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  tract  The  form  la 
an  irregular  circle,  the  diameter  of  the  water  being  a  mile  and  perhaps  more."  This  lake  to 
not  mentioned  in  Scripture. -Ed.) 
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I-ake 
Phiala. 


first  hour,  to  'Ain  KtLnyeh,  the  ascent  is  quite  steep,  and  over  vast  formations 
of  trap  rock,  and  this  whole  region  is  of  the  same  volcanic  character  down  to 
Road  to  the  Kiver  Jennuk,  south-east  of  the  Lake  of  Tiherias.  This  brook,  es  SS&ry, 
has  cut  a  deep  channel  in  the  trap  rock,  verifying  the  proverb  of  Job  that  the 
waters  wear  the  stones,1  even  the  hardest  of  them.  The  country  hereabouts  is 
very  fertile,  and,  at  the  proper  season,  clothed  with  luxuriant  harvests.  Those 
olive-trees  which  climb  the  Bteep  declivities  on  our  left,  quite  up  to  the  castle, 
I  have  seen  bowing  to  the  earth  under  a  heavy  load  of  oily  berries,  and  every 
one  is  delighted  with  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  wild  flowers  which  in  spring 
adorn  these  ravines  ;  even  now  they  begin  to  appear  in  profusion. 

This  'Ain  Kunyeh  shows  evident  traces  of  antiquity.    Is  anything  known  in 
regard  to  its  past  history  ? 

Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  It  was  probably  the  country  residence  and  health- 
retreat  for  the  citizens  of  Ckesarca,  and  is,  in  fact,  still  celebrated  for  its  good 
climate.  There  is  yet  another  hour  to  the  Phiala,  and  our  path  lies  along  the 
mountain  side,  above  this  noisy  Saury.  This  oak  wood  on  our  right  extends 
far  south,  and  is  a  favourite  resort  for  the  flocks  of  those  Arabs  which  occupy 
the  western  borders  of  the  Jaulau.  It  is  not  particularly  safe  to  explore  this 
neighbourhood,  but  I  hear  of  no  special  danger  at  present ;  and  the  number  of 
people  from  the  lower  villages  who  are  out  on  the  border  of  the  forest  burning 
and  carrying  coal,  is  a  pretty  certain  indication  that  we  can  go  to  the  lake 
wild  and  without  interruption.  It  is  a  wild  and  lawless  region,  however,  and  I  never 
stay  at  Phiala  longer  than  is  necessary  for  my  purpose.  We  must  here  cross 
the  Saary  at  this  mazar,  called  Mcsady.  The  brook  conies  down  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  Jcbel  es  Sheikh,  and  across  that  plain  of  Yafdry  on 
our  left ;  so  named  from  a  saint,  whose  white-domed  mazar  is  seen  on  the  edge 
of  it,  about  a  mile  north  of  Phiala.  And  here  is  the  lake  itself,  round  like  a 
bowl,  motionless  as  a  molten  mirror,  but  alive  with  frogs,  ducks,  and  hawks. 
We  must  guide  our  horses  carefully  along  the  rim  of  this  strange  volcanic 
basin  to  some  slope  sufficiently  gradual  to  allow  us  to  descend  to  the  water. 

There  is  an  air  of  mysterious  solitude  and  desolation  quite  oppressive  about 
this  mountain  lake. 
Shall  we  ride  round  it  ? 
As  you  please. 

How  great  is  the  circumference  ? 

That  we  shall  know  better  after  we  get  back.   I  have  never  made  the  circuit, 
and  am  not  quite  sure  we  shall  find  a  practicable  track  all  the  way. 
Frog*  and     Large  parts  of  its  surface  are  covered  with  a  sort  of  sea-weed,  and  upon  it, 
and  all  round  the  margin, 

"These  loud-piping  hugs  make  the  marshes  to  ring." 

It  seems  to  be  the  very  metropolis  of  frogdom. 

»  Jobxiv.  )» 
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Tea,  and  npon  this  grass  feed  countless  millions  of  leeches.  The  Phiala,  in  chapter 
kct,  has  long  furnished  the  chief  supply  of  that  insatiable  mother,  whose  two 
daughters  ever  cry,  Give,  give !  Solomon  says  so.1 

What  are  those  large  hawks  after  ?   They  swoop  down  like  a  bolt  from  the  lUwk* 
clouds,  just  graze  the  surface,  and  rebound,  as  it  were,  again  to  the  sky. 

Don't  you  see  how  the  frogs  hush  their  clamour  and  dive  under  when  this 
their  great  enemy  makes  a  descent  in  their  vicinity  ?  My  muleteer  shot  one 
of  them  on  a  former  visit,  which  fell  into  the  lake  near  the  shore,  and  he  at- 
tempted to  wade  in  for  it,  but  got  entangled  in  this  interminable  grass,  and  we 
were  glad  to  get  him  back  in  safety.  Without  a  boat  it  is  impossible  to  explore 
the  lake  to  any  considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 

Bo  you  believe  that  this  water  covers  the  bottom  of  an  extinct  crater? 

ft  resembles  one  in  all  respects,  and  is  like  nothing  else  that  I  know  of.  singn- 
This  Phiala  has  neither  inlet  nor  outlet :  that  is,  no  stream  runs  into  it,  and  1friVr.of 

tUo  lake 

none  leaves  it.  There  must  be  large  fountains,  however,  beneath  the  surface, 
for  the  evaporation  in  this  hot  climate  is  very  rapid,  and  yet  the  lake  is  equally 
full  at  all  times,  or  so  nearly  so  as  to  sanction  the  native  accounts  to  that 
effect 

What  think  you  of  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  that  this  is  the  more  distant 
source  of  the  fountain  at  Banias  ? 

And  that  Philip  proved  the  fact  by  casting  chaff  into  the  Phiala,  which 
came  out  at  Banias  ?   I  don't  believe  it,  and  I  wish  it  were  the  only  absurd 
tiling  to  be  found  in  his  history.   He  thinks  it  worth  while  to  mention  a  tra- 
dition that  the  fountain  of  Capernaum  (probably  that  of  Tabigah)  conies  from 
the  Nile,  because  it  produces  fish  similar  to  the  coracinus  of  the  lake  near 
Alexandria.   The  Moslems  about  Tyre  will  assure  you  that  Ras  el  'Ain  comes 
from  the  same  river,  and  there  are  many  other  such  stories  equally  absurd. 
In  regard  to  this  Phiala,  it  is  impossible,  from  the  geological  construction  of  Not  con- 
this  region,  that  its  waters  could  flow  down  to  Banias.   Then,  also,  this  water  JJJ**1 
is  dark-coloured  and  insipid,  and  abounds  in  leeches,  while  the  Banias  has  a*ni»i. 
none  of  them— is  bright  as  sunlight,  and  dcliciously  cool  and  sweet.   And  still 
more  to  the  point  is  the  fact,  that  the  river  which  gushes  out  at  Banias  would 
exhaust  this  lake  in  forty-eight  hours.   And  now  we  have  made  the  circuit  in 
fifty-five  minutes ;  the  lake  is,  therefore,  full  three  miles  in  circumference.  I 
had  judged  it  to  be  at  least  that,  merely  from  appearance.   Our  next  point  is 
the  castle  of  Banias,  and  the  path  leads  over  the  mountain  to  the  north-west. 
This  large  village  on  our  right  is  Mejdel  es  Shems,  inhabited  by  Druses,  a 
tierce,  warlike  race,  sulficiently  numerous  to  keep  the  Bedawin  Arabs  at  a  re- 
spectful distance.   We  may  stop  in  safety  under  these  splendid  oaks  to  rest 
and  lunch. 

This  is  certainly  the  finest  grove  of  the  kind  I  have  seen.   A  solemn  still-  Oak 
ness  reign*  within  it ;  and  what  a  soft,  religious  light  struggles  down  through  «w* 


»  ProT.  xxx.  15. 
16 
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part  the  thick  branches !  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was  one  of  those  "  high 
places"  of  idolatry  which  were  always  accompanied  with  groves. 
Sacred  It  is  still  sacred.  The  mazar  is  in  honour  of  one  Othman  el  Hazury,  or 
BTOVe«  Othman  of  Hazor,  and  some  indistinct  traces  of  a  village  between  this  and  the 
plac^*b  c^16  8ti11  bear  tnat  ancient  name.  But  this  could  not  have  been  the  capital 
of  Jabin,  as  some  have  supposed.  That  city  was  given  to  Naphtali,  and  must 
have  been  situated  somewhere  in  Upper  Galilee.  But  your  remark  about  the 
religious  shade  of  this  grove  reminds  me  of  a  certain  kind  of  superstitiou,  as 
prevalent  now  in  these  parts  as  idolatry  was  in  the  days  when  those  temples 
we  spoke  of  yesterday  were  tlironged  with  deluded  worshippers,  fizekiel  says, 
"  Then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  their  slain  shall  be  among  their 
idols  round  about  their  altars,  upon  every  high  hill,  in  all  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  and  under  every  green  tree,  and  under  every  tAidh  oak,  the  place 
where  they  did  offer  sweet  savour  to  all  their  idols." 1  Not  only  did  the 
heathen  delight  to  build  temples  and  rear  altars  in  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
as  these  ruins  testify,  but  they  worshipped  their  idols  under  every  green  tree, 
inhabited  and  especially  under  thick  oaks.  They  do  so  still,  in  a  modified  form.  These 
tree*.  oaks  under  which  we  now  sit  are  believed  to  be  inhabited  by  Jan  and  other 
spirits.  Almost  every  village  in  these  wadies  and  on  these  mountains  has  one 
or  more  of  such  thick  oaks,  which  are  sacred,  from  the  same  superstition. 
Many  of  them  are  telieved  to  be  meskun  (inhabited)  by  certain  spirits  called 
Beuat  Yacobe —Daughters  of  Jacob — a  very  strange  and  ol*cure  notion. 
Ran  The  common  people  arc  afraid  of  these  inhabited  trees,  find  when  they  pass 
them  hang  on  the  branches  a  rag  torn  from  their  clothes,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  presence,  and  a  sort  of  peace-offering  to  avert  their  anger.  I 
have  seen  scores  of  such  thick  oaks  all  over  the  country,  but  could  never  obtain 
an  intelligible  explanation  of  the  notions  or  traditions  upon  which  this  wide- 
spread custom  is  based.  It  has  rather  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  indistinct  relic 
of  ancient  idolatry,  which  the  stringent  laws  of  Mohammed  banished  in  form, 
but  could  not  entirely  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the  multitude.  Indeed, 
the  Moslems  are  as  stupidly  given  to  this  superstition  as  any  other  class  of  the 
community.  Connected  with  this  notion,  no  doubt,  is  the  custom  of  burying 
their  holy  men  and  so-called  prophets  under  these  trees,  and  erecting  maxxrs 
to  them  there.  All  non-Christian  sects  Mievc  that  the  spirits  of  these  saints 
love  to  return  to  this  world,  and  especially  to  visit  the  place  of  their  tombs. 
Nor  can  we  restrict  our  remark  to  the  heathen.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  tins  and  the  l>elief  or  feeling  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  saint- 
Aiiwion  worship.  Isaiah  speaks  of  a  time  when  the  people  shall  be  ashamed  of  the 
in  luUu.  oafca  they  have  desired.2  May  that  day  speedily  dawn.  It  implies  the 
spread  of  light  and  knowledge.  No  sooner  is  a  man's  mind  eveu  partially 
enlightened  by  the  entrance  of  that  word  that  giveth  light,8  than  he  becomes 
heartily  nshamed  of  these  oaks,  and  of  his  former  fear  and  reverence  for  the 

i  Kzt-k.  vL  13.  •  Im.  I.  29.  »      cxlx.  IJC 
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beings  supposed  to  inhabit  them.   I  have  witnessed  some  ludicrous  displays  of  chapter 
daring  enacted  about  these  old  trees  by  Protestant  Arabs  just  emancipated  XY1L 
from  this  degrading  superstition ;  and  I  can  point  you  to  many  respectable 
people  who  have  been  all  their  lives  long,  and  are  still,  held  in  bondage  through 
fear  of  these  imaginary  spirits. 

Scarcely  any  tree  figures  more  largely  in  Biblical  narrative  and  poetry  than 
the  oak,  but  I  observe  that  certain  modern  critics  contend  that  it  is,  after  all, 
not  the  oak,  but  the  terebinth. 

The  criticism  is  not  quite  so  sweeping  as  that.  It  is  merely  attempted  to  o.ik  twt» 
prove,  I  believe,  that  the  Hebrew  word  alah,  which,  in  our  version,  is  generally  terebinth, 
rendered  oak,  should  be  translated  terebinth.  Alloa,  they  say,  is  the  true 
name  of  the  oak.  It  is  not  for  us  to  settle  such  controversies,  but  I  have  not 
much  confidence  in  the  results.  In  fact,  the  Hebrew  writers  seem  to  use  these 
names  mdiscriminately  for  the  same  tree,  or  for  different  varieties  of  it,  and 
that  was  the  oak.  For  example,  the  tree  in  which  Absalom  was  caught  by  the  Absalom's 
hair  was  the  alah,  not  the  allon,  and  yet  I  am  persuaded  it  was  an  oak.  That  °*k* 
battle-field  was  on  the  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan,  always  celebrated  for 
great  oaks— not  for  terebinths ;  and  this  is  true  to  tlus  day.  Again :  that 
"  wood  of  Ephraini,"  in  winch  the  battle  was  fought,  and  which  devoured  more 
people  than  the  sword,1  is  called  yaar  in  Hebrew,  xoaar  in  Arabic — evidently 
the  same  word ;  and  it  signifies  a  wild,  rocky  region,  overgrown  with  trees — 
mostly  oak,  never  the  terebinth.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  terebinth  waar 
—no  such  thing  in  this  country  as  a  terebinth  wood.  And  yet  this  alah  which 
caught  Absalom  formed  part  of  the  wood  of  Ephraim.  It  was  an  oak,  I  firmly 
believe.  There  are  thousands  of  such  trees  still  in  the  same  country,  admir- 
ably suited  to  catch  long-haired  rebels,  but  no  terebinths.  Indeed,  this  latter 
tree  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  this  catastrophe  at  all.  I  see  it 
asserted  by  the  advocates  of  this  translation  that  the  oak  is  not  a  common  nor 
a  very  striking  tree  in  tliis  country,  implying  that  the  terebinth  is.  A  greater 
mistake  could  scarcely  be  made.  As  to  strength,  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to 
compare  the  terebinth  with  the  oak ;  and  the  same  in  regard  to  size.  The 
terebinth  under  which  our  tent  is  pitched  down  at  Banias  is  the  largest  I  have 
seen,  and  yet  there  are  many  oaks  to  which  it  is  but  as  an  infant.  Still  more 
surprising  are  the  statements  about  the  extent  of  oak  forests  in  this  land. 
Why,  there  are  more  mighty  oaks  here  in  this  immediate  vicinity  than  there 
are  terebinths  in  all  Syria  and  Palestine  together.  I  have  travelled  from  end 
to  end  of  these  countries,  and  across  them  in  all  directions,  and  speak  with 
aUolute  certainty. 

Besides  the  vast  groves  around  us,  at  the  north  of  Tabor,  and  in  Lebanon  Great  «*- 
and  Hermon,  in  Gilead  and  Bashan,  think  of  the  great  forests,  extending  £2^'°** 
thirty  miles  at  least,  along  the  hills  west  of  Nazareth,  over  Carniel,  and  down 
south  beyond  Ctesarea  Palestine   To  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  oak  is  not 

- —        i.  »         —  — — . 
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part  a  striking  or  abundant  tree  in  Palestine,  is  a  piece  of  critical  hardihood  tough 
"•  as  the  tree  itself.  And,  finally,  the  terebinth  is  deciduous,  and  therefore  not 
a  favourite  shade-tree.  It  is  very  rarely  planted  in  the  courts  of  houses,  or 
over  tombs,  or  in  the  places  of  resort  in  villages.  It  is  the  beautiful  evergreen 
oak  that  you  find  there.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  idolatrous  groves  so  often  men- 
tioned in  Hebrew  history  were  of  oak.  The  straggling,  naked  terebinth  is 
never  selected  for  such  purposes.  It  sheds  down  no  soft  twilight,  suggests  no 
religious  thought,  awakens  no  superstitious  fcare.  It  takes  the  dense,  solemn, 
mysterious  oak  to  do  this.  I  confess  that  I  never  come  within  such  a  grove 
even  as  this  without  being  conscious  of  a  certain  indescribable  spell,  a  sort  of 
silly  timidity,  tending  strongly  to  religious  reverence.  With  the  ignorant  this 
might  easily  be  deetrcned  into  downright  idolatry. 
Aora.         I  do  not  believe  that  Abraham's  celebrated  tree  at  Ilebron  was  a  terebinth, 

lit  Uebrol!  08  many  n0W  aftirm  witnont  qualification.    It  is  now  a  very  venerable  oal;  and 
8  ron"  I  saw  no  terebinth  in  the  neighbourhood.   That  there  are  mistakes  in  our 
translation  in  regard  to  the  trees,  as  well  as  other  things,  I  would  not  deny  ; 
but  until  we  have  more  light  on  this  particular  matter,  and  more  decisive,  let 
us  continue  to  read  out  bravely  the  good  old  won!  o<d;  and  never  fear  the 
smile  of  overwise  critics. 
Approach     And  now  we  must  leave  this  fine  grove  for  the  Castle  of  Banias  *  Prepare 
of  iuaiL  for  one  of  ttie  roust168*  scrambles  you  have  yet  encountered  in  the  East,  and 
look  well  to  your  clothes,  or  they  will  be  left  streaming  on  the  shaq>  thorn- 
bushes  through  which  we  must  force  our  way.    And  now,  as  we  ascend  Castle 
Hill,  hold  a  steady  rein,  or  you  will  meet  with  something  far  worse  than 
thorns. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  fearful  ascent,  and  of  itself  enough  to  confound  any  assail- 
ing party,  without  the  aid  of  walls  aud  bulwarks. 

Those  who  built  the  castle  did  not  think  so.  But  all  danger  is  past,  and 
our  path  lies  along  this  south  wall  to  that  curious  and  well-defended  entrance 

Is  it  probable,  or  even  possible,  that  the  Crusaders  erected  this  prodigious 
fortification  ? 

itsanti-  I  think  not  Dr.  Robinson,  with  whom  I  once  visited  it,  decided,  with- 
qulty*  out  hesitation,  that  it  was  ancient.  These  deep  grooves  in  the  posts  of  this 
gateway  show  that  the  door  did  not  open  and  shut,  hut  was  drawn  up  by 
machinery.  To  such  an  apparatus  David,  perhaps,  alludes  in  the  24th  Psalm : 
Limn*  np  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates ;  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors  ; 
and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in."1  You  will  find  no  other  good  sj>e- 
cimen  of  this  kind  of  gateway  in  all  Syria,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more 

*  pile  Castle  of  Ban  Us,  more  properly  the  Castle  of  Subcibeh,  is  about  an  hoar's  ride  from  the 
town,  at  an  elevation  above  It  of  at  lca*t  1©00  feet.  It  resembles  the  Castle  of  Ksh-Sliukif,  which 
may  Indeed  be  seen  from  it.  (Sec  p.  222  >  Thonjrh  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  castlo  ha*  not 
been  doubted,  it  becomes  famous  in  history  only  In  the  time  of  the  Crusaders.  It  was  finally 
abandoned  In  the  seventeenth  century.— Ed.] 

»  Ps.  xxiv.  7. 
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worthy  of  special  notice.  It  is  also  a  tacit  witness  to  the  antiquity  of  these  ohaptib 
works.  xvn. 

Is  not  the  entire  castle  too  fresh,  and  in  too  high  a  state  of  preservation  to  The  c&sti* 
accord  with  a  very  remote  antiquity  ? 

That  is  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  stone,  which  is  very  compact,  and  hard 
as  adamant ;  it  rings,  when  struck,  like  metal.  Even  those  that  have  been 
thrown  down  in  confusion  for  many  centuries  are  as  perfect  as  the  day  when 
they  were  cut  from  the  mountains :  they  will  last  to  the  end  of  the  world.  But 
let  us  tie  up  our  horses,  for  it  will  take  hours  to  explore  the  place  to  your 
satisfaction.  The  site  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  castle.  The  ridge  is  high , 
sharp,  and  isolated,  and  at  least  seven  hundred  feet  long  from  east  to  west. 
The  two  ends  are  much  broader  than  the  middle,  and  the  whole  summit  is 
included  within  the  walls.  The  east  end  is  far  the  highest,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions there  are  exceedingly  strong,  commanding  most  effectually  the  steep 
declivity  up  which  the  road  was  cut.  On  the  south  and  west  the  mountain 
sinks  down  steeply  for  a  thousand  feet  to  the  plain  of  Banias,  and  on  the  north 
yawns  the  frightful  gorge  of  Khushaib.  It  is  thus  unapproachable  by  an 
assailing  force  on  all  sides,  and,  until  the  invention  of  cannon,  it  could  have 
been  taken  only  by  treachery  or  starvation.  Nor  would  it  have  been  easy  to 
starve  the  place  into  surrender,  if  properly  victualled.  There  is  space  sufficient 
for  a  strong  garrison,  and  they  might  even  raise  vegetables  for  their  table,  as 
the  shepherds  grow  fine  crops  of  tobacco  at  present ;  and,  though  there  is  no 
fountain,  these  immense  cisterns  would  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  good 
water.  The  native  tradition  is,  that  the  dark  stairway  here  at  the  west  end, 
down  which  we  groped  our  way  into  the  vaults  beneath,  was  a  subterranean, 
or,  rather,  submontane  path  to  the  great  fountain  of  Banias,  by  which  the 
garrison  could  obtain  both  water  and  provisions ;  but  as  that  is  two  miles  dis- 
tant, and  a  thousand  feet  below,  the  thing  is  scarcely  credible.  A  respectable 
man  of  Hasbeiya,  however,  assured  me  that  he  once  descended  it  a  long  dis- 
tance, to  where  it  was  blocked  up  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof.  By  my  aneroid, 
the  top  of  this  castle  is  2300  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  being  nearly  the 
*ame  elevation  as  that  of  Shnkil 

Is  there  no  history  of  this  remarkable  place  ? 

None  that  reaches  much  further  back  than  the  time  of  the  Crusaders.  Famous  is 
Under  the  name  Subeibch  it  figures  largely  in  the  wars  between  the  Saracens  time  of 
of  Damascus  and  the  Templars  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  these  long  Arabic  inscrip-  CrnBftder* 
tions  speak  of  repairing  and  rebuilding  by  Melek  et  Dahar  and  others,  some 
six  or  seven  centuries  ago ;  they,  however,  were  not  the  original  architects 
of  this  great  fortress.    As  it  commands  the  pass  from  the  HCileh  and  the 
plains  of  the  Jordan  over  Hermon  to  Damascus  and  the  east,  it  must  always 
have  been  a  place  of  great  importance.   I  have  long  suspected  that  this  is 
the  site  of  Baal-Hermon  mentioned  in  Judges  iii.  3,  and  1  Chronicles  v.  23. 
From  these  notices  it  appears  that  Baal-IIcrmon  was  at  the  south  end  of  the  J!01^".?* 
general  mountain  of  Hermon ;  and  there  is  no  other  pdnt  in  this  whole  regiou 
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**art    so  important  or  so  conspicuous  as  this.    It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  iden- 
tify  some  of  these  ancient  sites  with  certainty,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
doubtful.   By  leading  our  horses  down  the  terraces  through  this  olive  grove, 
Noble      we  shall  shorten  our  distance  to  the  town  more  than  half.  What  a  noble  view 
ftew.       over  pjain)  ^  marsh,  anti  iaiie>  an<i  mountain  !  and  how  sweetly  reposes  the 

village  of  Banias  in  this  verdant  and  sheltered  nook  of  Hennon  !  Its  fifty 
tottering  huts,  however,  form  a  wretched  representative  of  ancient  grandeur, 
and  the  place  is  now  very  unhealthy,  especially  in  autumn.  During  the  hot 
months  the  people  erect  booths  on  their  roofs,  elevated  on  poles,  to  escape  from 
scorpions,  of  which  there  are  countless  numbers  among  the  ruins.   I  have  had 

them  tumble  down 
upon  me  while  sit- 
ting under  the  tere- 
binth-tree near  our 
tent ;  and  I  never 
pitch  there  in  sum- 
mer without  care- 
fully turning  up 
every  stone  in  search 
of  those  dangerous 
reptiles. 

8COUP,osr-  I  should  like  to 

6ee  one  of  these  stinging  scourges.  They  are  not  a  little  celebrated  in  the 
Bible.  An  insolent  allusion  to  them  cost  Rehoboam  the  loss  of  ten  tribes. 
They  magnified  the  horrors  of  that  u  great  and  terrible  wilderness,"  and  are 
standing  types  of  the  wicked,  "  whose  torment  is  as  the  torment  of  a  scorpion 
when  he  strikcth  a  man." 1 

Return  here  three  months  hence,  and  your  wish  can  easily  be  gratified.  You 
may  chance  to  get  even  more  than  you  seek  for. 

Is  there  any  resemblance  between  a  scorpion  and  an  egg,  to  suggest  the 
antithesis  in  our  Lord's  question,  "  If  he  ask  an  egg,  will  he  offer  him  a 
pion?"2 

There  is  no  imaginable  likeness  between  an  egg  and  the  ordinary  black 
pion  of  this  country,  neither  in  colour  nor  size,  nor,  when  the  tail  is  extended, 
in  shape.  But  old  writers  speak  of  a  white  scorpion,  and  such  a  one,  with  the 
tail  folded  up,  as  in  specimens  of  fossil  trilobites,  woidd  not  look  unlike  a  small 
egg.  Perhaps  the  contrast,  however,  refers  only  to  the  different  properties  of 
the  egg  and  the  scorpion,  which  is  sufficiently  emphatic 

Our  Lord  says,  "  Behold,  I  have  given  you  power  to  tread  on  serpents  and 
scorpions,"  etc.8   Is  this  ever  done  now  ? 
Catching      I  have  seen  little  boys  draw  out  scorpions  from  their  holes  by  thrusting  in 
•roTion*  gman  gtjeks  with  wax  on  the  end,  into  which  their  claws  fasten.   They  then 

Iter.  Ix.  »  Luke  XL  12.  »  Luke  x,  14. 
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catch  them  in  their  fingers,  and  stick  them  on  to  a  rod  of  bird-lime  or  com-  ctiaptkb 

mon  wax,  until  they  cover  the  rod  with  them ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  be  afraid,  XV|II« 

but  rub  their  hands  up  and  down  this  string  of  scorpions  without  hesitation. 

We  also  hear  of  fanatics  who  actually  crush  thorn  in  their  mouths  and  pretend 

to  eat  them.   But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  scorpion's  sting  is  in  its  tail,  Habits  of 

with  which  it  strikes  its  victim  (as  is  correctly  implied  in  the  quotation  from  •con*i<>n* 

the  Revelation),  and  that  it  cannot  strike  sideways.   If,  then,  it  be  properly 

held  between  the  fingers,  or  so  stuck  into  the  bird-lime  as  not  to  admit  its 

longitudinal  stroke,  there  is  no  danger;  and,  moreover,  the  boys  may  have 

something  on  their  hands  or  in  the  wax  wluch  "charms"  orstupifies  it.  The 

pain  from  its  stroke  is  very  intense,  but  never  fatal  in  Syria.   Those  on  the 

northern  coast  of  Africa  are  said  to  be  larger,  and  the  poison  so  virulent  as 

frequently  to  cause  death.   At  any  rate,  it  is  a  hateful  creature,  crabbed  and 

malicious  in  the  extreme.   I  have  tried  the  experiment  of  surrounding  one 

with  a  ring  of  fire ;  and,  when  it  despaired  of  escape,  it  repeatedly  struck  its 

own  head  fiercely,  and  soon  died,  either  from  the  poison,  its  satanic  rage,  or 

from  the  heat,  I  could  not  be  certain  which,  perhaps  from  all  combined.  For 

a  minute  description  of  this  reptile  you  must  apply  to  books  of  natural  history, 

and  to  drawings  of  them,  which  can  easily  be  procured. 

We  shall  sleep  all  the  more  safely  because,  from  hibernating  instincts,  they 
are  now  buried  deeply  beneath  the  rubbish  of  old  Banias. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
TELL  EL  KADY-  <DAJT)— PLAIK  OP  THE  HTTLEH. 


Temple  of  nature. 
The  young  Jordan.. 
The  Buffalo. 
I -and  of  Vx — where? 
The  unicorn. 

The  meeting  of  the  Jordan  streams. 
Plain  of  the  HOJch 

Seld  Yehuda,  or  Judah  on  the  Jordan. 

Beth-Rehob. 

Butter  of  the  Huleh, 


Huleh  lily. 
Marsh  of  the  HQleh 
Crows,  jackdaws,  sparrow*. 
Babeer  cane. 

Wild  animals  of  the  Huleh. 
French  Algerian  colony — KQdea. 
CItlea  of  refuge. 


The  Sabbatic  river— discovered  in  1S40. 


March  5th. 

Our  caui|^ground  to-night  is  at  K  tides,  the  Kedish-Naphtali  of  the  Jews,  and 
ve  are  again  favoured  with  a  superb  day.  It  might  have  been  otherwise,  as  I 
know  by  sad  experience,  and  then  the  ride  round  this  marsh  is  gloomy  and  dis- 
agreeable, as  it  is  now  bright  and  cheerful. 

From  the  plateau  south  of  the  Saary  I  saw  the  world  wake  up  this  morning  Nature  at 
atout  old  Hermon,  an  l  it  was  an  hour  never  to  be  forgotten — universal  nature  worship, 
at  worship,  harping  on  ten  thousand  harps  the  morning  psalm. 

Banias  and  her  surroundings  do  in  fact  form  one  of  nature's  grandest 
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part    temples,  in  whose  presence  those  made  by  men's  hands  are  a  mere  imperti- 
nence.   These  oak  glades  and  joyous  brooks,  these  frisking  flocks  and  happy 
Temple  of  birds,  all  bear  their  parts  in  the  service ;  and  so,  also,  the  mountains  preach, 
nAture-     the  hills  and  valleys  sing,  and  the  trees  of  the  field  clap  their  hands.  Thus 
the  ancient  prophets  heard  and  interpreted  the  manifold  utterances  of  nature : 
"  Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth,  mountains, and  all  hills ;  fruitful  trees,  and  all 
cedars :  beasts,  and  all  cattle ;  creeping  things,  and  flying  fowl:  kings  of  the  earth, 
and  all  people ;  both  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children :  let  them 
praise  the  name  of  the  Lord;  for  his  name  alone  is  excellent;  his  glory  is  above 
the  earth  and  heaven." 1   In  these  scenes  and  scenery  of  Hermon,  there  is  not 
only  poetry,  but  solemn  mystery  and  suggestive  types,  and  rich  spiritual  adum- 
brations ;  and  he  that  hath  an  ear  for  such  heavenly  discourse  may  ever  hear 
Tell  oi      with  ravishing  delight   And  now  we  are  at  Tell  el  Kady — Hill  of  Dan — the 
Duof""    ^ udgp — *°  translate  b°th  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic  names  at  once. 

And  is  this  circular,  semi-concave  mound  the  site  of  that  famous  city?  How 
utterly  desolate ! 

Josephus  calls  it  the  source  of  the  Lesser  Jordan,  with  reference  to  others 
more  distant,  I  suppose,  for  this  is  far  the  largest  of  them  alL  *  Look  south- 
ward, and  you  see  that  the  river  runs  in  a  straight  course  through  marsh,  and 
lakes,  and  sinking  plain,  quite  down  to  the  dark  and  bitter  sea  in  which  it  is 
finally  lost.  Dan  and  the  Dead  Sea — the  cradle  and  the  grave — the  birth- 
place and  the  bourne  !  Men  build  monuments  and  rear  altars  at  them,  and 
thither  go  in  pilgrimage  from  generation  to  generation.  Thus  it  has  been 
and  will  ever  be.  It  is  a  law  of  our  nature.  We  ourselves  are  witnesses  to 
its  power,  drawn  from  the  distant  New  World  to  this  lonely  spot,  where  the 
young  Jordan  leaps  into  life,  by  an  influence  kindred  to  that  which  led  the 
ancients  to  build  temples  over  it. 
Thcyonng  The  young  Jordan  !  type  of  this  strange  life  of  ours  !  Bright  and  beauti- 
jonian.  m  cra(ye>  laughing  its  merry  morning  away  through  the  flowery  fields  of 
the  Huleh  ;  plunging,  with  the  recklessness  of  youth,  into  the  tangled  brakes 
and  muddy  marshes  of  Merom  ;  hurrying  thence,  full-grown,  like  earnest  man- 
hood with  its  noisy  and  bustling  activities,  it  subsides  at  length  into  life's  sober 
midday  in  the  placid  lake  of  Gennesaret.  When  it  goes  forth  again,  it  is  down 
the  inevitable  proclivity  of  old  age,  sinking  deeper  and  deeper,  in  spite  of 
doublings  and  windings  innumerable,  until  finally  lost  in  the  bitter  Sea  of 
Death— that  melancholy  bourne  from  which  there  is  neither  escape  nor  re- 
turn. 

its  tenons.    But  surely  the  Jordan  can  teach  other  and  happier  lessons  than  these.  It 
speaks  to  me  and  to  all  mankind  of  forgiveness  of  sin,  of  regeneration  by  the 


i  Pa.  cxlvUL7-13. 

*  ["It  is  probably  the  largest  fountain  In  Syria,  and  among  the  largest  In  the  world;  but  for 
grandeur  nnd  picturesque  beauty.  It  cannot  be  compared  to  the  fountain  of  the  Abana  at  Fljeh 
(Damascus).  Another  smaller  fountain  spring*  up  within  the  Tell  and  flows  off  through  a  break 
In  uie  river  on  the  south-west"  <  //«•*  Boot  for  Syria  and  PaUttine,  p.  436).— Ku] 
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Spirit  of  God,  and  of  a  resurrection  to  everlasting  bliss.  Must  this  dear  obaptkb 
type  of  life  and  immortality  be  swallowed  up  for  ever  by  the  Dead  Sea?  xvui. 

Far  from  it.  That  is  but  the  Jordan's  highway  to  heaven.  Purified  from 
every  gross  and  earthly  alloy,  it  is  called  back  to  the  skies  by  the  all-attract- 
ing sun,  emblem  of  that  other  resurrection,  when  Christ  shall  come  in  the 
clouds,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him.  May  we  be  thus  drawn  from  earth 
to  heaven  by  the  mighty  attraction  of  that  glorious  Sun  of  righteousness  ! 

More  than  three  thousand  years  ago  a  vast  and  mingled  host  encamped  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  this  river.  There  was  the  mailed  warrior  with  sword  and 
shield,  and  the  aged  patriarch  trembling  on  his  staff.  Anxious  mothers  and 
timid  maidens  were  there,  and  helpless  infants  of  a  day  old.  And  there, 
too,  were  flocks  and  herds,  and  all  the  possessions  of  a  great  nation  migrat- 
ing westward  in  search  of  a  home.  Over  against  them  lay  their  promised 
inheritance, — 

44  While  Jordan  rolled  between," 

full  to  the  brim,  and  overflowing  all  its  banks.  Nevertheless,  through  it  lies  The  pa*- 
their  road,  and  God  commands  the  march.  The  priests  take  up  the  sacred  °* 
ark,  and  bear  it  boldly  down  to  the  brink ;  when,  lo  !  "  the  waters  which  came 
from  above  stood  and  rose  up  upon  an  heap  very  far  from  the  city  Adam, 
which  is  beside  Zaretan ;  and  those  that  came  down  toward  the  sea  of  the 
plain,  even  the  salt  sea,  were  cut  off:  and  the  people  passed  over  right 
against  Jericho." 1  And  thus,  too,  has  all-conquering  faith  carried  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  of  God's  people  in  triumph  through  the  Jordan  of  death 
to  the  Canaan  of  eternal  rest. 


M  O  could  wo  make  our  doubt* : 

Those  gloomy  doubts  that  rise — 
And  sec  tho  Canaan  that  we  lore 

With  nnbecloudcd  eyes ; 
Not  Jordan's  stream,  nor  death's  cold  flood. 
Should  fright  us  from  the  shore" 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  this  birth-place  of  the  Jordan,  nor  the  lessons  which 
it  can  teach  so  well.   But  it  is  time  we  were  prosecuting  our  long  ride. 

As  we  pass  round  this  singular  mound,  you  see  that  it  resembles  the  rim  of  Theftmn. 
*  crater.   The  fountain  rises  among  those  briers  and  bushes  in  the  centre — at 14111 
least  that  portion  of  it  does  which  passes  by  this  ancient  oak,  and  drives  these  D*n" 
mills  below  it   Most  of  the  water,  however,  glides  through  the  volcanic  wall, 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Tell,  into  the  pool  beneath  those  wild  fig-trees. 
If  this  he  really  the  mouth  of  an  extinct  crater,  it  is  probable  that  the  water 
from  the  slopes  of  Hermon,  following  the  line  of  the  inclined  strata,  met,  far 
below,  this  obtrusion  of  trap,  and,  being  cut  off  by  it,  rose  to  the  surface  in 
this  volcanic  shaft  or  chimney.   At  any  rate,  it  first  appears  in  the  centre  of 
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the  mound,  and,  of  course,  old  Dan  had  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  excellent 
water  within  her  walls. 

I  see  very  little  evidence  of  the  ancient  city,  unless  the  houses  were  built  out 
of  this  shapeless  lava  over  which  we  have  been  stumbling. 

No  doubt  they  were,  in  the  main ;  and  as  basalt  never  disintegrates  in  this 
climate,  we  have  them  l>efore  our  eyes  just  as  they  were  three  thousand  yean 
ago.  Limestone  exposed  melts  back  to  dust  in  a  few  generations.  I  usance 
here,  however,  when  men  were  quarrying  well-cut  limestone  from  the  rubbish 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Tell.  Dan  never  became  an  important  place  after 
Benhadad  smote  it,  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  Cluist. 1  When  Tigiath- 
Pileser  took  Ijon,  and  Abel,  and  all  this  region,  some  two  hundred  yean  later, 
this  place  is  not  even  mentioned. 2  It  may  have  sunk,  by  that  time,  to  an 
unimportant  village,  known  merely  as  a  mazar,  sacred  to  religious  purposes. 

This  pool  is  crowded  with  buffaloes  ;  and  how  oddly  they  look,  with  nothing 
but  the  nose  alwve  water ! 

Yes ;  and  observe  that  their  mouths  are  all  turned  up  stream  toward  the 
fountain,  and  on  a  level  with  the  surface,  as  if,  like  Job's  behemoth,  they  trust 
that  they  can  draw  up  Jordan  into  their  mouths.8 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  buffalo  is  the  behemoth  of  the  Bible  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  adjust  Job's  magnificent  description  in  all  the  details  to  the 
buffalo,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  l>elieve  that  these  black,  hairless  brutes  are  the 
modem,  though  immensely  belittled  representatives  of  that  chief  of  the  ways  of 
God,  who  "  eateth  straw  like  an  ox,  who  lieth  under  the  shady  trees  in  the 
covert  of  the  reeds  and  fens.   The  shady  trees  cover  him  with  their  shadow, 


HIE  UUiFALO. 


the  willows  of  the  brook  compass  him  about."  *  All  these  particulars  arc  exact 
enough,  and,  indeed,  apply  to  no  other  known  animal  that  can  be  associated 


»  Klnj?a  xv.  'JO. 


■  2  Kings  xv.  29. 
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with  the  Jordan.  Large  herds  of  buffaloes  lie  under  the  covert  of  the  reeds  chaptkr 
and  willows  of  the  many  brooks  which  creep  through  this  vast  marsh,  and  we  XVIU- 
shall  see  them  all  day,  as  we  ride  round  it,  wallowing  in  the  mire  like  gigantic 
swine.  They  are  larger  than  other  cattle  of  this  region.  Some  of  the  bulls 
are  indeed  rough  and  monstrous  fellows,  with  bones  black,  and  hard  "  like  bars 
of  iron."  With  the  aid  of  a  little  Oriental  hyperbole  I  can  work  up  these 
tniffaloes  into  very  tolerable  behemoth.  And  in  justification  of  our  version  of 
Psalm  1.  10  may  be  cited  the  fact,  that  the  general  word  for  cattle  in  the 
dialect  of  this  country  is  behim  or  behaim,  evidently  from  the  same  root  as  the 
Hebrew  behemoth. 

These  circumstances  and  characteristics  render  it  probable  that  these  very  Habits  of 
unpoetic  animals  are  the  identical  behemoth  of  Job.  Buffaloes  are  not  only  ^buf* 
larger,  but  far  stronger  than  the  ordinary  cattle  of  Syria,  and  a  yoke  of  them 
will  carry  a  plough  through  tough  sward  or  stiff  soil  which  utterly  balks  the  tiny 
ox.  At  times,  too,  they  are  unruly,  and  even  dangerous.  A  friend  of  mine, 
near  this  village  below  us,  saw  a  cow  rush  at  a  woman,  knock  her  over,  and 
then  throw  herself  upon  her  with  such  fury  that  the  poor  creature  was 
instantly  crushed  to  death.  The  cow  had  been  alarmed  and  maddened  by  the 
seizure  of  her  calf ;  and,  unless  greatly  provoked,  they  are  quiet  and  inoffensive. 

The  fact  that  the  region  east  of  the  Huleh  was  the  land  of  Uz— the  home  of  Land  of 
Job— coincides,  at  least,  with  the  idea  that  the  buffalo  is  the  behemoth  of  uf~~  . 

, .  .  where? 

his  most  ancient  poem. 
Is  this  an  admitted  geographical  fact  ? 

The  tradition  of  antiquity  was  to  that  effect,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  question 
it  To  ridicule  the  extravagant  mania  for  pilgrimages  in  his  time,  Chrysostoni 
says  that  many  people  made  long  journeys  into  the  Hauran  to  visit  the  dung- 
hill upon  which  the  patient  patriarch  sat  and  scratched  himself  with  a 
potsherd.   This  shows  the  opinion  of  that  early  day  in  regard  to  the  land  of 
lrz,  and  modern  research  confirms  the  tradition.   With  a  little  antiquarian  sons  or 
generosity  to  assist  me,  I  can  locate  the  whole  family  of  Aram.   This  Huleh  Ar»m* 
may  have  derived  its  name  from  Hul,  the  brother  of  Uz.   If  so,  then  they  and  Hul— 
their  descendants  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  reeds,  and  fens,  and  Hftleh« 
hrooks  of  this  great  marsh,  the  chosen  resort  of  the  buffalo,  and  had  often  seen 
them,  as  we  to-day,  lying  at  the  birth-place  of  the 'young  Jordan,  as  if  they 
could  draw  him  into  their  open  mouths. 1  Cethcr— 

Gether,  the  next  brother,  was  probably  the  Gesher  from  whom  the  district  Ge*"er' 
immediately  around  the  eastern  side  of  this  lake  took  its  name.  Maacah,  wife 
of  David  and  mother  of  Absalom,  was  from  this  little  kingdom,  and  hither 
that  wicked  son  fled  after  the  murder  of  his  brother. 2  As  for  Mash,  or  Mas,8 
his  name  may  be  perpetuated  in  that  Mais  or  Mais  el  Jebel,  which  we  passed 
the  other  day  on  our  way  to  H&nin.  It  is  proper  to  inform  you,  however,  that 
these  locations  are  somewhat  hy]K>thetical,  and  even  similarity  of  names  is  no 
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pa  it    very  safe  basis  for  such  theories.    The  word  Huleh,  for  example,  is  now 

applied  to  any  low,  marshy  plain,  like  this  on  our  left. 

I  thought  that  critics  were  pretty  nearly  agreed  that  the  buffalo  is  the  reeni 
—the  unicorn  of  the  Bible  ? 

And  this  may  be  so,  though  I  have  my  doubts.  The  description  of  the 
unicorn  in  the  39th  chapter  of  Job  does  not  suit  the  buffalo :  "  Will  the  unicorn 
be  willing  to  serve  thee,  or  abide  by  thy  crib  f  Canst  thou  bind  the  unicorn 
with  his  band  in  the  furrow  ?  or  will  he  harrow  the  valleys  after  thee  ?  Wilt 
thou  trust  in  him,  because  his  strength  is  great  ?  or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  labour 
to  him  ?  Wilt  thou  believe  him,  that  he  will  bring  home  thy  seed,  and  gather 
it  into  thy  barn?"1  Now,  it  is  implied  by  all  this  that  the  reem  is  a  wild, 
stubborn,  untameable  animal,  that  utterly  refuses  the  yoke  and  the  service  of 
man.  This  is  inapplicable  in  every  item  to  the  buffalo,  a  patient  servant  of  all 
work.  Other  references  to  the  reem  or  unicorn  speak  of  the  horn  in  a  way 
equally  inapplicable  to  that  of  the  buffalo.  He  has  two  instead  of  one,  and 
they  are  ill-shaped,  point  backward  and  downward  in  an  awkward  manner,  and 
are  not  particularly  formidable  as  weapons,  either  offensive  or  defensive.  They 
would  hardly  be  selected  for  the  poetic  image  of  strength. 

If,  therefore,  the  reem  be  the  buffalo,  it  must  have  been  some  other  species 
than  the  one  known  in  Egypt  and  this  part  of  Syria.  As  to  the  unicorn,  I 
think  it  more  than  doubtful  whether  there  ever  was  sucn  a  beast,  although 
there  is  a  vague  tradition  of  this  kind  among  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  and  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  East,  and  even  in  Africa.  It  may  be  a  species  of 
rhinoceros.  If  not  altogether  fabulous,  such  reports  probably  refer  to  some 
animal  yet  unknown  to  modern  discovery.  Certainly  the  fierce-looking  monster 
on  Her  .Majesty's  escutcheon  was  never  copied  from  these  sluggish  and  disgtist- 
ing  friends  of  the  marsh  and  the  mud.  If  the  Hebrew  word  translated  kint 
in  Pharaoh's  dream  will  include  the  buffaloes,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  render 
it  thus,  because  these  animals  are  very  common  in  Egypt,  and  delight  to  bathe 
and  wallow  in  the  Nile.  It  would  be  altogether  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
king  should  see  them  coming  up  ovt  of  the  river;  and  certainly,  when  old  and 
lean,  they  are  the  most  "  ill-favoured"  brutes  in  the  world.  The  original 
word,  however,  is  the  name  for  ordinary  cattle ;  and  in  these  hot  countries  all 
kinds  delight  to  stand  in  the  rivers,  not  only  to  cool  themselves,  but  also  to 
keep  off  the  swarms  of  flies  which  torment  them.  The  conditions  of  the  dream 
do  not  require  that  the  hine  should  be  buffaloes. 

You  say  that  these  different  branches  of  the  Jordan  unite  into  one  river 
about  five  miles  south  of  us. 
I  rode  from  Tell  cl  Kady  to  the  junction  with  Doctor  Robinson  in  an  hour 
^^r5*n  and  forty  minutes.    If  it  were  not  too  muddy,  and  the  streams  too  full  for  a 
pleasant  excursion,  we  would  have  included  it  in  our  programme  for  to-day; 
instead  of  that,  I  can  give  you  some  account  of  that  ride  as  we  pass  along.  It 
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was  on  the  26th  of  May,  1852.   The  first  thing  that  struck  me,  on  descending  chapter 
south  of  the  Tell,  was,  that  the  trap  formation  ceased  at  once,  and  we  came  XYm* 
upon  limestone.   At  that  season,  too,  the  bottom  was  firm  and  the  road  good, 
whereas  I  had  expected  to  flounder  through  deep  mud.  The  time,  however, 
was  particularly  favourable ;  the  harvest  was  just  ripe,  and  there  was  no  irriga- 
tion.  I  never  saw  heavier  crops  of  wheat  than  those  on  this  plain,  and  parti- 
cularly those  about  the  site  of  Difneh,  the  ancient  Daphneh  of  this  neighbour- 
hood, twenty  minutes  south  of  the  Tell.   Passing  some  magnificent  oaks,  with 
countless  birds'  nests  on  the  branches,  we  came,  in  fifty  minutes,  to  Mansura, 
a  mill,  with  magazines  for  grain  and  straw  (tibn)  near  it.  Crossing  the  Baniasy 
at  a  well-wooded  place  called  Sheikh  Hazeib,  we  came,  in  fifteen  minutes,  to 
the  main  branch  of  the  Leddan,  and  in  ten  minutes  more  to  another  branch, 
with  the  name  of  Buraij.   Half  a  mile  from  this  all  the  streams  unite  with  the 
Ilastiany,  a  little  north  of  Sheikh  Yusuf,  a  large  Tell  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
marsh.   Of  these  streams,  the  Leddan  is  far  the  largest ;  the  Bamasy  the  most  The 
beautiful ;  the  Hasbany  the  longest  The  Baniasy  is  clear,  the  Leddan  muddy;  JjJJJJ 
the  Hasbany,  at  the  junction,  muddiest  of  all.   Thus  far  the  branches  all  flow,  an(j  h,^ 
with  a  rapid  current,  in  channels  many  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  plain,  and 
concealed  by  dense  jungles  of  bushes  and  briers.   After  the  junction,  the  river 
meanders  sluggishly  through  the  marsh  for  about  six  or  seven  miles,  when  it 
blends  insensibly  with  the  Lake.   All  ancient  maps  of  this  region  and  river  are 
consequently  incorrect. 

The  soil  of  this  plain  is  a  water  deposit,  like  that  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Produce 
about  New  Orleans,  and  extremely  fertile.    The  whole  country  around  it  ofthe 

pi  ill  II  0^ 

depends  mainly  upon  the  harvests  of  the  Huleh  for  wheat  and  barley.  Large  naich. 
crops  of  Indian  corn,  rice,  and  sesamum  (simsum),  are  also  grown  by  the  Arabs 
of  the  Huleh,  who  are  all  of  the  Ghawaraneh  tribe.  They  are  permanent 
residents,  though  dwelling  in  tents.  All  the  cultivation  is  done  by  them. 
They  also  make  large  quantities  of  butter  from  their  herds  of  buffalo,  and 
gather  honey  in  abundance  from  their  bees.  The  Huleh  is,  in  fact,  a  per- 
petual pasture-field  for  cattle,  and  flowery  paradise  for  bees.  At  Mansura  and 
Sheikh  Hazeib  I  saw  hundreds  of  cylindrical  hives  of  basket-work,  pitched, 
inside  and  out,  with  a  composition  of  mud  and  cow-dung.  They  are  piled  tier 
above  tier,  pyramid  fashion,  and  roofed  over  with  thatch,  or  covered  with  a 
mat  The  bees  were  very  busy,  and  the  whole  region  rang  as  though  a  score 
of  hives  were  swarming  at  once.  Thus  this  plain  still  flows  with  milk  and 
honey,  and  well  deserves  the  report  which  the  Danite  spies  carried  back  to 
their  brethren :  "  A  place  where  there  is  no  lack  of  anything  that  is  in  the 
earth." 1  I  have  the  names  of  thirty-two  Arab  villages,  or  rather  permanent  Number  of 
encampments,  in  this  flat  plain,  and  this  is  not  a  complete  list ;  but,  as  there 
is  not  a  house  in  any  of  them,  and  all  except  Difneh  are  unknown  to  history, 
you  can  feel  no  interest  in  them. 

1  Judges  xvUL  10. 
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pa  at      Those  white  domes  to  the  south,  about  three  miles,  are  called  Sefd  Yehuda, 
and  the  place  is  worth  visiting.   There  are  three  conspicuous  domes  over  as 
Sdd  Ye-   many  venerated  tombs.   That  of  Seid  Yehuda  is  in  a  room  about  eight  feet 
hQda.      square,  and  is  covered  with  a  green  cloth.   By  the  Arabs  he  is  believed  to  be 
a  son  of  Jacob,  and  all  sects  and  tribes  make  vows  to  him,  and  religious  pil- 
grimages to  his  shrine.   A  few  rods  south  of  this  is  an  oblong  room,  whose 
dome,  still  perfect,  is  the  best  specimen  of  Roman  brick-work  I  have  seen. 
Ruins  of   But  the  most  remarkable  remains  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  temples  on  a  hill 
t*mple*>    called  'Amery,  about  sixty  rods  east  of  these  tombs.   They  are  utterly  de- 
molished, and  the  columns  and  capitals  lie  scattered  about  the  base  of  the  hill 
on  which  they  originally  stood.   Across  a  small  wady  directly  north  of  them 
is  a  square  building  of  very  large  well-cut  stone,  the  object  of  which  I  was  not 
able  to  make  out.   It  may  have  been  a  temple  ;  but  if  so,  it  was  after  a  very 
antique  and  unique  model   Farther  north,  on  a  high  natural  mound,  are  the 
ruins  of  'Azeizat,  once  a  very  considerable  place ;  and  all  about  are  manifest 
indications  of  a  former  dense  population.   The  Baniasy  meanders  through  the 
plain  directly  below  Seld  Ychftda,  and  upon  it  are  situated  the  Towahin  Dif- 
neh — mills  of  Daphneh.   The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  farther  west 

Who  was  this  Lord  J udah— for  such  is  the  signification  of  the  name — and 
what  place  is  this  ?  That  it  marks  some  very  ancient  site  is  unquestionable ; 
M Judah  and  I  believe  it  is  that  "Judah  on  Jordan,  toward  the  sun-rising,"  which 
J^°r-  Joshua  mentions  as  the  extreme  north-eastern  point  in  the  boundary  of  Saph- 
tali.1  If  this  identification  be  correct,  it  solves  one  of  the  greatest  geographical 
puzzles  in  the  Bible.  It  always  seemed  to  me  impossible  that  the  border  of 
tfaphtali  could  touch  that  of  Judah  anywhere,  certainly  not  "  upon  Jordan 
toward  the  *mi-rising."  But  here  we  have  an  important  ancient  site  called 
Judah,  on  this  most  eastern  branch  of  tfu  Jordan,  at  a  point  which  must  have 
marked  the  utmost  border  of  this  tribe  eastward,  if  we  admit  that  it  came  up 
to  it,  and  I  see  no  valid  objection  against  this  admission.  .Naphtali  possessed 
the  western  side  of  this  plain,  and,  if  able,  would  certainly  have  extended  their 
border  quite  across  it  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  just  where  this  Seid  YehCi- 
dah  stands.  I  have  great  confidence  in  this  identification,  and  regard  it  as 
another  evidence  that,  as  our  knowledge  of  this  country  becomes  more  exten- 
sive and  accurate,  difficulty  after  difficulty  in  Biblical  topography  will  vanish 
away  until  all  are  solved. 
Beth-  Before  leaving  this  interesting  neighbourhood,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
Kehob.  ^o  another  question  in  Biblical  geography.  As  stated  in  our  conversation  at 
Hunin,  I  am  inclined  to  place  Beit  Rehob  in  this  vicinity.  In  Judges  xviii.  28, 
it  is  said  that  Laish,  alias  Ban,  alias  this  Tell  el  Kady,  was  in  the  valley  that 
lieth  by  Beth- Rehob.  Now,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  Hunin,  high  on  tlu  moun- 
tains, and  many  miles  west  of  this,  should  be  Beit  Rehob.  But  this  shallow 
vale,  which  comes  down  to  our  very  feet  from  the  mouth  of  Wady  el  'Ami, 
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north-east  of  us,  is  called  R&heib— a  name  having  all  the  radicals  of  Rehob  in  chaptbb 
it;  and  upon  the  mountains  above  Banias,  and  near  the  castle,  is  a  ruin  xxuu 
named  Deir  Rahba,  which  also  contains  the  radicals  of  Rehob.  May  not 
either  Banias  itself,  or  some  other  town  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  have  been 
the  ancient  Rehob  ?  Banias  is  a  foreign  word  of  Greek  extraction  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  city,  which  certainly  stood  there 
long  before  the  Greeks  entered  this  country,  had  an  Aramaic  name,  which  was 
exchanged,  in  process  of  time,  for  the  foreign  one,  as  has  happened  in  a  few 
other  cases.  And  as  ROheSb  and  Rahba  are  found  still  clinging  to  sites  both 
above  and  below  Banias,  may  not  this  have  been  the  true  seat  of  the  old 
Rehobites  ? 

And  now  let  us  ride.   It  is  twenty  minutes  to  Jisr  el  Ghfijar,  over  the  Bent?  of 
Hasbany.   You  will  be  struck  with  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  rocks,  the  the  u**" 
river,  and  the  bridge,  and  wish  for  a  drawing  of  them  to  carry  home  with  you.  bin) ' 
It  is  much  more  charming,  however,  in  May,  when  these  magnificent  oleanders 
are  all  in  a  glow  of  rosy  blossoms.   I  have  spent  hours  here,  gazing  into  the 
pools  of  the  pretty  Hasbany,  and  watching  the  innocent  sports  of  the  fish,  with 
which  it  at  times  is  over-crowded.   They  come  up  from  the  marshes  of  the 
Huleh  in  numbers  almost  incredible.   But  we  have  no  time  to  waste  on  them 
now.   Have  you  any  curiosity  to  see  a  real  Arab  village ! 

By  all  means.   That  is  one  of  the  points  which  I  have  yet  to  make. 

Turn  down,  then,  to  the  left,  and  we  will  soon  reach  that  encampment  of 
Ghawaraneh,  on  the  edge  of  tliis  wet  plain.  You  need  not  be  alarmed  by  that 
troop  of  noisy  dogs  charging  down  upon  us  with  open  mouths.  Their  bark  is 
worse  than  their  bite — genuine  Arab  bluster,  and  nothing  more. 

Will  these  coarse  mat  walls  and  roofs  shed  rain  and  defend  from  cold  ? 

Better  tlian  you  imagine ;  still,  they  are  a  miserable  abode  for  rational 
beings.  These  tribes  are  stationary  fellaheen  or  farmers,  and  are  therefore 
regarded  with  sovereign  contempt  t  y  the  true  Bedawin. 

They  are  the  most  sinister,  ill-conditioned  race  I  have  ever  seen,  and  do  not  Character 
berin  to  fill  my  beau  ideal  of  the  free,  proud  denizen  of  the  desert.  °f  Be 

Like  most  other  beau,  ideals,  this  in  regard  to  tent-dwelling  Arabs  would 
flatten  down  sadly  by  close  acquaintance.  Pshah !  the  Bedawin  are  mere 
barbarians— rough  when  rational,  and  in  all  else  coarse  and  vulgar. 

What  are  these  women  kneading  and  shaking  so  zealously  in  that  large  black 
bag,  suspended  from  this  three-legged  crotch  ? 

That  is  a  bottle,  not  a  bag,  made  by  stripping  off  entire  the  skin  of  a  young  a  bottle 
buffalo.   It  is  full  of  milk,  and  that  is  their  way  of  churning.   When  the 
fatter  "  has  come/*  they  take  it  out,  boil  or  melt  it,  and  then  put  it  in  bottles 
made  of  goats'  skins.   In  winter  it  rescJibles  candied  honey,  in  summer  it  is 
mere  oil.   this  is  the  only  kind  of  butter  we  have. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  our  cooking  is  done  with  this  filthy  preparation  ? 

Certainly  ;  ami  this  Huleh  butter  is  the  best  in  the  country.    Some  of  the  nutter 
fanners  have  learned  to  make  our  kind  of  butter,  but  it  soon  becomes  rancid, 
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part    and,  indeed,  it  is  never  good.   I  believe  it  was  always  so ;  and  thus,  too,  I 
suppose,  they  made  butter  in  olden  times.   Solomon  says,  "  Surely  the  churn- 
goiomon'i  ing  of  milk  bringeth  forth  butter,  and  the  wringing  of  the  nose  bringeth  forth 
aiiuiionto  blood."1   But  the  word  for  "churning"  and  "wringing*'  is  the  same  in  the 
churning,  jjg^^   jt  j9  tne  wringing  0f       that  bringeth  forth  butter,  just  as  these 
women  are  squeezing  and  wringing  this  milk  in  the  "  bottle."   There  is  no 
analogy  between  our  mode  of  churning  and  pulling  a  man's  nose  until  the 
blood  conies,  but  in  this  Arab  operation  the  comparison  is  quite  natural  and 
emphatic.   The  Arabic  translation  of  this  proverb  is  curious,  and  very  far 
from  the  original:  "He  that  wrings  the  dag  violently  that  he  may  bring 
out  milk,  brings  forth  butter,  and  he  who  milks  harder  still  will  bring  out 
blood." 

HOJehUiy.  This  little  brook  we  are  crossing  comes  from  Ijon,  by  Abel.  It  is  associated 
in  my  experience  with  the  beautiful  Huleh  lily,  the  flower,  as  I  believe,  men- 
tioned by  our  Lord  in  that  delightful  exhortation  to  trust  in  the  kind  care  of 
our  heavenly  Father :  "  Consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow :  they  toil  not,  they 
spin  not,  and  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  Solomon  in  all  lus  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these."2  This  Huleh  lily  is  very  large,  and  the  three  inner  petals 
meet  above,  and  form  a  gorgeous  canopy,  such  as  art  never  approached,  and 
king  never  sat  under,  even  in  his  utmost  glory.  And  when  I  met  this  incom- 
parable flower,  in  all  its  loveliness,  among  the  oak  woods  around  the  northern 
base  of  Tabor  and  on  the  hills  of  Nazareth,  where  our  Lord  spent  lus  youth,  I 
felt  assured  that  it  was  to  this  he  referred.  We  call  it  Huleh  lily  because  it 
was  here  that  it  was  first  discovered.  Its  botanical  name,  if  it  has  one,  I  am 
unacquainted  with,  and  am  not  anxious  to  have  any  other  than  that  which 
connects  it  with  this  neighbourhood.  I  suppose,  also,  that  it  is  this  identical 
Scripture  Sower  to  which  Solomon  refers  in  the  Song  of  Songs :  "  I  am  the  rose  of 
allusions.  suaroD)  m<\  the  lily  of  the  valleys.  As  the  lily  among  thorns,  so  is  my  love 
among  the  daughters."  The  bride,  comparing  her  beloved  to  a  roe  or  a  young 
hart,  sees  him  feeding  among  the  lilies.3  Our  flower  delights  most  in  the  val- 
leys, but  is  also  found  on  the  mountains.  It  growB  among  thorns,  and  I  have 
sadly  lacerated  my  hands  in  extricating  it  from  them.  Nothing  can  be  in 
higher  contrast  than  the  luxuriant,  velvety  softness  of  this  lily,  and  the 
crabbed,  tangled  hedge  of  thorns  about  it  Gazelles  still  delight  to  feed 
among  them,  and  you  can  scarcely  ride  through  the  woods  north  of  Tabor, 
where  these  lilies  abound,  without  frightening  them  from  their  flowery 
pasture. 

sinsdet  el     This  long  volcanic  bill,  running  up  north,  is  called  Sinselet  el  Hieyeh — chain 
Hleyeh.    Qj>  ^  8erpeut— from  its  serpentine  shape ;  and  the  brook  in  the  wady  l>etween 
it  and  Ilunin  comes  from  a  large  fountain  about  two  miles  up  it,  called  'Ain 
et  Dahab — gold  fountain.   Our  road  now  turns  south  between  the  mountains 
of  Kudes  and  this  vast  marsh  which  here  comes  up  to  the  foot  of  the  cliffs. 
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This  fountain  is  called  'Adcly,  and  a  much  larger  one  ahead  of  us  is  named  chapter 

Amudiyeh,  where  is  the  village,  or,  rather,  encampment  of  Boizlyeh.   From  TYU1- 
tLLs  to  Blata  is  lialf  an  hour,  and  there  we  shall  rest  and  lunch. 

There  are  traces  of  large  buildings  about  this  fountain. 

Yes,  and  a  wall  with  a  ditch  was  once  carried  from  the  marsh  to  the  moun- 
tain, and  thus  effectually  commanded  the  road  toward  the  south.  II  ere  is  nil* 
other  pool  crowded  with  buffaloes  wallowing  in  swinish  felicity,  with  only  the 
tip  of  the  nose  above  the  muddy  water. 

From  our  present  position  we  can  look  over  the  entire  marsh  north  of  the  Manb  of 
lake.   If  you  are  fond  of  solving  geological  problems,  you  may  calculate  the  ttoe  ^letL 
time  it  has  taken  to  fill  up  this  spongy  plain  to  its  present  level  and  consis- 
tency.  The  great  fountains  of  Banias,  Tell  el  K&dy,  and  all  the  rest,  are  clear 
as  crystal  the  year  round,  and  would  not  deposit  slime  enough  in  a  million  of 
years  to  fill  an  acre  of  this  ten-mile  marsh.   But  the  Sa&ry,  the  Hasbany,  the 
Dcrdara  from  Ijon,  and  many  small  torrents  from  the  moim tains,  are  quite 
muddy  during  the  winter  rains,  and  their  contributions  have  slowly  gained 
upon  the  lake  through  past  ages,  crowding  it  southward  into  narrow  and  still 
narrower  limits,  and  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  entirely  obliterated. 
The  infant  Jordan  seems  in  danger  of  suffocation  in  this  tangled  jungle  of 
cane  and  bushes.   I  once  asked  an  Arab  if  I  could  not  penetrate  through  it  to 
the  lake.    Looking  at  me  keenly  to  see  if  I  were  not  in  joke,  he  slowly  raised 
both  hands  to  his  head,  and  swore  by  "  the  great — the  Almighty,"  that  not 
even  a  wild  boar  could  get  through.   And  he  spoke  the  truth.   It  is  an  imperii* 
utterly  impassable  slough,  worse  than  Bunyan  ever  dreamed  of.   When  en-  jjjjj^ 
camped,  two  years  ago,  at  this  village  which  we  have  passed,  I  was  tempted 
down  to  the  verge  of  the  jungle  by  a  flock  of  ducks.   With  gun  in  hand  and 
eye  on  the  game,  and  not  upon  my  footsteps,  I  cautiously  advanced,  when 
suddenly  I  was  in  oozy  mud  that  seemed  to  have  no  bottom.   Flinging  the 
gun  back  and  struggling  desperately,  I  regained  the  bank,  and  ever  after  kept 
a  sharp  and  suspicious  eye  upon  its  treacherous  depths.   But  this  very  im- 
penetrability to  man  and  beast  makes  it  the  favourite  retreat  of  crows  and  Crows  and 
rooks ;  there  they  breed,  and  thither  they  return  at  night  from  their  rambles  noka' 
over  the  country.   Upon  the  mountain  above  Hunln  I  have  watched  them  at 
early  dawn  rising  in  clouds  from  this  jungle.   On  they  came,  like  wild  pigeons 
in  the  West,  only  their  line  was  not  across  the  horizon,  but  like  the  columns 
of  an  endless  army,  stretching  from  the  Huleh  up  Wady  et  Teim  farther  than 
the  eye  could  follow  them ;  the  column,  however,  grows  less  and  less  dense  by 
the  departure  in  every  direction  of  small  squadrons,  according  to  some  social 
regulations  known  only  to  themselves,  until  the  whole  is  dissipated.  These 
birds  are  the  plague  of  the  farmer.   They  light  by  thousands  on  his  fields,  and  Their  de- 
devour  so  much  of  the  fresh-sown  seed  that  he  is  obliged  to  make  a  large  ltrQCtlvo" 
allowance  for  their  depredations.   It  is  utterly  useless  to  attempt  to  frighten 
them  away.   They  rise  like  a  cloud  at  the  crack  of  your  gun,  wheel  round 
and  round  for  a  few  minutes,  caxcing  furiously  at  you,  and  then  settle  down 
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part  again  to  their  work  of  robbery  as  if  nothing  bad  happened.  They  fly  to  an 
immense  distance  in  their  foraging  excursions.  I  have  met  them  at  least  fifty 
miles  from  this  their  roosting-place.  It  is  curious  to  see  them  in  the  afternoon 
preparing  to  return  hither  from  the  wadies  around  the  north  end  of  Hermon. 
They  assemble  in  groups,  caw  and  scream,  and  wheel  round  and  round  in  ascend 
iug  circles,  until  almost  lost  in  the  blue  depths  of  the  sky ;  then  they  sail  in  s 
straight  line  for  this  marsh,  chattering  to  each  other  all  the  way.  Assembled 
in  the  evening,  they  report  the  adventures  of  the  day  in  noisy  conclave,  loud  at 
the  voice  of  many  waters. 

But,  lunch  over,  we  must  be  on  the  march,  for  the  sun  will  set  ere  we  can 
visit  the  shore  of  the  Huleh  and  return  to  Ktldes,  on  this  high  mountain 
west  of  us.  Do  you  notice  anything  peculiar  in  this  clump  of  thorn-trees  on 
our  left? 

Nothing,  except  that  they  seem  to  be  stuffed  full  of  dry  stubble. 
The  Held-  That  is  the  deserted  nests  of  the  field-sparrow.  The  tree  is  called  sidr,  and 
sparrow,  ^^jg  gji  over  Palestine,  but  I  have  nowhere  seen  it  so  large  as  around  the 
Huleh.  I  passed  this  way  last  year  on  the  twenty-first  of  May,  and  these 
trees  were  covered  with  those  birds.  There  were  literally  thousands  of  them, 
and  they  were  holding  an  angry  and  troubled  consultation  as  to  the  safes; 
means  of  expelling  a  couple  of  hawks  that  had  called  there  for  their  breakfast 
I  drove  away  their  enemies,  and  they  speedily  calmed  down  into  comparative 
silence,  though  they  are  never  absolutely  quiet  except  when  asleep. 

This  white-domed  mazar  above  us,  on  our  right,  is  Neby  Husha— Prophet 
Joshua— and  is  a  place  of  great  resort   A  little  farther  on,  the  Wady  el 
Muaddumiyeh  comes  precipitately  down  from  the  mountains.    Notice  the 
Boulder*,  immense  quantity  of  boulders  which  this  impetuous  torrent  has  brought  hither 
in  the  winter,  and  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  plain.  We  shall  cross  this 
wild  wady  to-morrow  on  our  road  to  Safed.   From  this  to  el  Mellahah  is  f«tj 
minutes ;  there  the  marsh  ends,  and  the  splendid  plain  of  the  Ard  el  Kheit 
begins.  We  have  been  more  than  two  hours  coasting  the  west  side  of  the 
marsh,  and  have  ridden  hard ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  less  than  ten  miles  long. 
Fountain  Here  is  the  celebrated  fountain  of  el  Mellahah.  The  water  is  brackish  and* 
mlt!**'  sb'ghtly  tepid,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  crowded  with  fish.   It  is  only 
a  mile  from  the  north-west  corner  of  the  lake,  and  from  it,  in  cold  weather, 
come  up  an  incredible  number  of  fish.  The  pool  is  about  four  hundred  feet  in 
circumference,  and  from  it  the  whole  country  round  is  supplied  with  fish.  The 
water  is  led  directly  from  the  pool  on  to  these  mills,  which  are  now  the  only 
houses  in  this  neighbourhood,  although  there  was  once  a  considerable  town 
here,  as  appears  from  the  foundations  of  old  buildings,  and  from  the  rock- 
tombs  in  these  cliffs  above  the  fountain.   Let  us  hasten  down  to  the  shore  of 
the  «ake,  for  time  is  precious,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  anything  but  safe. 
Plain  of      What  a  splendid  plain !  and  evidently  as  fertile  as  it  is  beautiful. 
•Ard  el       i  gaW  it  last  May  covered  with  golden  harvests  ready  for  the  sickle.  There 
k         were  then  many  tents  pitched  here  and  there  for  the  reapers,  who  come  from 
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K r^les  and  other  villages  on  the  mountains.   There  is  not  an  inhabited  house  chapter 
on  all  this  plain,  and  this  is  entirely  owing  to  insecurity,  not  insalubrity.  *Ard  XVIII» 
el  Kheit,  as  the  district  is  called,  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  incursions  from  the  Liability, 
desert  east  of  the  Jordan.   I  came  near  being  plundered  by  Bedawin  from  the  Jj  Plun- 
Ghor  the  first  time  I  visited  the  lake.  deren. 

Here  we  are  at  the  shore,  and,  though  somewhat  soft,  it  is  as  well  defined 
as  that  of  any  other  lake,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  reaching  it. 
There  are  also  many  fresh-water  shells  along  the  bank. 

Though  the  reports  on  this  subject  are  great  exaggerations,  still  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  get  to  the  lake  except  on  the  east  side  and  along  this  south- 
western shore.  From  the  utter  desertion  of  this  region,  it  has  become  the 
favourite  resort  of  water-fowl,  and  they  have  it  all  to  themselves.  No  boat  is 
ever  seen  on  the  tranquil  bosom  of  the  Iluieh — no  hunter  disturbs  them  here. 
The  plain  down  to  the  exit  of  the  Jordan  is  level  as  a  floor,  and  much  of  it  is 
carpeted  with  the  softest,  richest  sward  in  all  the  East.  One  feels  tempted  to 
leap  from  the  saddle,  and  gambol  and  roll  about  on  it  like  a  little  child.  The 
lake  ends  in  a  triangular  marsh,  the  largest  part  of  which  is  on  the  eastern 
liank  of  the  river.  It  is  an  impenetrable  jungle  of  ordinary  cane,  mingled  with 
that  peculiar  kind  called  babeer,  from  whose  steins  the  Arabs  make  coarse  mats  Babeer 
for  the  walls  and  roofs  of  their  huts.  This  cane  is  the  prominent  and  distinc-  cane* 
live  production  of  these  marshes,  both  at  the  north  and  south  end  of  the  lake. 
I  have  seen  it  also  on  the  banks  of  brooks  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  north  of 
Jaffa.  The  stalk  is  not  round,  but  triangular.  It  grows  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  and  ends  above  in  a  wide-spreading  tuft  of  stems  like  broom-corn,  shoot- 
ing out  in  every  direction  with  surprising  regularity  and  beauty.   It  imparts  a 
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singular  appearance  to  the  whole  marsh,— as  if  ten  thousand  thousand  brooms  Jh°™rof 
•were  waving  over  it   Through  this  jungle  the  Jordan  creeps  sluggishly  for  d*L  °* 
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.  PART 
II. 


Bridge  of 
Ji&r  Bcnat 
Yacobe. 


Wild  au!- 
iruda  of 
tbc  HOleh. 


half  a  mile,  anil  then  glides  tranquilly  between  green  sloping  banks  for 
another  mile  to  Jisr  Benat  Yacobe.  Thence  it  commences  its  headlong  race 
over  basaltic  rocks  down  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles, 
and  the  distance,  according  to  my  aneroid,  is  ten  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  continued  repetition  of  roaring  rapids  and  leaping  cataracts.  I 
once  rode,  walked,  and  scrambled  from  the  bridge  down  to  the  entrance 
into  the  lake— a  wild,  stern  gorge,  fit  haunt  for  robbers,  from  whom  it  is  never 
free. 

The  bridge  is  concealed  from  our  view  by  that  projecting  hill  on  the  south 
comer  of  this  plain.  It  is  not  ancient  -at  least  not  in  its  present  form— but 
is  a  very  substantial  aftair,  having  three  broad  arches.  A  guard  is  always  sta- 
tioned at  it,  and  a  few  Arabs  generally  pitch  their  tents  near,  to  profit  from 
the  passing  traveller  by  selling  eggs  and  lebn,  and  by  pilfering  as  occasion 
offers.  On  the  east  of  the  bridge  are  the  remains  of  an  old  khan,  with  a 
beautiful  cistern  of  well-cut  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  court.  It  had  handsome 
basaltic  columns  at  the  corners,  and  was  supplied  with  water  by  a  canal  from 
the  mountains  above.  The  whole  road  from  the  bridge  to  the  khan,  and 
thence  up  the  eastern  mountain,  was  once  paved  with  large  basaltic  slabs.  The 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus  passes  up  it  and  out  on  to  the  wild  rocky 
region  of  the  Jaulan. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  bridge  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  castle, 

called  now  Kusr  'Atra.  It  is  on  the 
west  bank,  and  was  evidently  built 
to  command  the  ford  at  that  place 
and  above  it 

This  Huleh— plain,  marsh,  lake, 
and  surrounding  mountains — is  the 
finest  hunting-ground  in  Syria,  and 
mainly  so  because  it  is  very  rarely 
visited.  Panthers  ami  leopards, 
bears  and  wolves,  jackals,  hyenas 
and  foxes,  and  many  other  animals, 


fowl,  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggera- 
tion to  affirm  that  the  lower  end  of 
the  lake  is  al>solutely  covered  with 
them  in  the  winter  and  spring. 
Here  only  have  I  seen  the  pelican 
wuw»  0f  the  wilderness,  as  David  calls 

it.1   I  once  had  one  of  them  shot  just  below  this  place,  and,  as  it  was  merely 
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wounded  in  the  wing,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  study  its  character.    It  was  chaptkb 
ceitainly  the  most  sombre,  austere  bird  I  ever  saw.   It  gave  one  the  blues  XVI11, 
merely  to  look  at  it  David  could  find  no  more  expressive  type  of  solitude 
and  Lielancholy  by  which  to  illustrate  his  own  sad  state.   It  seemed  as  large  iu  mt tan- 
as a  half-grown  donkey,  and  when  fairly  settled  on  its  stout  legs,  it  looked  like  choIy* 
one.   The  pelican  is  never  seen  but  in  these  unfrequented  solitudes,  and  to 
this  agree  all  the  references  to  it  in  the  Bible.   It  is  sometimes  called  cormo- 
rant in  our  English  translation.1 

There  is  an  easy  ascent  to  Safed  from  this  plain  of  el  Knelt  It  is  half  an 
boar  to  a  large  winter  torrent  called  Hendaj,  and  forty  minutes  farther  to 
Wady  el  W&kkas,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  is  a  large  Tell  of  the  Way  to 
wme  name,  more  than  seven  hundred  paces  long  and  about  one  hundred  feet  Kft,ic* 
high,  with  a  miserable  village  on  the  east  end  of  it.  Thence  the  path  ascends 
by  Kabbaah  to  Ain  '  Askul  and  upward  toward  the  south-west,  till,  at  the  end 
of  three  and  a  lialf  hours  from  el  Mellahah,  you  are  at  Safed.  Our  present 
business,  however,  is  to  reach  K tides  yonder  in  that  recess  of  the  mountain  to 
the  north-west  of  us.  It  will  take  an  hour  of  busy,  earnest  climbing ;  and  the 
long  ride  and  brisk  mountain  air  will  sharpen  our  appetites  for  dinner,  which 
will  no  doubt  be  waiting. 

It  seems  that  we  have  rather  suspicious  neighbours ;  such,  at  least,  is  the 
apprehension  of  the  muleteers.   K&des  has,  in  fact,  a  bad  reputation  in  more 
respects  than  one.  It  is  so  unhealthy  that  the  Metawely  lords  of  these  moun- 
tains find  it  difficult  to  get  people  to  live  here  and  cultivate  tho  lands.  They 
constantly  leave,  and  it  has  then  to  be  colonized  anew.    Those  now  here  are 
strangers  from  the  French  colony  of  Algeria.   Several  thousands  of  the  Alge-  French 
rines,  to  whom  the  French  yoke  was  intolerable,  obtained  permission  to  settle  AijrorUn 
in  Syria,  and  a  small  body  of  them  came  here  under  the  direction  of  Tamar  B}' 
Beg.   I  never  saw  a  more  forlorn  band  of  pilgrims  than  they  appeared  to  l>o 
when  they  landed  at  Beirut,  and  I  fear  this  K tides  will  prove  but  a  poor  city 
of  refuge  to  them. 

By  the  way,  this  is  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge.   No  better  proof  of  antiquity 
and  past  importance  could  be  desired. 

Yes,  this  is  that  Kedesh  in  Galilee,  in  Mount  Naphtali,  which  was  given  to  K«ie»h. 
the  Levites  of  the  family  of  Gershon*  and  then  selected  to  1*  the  most  north-  N*P»'^i 
ern  city  of  refuge. 

I  somewhere  read,  when  young,  that  these  cities  were  seated  on  command- 
ing heights,  so  as  to  be  visible  at  a  great  distance ;  but  this  one,  at  least,  is 
hid  away  under  the  mountain,  and  cannot  be  seen  until  one  is  close  upon  it 

The  idea,  though  common  and  even  ancient,  is  certainly  a  mistake.  Nablus 
and  Hebron,  the  other  two  cities  west  of  the  Jordan,  lie  low  in  valleys,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  selection  was  made  without  reference  to  elevation ;  they  were 
central,  however,— this  for  the  north,  Nablus  for  the  middle,  and  Hebron  for 
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part  the  south  of  Palestine.  A  few  hours*  rapid  flight  would  bring  the  unhappy 
man-slayer  to  one  or  other  of  these  asylums.  The  Jewish  writers  affirm  that 
Citic*  of  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  keep  the  roads  to  the  cities  of  refuge  in 
refuge.  good  repair,  and  to  have  guide-posts  wherever  needed,  with  the  words  Refugt ! 
Refuge!  written  upon  them,  that  there  might  be  no  mistake,  no  delay.  If 
these  things  were  not  so,  they  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  although  we  never 
read  of  any  instance  in  which  this  provision  for  safety  was  embraced,  yet  no 
doubt  it  was ;  and  whether  or  not,  still,  as  good  old  Henry  says,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  excellent  gospel  taught  or  implied  in  this  institution.  The 
account  of  it  is  very  fully  given  in  the  35th  chapter  of  Numbers  and  19th  of 
Deuteronomy. 

Our  ride  for  the  last  two  days  around  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  has  reminded 
me  of  the  words  of  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel  in  regard  to  this  country  : 
una  of    "  The  Lord  thy  God  bhngeth  thee  into  a  good  land ;  a  land  of  brooks  of  water, 
fountain*.  0f  fountains,  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  the  valleys  and  hiHs." 1  Certainly 
this  is  a  good  land.   I  have  never  seen  a  better ;  and  none  where  the  foun- 
tains and  depths  that  spring  out  of  the  valleys  and  hills  arc  so  numerous,  so 
large,  and  so  beautiful. 
Climate.      And  then  remember  that  this  is  a  climate  almost  tropical,  where  water  is  fer- 
tility and  life,  and  the  absence  of  it  sterility  and  death,  and  the  greatness  of 
the  blessing  is  vastly  enhanced.  The  number  of  these  fountains  and  depths 
is  prodigious.   Many  of  those  whose  united  contributions  make  up  the  Jor- 
dan, we  have  looked  into  during  these  last  few  days ;  but  the  whole  land  is  full 
of  them ;—  those  of  the  Dog  River ;  of  the  River  of  Beirut ;  of  the  Dam  ft  r ; 
the  Owely  ;  the  Zahrany ;  those  of  the  Litany  at  Baalbek ;  Zahleh,  'Ainjar, 
and  Mushgarah ;  the  great  Ras  el  'Ain  at  Tyre ;  those  of  Kabery  and  the 
Naamany,  on  the  plain  of  Acre ;  and  of  the  Kishon  at  Jenln,  Lejjnn,  and 
Wady  Kusaby ;  of  the  Zerka,  near  Oesarea  ;  and  those  of  the  Aujeh  at  Anti- 
])atris,  and  the  Ras  in  Sharon.   And  thus  we  might  go  all  through  Palestine, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  and  enumerate  hundreds  of  them — powerful 
fountains — the  permanent  sources  of  every  river  in  the  country.  I  have  visited 
them  often,  and  always  with  admiration  and  astonishment.    Nor  need  we 
wonder  that  so  much  is  made  of  them  in  the  Bible :  they  are  the  glory  and  the 
Fountains  life  of  the  land,  and  they  abound  to  an  extent  almost  incredible.  Many  single 
ever7-     villages  in  the  mountains  have  scores  of  smaller  springs,  which  run  among  the 
valleys,  and  give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field.   Some  even  boast  of  hun- 
dreds of  these  little  sources  of  fertility. 
Pefoiiort.     Many  of  these  fountains  have  some  peculiar  characteristic  about  them.  Some 
tie«  of     are  tepid,  as  those  along  the  shore  of  Tiberias  ;  many  are  slightly  brackish,  and 
■°me      not  a  few  are  remittent  or  wholly  intermittent    Of  this  latter  class  is  NeVah 
Fiiarr,  the  source  of  the  Sabbatic  River ;  the  Menbej,  east  of  Beit  Jenn,  the 
head  of  the  second  river  of  Damascus.  The  main  source  of  the  Litany  at  'Aujur 
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Is  a  remitting  fountain  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind.   But  we  must  not  make  chaptbh 
a  pleasant  subject  tedious  by  too  much  detail.   Enough  has  been  said  to  jus-  XV111* 
Ofy  the  declaration  of  Moses  that  this  is  eminently  the  land  of  fountains. 

You  mentioned  the  Sabbatic  River  just  now,  and  I  should  like  to  know  The  Sab- 
something  about  this  rather  apocryphal  stream.  batic  river. 

That  of  the  Jews  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  apocryphal,  but  that  of  Josephus  is  Account  of 
not,  though  the  phenomenon  on  which  it  is  based  is  somewhat  exaggerated  in  his  '5  by 
hands.  In  book  seven  of  his  "  Wars,"  he  says :  "  Now  Titus  tarried  some  time  in 
Berytus,  as  we  told  you  before.  He  then  removed,  and  exhibited  magnificent 
shows  in  all  the  cities  of  Syria  through  which  he  went,  and  made  use  of  the  cap- 
tured Jews  as  public  instances  of  the  destruction  of  that  nation.  He  then  saw  a  # 
river  as  lie  went  along,  of  such  a  nature  as  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  history. 
It  runs  in  the  middle,  between  Area,  belonging  to  Agrippa's  kingdom,  and 
Raphanea.  It  hath  somewhat  very  peculiar  in  it ;  for  when  it  runs  its  current 
is  strong  and  has  plenty  of  water,  after  which  its  springs  fail  for  six  days 
together,  and  leave  its  channel  dry,  as  any  one  may  see  ;  after  which  days  it 
runs  on  the  seventh  as  it  did  before,  and  as  though  it  had  undergone  no  change 
at  alL  It  has  also  been  observed  to  keep  this  order  perpetually  and  exactly, 
whence  it  is  that  they  call  it  the  Sabbatic  River,  that  name  being  taken  from 
the  sacred  seventh  day  of  the  Jews."  So  much  for  Josephus.  Pliny  also,  in 
his  "  Natural  History,"  very  likely  refere  to  the  same  river :  "  In  Judeah  rivus, 
Sabbatis  omnibus  siccatur."  This  makes  it  rest  every  seventh  day,  according  to 
the  fourth  commandment  Pliny,  however,  knew  less  of  the  actual  phenomena 
of  the  river  than  Josephus ;  and,  in  order  to  make  it  a  consistent  Jew,  required 
it  to  rest  on  the  seventh  day. 

The  translator  of  Josephus  says  that  this  famous  river  is  extinct,  and  in  this 
opinion  the  learned  Reland  concurs.  Niebuhr,  the  celebrated  Danish  traveller, 
having  discovered  an  independent  tribe  of  Jews  residing  in  Arabia,  says, "  The 
circumstances  of  this  settlement  have  perhaps  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  the 
Sabbatic  River."  What  those  circumstances  were  he  does  not  mention,  nor  is 
it  easy  to  understand  how  he  could  venture  to  write  such  a  sentence.  He  may 
have  had  some  fable  of  the  Talmud  in  his  mind  at  the  time.  I  discovered  this  di«co- 
river  and  its  source  in  1840.  Let  us  return  to  and  examine  the  quotation  from  JJJJ1  in 
Josephus.  From  Beirut  Titus  marched  northward  to  Zeugma,  on  the 
Euphrates.  On  his  march  he  saw  this  river  running  between  Area,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Agrippa,  and  Raphanea.  The  mention  of  Agrippa's  kingdom  pro- 
bably induced  most  travellers  to  look  for  the  Sabbatic  River  somewhere  in  the 
south  of  Palestine,  where  it  is  not  to  be  found,  although  there  are  traces  of 
ancient  cities  in  that  region  with  names  similar  to  those  of  Area  and  Raphanea. 
But  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa  did  actually  extend,  at  one  time,  as  far  north,  I 
believe,  as  the  River  Eleutherus,  and  therefore  included  Area.  At  any  rate, 
the  account  requires  that  we  search  for  the  Sabbatic  River  between  Area  aud 
Raphanea  ;  and  there  I  found  it.  Area,  the  capital  of  the  Arkites,  lies  about 
half  a  day's  ride  to  the  north-east  of  Tripoli ;  and  between  it  and  Hamatn,  on 
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part  the  east  of  Jebel  Akkar,  is  the  site  of  Raphanea.  A  short  distance  west  of 
Killaet  Httsn  is  the  great  convent  of  Mar  Jirius,  and  in  the  wady  below  it  is 
a  fountain  called  Neba  el  Fuarr,  which  throws  out,  at  stated  intervals, 
an  immense  volume  of  water,  quite  sufficient  to  entitle  it,  in  this  country, 
to  the  digni6ed  name  of  river.  This  site  answers  to  the  description  of 
Josephus  in  all  respects ;  but  there  are  some  discrepancies  between  the 
actual  phenomena  of  this  fountain  and  his  Sabbatic  River  which  require  ex- 
planation. 

rbdei  In  the  first  place,  this  Neb&  el  Fuarr  is  now  quiescent  two  days,  and 
active  on  a  part  of  the  third.  The  account  which  the  monks  gave  me  of  the 
matter  was,  that  every  third  day  St.  George  descends  and  forces  out  the  water 
with  great  violence  and  loud  noise,  to  irrigate  the  extensive  plantations  of  this 
richest  Syrian  convent  The  cave  out  of  which  the  river  flows  is  at  the  base  of 
a  hill  of  limestone,  entangled  in  a  vast  formation  of  trap-rock.  It  was  a  day 
of  rest  when  I  examined  it,  but  evidently  a  large  volume  of  water  had  rushed 
along  the  bed  of  the  river  only  a  few  hours  before.  Now,  Josephus  says  that 
it  rested  six  days  and  ran  on  the  seventh ;  but  Pliny  makes  it  run  six  and  rest 
on  the  seventh.  At  present  it  rests  two  days  and  runs  on  the  third.  These 
discrepancies  admit  of  a  probable  explanation.  Both  historians  appear  to  have 
depended  upon  report,  and  did  not  carefully  examine  the  facts  of  the  case  for 
themselves.  The  numbers  in  both  versions  of  the  story  were  adopted  in  order 
to  connect  this  singular  phenomenon  with  the  Sabbatic  division  of  time,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  either  of  them  was  strictly  accurate  ;  if,  how- 
ever, we  must  admit  that  one  or  other  was  literally  exact,  the  difference  between 
the  periods  of  resting  and  running  eighteen  hundred  yeare  ago  and  at  present 
may  still  be  accounted  for. 
Principle  it  is  well  known  that  these  intermitting  fountains  are  merely  the  draining 
sipilon.  °*  subterranean  reservoirs  of  water,  on  the  principle  of  the  siphon.  Let  A  iu 
Expiwla-  our  diagram  represent  such  a  reservoir,  filled  by  the  veins  D  E  F.  Let  S  be 
Uon  of  ihc  tne  siphon,  which,  of  course,  must  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  rise  over 
jMenoins-  ^  elevation  at  C,  and  end  in  the  wady  at  B,  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the 
pool.  Now,  the  condition  necessary  to  make  the  stream  intermit  is,  tliat  the 
capacity  of  the  Biphon  be  greater  than  the  supply  from  D  E  F.  If  the  supply 
were  greater,  or  exactly  equal  to  this  capacity,  the  pool  would  be  always  full, 
and  there  could  be  no  intermission.  The  periods  of  intermission  and  the  size 
of  the  stream  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  pool  A,  the  supply  from  D  E  F,  and 
the  calibre  of  the  siphon  S.  If  it  required  six  days  for  D  E  F  to  fill  the  pool, 
and  the  siphon  could  exhaust  it  in  one,  we  have  the  conditions  required  by  the 
statement  of  Josephus — a  river  running  oidy  on  the  seventh  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  D  E  F  fill  the  pool  in  one,  and  their  continued  supply  is  so  nearly  equal 
to  the  draining  power  of  the  siphon  that  it  requires  six  days  to  draw  off  all  the 
water,  then  it  will  run  six  days,  according  to  Pliny,  and  rest  on  the  seventh. 
The  fact  now  is,  that  the  supply  ordinarily  fills  the  reservoir  in  about  two  days 
and  a  half,  and  the  siphon  drains  it  off  in  lialf  a  day.   It  results,  of  course,  that 
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the  reservoir  under  the  mountain  of  Mar  Jirius  most  be  very  large  to  contain  cbiptkr 
the  vart  amount  of  water  that  issues  at  B.  XVMI* 


•Vim 


rovvjxa  or  sabbatic  rivek. 

If  the  account  of  Josephus  was  strictly  true  when  lie  wrote,  one  of  the 
following  changes  must  have  taken  place  during  the  eighteen  hundred  years 
which  have  since  elapsed :  Either  the  supply  from  D  £  F  has  increased  so  as  Change 
to  fill  the  pool  in  two  days  and  a  half  instead  of  six,  and  the  capacity  of  the  Jj1^_tim® 
siphon  so  enlarged  as  to  exhaust  this  treble  supply  in  half  the  time  he  men-  BCV\W9 
tions ;  or,  the  supply  and  the  siphon  remaining  the  same,  the  reservoir  itself  and  Piior/ 
must  have  been  reduced  to  about  one-third  of  its  former  capacity.   The  former 
supposition  is  not  probable  in  itself,  and  is  discountenanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  amount  of  water  was  then  so  great  that  Josephus  calls  it  a  river,  and  it 
can  only  obtain  that  title  now  by  courtesy.   But  we  can  readily  admit  that 
the  pool  may  have  become  partly  filled  up  by  the  falling  in  of  its  superincum- 
bent roof  of  rock. 

If  Pliny  was  correct,  then  either  the  supply  must  be  greatly  diminished,  or 
the  reservoir  much  enlarged ;  for,  according  to  his  statement,  it  required  but 
one  day  of  rest  to  fill  it,  while  now  it  takes  two  days  and  a  half.  Either  of 
these  hypothetical  changes  is  possible,  but  none  are  very  probable,  nor  are  we 
obliged  to  resort  to  any  of  them.  I  suppose  the  Sabbatic  River  was  always 
Dearly  what  we  find  the  stream  below  Mar  Jirius  now  to  be.  The  vagueness 
of  general  rumour,  the  love  of  the  ancients  for  the  marvellous,  and  a  desire  to 
conform  this  natural  phenomenon  to  the  Jewish  division  of  time,  will  suffi- 
ciently account  for  the  inaccuracies  of  these  historians. 

This  account  of  the  Sabbatic  River  furnishes  the  explanation  of  many  simi- 
lar fountains  and  streams  in  Syria.  As  stated  above,  the  source  of  the  Litany 
at  "Anjur  is  a  remitting  fountain  of  a  very  peculiar  character.  A  constant 
stream  issues  from  the  pool,  but  there  are  frequent  and  vast  augmentations 
in  the  volume  of  water,  occurring  at  irregular  periods,  sometimes  not  more 
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part  than  twice  in  a  day,  while  at  others  these  augmentations  take  place  every  few 
IL  hours.  So,  also,  one  of  the  largest  fountains  of  the  VAujah  (the  second  river 
of  Damascus)  has  singular  intermissions,  accompanied  by  loud  noises,  and 
other  strange  phenomena,  on  the  return  of  the  water.  In  Lebanon  there  are 
likewise  fountains  which  either  entirely  intermit  at  stated  periods,  or  are  sub- 
ject to  partial  remissions.  Such,  too,  is  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  All  such  instances  can  be  explained  by  supposing 
either  that  the  entire  stream  is  subject  to  this  siphonic  action.,  as  at  the  Sat>- 
batic  River  and  at  Menbej,  or  that  the  constant  regular  stream  is  at  times 
augmented  by  tributary  intermitting  fountains,  as  at  An  jar  and  Siloam. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


KUDES-SAITD-KEFR  BUR'IAM. 


Kndea— Cydeaaa,  or  Kedeah-Kaphtali. 
Plain  of  Ziianaim. 
The  terebinth. 

The  dote—  Scripture  allusion*, 
Hebcr  the  Kenlte. 
Safed— the  "city  act  on  an  hill?" 
Meron — Mcror? 


Beerlah— Beeroth? 

Karthquakc*. 

The  earthquake  of  1887. 

MarOn,  burial-place  of  ltabbia. 

Feast  of  burning. 

Jiah,  or  Giacala. 

Kefr  Bur'lam. 


Kndca. 


March  6th. 

TnE  existing  remains  of  this  city  of  refuge  show  that  it  was  once  a  place  of 


importance,  but  I  know  very  little  of  its  history. 

It  has  one,  however,  and  sufficiently  ancient  too.  Barak  lived  here,  and  to 
this  spot  he  and  Deborah  gathered  that  brave  band  of  Naphtalitea  who  routed 
Formerly  the  army  of  Sisera  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.1  This  is  also  the  Cydessa  or 
Kedasa  of  later  days,  and  Josephus  often  mentions  it  under  one  or  other  of 
these  names.  To  it  Titus  retired  with  his  army  from  Giscala,  which  lies  over 
yonder  to  the  south-west  a  few  miles.  Josephus  says  it  was  a  "  strong  Medi- 
terranean village  of  the  Tynans,  which  always  made  war  with  the  Jew8,w — a 
statement  which  needs  qualification,  as  do  many  others  of  that  historian. 
There  seems  to  be  no  propriety  in  calling  it  a  Mediterranean  village  at  all, 
unless  because  its  inhabitants  at  that  time  were  from  the  sea-coast  of  Tyre, 
We  may  perhaps  infer  from  this  notice  that  the  population,  even  in  those 
olden  times,  was  as  fluctuating  as  in  our  days,  and  possibly  owing  to  the  same 
cause— the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the  site.  In  another  place  the  Jewish 
historian  says  that  Cadesh  lies  between  the  land  of  the  Tynans  and  Galilee. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  border  town,  and  subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  such 
unfortunate  localities.   And  it  is  remarkable  that,  so  far  as  the  circumstances 


Un- 
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of  the  country  admit  of  such  a  thing,  it  is  still  a  border  town,  insecure,  and  chaptkr 
often  deserted.  XIX* 
The  remains  of  its  architecture  bear  witness  to  its  varied  fortunes.   The  Remains 
hill  on  which  the  modern  village  stands  was  once  fortified,  and  adorned  with  «*M- 
edifices  very  different  from  these  wretched  huts  of  mud  and  rubbish.   Broken  tectttre" 
columns  and  handsome  capitals  indicate  the  presence  of  Greek  artists ;  but 
the  sarcophagi,  and  the  ruins  of  large  buildings  on  the  plain  down  east  of  us, 
are  certainly  Jewish  or  Phoenician.   They  are,  however,  different  from  those 
it  Maron,  Yaron,  Tell  Hum,  and  other  places  in  Galilee.  The  sarcophagi  are 
very  large,  and  some  are  double — a  variety  I  have  seen  nowhere  else  in  this 
country.   The  immense  door-posts,  twenty  feet  high,  are  doubtless  of  Jewish 
origin,  and  probably  belonged  to  synagogues  erected  about  the  beginning  of 
our  era,  possibly  as  late  as  the  third  century,  at  which  period  this  region  was 
crowded  with  Jews  in  peaceful  and  prosperous  circumstances.   In  the  moun- 
tain cliffs  south-west  of  the  village  are  many  rock  tombs,  and  altogether  the 
marks  of  antiquity  are  numerous,  and  quite  equal  to  the  demands  of  her 
story. 

Have  you  noticed  the  pretty  plain  sloping  down  to  the  north-east  ?  Though  Plain  or 
on  this  elevated  platform,  so  lrigh  above  the  Huleh,  it  is  wet  and  marshy  in  Zftanalm- 
winter ;  and  it  is  this,  I  suppose,  that  makes  Kudos  so  unhealthy.  It  may  be 
that  "  plain  of  Zaanaim  which  is  by  Kedesh," 1  on  which  the  Kenites  pitched 
their  tents;  if,  indeed,  the  allon  in  that  verse  should  not  be  translated 
terebinth  instead  of  "  plain."  This  is  one  of  the  passages  relied  on  to  determine 
the  signification  of  that  word,  but  it  does  not  do  it.  There  is  a  fine  plain  here, 
"  by  Kedesh"  and  therefore  Heber  may  have  pitched  there ;  tent-dwellers,  as 
he  was,  prefer  the  margin  of  such  rich  pastures.  The  Septuagint  renders  it 
oak,  not  terebinth,  and  Zaanaim  it  translates  into  robbers :  So  Heber  pitched 
by  the  oak  of  the  robbers.  This  very  region,  however,  will  favour  those  who  Th«t< 
wish  to  appropriate  allon  to  the  terebinth,  for  there  are  more  of  these  trees  on  blnllu 
the  hills  between  this  and  Mais  el  Jebel  than  in  all  the  country  besides. 
Ibrahim  Pasha  had  them  grafted  with  the  pistachio  from  Aleppo,  where  tliat 
species  abounds  which  bears  the  nut  of  the  market.  The  peasants,  however, 
destroyed  the  grafts,  lest  their  crop  of  oil  from  the  berries  of  these  trees  should 
be  diminished,  and  thus  this  attempt  at  agricultural  improvement  was  de- 
feated. 

It  is  very  evident  that  K tides  and  Zaanaim  will  never  settle  the  controversy 
about  the  allon;  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  it  may  be  a  plain,  or  a  terebinth, 
vr  an  oak. 

True  enough ;  for  there  are  magnificent  oaks  not  far  off,  while  the  plain  and 
the  terebinth*  are  in  full  view.  And,  finally,  it  is  evident  from  Joshua  xix.  33, 
tliat  Allon  Zaanaim  was  the  proper  name  of  one  and  the  same  place  ;  and  this 
is  a  matter  of  importance,  as  it  gives  us  another  point  in  the  boundary  of  the 
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part  tribe  of  Naphtalij  for  which  any  one  who  tries  to  run  that  line  will  be  devout] j 
«•  thankful 


THE  TKTtEBINTIl. 


I  have  directed  Salim  to  take  a  guide  and  go  across  the  country  to  Kefr 
Bur'iam,  w  here  we  are  to  spend  the  coming  night.  We  will  make  a  detour  to 
the  south,  and  visit  Safed.  Our  route  lies  along  the  base  of  these  cliffs,  and 
we  shall  soon  descend  into  the  Muaddumlyeh,  one  of  the  wildest  wadies  of 
Kaphtali.  It  comes  down  from  Jish,  and,  indeed,  from  fur  above  and  beyond 
it  westward,  and  its  terrible  cliffs  are  full  of  caves  and  crevices,  the  favourite 
home  of  hawks  and  eagles.  And  there  goes  a  flock  of  stout,  compact,  iron- 
grey  pigeons,  "  flying  as  a  cloud,  and  as  doves  to  their  windows." 1 
The  doTc  Is  this  the  dove,  and  these  clefts  in  the  rock  the  windows  referred  to  by  the 
prophet  ? 

The  Hebrew  word  is  the  general  name  for  the  Columba  family,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties  in  this  country.  Ezekiel,  speaking  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Jews,  says,  u  They  that  escape  of  them  shall  be  ou  the  mountains  lite 
doves  of  the  valleys;"-  or,  as  it  should  be,  I  think,  the  heights  or  lofty  cliffy 
The  doves  do  not  ordinarily  fly  in  "  clouds,"  but  this  variety  does  ;  and  *up" 
posing  pigeons,  and  not  turtle-doves  to  be  intended,  we  have  l>efore  us  both 
the  windows  and  the  clouds  which  suggested  the  figures  of  the  text.  When 


Flyln* 

'  ■  aa  a 

cloud." 
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travelling  in  the  north  of  Syria  many  years  ago,  I  noticed  in  certain  villages  chjpter 
till  square  buildings  without  roofs,  whose  walls  were  pierced  inside  by  number-  XIX* 
less  pigeon-holes.   In  these  nestled  and  bred  thousands  of  these  birds.  They 


riGKON-UOCSR. 


are  very  strong,  swift  of  wing,  and  extremely  wild.  Their  foraging  excursions 
extend  many  miles  in  every  direction,  and  it  is  curious  to  notice  them  returning 
to  their  "  windows"  like  bees  to  their  hives,  or  like  clouds  pouring  over  a  sharp 
ridge  into  the  deep  wady  below.  I  then  supposed  it  was  to  such  pigeon- 
houses  full  of  windows  that  Isaiah  referred,  and  it  may  have  l>een  so,  but  I 
have  never  seen  them  in  Palestine.  Perhaps  the  pigeons  would  not  occupy  its  win- 
them  in  this  region,  as  there  are  in  all  directions  natural  windows  in  lofty  dow*-" 
cliffs  where  they  can  find  a  safer  and  more  congenial  home. 

This  would  agree  with  their  habits,  as  implied  in  Jeremiah's  exhortation  to 
Moab:  "0  ye  that  dwell  in  Moat),  leave  the  cities  and  dwell  in  the  rock, 
and  be  like  the  dove  that  maketh  her  nest  in  the  sides  of  the  hole's  mouth." 1  Nests  "in 
Both  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  speak  of  the  mourning  of  the  doves.2  ,he  ho,f,, 

Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  their  note  in  this  country  ? 

It  is  always  mournful.  The  reference  is  to  the  turtle-dove,  I  suppose. 
Their  low,  sad  plaint  may  be  heard  all  day  long  at  certain  seasons  in  the  olive- 
groves,  and  in  the  solitary  and  shady  valleys  among  these  mountains  ;  I  have, 

»  Jer.  xItIIL  28.  >  1ml  lix.  11,  and  Exok.  vll.  Id 
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part  however,  been  more  affected  by  it  in  the  vast  orchards  round  BamascQS  than 
"*     anywhere  else— so  subdued,  so  very  sorrowful  among  the  trees,  where  the  air 


the  wil- 


Tsbcring 

on  the 


sighs  softly,  and  little  rills  roll  their  melting  murmurs  down  the  flowery  aisles. 
These  birds  can  never  be  tamed.  Confined  in  a  cage,  they  droop,  and,  like 
Cowper,  sigh  for 


"A  lodge  in 


vast  wilderness — some  boundless  contiguity  of  snide;" 


and  no  sooner  are  they  set  at  liberty  than  they  flee,  as  a  bird,  to  their 
tains.1  David  refers  to  their  habits  in  this  respect  when  his  heart  was  sore 
pained  within  him :  "  0  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove !  for  then  would  I  fly 
away,  and  be  at  rest  Lo,  then  would  I  wander  far  off,  and  remain  in  the  wil- 
derness."2 And  there  you  will  meet  these  timid  birds  far  away  from  the 
haunts  of  cruel  hunters,  of  whose  society  they  are  peculiarly  suspicious. 

To  what  does  Nahum  allude  when  he  says,  "  And  Huzzab  shall  be  led  away 
captive ;  she  shall  be  brought  up,  and  her  maids  shall  lead  her  as  with  the 
voice  of  doves,  tabering  on  their  breasts  ?"  8 

The  prophet  is  probably  not  responsible  for  all  this  English ;  but  I  suppose 
that  Huzzab  is  another  name  for  Nine  /eh,  who  was  to  go  into  captivity,  led 
by  her  maidens  tabering  on  their  breasts  as  doves  do, — for  it  was  the  mourners, 
and  not  the  doves,  who  tabcred.  There  is  foundation,  however,  in  the  manners 
of  our  bird  for  the  comparison.  When  about  to  utter  their  plaintive  moan, 
they  inflate  the  throat,  and  throw  it  forward  untd  the  neck  rests  upon  the 
l>osom.  Thus  they  "  taber"  on  their  breasts.  Now,  if  you  have  ever  read  the 
Thousand  Nights,  you  will  readily  recall  the  favourite  mode  of  introducing  the 
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great  ladies  who  figure  in  those  gorgeous  and  luxurious  scenes.  They  are 
preceded  by  troops  of  "  high-bosomed "  beauties — "  a  temptation  to  the  ser- 
vants of  God" — bearing  tabrets  and  other  instruments,  upon  which  they  dis- 
course soul-melting  music.  In  the  present  case,  these  "  high  -bosomed " 
damsels,  with  tabrets  resting  on  their  breasts,  sang  sorrowful  strains  before 
their  captive  queen. 

David  speaks  of  a  dove  whose  wings  were  "covered  with  silvei,  and  her 
feathers  with  yellow  gold."1  I  have  seen  none  that  could  have  suggested  these 
comparisons. 

He  refers  to  a  kind  found  at  Damascus,  whose  feathers,  all  except  the  wings, 
are  literally  as  yellow  as  gold ;  they 
are  very  small,  and  kept  in  cages. 


CHAPTER 
XIX. 


Wing*  of 
silver  and 
feathers  of 
gold. 


I  have  often  had  them  in  my  house, 
but  their  note  was  so  very  sad  that 
I  could  not  endure  it ;  besides,  they 
keep  it  up  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  plain- 
tiveness  of  their  midnight  lainen-  ^  \  V. 
tatioiL 

Solomon  repeatedly  mentions  the 
eyes  of  the  dove:  "Behold,  thou 
art  fair,  my  love ;  thou  hast  doves' 
eyes."2  And  again:  "Thou  hast 
doves*  eyes  within  thy  locks,  which" 
(singularly  enough)  "  are  as  a  nock 
of  goats  that  appear  from  Mount 
GileaxL"8  That  is,  her  locks  (not 
the  doves*  eyes)  were  jet,  glossy 
black,  like  the  Syrian  goats;  but 
all  Oriental  poets  are  fond  of  doves' 
eyes.   The  bride,  also,  repeats  the 

compliment  to  her  beloved,  and  even  exaggerates  it : "  His  eyes  are  as  the  eyes 
of  doves  by  the  rivers  of  waters,  washed  with  milk,  and  fitly  set."*  There  is 
a  luxurious,  delicious  haze  and  indistinctness  about  such  poetic  extravagances 
which  captivate  the  Oriental  imagination.  Nor  is  the  comparison  wholly  ex- 
travagant. Doves  delight  in  clear  water-brooks,  and  often  bathe  in  them ;  and 
then  their  liquid,  loving  eyes,  "  fitly  set"  within  a  border  of  softest  skyey  blue, 
do  look  as  though  just  washed  in  transparent  milk. 
To  the  millions  who  devoutly  sing  of  the 

*'  Heavenly  Dove, 
With  all  his  quickening  powers," 

no  other  symbol  either  in  or  out  of  the  Bible  suggests  so  much  precious  in- 


Doves 


TIIR  RING-DOVE. 
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part  struction  and  spiritual  comfort  as  this  sweet  bird  of  oars.  Pure  and  gentle, 
meek,  loving,  and  faitliful,  the  appropriate  emblem  of  that  Holy  Spirit  that 
descended  from  the  opened  heavens  upon  our  blessed  Lord  at  his  baptism— O 
may  that  heavenly  Dove 

"Kindle  a  flame  of  sacred  love 
In  these  cold  hearts  of  ours." 

Our  pleasant  discourse  has  brought  us  up  from  the  deptlis  of  Muadd&mryeh  to 
this  poor  village  of  Alma.*  Whether  it  be  known  to  sacred  history  or  not,  its 
site  is  certainly  that  of  a  very  ancient  town.  There  is  nothing  of  interest  in 
the  village  itself ;  but  those  black  tents  which  dot  the  hill  side  bring  to  mind 
Rcberthe  the  children  of  the  Kenite,  Moses*  father-in-law,  who  left  their  original  home 
KenUo.  m  ^jie  desert,  entered  Palestine  with  Israel,  and  settled  first  at  Jericho,  and 
then  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaru  Some  time  after  this,  Heber  severed  himself 
from  his  brethren,  came  north,  and  pitched  his  tent  at  Zaanaim— plain,  oak. 
or  terebinth—  near  K fides.  There  is  a  curious  tradition  of  this  thing  lingering 
among  the  dwellers  hereattouts,  though  confused,  and  mixed  up  with  incredible 
fables.  An  old  MeULwely  sheikh  once  greatly  amused  me  with  his  version  of 
the  story.  It  is  not  worth  telling,  but  it  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  note  that 
siich  a  tradition  is  still  kept  alive  in  this  very  neighbourhood,  and  it  suggests 
the  question  whether  these  Arabs  here  may  not  sustain  some  remote  relation 
to  Heber  and  his  heroic  wife. 

We  are  coming  out  upon  a  very  naked  and  desolate  country.   It  seems  quite 
incapable  of  cultivation. 

The  path  lies  along  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Huleh  and  the  great 
wady  Leiinfin,  and  such  places  are  always  barren.  But  if  the  peasants  cannot 
Ancient  grow  corn,  they  find  coin.  When  I  last  travelled  this  road,  some  children  had 
coh1,  just  discovered  a  large  deposit  of  silver  coin  of  the  Seleucidrc,  kings  of  Antioch, 
on  the  mountain  a  short  distance  ahead  of  us,  and  the  whole  country  was  in 
an  uproar  about  it.  I  purchased  some  of  the  coin  for  the  worth  of  the  silver, 
Safi-i.  which  was  a  fraction  less  than  a  dollar.  But  there  is  Safed  directly  before  ns, 
with  its  castle  rising  conspicuous  in  the  centre.  As  our  visit  is  not  to  the 
people,  but  to  see  the  town  and  the  magnificent  prospect  from  the  castle,  we 
shall  proceed  at  once  to  it  When  I  was  here  in  1&33,  the  walls  were  entire, 
and  the  interior  was  a  prison  for  political  offenders  against  the  recently  estab- 
lished authority  of  Mohammed  AIL  Not  being  of  that  class,  I  could  not  then 
gain  admittance,  but  since  that  time  I  have  often  visited  it,  and  the  whole  is 
perfectly  familiar  to  me.  Let  us  tic  our  horses  in  this  interior  fosse,  and  climb 
to  the  top.  You  observe  that  the  shape  of  the  hill  is  a  well-described  oval, 
and  the  wall  corresponds  to  it.  The  bottom  of  the  outer  ditch  is  now  a  very  nour- 
ishing vineyard,  and  the  entire  circuit  is  not  far  from  half  a  mile.  The  wall 
is  mostly  modern,  but  built  on  one  more  ancient,  portions  of  which  can  be  seen 
on  the  east  side.   The  interior  summit  rises  about  a  hundred  feet  higher  than 


•  [Not  the  same  village  as  the  Alma  mentioned  afterwards,  pp.  2M-Ea] 
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this  wall,  and  was  a  separate  castle,  strongly  defended.   By  creeping  under  cniPTEa 
these  broken  vaults,  you  obtain  a  sight  of  the  true  antiquities  of  Safed.   Here  XIX' 
are  UwlUd  stones,  as  heavy,  and  as  aged  in  api>earance  as  those  of  the  most 
celebrated  ruins  in  the  country ;  and  they  prove  that  this  has  been  a  place  of 
importance  from  a  remote  age. 
Is  Safed  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ? 

It  has  l^een  identified  with  the  Bethulia  of  the  Maccabees,  but  erroneously,  »tiio  city 
of  course.  The  fables  of  the  rabbis  do  not  deserve  notice.  Maundrcll,  Jowet,  °n  an 
and  others,  throw  out  the  hint  that  this  was  the  city  set  on  a  hill,  which  could  hUL 
not  be  hid  ;l  and  if  that  greatest  of  sermons  was  preached  on  the  horns  of 
Huttin,  or  near  them,  as  tradition  affirms,  and  if  any  particular  city  was  re- 
ferred to,  there  would  be  plausibility  enough  in  the  suggestion.  These  ancient 
parts  of  the  castle  render  it  all  but  certain  that  there  was  then  a  city  or  cita- 
del on  this  most  conspicuous  "  hill"  top ;  and  our  Lord  might  well  point  to  it 
to  illustrate  and  confirm  his  precept.  The  present  Hebrew  name  is  Zephath, 
and  may  either  refer  to  its  elevation  like  a  watch-tower,  or  to  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  surrounding  prospects.  Certainly  they  arc  quite  sufficient  to 
suggest  the  name.  There  lies  Gennesaret,  like  a  mirror  set  in  frame-work  of 
dark  mountains  and  many-faced  hills.  Beyond  is  the  vast  plateau  of  the 
Hauran,  faintly  shading  with  its  rocky  ranges  the  utmost  horizon  eastward. 
Thence  the  eye  sweeps  over  Gilead  and  Bashan,  Samaria  and  Carmel,  the 
plains  of  Galilee,  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia,  the  hills  of  Naphtali,  the  long  line  of 
Lebanon,  and  the  lofty  head  of  Hermon— a  vast  panorama,  embracing  a  thou- 
sand points  of  historic  and  sacred  interest.  Safed  is  truly  a  high  tower  on 
which  to  set  the  watchmen  of  Zion.  My  aneroid  makes  it  2650  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean.   Tabor  looks  low,  and  Hfittin  seems  to  be  in  a  valley. 

For  the  history  of  this  town  you  may  consult  Robinson,  Wilson,  or  any  of 
the  tourists  who  enter  into  such  matters.  The  important  fact  about  it  is,  that, 
although  now  one  of  the  four  holy  cities  of  the  Jews,  it  has  become  such  only  Now  a 
within  the  last  five  hundred  years.*   The  rabbis,  therefore,  know  very  little  1,^clty 
about  its  ancient  story,  and  nothing  is  more  unsatisfactory  than  their  confused  JcW8> 
an<i  contradictory  fables  about  it.    I  am  of  opinion  that  the  castle  is  that  &ph 
which  Josephus  fortified  in  Upper  Galilee.    It  is  mentioned  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  rock  Achabari  or  Akhberai  that  gigantic  cliff  down  there 
u>  the  south  of  us  about  five  miles.   (See  Ware,  b.  ii.  ch.  xx.  v.  G.) 

There  are  no  antiquities  in  the  present  town  of  Safed,  and  therefore  we  will 
take  a  survey  of  its  immediate  surroundings,  and  then  prosecute  our  ride.  I 


»  Matt  t.  14. 

•  [■•  It  was  not  till  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  schools  of  Safed  became  celebrated.  Then  a 
printing  press  wi»s  set  op,  many  synagogues  were  built,  and  the  rabbis  of  Safed  were  acknow- 
Meed  to  be  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  Hebrew  literature.  ....  The  sixteenth  century  w:i« 
their  golden  age  of  literature.  In  the  serenteenth,  both  learning  and  funds  hescan  to  decline;  and 

llie  terrible  earthquake  of  WM  ca»c  a  death-blow  to  the  Jewish  cause  The  greater  propor. 

lion  of  Jews  are  natives  of  P»l»nd :  but  there  nre  also  representatives  of  most  of  the  other 
countries  of  Europe"  { I  fond-boot  for  Syria  and  faUstmf,  p.  4W).-Kd.] 
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part  once  came  directly  here  from  Khau  Minieh,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
lake,  and  without  a  guide.  From  our  present  stand-point  it  seems  so  near 
that  one  is  tempted  to  pitch  pebbles  into  it ;  and  this  castle  has  the  same 
deceptive  appearance  from  below.  I  thought  I  could  come  directly  up  to  it, 
but  soon  got  entangled  in  rocky  wadies,  and  after  immense  fatigue,  found 

Rock       myself,  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  looking  off  from  the  great  rock  Akhbcra. 

Akhbcra.  This  terrific  precipice  cannot  be  less  than  five  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  and  it  is  traversed  by  interior  passages,  partly  natural,  partly  artificial, 
quite  to  the  top,  with  many  windows  in  its  face  looking  out  upon  the  dizzy 
depth  below.  It  was  a  famous  den  of  robbers  in  the  olden  time,  but  is  now 
surrendered  to  bats,  owls,  and  eagles.  At  its  base  is  a  fountain  called  'Ain 
Kehaly,  and  a  single  hut  marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  with  the  Hebrew 
name  of  HCLkub.  The  village  of  Kehaly  lies  in  the  wady  above  Akhbera,  and 
beyond  it  the  valley  turns  south-west,  and  unites  with  the  Leimuny,  which 
drains  this  broad  and  profound  basin  between  us  and  that  wooded  mountain 
west  of  Safed,  called  Jebel  Zebud,  and  also  Jermuk,  from  a  village  on  its 
western  slope.  The  great  wady  'Aniud  joins  the  Leimuny  lower  down,  and 
the  united  stream  issues,  through  a  wild  gorge,  on  to  the  plain  of  Gennesaret, 
and  nin8  directly  to  the  lake,  without  any  connection  with  the  Rubudieh, 
The  maps  of  this  neighbourhood  are  generally  very  inaccurate. 

The  main  source  of  the  Leimuny  is  the  fountain  called  'Ain  et  Jin,  which 
rises  in  a  rocky  glen  high  up  the  side  of  Jel»cl  Zebud.  It  is  a  good  mill- 
stream,  but  at  certain  seasons  it  entirely  intermits,  and  hence  the  name  Jin, 
because  its  irregularities  are  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  these  capricious 

Meron—    spirits.   It  flows  near  Meron  or  MarOn — as  it  is  differently  pronounced — which 

Menu?  y0U  pan  jygt  on  tne  sj0jje  of  Zebud,  about  two  hours  to  the  west  of  us.  I 
identify  it  with  the  Meroz  so  bitterly  cursed  by  Deborah,  and  I  reach  this 
conclusion  thus :  Barak  resided  in  K tides,  from  which  we  have  just  come.  In 
his  march  to  Tabor  he  would  naturally  pass  under  this  MarOn,  and  would 
summon  the  inhabitants  to  join  his  expedition.  They  refused,  probably  with 
contempt  and  insult ;  hence  the  terrible  imprecation  in  Deborah's  triumphal 
ode :  "  Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  angel  of  the  Lcrd ;  curse  ye  bitterly  the 
inhabitants  thereof;  because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty." 1  It  is  rather  a  curious  coincidence,  if 
not  an  actual  corroboration  of  this  idea,  that  the  Jews  of  this  day  have  a 
tradition  that  Deborah  actually  passed  by  the  place  on  her  march  with  Barak 
to  Tabor,  and  bathed  in  the  fountain  of  MarOn ;  and  hence  they  call  it 
Deborah's  fountain.  The  names  Meroz  and  MarOn,  or  Meron,  are  almost 
identical,  and  the  change  of  the  final  nun  to  zayn,  in  transcribing,  might 
easily  be  made.  The  undoubted  antiquity  of  MarOn,  and  its  position  on  the 
direct  road  from  K  tides  to  Tatar,  lend  additional  probability  to  what  I  admit 
is,  after  all,  only  a  fair  guess. 


»  Judg.  v.  M. 
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I  have  a  somewhat  similar  hypothetical  identification  of  this  Beerieh  or  chapter 
Beria,  on  the  north  of  Safed,  with  the  site  of  those  Bee  rites  whom  Joab  sum-  X1X* 
moned  to  aid  him  against  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri,  as  we  read  in  2  Samuel  BeeroUi 
xx.  14.   This  would  be  on  his  route  to  Abel,  and  there  is  no  other  Beer  in  all  *°d  Beer- 

itcs? 

this  region.  Upon  the  same  grounds,  I  suppose  that  the  great  host  under 
Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  that  came  to  fight  against  Joshua  at  the  waters  of 
Merom,  may  have  assembled  at  this  place.  Josephua  thus  speaks  about  this 
matter :  "  So  the  kings  that  lived  about  Mount  Libanus,  who  were  Canaanites, 
and  those  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  the  plain  country,  with  auxiliaries  out  of 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  pitched  their  camp  at  Beeroth,  a  city  of  Upper 
Galilee,  not  far  from  Cadesh."  Now  there  is  no  other  Beeroth  in  Upper 
Galilee.  This  is  evidently  an  ancient  site  ;  and  Hazor,  the  capital  of  Jabin's 
kingdom,  is  at  Uazere,  some  ten  miles  to  the  north-west,  as  I  believe.  If 
Jabin  assembled  his  vast  army  there,  he  would  naturally  march  thin  way  to 
Merom.  The  mountain  immediately  above  Beerieh  takes  its  name  from  the 
village,  but  the  ridge  south-east  of  it  is  called  Jebel  Canaan.  May  not  this 
name  have  been  given  to  it  from  the  fact  that  the  grand  army  of  the  Canaanites 
pitched  their  camp  there  on  that  most  memorable  occasion  J  If  those  circum- 
stances render  the  identification  satisfactory,  we  are  now  looking  upon  one  of 
the  most  ancient  sites  known  to  hiBtory.  The  fact  that  it  is  at  present  a 
small  village,  in  humble  dependence  upon  its  younger  and  more  prosperous 
neighbour,  forms  no  objection.  The  land  abounds  in  such  examples.  llazor 
itself  is  utterly  extinct. 

This  town  of  Safed  wears  a  fresher  and  more  lively  air  than  any  other  in 
this  region.   To  what  is  that  to  be  ascribed  ? 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  newest.   Not  a  house  in  it  is  twenty  years  old.   The  whole  Earth- 
town  was  dashed  to  the  ground  in  half  a  minute  by  the  earthquake  in  1837,  *****  91 
and  these  buildings  have  all  been  erected  since  that  catastrophe.   The  pros- 
perity of  Safed  is  entirely  owing  to  the  constant  influx  of  foreign  Jews,  drawn 
hither  by  the  sanctity  of  the  place.   The  population  may  be  about  five  thou- 
sand, more  than  half  of  them  Jews— a  strange  assemblage  from  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe.   I  have  no  heart  to  enter  into  their  history,  or  dwell  on  jews  io 
their  absurd  superstitions,  their  intense  fanaticism,  or  their  social  and  domestic  SafwL 
institutions  and  manners,  comprising  an  incredible  and  grotesque  melange  of 
filth  and  finery,  Pharisaic  self-righteousness  and  Sadducean  licentiousness. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  puerilities  enjoined  and  enforced  by  their 
learned  rabbis :  A  Jew  must  not  carry  on  the  Sabbath  even  so  much  as  a 
pocket  handkerchief,  except  within  the  walls  of  his  city.   If  there  are  no  walls, 
it  follows,  according  to  their  perverse  logic,  that  he  must  not  carry  it  at  all.  To 
avoid  this  difficulty  here  in  Safed,  they  resort  to  what  they  call  Eruv.  Poles 
are  set  up  at  the  ends  of  the  streets,  and  strings  stretched  from  one  to  the 
other.   This  string  represents  a  wall,  and  a  conscientious  Jew  may  carry  his 
handkerchief  anywhere  within  these  strings.   I  was  once  amused  by  a  devout 
Israelite  who  was  walking  with  me,  on  his  Sabbath,  toward  that  grove  of 
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pa  rt    olive-tree*  on  the  north  of  the  town  where  my  tent  was  pitched.   When  »a 
came  to  the  end  of  the  street  the  string  tea*  gone,  and  so,  by  another  fiction, 
phariw.   he  supposed  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  on  without  reference  to  what  was  in  his 
ism.        pocket,  because  he  had  not  pasted  the  icall.   The  last  time  I  was  here  they 
had  abandoned  this  absurdity,  probably  to  avoid  the  constant  ridicule  it 
brought  upon  them. 

A  profane  and  most  quarrelsome  fellow  once  handed  me  his  watch  to  wind 
just  after  sunset  on  Friday  evening.  It  was  now  his  Sabbath,  and  he  could 
not  work.  Thus  they  still  tithe  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  and  teach  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men,  making  void  the  law  of  God  by  their 
traditions.  It  was  such  i>erverse  traditions  as  these  that  our  Lord  rebuked 
when  he  declared  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath. 

And  now,  free  from  this  singular  place,  we  must  descend  into  this  profound 
wady  Leimun,  around  whose  upper  expansions  arc  seated  half  a  score  of  vil- 
lages, with  hard  names  not  necessary  to  repeat.  Our  path  leads  directly  under 
Ktiditha,  that  wretched  handet  of  black  basalt  immediately  liefore  us.  It  was 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1S37. 

As  we  are  in  the  centre  of  that  awfid  catastrophe,  I  should  like  to  hear  some 
account  of  it. 

Scripture  ••  These  terrible  calamities  have  often  occurred  in  this  country,  and  are  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  the  Bible.  At  the  giving  of  the  law,  "  Sinai  was  altogether 
on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord  descended  upon  it  in  fire  ;  and  the  smoke  thereof 
ascended  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly.'*1 
Then  "  the  earth  shook,"  sings  Israel's  great  jK>et ;  "  even  Sinai  itself  was  moved 
at  the  presence  of  God,  the  God  of  Israel."  The  mountains  skipped  like  rams, 
the  little  hills  like  lambs.2  On  that  memorable  day  when  Jonathan  overthrew 
the  Philistines,  "  the  earth  quaked,  so  it  was  a  very  great  trembling."3  And 
when  the  Lord  appeared  to  Elijah,  "  a  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  brake 
in  pieces  the  rocks ;  and  after  the  wind  an  earthquake."*  Isaiah  also  tlireatens 
Ariel,  the  city  where  David  dwelt,  with  this  awful  judgment ;  and  Araoa  says 
he  was  with  the  herdmen  of  Tekoa  "  two  years  before  the  earthquake  ;"5  to  which 
Zechariah  refers  when  he  says,  "  Yea,  ye  shall  flee,  like  as  ye  fled  from  before  the 
earthquake  in  the  days  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah."0  And  so,  too,  our  Messed 
Lord  and  his  apostles  familiarly  allude  to  these  dreadful  visitations  of  God. 
Indeed,  a  large  class  of  poetic  imagery  and  prophetic  commutation  is  based 
upon  them.  They  give  point  and  emphasis  to  the  most  alarming  threatening* 
of  divine  indignation,  and,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  they  are,  in  this  land 
of  heavy  stone  houses,  by  far  the  most  awful  of  all.  Before  them  the  very 
"  knees  of  terror  quake."  When  He  arises  to  shake  terribly  the  earth,  all 
hearts  fail,  all  faces  gather  blackness.    Courage  is  of  no  avail ;  the  boldest 


to 


»  Exod.  xlx.  1&  »  rx  Ixvlil.  8;  cxlr.  4,  6.  M  Sam.  xir.  |\ 

«1  Kings  xlx.  11.  *  Amos  L  L  •  Zech.  xir.  A. 
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fly,  just  as  the  feeble  and  timid  do.  >P/*y,  our  narrative  will  abundantly  chapter 
show.  XIX> 

It  was  just  before  sunset  on  a  quiet  Sabbath  evening — January  1,  1837 —  The  shock, 
when  the  shock  occurred.  A  pale,  smoky  haze  obscured  the  sun,  and  threw  JjJJ1*^  '* 
an  air  of  sadness  over  the  closing  day,  and  a  lifeless  and  oppressive  calm  had 
settled  down  upon  the  face  of  nature.  These  phenomena  are,  however,  not 
very  uncommon  in  this  country,  and  may  liave  had  no  connection  with  the 
earthquake.  Our  native  church  at  Beirut  were  gathered  round  the  communion- 
table, when  suddenly  the  house  began  to  shake  fearfully,  and  the  stone  floor  to 
h-save  and  roll  like  a  ship  in  a  storm.  "  Hezzy !  Hezzy ! " 1  burst  from  every 
trembling  lip  as  all  rushed  out  into  the  yard.  The  house  was  cracked  from 
top  to  bottom,  but  no  further  injury  was  sustained.  The  shock  was  compara- 
tively slight  in  Beirut,  but  still  many  houses  were  seriously  shattered,  and 
some  on  the  river  entirely  thrown  down.  During  the  week  succeeding  this 
Sabbath,  there  came  flying  reports  from  various  quarters  of  towns  and  villages 
destroyed,  and  lives  lost ;  but  so  slow  does  information  travel  in  this  country, 
especially  in  winter,  that  it  was  not  until  eight  days  had  elapsed  that  any 
reliable  accounts  were  received.  Then  letters  arrived  from  Safed  with  the 
startling  intelligence  that  the  whole  town  had  been  utterly  overthrown,  and 
that  Tiberias,  and  many  other  places  in  this  region,  had  shared  the  same  fate. 
Some  of  the  letters  stated  that  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  inhabit- 
ants liaU  escaj)cd. 

As  soon  as  these  awful  facts  hod  been  ascertained,  collections  were  made  at  Effect*  at 
Beirut  to  relieve  the  survivors,  and  Mr.  C  and  myself  selected  to  visit  this  T7re  *n<l 

Sidon. 

region,  and  distribute  to  the  needy  and  the  wounded.   Passing  by  Sidon,  we 

associated  with  ourselves  Mr.  A  and  two  of  his  sons  to  act  as  physicians. 

In  Sidon  the  work  of  destruction  became  very  noticeable,  and  in  Tyre  stili 
more  so.  We  rode  into  the  latter  at  midnight  over  her  prostrate  walls,  and 
found  some  of  the  streets  so  choked  up  with  fallen  houses  that  we  could  not 
pass  through  them.  I  shall  retain  a  vivid  recollection  of  that  dismal  night 
while  life  lasts.  The  wind  had  risen  to  a  cold,  cross  gale,  which  howled 
through  shattered  walls  and  broken  windows  its  doleful  wail  over  ruined  Tyre. 
The  people  were  sleeping  in  boats  drawn  up  on  shore,  and  in  tents  beside 
them,  while  half-suspended  shutters  and  doors  unhinged  were  creaking  and 
tinging  in  dreadful  concert.  On  the  17th  we  reached  Rumaish,  where  we  met 
ti*  first  real  confirmation  of  the  letters  from  Safed.  The  village  seemed  quite 
destroyed.  Thirty  people  had  been  crushed  to  death  under  their  falling  houses, 
and  many  more  would  have  shared  the  same  fate  if  they  had  not  been  at  even- 
ing prayers  in  church.  The  building  was  low  and  compact,  so  that  it  was  not 
seriously  injured.  After  distributing  medicine  to  the  wounded  and  charity  to 
the  destitute,  we  went  on  to  Jish.  Of  this  village  not  one  house  remained ;  At  Jiah. 
all  had  been  thrown  down,  and  the  church  also,  burying  the  entire  congre- 
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past  gation  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-Sve  persons  under  the  ruins.  Not  one 
escaped  except  the  priest,  who  was  saved  by  a  projection  of  the  arch  over  the 
altar.  The  entire  vaulted  roof,  with  its  enormous  mass  of  superincumbent 
stone  and  earth,  fell  inward  in  a  moment,  and  of  course  escape  was  impossible. 
Fourteen  dead  bodies  lay  there  still  unburied. 
Effect,  of     On  the  morning  of  the  18th  we  reached  Safed,  and  I  then  understood,  for 

qu?k«  it  the  firet  time» what  desolationB  God  0811  when  he  a"***1  to  terribly 
safed.  the  earth.  Just  before  we  began  to  ascend  the  hill,  we  met  our  consular  agent 
of  Sidon  returning  with  his  widowed,  childless  sister.  Her  husband,  a  merchant 
of  Safed,  had  been  buried  up  to  the  neck  by  the  ruins  of  his  house,  and  in  that 
state  remained  several  days,  calling  in  vain  for  help,  and  at  last  perished 
before  he  could  be  reached  and  set  free.  As  we  ascended  the  hill,  we  saw 
large  rents  and  cracks  in  the  earth  and  rocks,  and,  though  not  so  large  as  a 
chasm  at  Jish  which  I  examined  in  the  morning,  still  they  gave  fearful  indi- 
cations of  what  was  to  be  expected.  But  all  anticipation,  every  imagination 
was  utterly  confounded  when  the  reality  burst  upon  our  sight.  I  had  all  the 
while  refused  to  give  full  credit  to  the  reports,  but  one  frightful  glance  con- 
vinced me  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  overdraw  or  exaggerate 
Dreadful  such  a  ruin.  We  came  first  to  the  Jewish  half  of  the  town,  which  contained 
acene*  atiout  four  thousand  inhabitants  two  years  before  when  I  was  there,  and  seemed 
like  a  busy  hive  of  Israelites ; — now  not  a  house  remained  standing.  The  town 
was  built,  as  its  successor  is,  upon  the  side  of  the  mountain,  which  is  so  steep 
that  the  roofs  of  the  houses  below  formed  the  street  for  those  above ;  when, 
therefore,  the  shock  dashed  all  to  the  ground,  the  highest  fell  on  the  next 
below,  that  upon  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  bottom,  burying  each  successive 
row  of  houses  deeper  and  deeper  under  accumulated  masses  of  rubbish.  From 
this  cause  it  happened  that  many  who  were  not  instantaneously  killed  perished 
before  they  could  be  rescued,  and  others  were  rescued  five,  six,  and  even  seven 
days  after  the  earthquake,  still  alive.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  he  found 
his  wife  dead,  with  one  child  under  her  arm,  and  the  babe  with  the  nipple  in 
its  mouth :  it  had  died  of  hunger,  trying  to  draw  life  from  its  dead  mother. 
Parents  heard  their  little  ones  crying,  Papa !  Mamma !  fainter  and  fainter, 
until  hushed  in  death,  while  they  were  struggling  to  free  themselves,  or  labour- 
ing with  desperate  energy  to  throw  off  the  fallen  rocks  and  timber  from  their 
dying  children.  0  God  of  mercy !  my  heart  even  now  sickens  at  the  thought 
of  that  long  black  winter's  night,  which  closed  around  the  wretched  remnants 
of  Safed  in  half  an  hour  after  the  overthrow— without  a  light  or  possibility  of 
getting  one,  four-fifths  of  the  population  under  the  ruins,  dead  or  dying,  with 
frightful  groans,  and  shrieks  of  agony  and  despair,  and  the  earth  trembling 
and  shaking  all  the  while,  as  if  affrighted  at  the  horrible  desolation  she  had 
wrought. 

Tha  ciiuo*  Most  hideous  spectacle,  may  I  never  see  its  like  !  Nothing  met  the  eye  but 
a  vast  chaos  of  stone  and  earth,  timber  and  boards,  tables,  chairs,  beds,  cloth- 
ing, and  every  kind  of  household  furniture,  mingled  in  horrible  confusion ;  men 
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everywhere  at  work,  worn  out  and  woe-begone,  uncovering  their  bouses  in  chapter 
search  of  the  mangled  bodies  of  lifeless  friends,  while  here  and  there  were  K  x 
companies  of  two  or  three  each,  bearing  away  a  dreadful  load  of  corruption  to 
the  tomb.  I  covered  my  face,  and  passed  on  through  the  wretched  remnants 
of  Safed.  Some  were  weeping  in  despair,  others  laughing  in  callousness  still 
more  distressing ;  here  an  old  man  sat  alone  on  the  wreck  of  his  once  crowded 
house ;  there  a  child  at  play,  too  young  to  realize  that  it  had  neither  father 
nor  mother,  nor  relative  of  any  name  in  the  wide,  wide  world.  They  crowded 
round  us  with  loud  lamentations,  as  if  kindness  unsealed  the  flood-gates  of 
their  sorrow— husbands  without  wives,  wives  without  husbands ;  parents  child- 
less, and  children  without  parents,  and  not  a  few  left  the  solitary  remnants  of 
large  families.  The  people  were  scattered  abroad  above  and  below  the  ruins, 
in  tents  of  old  boards,  old  carpets,  mats,  brush,  and  earth,  while  some  poor 
creatures,  wounded  and  bruised,  were  left  among  the  tottering  walls,  exposed 
to  a  horrible  death  from  the  loose  and  falling  stones  above  theni. 

As  soon  as  our  tent  was  pitched  and  our  medicines  and  stores  opened,  we  set  sigh*  of 
out  to  visit  the  sufferers.  But  I  have  no  heart  to  recall  the  sights  and  scenes  anfferln« 
of  that  morning :  bodies  crushed  and  swollen  out  of  all  human  shape,  and  in 
every  stage  of  mortification,  dying  hourly  without  hope  of  relief ;  they  were 
crowded  into  old  vaults,  where  the  air  was  tainted  beyond  endurance.  Very 
won  we  returned,  and  commenced  arrangements  to  erect  a  temporary  hospital, 
without  which  it  was  useless  to  attempt  anything  for  the  sufTerers.  On  this 
we  all  laboured  incessantly,  and  by  the  19th  it  was  ready  for  their  reception. 
Having  collected  them  in  it,  and  distributed  medicines  and  clean  bandages  in 
abundance,  we  placed  them  under  the  care  of  a  native  doctor  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  then  left  for  Tiberias.  It  was  most  refreshing  to  breathe  once  more 
the  pure  air  of  the  open  country,  free  from  the  horrible  sights  and  scents  of 
Safed.  Nor  shall  I  soon  forget  that  pleasant  ride  to  Tiberias,  particularly  in 
the  evening,  and  along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Oennesaret  lay  like  infancy 
asleep.  The  sun  settled  quietly  down  behind  the  hills  of  Nazareth,  and  the 
full  moon  shone  kindly  through  the  hazy  atmosphere  on  lake  and  land,  faintly 
revealing  the  scenes  where  the  Saviour  of  the  world  had  wandered,  and 
preached,  and  healed  all  manner  of  disease. 

The  destruction  of  life  in  Tiberias  had  not  been  so  great  as  at  Safed,  but  the  Tiberia*. 
houses  an<l  walls  of  the  city  were  fearfully  shattered.  About  six  hundred 
perished  under  the  ruins,  and  there  were  scenes  of  individual  suffering  not 
exceeded  by  any  in  Safed.  Many  of  the  wounded  had  been  carried  down  to 
the  hot  baths,  where  we  visited  them.  They  informed  me  that  at  the  time 
of  the  earthquake  the  quantity  of  water  at  these  springs  was  immensely  in- 
creased, and  that  it  was  so  hot  that  people  could  not  pass  along  the  road  across 
which  it  flowed.  This,  I  suppose,  was  fact ;  but  the  reports  that  smoke  and 
boiling  water  were  seen  to  issue  from  many  places,  and  flames  of  fire  from 
others,  I  believe  were  either  fabrications  or  at  least  exaggerations.  I  could  find 
no  one  who  had  actually  seen  these  phenomena,  though  all  had  heard  of  them, 
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On  the  22d  we  left  Tiberias,  and  reached  Nazareth  in  the  night,  having  dis- 
tributed medicines  and  clothes  at  Lubich,Sejera,  Keir  Kenna,and  Reinch.  In 
all  these  villages,  except  I\efr  Kenna,  the  earthquake  had  been  very  destruc- 
tive, while  in  others  on  either  side  of  us  no  injury  had  been  sustained.  This 
erratic  and  apparently  capricious  course  led  one  of  my  companions  to  remark 
that  it  was  the  exact  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  words  in  Matthew  xxiv.  7  : 
"  There  shall  be  earthquakes  in  dicers  places."  There  may  be  something  in  the 
geological  formation  of  these  plains  and  mountains  which  occasioned  these  ex- 
traordinary  exceptions  ;  but  whether  we  can  or  cannot  explain  the  phenome- 
non, the  fact  Ls  certain  that  some  villages  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  others 
close  to  them  suffered  no  injury.  And  though  the  present  earthquake  is  in  no 
way  referred  to  in  that  prophecy  of  our  Lord,  yet  similar  occurrences  in  ancient 
times  may  have  suggested,  or  rather  may  have  rendered  the  reference  appro- 
priate. At  Nazareth  our  mission  terminated,  and  we  returned  by  the  ordi- 
nary route  to  Beirut,  having  been  absent  eighteen  days  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
with  bright,  clear  weather,  so  that  even  on  the  mountains  we  were  able  to 
sleep  in  the  tent  without  inconvenience. 

I  have  somewhere  seen  it  stated  that  these  terrible  judgments,  instead  of 
softening  the  heart  and  working  reformation  in  the  life,  produce  effects  the 
very  reverse. 

In  this  case  it  did  so  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  It  was  frightful  to  wit- 
ness the  intense  selfishness  and  hideous  rascality  developed.  The  survivors  in 
the  surrounding  villages  left  their  friends  to  die  amid  their  own  crumbling 
houses,  and  hurried  to  Safed  to  strip  the  dead  and  plunder  the  living.  Ibra- 
him Pasha  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  from  Acre  to  protect  the  poor  Jews 
from  robbery  and  murder,  but  they  themselves  were  utterly  callous  in  regard 
to  their  fellow-sufferers.  It  is  scarcely  credible,  and  yet  it  is  fact,  that  after 
we  had  laboured  night  and  day  to  build  the  hospital,  we  liad  to  carry  the 
wounded  to  it  ourselves,  or  pay  their  surviving  friends  exorbitant  prices  to 
do  it.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes  (and  wars,  pestilence,  cholera,  and  earth- 
quakes have  given  me  many  opportunities  to  observe),  the  i>eople  will  not  learn 
righteousness  when  sitch  judgments  are  abroad  in  the  land. 

But,  to  banish  these  painful  pictures,  let  us  turn  to  our  present  where- 
alxjuts.  Over  yonder,  to  our  left,  is  MarOn,  one  of  the  sacred  places  of  the 
Jews*  Dr.  Wilson  has  given  an  extended  account  of  the  great  rabbis  whose 
sepulchres  are  believed  to  be  there.  The  most  celebrated  is  Hillel,  the  grand- 
father of  Gamaliel.  His  tomb  is  a  chamber  cut  in  solid  rock,  like  multitudes 
of  others  in  this  country,  only  larger,  being  twenty-five  feet  square,  and  having 
thirty  locidi  or  niches  for  the  dead.  There  are  several  real  sarcophagi  in  this 
room,  with  enormous  lids.  It  is  curious  that  the  whole  room  is  often  flooded 
with  water.  The  far-famed  and  truly  infamous  festival  of  "  burning"  is  cele- 
brated at  these  tombs.  I  never  witnessed  this  extraordinary  performance,  and 
never  will.  Professor  Placket  gives  a  graphic  account  of  it.  The  apartment 
over  the  graves  was  lighted  up  by  many  lamps,  and  around  the  court  were 
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stalls  filled  with  people,  their  beds,  and  their  travelling  equipments.   The  chapter 
pilgrims  gave  themselves  up  to  intoxication,  singing,  dancing,  and  clapping  of  xtx- 
hands ;  while  some,  more  warlike,  kept  up  an  exhibition  of  sword-play.    After  Fe«t  of 
dark  the  crowd  filled  the  court,  stalls,  gallery,  and  corridor,  almost  to  sufloca-  burning 
tion.  A  pillar  supporting  a  stone  trough  stood  at  one  corner  of  the  gallery, 
and  near  it  a  vessel  with  oil,  in  which  the  articles  to  be  burned  were  first  dip- 
ped. At  a  given  signal,  a  man  with  a  blazing  torch  mounted  the  stairs  to  the 
gallery,  and  all  were  now  intent  with  expectation.   The  first  article  burned 
was  a  costly  shawl,  the  offering  of  a  rich  Jew  from  Joppa,  who  had  paid  about 
seventy-five  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  opening  the  ceremony.   As  the  shawl 
began  to  blaze,  the  multitude  raised  a  shout  that  made  the  welkin  ring ;  men 
clapped  their  hands,  and  the  women  shrieked  out  the  zulghut—dk  shrill  tremu- 
lous cry,  which  one  hears  only  in  this  country.  Other  offerings— shawls,  scarfs,  offering* 
handkerchiefs,  books,  etc.,  etc.— were  brought  forward,  dipped  in  oil,  and  con- 
sumed ;  while  from  time  to  time,  as  an  article  was  seen  to  be  of  special  value,  or 
burned  with  uncommon  brilliancy,  the  spectators  broke  forth  into  renewed  ex- 
pressions of  delight.    Thus  this  work  of  drunken  madness  went  on  until  our 
informant  was  obliged  to  leave.   It  is,  in  fact,  kept  up  all  night,  accompanied 
with  scenes  of  such  gross  and  indecent  revelry,  that  all  respectable  Jews  ex- 
press the  deepest  regret  and  reprobation  of  the  whole  affair.   I  have  never 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  origin  or  real  significance  of  this  most  absurd  festi- 
val  It  is,  of  course,  intended  to  honour  the  great  rabbis  whose  tombs  are  sup- 
posed to  be  there^  and  is  also  connected  with  some  vague  ideas  of  merit,  by 
which  the  donors  will  derive  benefit  from  the  prayers  or  intercessions  of  these 
saints, — an  error  found  among  all  Oriental  sects  in  one  form  or  another.  But 
enough  of  such  folly  and  extravagance.   Here  we  have  something  more  satis- 
factory, or  at  least  more  substantial.  This  deep  pit  on  our  right  is  probably  an 
extinct  crater.   It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  else  it  can  be,  and,  as  the  entire 
region  is  volcanic,  the  thing  is  not  in  itself  improbable.  Ton  village  above  and 
ahead  of  us  is  Jish,  the  modern  representative  of  that  Giscala  where  dwelt  JUh  or 
John,  the  arch-enemy  of  Josephus ;  and  here  stood  that  church  whose  roof  fell  1:U 
in  and  buried  the  congregation  alive  while  at  their  evening  prayer.    A  road 
takes  off  north-west  to  Yardn,  which  is  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  in  that 
direction.   It  is  too  far  out  of  the  way,  or  I  would  take  you  thither,  for  there 
are  many  ancient  remains  about  it  well  worth  seeing.    The  most  remarkable 
are  the  ruins  of  a  church,  and,  as  it  differs  from  anything  you  will  meet  in  the  Rnhw  of  & 
country,  I  will  describe  it.   The  length  is  eighty-six  feet,  the  width  fifty-three,  ch*urch« 
with  a  double  extension  southward  quite  peculiar :  the  first  twenty  feet  broad, 
and  the  length  of  the  church ;  the  other  thirteen  feet  wide  and  fifty-five  long. 
This  is  a  sort  of  ]>ortico,  supported  by  six  columns.   There  were  three  doors  in 
the  west  end,  and  a  double  row  of  columns  extended  from  the  wall  in  front  of 
the  doors  to  the  altar;  the  architecture  is  Corinthian, and  I  noticed  the  Greek 
cross  on  some  of  the  capitals ;  the  entrances  have  posts  eight  feet  high,  and  all 
of  single  blocks,  standing  on  end  like  those  of  the  old  synagogues  at  K  tides, 
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part    Maron,  and  other  places  in  this  region.   This  may  also  have  been  originally  a 
synagogue,  or  it  may  have  been  a  church  of  the  "  Lower  Empire,"  or  both  may 
have  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  heathen  temple  more  ancient  than  either. 
The  remains  lie  about  the  hill,  and  are  stuck  into  the  embankment  of  theii 
water-tank.    I  measured  one  stone  fourteen  feet  long,  curiously  carved  after 
the  Jewish  or  Phoenician  style.   There  are  also  many  large  sarcophagi  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  certainly  are  neither  Greek  nor  Roman.   This  is  nc 
doubt  the  Iron  given  to  Naphtali,1  and  was  in  olden  time  a  place  of  much  im- 
portance.  Beyond  it  is  Bint  Jebeil,  the  capital  of  this  district ;  and  farthei 
north  is  'Am  Atha,  the  Beth-Anath  of  the  same  tribe.    This  whole  region 
s  crowded  with  ancient  sites,  most  of  which,  however,  are  unknown  to  his- 
Kefr  Bii-  tory,  either  sacred  or  profane.   And  here  is  Kefr  Bur'iam*  and  it  has  taken  us 
r-urn.      tnree  nours      ft  quarter  to  come  from  Safed ;  the  distance,  however,  is  not 
more  than  nine  miles. 

We  have  still  to  examine  the  antiquities  of  this  village.  This  edifice  among 
the  houses  is  tolerably  perfect,  and  the  style  of  architecture  is  wholly  peculiar. 
These  sheaf-like  carvings  on  the  columns  and  cornices  are  neither  Roman  nor 
Greek.  In  its  present  form  it  probably  was  a  synagogue  of  the  second  or  third 
century.  An  old  villager  tells  me  that  he  remembers  when  there  was  a  row  of 
Ruins.  columns  above  those  now  seen,  but  the  earthquake  of  1837  threw  them  down, 
and  all  those  along  the  north  end  of  the  edifice. 

The  other  ruin,  some  thirty  rods  north  of  the  village,  is  entirely  prostrate, 
except  the  front  entrance.  This  consists  of  two  large  upright  posts  support- 
ing an  entablature  of  a  single  stone  more  than  ten  feet  long,  richly  orna- 
mented with  Jewish  sculpture,  and  bearing  a  long  inscription  in  Hebrew  char- 
acter, which,  however,  gives  us  no  important  information  either  as  to  the 
author,  the  age,  or  the  character  of  the  temple. 

*  Josh.  Xi\.  3". 

•  [••  Kcfr  llur'iam  was  for  many  centuries  a  place  of  Jewish  pilgrimage.  It  **»  '»  the  twelfth 
century  to  contain  the  tombs  of  Barak  the  conqneror  of  Slscra,  and  Obadtah  the  prophet ;  to 
these  was  added  that  of  Queen  Esther,  In  the  sixteenth  century.  Hound  these  shrines  the  Jew  * 
of  Safed  were  wont  to  assemble  each  year  on  the  feast  of  Purlm,  to  'eat,  drink,  and  rejoice'— « 
few  Individuals  of  special  sanctity  still  moke  a  passing  visit  to  the  spot,  to  pray  over  tombs  so 
.radltlonally  holy  -  {Uandbook  for  Syria  and  Palatit*,  p.  440).— E*] 
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Blood  revenue — Sanctuaries. 

Work  tor  Christianity— One  In  Christ. 


Predous  atone*.  A  continual  dropping. 

Ilasere — Haxor.  The  sirocco. 

Park-like  scenery  of  XaphtalL  Ointment  of  the  right 

Wild  beast* — Tigers.  Arabs — Tent*  and  deserts. 
Snow  In  Palestine.  The  patriarch*  not  Beduwlna. 

Wanderinp*  in  the  wadiea. 
Conlca  and  bees. 
TarsMha — An  Impostor. 
Yanoah— Juth— Yerka—  Kcfr  Yuaifc 
Acre. 

March  7th. 

There  are  manifest  signs  of  a  storm  this  morning,  and  we  will  do  wisely  to  Travelling 
seek  some  safe  retreat  l>efore  it  burst  upon  us.   I  have  in  charge  to  visit  the  ,ir™'K»- 
Protestant  community  at  Alma,  and  wish  to  spend  the  coming  Sabbath  there.  mtn  ** 
You,  however,  would  find  but  small  entertainment  in  such  a  place,  and  there- 
fore had  better  go  direct  to  Acre.   The  muleteers  know  the  road,  and  by  riding 
Itard  you  can  reach  the  city  before  sunset. 

So  be  it ;  and  when  we  meet  in  that  far-famed  fortress,  I  shall  expect  an 
account  of  your  experiences  among  the  peasants  of  Alma. 

We  part  not  yet.  Our  patlis  are  the  same  for  the  first  hour  westward  down 
this  long  wady  toward  Rttmetsh.  Very  familiar  to  me  is  every  foot  of  this 
valley,  for  in  certain  parts  of  it  are  beautiful  geodes  of  chalcedony,  which  I  Chalce- 
have  spent  days,  first  and  last,  in  gathering.  In  the  spring  of  1838  I  sent  four  don* 
donkey-loads  to  Beirut,  and  from  there  they  have  been  disi»ersed  by  friends  to 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.  We  have  no  time  to  meddle  with  them  to-day, 
nor  is  it  necessary.  I  have  at  home  as  much  of  this  pretty  mineral  as  you  can 
possibly  want  Some  five  years  ago  I  discovered  a  new  locality  of  it  extending 
from  Jisr  Kuraone,  below  Mushgarah,  quite  up  to  the  south  end  of  the 
Buk'ah,  at  Jub  Jennin.  The  whole  country  there  for  many  miles  is  literally 
covered  with  these  geodes,  from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  large  melon 
—chalcedony  enough^  to  build  the  third  foundation  in  the  wall  of  the 
New  Jerusalem.1 

I  have  not  yet  see?  any  of  the  precious  stones  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  during 
our  rambles  through  the  country. 

But  few  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  Palestine.   I  have  discovered  jasper  and  Precious 
agate  in  great  variety,  and  very  beautiful,  along  the  southern  and  eastern  base  "to*** 
of  Mount  Casius,  and  in  a  few  other  places  ;  but  the  precious  stones  cm-  BlWa 
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ployed  by  Moses  in  making  the  priestly  garments  were  doubtless  procured  in 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  where  they  still  abound.  Of  the  twelve  manner  of  stone? 
in  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest,1  there  are  native  to  this  country  the 
jasper,  the  agate,  the  beryl,  and  the  sardius.  If  the  sapphire  is  the  lapis 
lazuli,  it  is  also  met  with  in  certain  parts  of  Syria. 

But  Biblical  mineralogy  is  yet  involved  in  great  obscurity,  and  a  carefully 
prepared  treatise  on  it  is  much  needed.  How  many  critics  are  there  in  the 
whole  world,  do  you  think,  who  have  any  definite  knowledge  of  those  gems 
only  that  are  mentioned  by  Moses  ?  I  have  yet  to  find  one.  Dr.  Smith  ex- 
amined every  available  source  of  information  wlule  translating  the  Bible  into 
Arabic,  and,  had  he  lived  to  complete  that  work,  the  student  would  have  been 
able  to  cull  from  it  the  results  of  vast  research.  Some  future  scholar  in  these 
Oriental  languages  may  yet  be  able  to  furnish  to  the  world  what  is  wanted, 
not  merely  in  regard  to  gems,  and  the  various  ornaments  made  out  of  them, 
but  also  in  reference  to  the  resins,  gums,  spices,  and  ointments  used  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  and  likewise  the  medicinal  and  other  plants,  herbs,  roots, 
flowers,  and  trees  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Orientals  always  paid  far  more  attention  to 
gems  and  similar  matters  than  we  are  accustomed  to  bestow  in  our  day  and 
country.  And  the  same  is  true  with  these  people  around  us.  I  venture  to 
say  that  this  donkey-boy  coming  to  meet  us  could  confound  ninc-tentlis  of 
Bible-readers  in  America  by  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  names,  appear- 
ance, and  relative  value  of  the  precious  stones  mentioned  in  the  Word  of  God. 
We  need  not  \ye  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  constant  mention  of  them  by  plain 
and  unlettered  prophets  and  apostles.  John  was  not  a  scholar  nor  a  lapidary, 
and  yet  he  is  perfectly  at  home  among  precious  stones,  and  without  effort  gives 
a  list  which  has  and  does  still  puzzle  our  wisest  scholars  even  to  understand, 
nor  are  they  yet  agreed  in  regard  to  them.  In  our  translation,  and  in  every 
other  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  made  to  stand 
for  entirely  different  gems,  and  lexicographers,  commentators,  and  critics  arc 
equally  uncertain.  But  yonder  is  Rumeish,  and  the  road  to  Acre  here  turn* 
to  the  left.   Au  revoir,  and  a  pleasant  ride  to  you. 


Acre,  March  11th 

Safely  back,  and  welcome ;  but  where  have  you  l>een  all  this  while  ? 

Not  so  fast ;  all  in  due  time  and  order.  Thanks  first,  rest  and  refreshment 
next,  and  then  my  story  to  your  heart's  content,  and  more  plentifully,  perliaps, 
than  you  desire. 

Well,  after  we  parted  last  Saturday,  I  passed  Rumeish,  and,  turning  to  the 
north-west,  came  in  half  an  hour  to  the  ruins  of  an  old  city  called  Kara,  on 
the  left  of  the  entrance  into  the  great  wady  el  Aiyun.   The  whole  hill  is  per- 
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forated  thickly  with  deep  cisterns,  most  of  them  quite'  perfect  in  appearance,  chaptek 
but  all  really  "  broken/'  so  that  they  can  hold  no  water.  I  know  not  the  historic  **• 
name  of  this  deserted  city,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  had  one,  but  it  must  have  been  a 
place  of  importance  in  its  day. 

The  only  other  site  worth  mentioning  in  this  region  is  Hazere,  midway  be-  Uuere. 
tween  Dible,  'Ain  Ible,  and  Cosa.  This  Hazere  I  identify  with  that  Hazor 
which  was  the  head  of  all  those  kingdoms  whose  armies,  led  by  Jabin,  were 
overthrown  by  Joshua  at  the  waters  of  Merom.  The  remains  of  this  very  ancient 
city  lie  in  a  large  natural  basin,  and  spread  far  up  the  hill  side  toward  the 
south.  Heaps  of  hewn  stone,  old  and  rotten  ;  0{>en  pits,  deep  wells,  and  vast 
cisterns  cut  in  the  solid  rock— these  are  the  unequivocal  indications  of  an  im- 
portant city.  A  large  artificial  cave,  with  an  arch  in  front  of  a  more  modern 
date,  is  a  celebrated  mazar  of  the  Met&welies.  I  inquired  of  an  old  sheikh 
what  saint  was  honoured  there.  In  a  voice  loud  and  bold,  as  if  to  make  a  doubtful 
point  certain,  he  replied,  Neby  nazur,  who  fought  with  Yeshualbn  Nun.  As 
tliis  is  a  tradition  purely  native,  handed  down  from  remote  antiquity,  along 
with  the  name  of  the  ruins,  it  adds  probability  to  the  identification.  The 
situation  meets  sufficiently  well  the  demands  of  all  the  Biblical  notices  we 
have  of  Hazor.  It  is  true  that  Joseph  us,  speaking  in  a  loose  and  indefinite 
way,  says  that  Hazor  was  over  the  Lake  Samechonitis,  and  in  like  manner  we 
may  say  that  it  is  over  the  Huleh.  It  is  above  it  to  the  north-west,  and  in  the 
centre  of  that  mountainous  district  which  overhangs  the  lake.  And  as  Jose- 
phus  never  visited  the  site  himself— wrote  from  memory  in  a  distant  land  long 
after  he  had  left  his  native  country— his  brief  and  incidental  allusion  to  the 
position  of  Hazor  is  entitled  to  very  little  weight.  Dr.  Robinson,  however, 
who  was  directed  to  tlus  place  by  myself,  does  not  accept  the  identification, 
nor  will  he  admit  that  'Ain  Hazur,  near  el  Mughar,  is  the  En  Hazor  of  Naph-  The  two 
tali ;  but,  until  other  sites  with  claims  better  established  be  discovered,  I  J£*°^Jf 
shall  continue  to  regard  them  as  the  two  Hazors  given  to  that  tribe.  Their  ap  XU 
names  are  identical,  their  positions  satisfactory.  In  particular,  I  take  tliis 
Hazere  to  be  the  site  of  tliat  great  city  where  Jabin  resided  and  reigned— that 
Hazor  which  aforetime  was  head  of  all  those  kingdoms  of  Canaanites  who 
pitched  together  at  the  waters  of  Merom  to  fight  against  Israel,1  and  which 
alone,  of  all  the  cities,  did  Joshua  take  and  burn  with  fire. 

It  seems,  however,  to  have  recovered  rapidly  from  its  first  overthrow,  for  a  Hiatory  of 
Jabin  reigned  in  Hazor,  and  cruelly  oppressed  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of 
Deborah,  until  Barak  routed  his  army  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  sent  his 
chief  captain  fleeing  on  foot  to  the  tent  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  where,  weary  and 
fast  asleep,  he  was  slain  by  Hebei^s  heroic  wife ;  which  deed  of  daring  Det>orah 
thus  celebrates  in  her  glowing  song  of  victory :  "  Blessed  above  women  shall 
Jael  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite  be  ;  blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in 
the  tent.   With  the  hammer  she  smote  Sisera  ;  she  smote  oft'  his  head,  when 
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PART  she  had  pierced  and  stricken  through  his  temples.  At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he 
fell,  he  lay  down  ;  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell :  where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell 
down  dead.  So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  0  Lord ;  but  let  them  that  love 
him  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  strength." 1  Josephus  adds  to 
the  Bible  account  that  Barak  killed  Jabin  in  Hazx)r,  and  utterly  overthrew 
the  city  ;  if  so,  it  revived  again,  for  it  is  often  mentioned.  Solomon  rebuilt  it 
once,  and  long  after  this  it  was  of  so  much  importance  as  to  be  named  among 
the  chief  cities  of  Galilee  which  Tiglath-Pileser  conquered,  about  the  year  740 
before  Christ 

But  enough  of  Hazor  and  her  story.   We  must  complete  our  journey  to 
Alma.   It  is  with  a  kind  of  pleasure  altogether  peculiar  that  one  wanders  over 
Park-ilk©  the  park-like  hills  and  through  the  solemn  ravines  of  NaphtalL   With  a  sort 
hlnf       of  breathless  expectation,  you  dive  into  wild  gorges  deeper  and  deeper,  ever  on 
NaphtalL  the  watch  for  a  wolf,  wild  boar,  or  wild  Arab,  and  held  wide  awake  hour  after 
hour,  communing  with  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  and  the  sublime.   It  is  only 
by  thus  exploring  the  rocky  mysteries  of  the  country  that  we  can  discover 
the  wisdom  of  that  divinely-established  process  of  exterminating  the  original 
inhabitants  little  by  little  before  the  Israelites.   "  Thou  mayest  not  consume 
wud       them  at  once,  lest  the  beasts  of  the  field  increase  upon  thee."  2  I  am  not  sur- 
w-aata.     prised  to  find  this  matter  of  wild  beasts  and  their  depredations  often  referred 
to  in  the  Bible,  nor  to  read  of  lions,  leoj>ards,  and  bears  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  land.   The  lion,  it  is  true,  has  been  driven  back  into  the  desert ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  multiplication  of  fire-arms,  and  other  modes  of  destruction 
far  more  effective  than  the  ancients  possessed,  these  wadies  now  abound  in 
large  leopards,  in  bears,  wolves,  hyenas,  and  many  other  kinds  of  destructive 
animals.   And  although  the  farmer  goes  to  his  plough  gun  in  hand,  and  every 
shepherd  is  armed  and  followed  by  his  dogs,  yet  it  is  all  they  can  do  to  keep 
the  "  beasts  of  the  field  from  increasing  upon  them.'*   When  Ibrahim  Pasha 
disarmed  the  country,  they  became  so  troublesome  that  he  was  obliged  to 
permit  the  fanners  in  such  districts  to  procure  guns,  under  certain  restrictions. 
Syrian     Fierce  Syrian  tigers,  as  they  are  called,  maintain  their  haunts  directly  beneath 
tiger*.      large  villages. 

It  is  recorded  in  1  Chronicles  xi.  22,  that  Benaiah,  who  had  done  many  acts 
besides  killing  two  lion-like  men  of  Moab,  "  went  down  and  slew  a  lion  in  a  pit, 
in  a  snowy  day."  From  this  we  learn  several  things  :  that  lions  abounded  in 
the  land  in  the  time  of  David  ;  that  they  retreated  into  pits  ;  and,  lastly,  that 
Snow  in  they  had  snowy  days  even  in  Palestine.  The  battle  of  Benaiah  reminds  one 
raictine.  of  tlie  famous  fight  of  Putnam  with  the  wolf  in  his  den.  This  Jewish  hero  of 
"  many  acts"  doubtless  tracked  the  lion  to  his  lair  by  the  fresh-fallen  snow,  as 
Putnam  did  the  wolf. 

We  have  such  snowy  days  occasionally,  and  they  are  attended  with  a  species 
of  danger  in  certain  pails  of  the  country  such  as  no  man  in  America  ever 
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thought  of.   Our  doctor  and  quondam  magician  of  Ibel  was  once  passing  over  chapter 
the  mountains  in  Belad  Besharali,  when  he  suddenly  found  himself  at  the 
bottom  of  an  ancient  cistern,  whose  narrow  mouth  had  been  covered  up  with  a  man  tn 
snow.  Not  being  hurt  by  the  fall,  he  indulged  in  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  exploit.  *  ciaem. 
Soon,  however,  he  saw  with  terror  that  the  inside — shaped  like  a  huge  demi- 
john— was  as  smooth  as  glass,  so  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  climb  out. 
After  desperate  but  fruitless  efforts,  he  had  no  resource  but  to  call  for  help  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  in  the  hope  that  some  chance  passer-by  might  hear.  Thus 
he  passed  two  dreadful  days  and  nights  before  he  was  discovered  and  drawn 
out  more  dead  than  alive.   There  are  thousands  of  these  ancient  cisterns  in  cuterui  in 
Upper  Galilee,  where  Josephus  says  there  were  two  hundred  and  forty  cities  G*111^ 
in  his  day,  and  the  site  of  every  one  was  pierced  like  a  honey-comb  with  them. 
One  should  always  be  on  his  guard  while  exploring  these  old  sites,  especially 
if  they  are  overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds.   When  peering  into  these  dark 
demijohn-cisterns  I  have  often  thought  of  poor  Joseph,  for  it  was  doubtless  a  Joseph  in 
forsaken  cistern  (beer  is  the  word  both  in  Hehrew  and  Arabic)  into  which  he  tb*  &L 
was  thrown  by  his  barbarous  brethren.   The  beer  was  empty ;  there  was  no 
water  in  it.1   And  just  such  are  now  found  about  the  site  of  old  Dothan.  It 
is  remarkable  that,  though  dug  in  hard  rock,  and  apparently  sound,  they  are 
nearly  all  dry  even  in  winter. 

They  certainly  furnish  a  very  striking  and  significant  commentary  on  the 
expostulation  of  Jeremiah :  "  Be  astonished,  0  ye  heavens,  at  this,  and  be 
horribly  afraid,  be  ye  very  desolate,  saith  the  Lord.  For  my  people  have  com- 
mitted two  evils  ;  they  have  forsaken  me,  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and 
hewed  them  out  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water."  2 

No  comparison  could  more  keenly  rebuke  the  madness  of  a  people  who  Foun- 
changed  their  glory  for  that  which  doth  not  profit.   The  best  cisterns,  even  Jjjj^ 
those  in  solid  rock,  are  strangely  liable  to  crack,  and  are  a  most  unreliable 


source  of  supply  of  that  absolutely  indispensable  article,  water ;  and  if,  by  con- 
stant care,  they  are  made  to  bold,  yet  the  water,  collected  from  clay  roofs  or 
from  marly  soil,  has  the  colour  of  weak  soap-suds,  the  taste  of  the  earth  or  the 
stable,  is  full  of  worms,  and  in  the  hour  of  greatest  need  it  utterly  fails.  Who 
but  a  fool  positive,  or  one  gone  mad  in  love  of  filth,  would  exchange  the  sweet, 
wholesome  stream  of  a  living  fountain  for  such  an  uncertain  compound  of 
Dastiness  and  vermin  !  I  have  never  been  able  to  tolerate  this  cistern-water 
except  in  Jerusalem,  where  they  are  kept  with  scrupulous  care,  and  filled  from 
roofs  both  clean  and  hard. 

But  to  my  story :  where  was  I  ?   Oh,  stumbling  over  the  ruins,  and  shout- 
ing down  the  throats  of  broken  cisterns,  to  wake  up  the  slumbering  echoes  of 
old  Uazor.   From  thence  I  climbed  up  to  Cosa,  some  half  an  hour  west  of,  and 
eight  hundred  feet  above  Hazor.   This  may  be  the  Hosah  given  to  Asher  by  h<x*&il 
Jushua.3   Taking  a  hasty  survey  of  her  prostrate  temples  and  ancient  build- 
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part   inga,  I  hastened  on  to  Blat,  which  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  visited  with  so  much 
tribulation  of  soul  and  travail  of  body.   It  is  one  hour  and  a  half  west  of  Cosa, 

But,  and  occupies  the  most  conspicuous  position  in  all  this  region.  The  architects 
of  this  temple  were  lovers  of  the  sublime,  and  selected  a  spot  on  which  to  build 
and  pray  which  commands  prospects  in  all  directions  of  great  beauty.   It  was 

History    evidently  a  place  of  importance,  but  its  history  is  utterly  lost.   The  columns 

lo*L  of  the  temple  are  visible  to  a  vast  distance,  and  all  around  are  masses  of  ruins 
in  wild  confusion,  and  overgrown  with  thorns  and  briers.  Far  down  the 
southern  slope  of  the  mountain  are  the  remains  of  another  place,  almost  con- 
cealed by  a  dense  jungle  of  bushes,  with  the  modern  name  of  Khurbet  el  Busal 
(Ruin  of  the  Oniou),  a  name  without  a  story,  which  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  a 
hundred  other  sites  in  this  region.  With  regret  I  descended  to  the  regular 
road  between  Cosa  and  Alma,  not  far  from  Ramy, — the  Ramah  of  Asher,  I  sup- 
pose, mentioned  in  Joshua  xix.  29.  There  were  yet  three  hours  to  Alma,  but 
the  road  was  good,  down  a  very  gradual  descent  westward.  The  country  is 
well  wooded  and  most  lovely,  but  entirely  deserted  by  all  except  tent-dwelling 
Arabs.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  I  came  to  Yarin,  having  turned  aside  from  the 
direct  road  to  visit  it. 

The  broken  houses  of  the  ancient  city  cover  a  large  natural  tell,  and  lie 
there  all  ready  for  the  future  restorer  of  Israel's  desolations.  On  the  east  side 
are  the  remains  of  a  fine  temple  of  Grecian  architecture :  possibly  it  may  have 

YArtn.  been  a  church  of  early  Christian  days.  The  name  Yarin  seems  to  be  Hebrew, 
but  I  find  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Bible,  nor  in  Josephus.  It  was  growing 
late,  and  the  country  thereabouts  is  full  of  Arabs,  who  bear  a  bad  character ;  so 
I  hastened  on,  and  alighted  at  the  door  of  our  friend  Zorab  a  little  after  sunset 
During  the  night,  the  storm  which  had  been  gathering  in  the  west  burst 
upon  us  in  winter's  wildest  fury.    I  was  thankful  for  the  shelter  which  even 

Aimu.  Alma's  dark  habitations  afforded  ;  but  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  history 
of  those  three  days  and  nights  of  tribulation.  The  good  people  did  what  they 
could  to  make  me  comfortable,  and  were  not  to  blame  if  my  eyes  could  not 
bear  to  be  smoked  like  bacon,  nor  ray  nerves  endure  the  ceaseless  titillation  of 
fleas.  The  ladies  were  particularly  distressed  to  find  that  my  inner  man 
rebelled  against  their  savoury  dishes.  But  the  longest  three  days  that  ever 
rained  or  blew  themselves  into  the  past  tense  finally  came  to  an  end.  The 
sun  rose  joyous  and  bright  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  and  happy  was  I  to 
get  abroad  once  more.  In  company  with  some  of  our  friends,  I  spent  the  day 
in  rambling  about  the  country.  We  visited  Kiilact  Shem'ah,  which  appears 
to  be  on  a  level  with  Alma,  and  not  more  than  three  miles  distant ;  but  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  and  a  lialf  we  were  farther  from  it  than  when  we  started.  This 
great  detour  to  the  east  had  to  be  reached  to  get  round  the  head  of  some  of 
those  gorges  I  have  before  mentioned.  Several  frightful  ravines  run  down  to 
the  sea  between  Alma  and  Shem'ah,  and  so  narrow  that  you  have  no  idea  of 
their  existence  until  quite  upon  their  brink.  The  continuity  of  the  surface 
seems  unbroken.   I  once  undertook  to  go  from  Alma  to  this  castle  without  a 
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guide,  bat  was  brought  up  suddenly  bv  one  of  these  gorges,  and  obliged  to  chapter 
return  without  accomplishing  my  object.  IX- 

The  castle  is  quite  modern,  and  does  not  answer  to  the  magnificent  appear-  cmUc  0f 
tnce  from  a  distance.   The  position  on  the  top  of  a  high  natural  tell  over-  Aim*, 
looking  the  surrounding  mountains,  the  beautiful  plain  and  more  beautiful  sea 
of  Tyre,  gives  to  it  this  imposing  aspect   But  it  is  a  modern  ruin,  built  by 
the  Wakady  branch  of  the  house  of  Ali  es  Sughir  about  one  hundred  years 
ago.  No  doubt  there  were  buildings  there  before  this  castle,  just  as  there 
were  on  hundreds  of  other  sites  around  it.   Such  remains  of  ancient  towns  and 
castles  almost  cover  these  mountains.   The  gigantic  natural  tell  west  of  the 
castle,  called  Izmith,  and  Izmit,  and  also  Izmid,  has  on  it  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  and  the  entire  slope  of  the  mountains  down  to  the  shore  at  Ras  el 
Bniyad  is  dotted  over  with  ancient  towers,  to  which  the  general  name  of 
Kusseir  is  applied,  apparently  from  then*  diminutive  size.   In  a  word,  and 
once  for  all,  let  me  say  that  no  part  of  Palestine  seems  to  have  l>een  more 
densely  peopled  than  this  Ladder  of  Tyre,  and  yet  it  has  rarely  been  crossed  Udder  of 
or  even  entered  by  the  pilgrim  or  the  explorer.  Tyre> 

How  did  you  contrive  to  pass  away  those  tliree  dismal  days  of  rain,  and  more 
dismal  nights  ?   It  was  bad  enough  even  here  in  Acre. 

The  Arabs  are  great  on  such  emergencies,  and  can  fairly  talk  down  the 
toughest  storm  that  ever  blew ;  and,  indeed,  we  had  pleuty  of  important  mat- 
ters to  discuss.  I  was  particularly  interested  and  even  instructed  by  a  long 
conversation  one  evening  in  regard  to  certain  confederacies  between  Beit 
Zorab  and  some  neighbouring  families.  One  of  these  compacts  did  not  at  all 
{■lease  me,  as  it  brings  the  Protestants  there  into  close  fellowship  with  the 
worst  clan3  in  the  whole  region.  They  are  now  involved  in  a  case  of  murder 
by  one  of  these  fellows.  It  seems  that  long  ago  the  Beit  Zorab  formed  an  AUiancc. 
alliance—to  dignify  small  matters  with  large  names— with  these  people  for  ^J^"j 
the  sake  of  mutual  protection,  and  to  enable  them  to  retaliate  injuries.  By  defensive, 
these  compacts,  the  parties  are  bound  to  stand  by  each  other  in  case  of  need, 
to  join  in  all  quarrels,  shelter  each  other  when  fleeing  from  the  law  or  from 
the  pursuit  of  enemies,  and  to  bear  their  proportion  of  the  fine  incurred  by 
any  violation  of  property  or  injury  to  person.  Especially  must  they  aid  in 
cases  of  manslaughter  or  murder  ;  in  the  first  instance,  to  conceal  and  further 
the  escape  of  the  slayer,  and  then  to  stand  by  his  family  to  prevent  a  general 
massacre  by  the  enraged  relatives  of  the  slain ;  and,  finally,  they  must  do  all 
in  their  power  to  bring  about  a  compromise,  by  inducing  the  other  party  to 
accept  a  ransom  for  the  blood  shed,  and  abandon  their  right  of  revenge.  In 
the  case  in  question,  one  of  Zorab's  allies  had  killed  a  Metawely  of  'Ain  Ibel, 
and,  as  these  Metawelies  are  far  the  most  numerous  in  this  region,  and  delight 
to  get  an  opportunity  to  assault  the  Christians,  the  whole  village  was  immedi- 
ately deserted,  the  terrified  people  seeking  shelter  and  concealment  among 
their  confederates  wherever  they  could  find  them.  Our  friend  Zorab  became 
involved  in  the  matter  by  his  relation  as  confederate  with  the  family  of  the 
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P.ART    slayer,  and  had  to  make  frequent  journeys  to  hush  up  the  affair.   He  main- 
tained  that  the  present  case  was  one  of  strict  self-defence,— the  man  was  obliged 
  to  kill  or  be  killed ;  and  the  character  of  the  dead  man  renders  this  quite  pro- 
bable.  But  the  whole  affair,  involving  as  it  does  the  entire  Protestant  com- 
munity of  Alma,  compelled  me  to  look  closely  at  the  question  as  one  of 
practical  morals,  which  I  had  only  thought  of  in  theory  before,  as  a  curious 
question  of  ancient  history, 
mood-        One  thing  is  obvious  at  first  sight :  these  compacts,  with  all  their  conse- 
rercnga   quences,  are  extra-judicial,  are  utterly  ignored  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
opposed  to  it  Their  actual  object  seems  to  be  to  render  the  execution  of  the 
law  impossible.   But  as  in  the  Jewish  community  in  the  time  of  Moses,  so 
here,  the  custom  of  blood-revenge  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  under  the  control 
of  these  feudal  lords  of  the  land ;  indeed,  they  themselves  and  their  famU.es 
are  bound  by  it  in  its  sternest  demands.   It  is  plain  that  Moses,  clothed  with 
all  the  influence  and  power  of  an  inspired  lawgiver,  could  not  eradicate  this 
dreadful  custom,  and  was  merely  commissioned  to  mitigate  its  horrors  by 
establishing  cities  of  refuge,  under  certain  humane  regulations,  which  are  fully 
detailed  in  Numbers  xxxv.  and  in  Deuteronomy  xix.   In  process  of  time,  many 
Suctn-    other  places  t>csidcs  the  six  cities  of  refuge  acquired  the  character  of  sanctu- 
arics,  to  which  persons  could  flee  in  the  hour  of  danger.  They  were  established, 
sanctioned,  and  sustained  by  necessity ;  and  before  we  utterly  condemn  even 
such  compacts  as  this  of  Beit  Zorab,  we  must  remember  that  both  law  and 
custom  have  abolished  all  sanctuaries.   There  is  neither  city  nor  shrine  whose 
sanctity  affords  a  refuge  to  one  fleeing  for  dear  life,  and  yet  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion remains  in  all  its  vigour,  and  is  executed  with  energy  by  the  non-Christian 
tribes  around,  who  are  the  immense  majority.   And  these  compacts,  these 
family  treaties  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  are  intended  to  answer  the 
same  purpose  that  the  ancient  sanctuaries  and  cities  of  refuge  did ;  and  they 
do  it    When  a  man  fleeing  for  life  arrives  among  his  allies,  he  is  safe,  so  far 
as  their  utmost  power  to  defend  him  can  go  ;  and  they  are  to  pass  him  on  to 
more  distant  retreats  if  necessary.   For  this  purpose,  these  compacts  are 
extended  all  over  the  land.   For  example,  Zorab  has  allies  in  Beit  Jallah, 
near  Jerusalem,  several  days'  ride  to  the  south,  and  in  Belad  Baalbek,  five 
days  to  the  north  of  them,  and  in  many  other  places.   Thither  the  refugees 
are  sent  with  the  utmost  despatch  and  secrecy.   In  the  present  instance  the 
man-slayer  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Object,  of     Again  :  our  friend  says,  in  justification,  tliat  without  these  treaties  of  alliance 
th«  confc-  tiicy  covati  not  exist  at  all  in  this  region  of  lawless  Moslems,  Metawclies,  and 
Arabs.   It  is  one  of  the  cruel  features  of  the  tex  talionu,  that  if  the  real 
murderer  cannot  be  reached,  the  avengers  of  blood  have  a  right  to  kill  any 
other  member  of  the  family,  then  any  relation,  no  matter  how  remote,  and, 
finally,  any  member  of  this  blood  confederation.   The  weak  would  hence  be 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  strong,  were  it  not  for  these  alliances ;  and  most 
of  all  would  the  few  Christians  in  Bclad  Besharah  fall  victims  to  the  fierce 
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non-Christian  clans  around  them.  This  is  their  apology  for  such  compacts,  chaptir 
and  it  is  difficult  to  convince  them  that  tliis,  as  they  believe,  their  only  means  / 
of  safety,  is  immoral.  If  you  tell  them  that  they  should  make  the  government 
their  refuge,  and  appeal  at  once  to  the  Pasha,  they  merely  smile  at  your  igno- 
rance of  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  and  not  without  reason.  Even  in 
Lebanon,  which  the  Allied  Powers  have  undertaken  to  look  after,  I  have 
known,  not  one,  but  many  horrible  tragedies.  Several  of  my  intimate  acquaint- 
ances have  literally  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  infuriated  avengers  of  blood,  and 
in  some  instances,  these  poor  victims  had  no  possible  implication  with  the 
original  murder,  and  only  a  remote  connection  with  the  clan  involved  in  it. 
Were  it  not  for  these  confederations,  there  would  be  no  safety  in  such  emer- 
gencies, and  they  do  actually  furnish  an  important  check  to  the  murderous 
designs  of  "  avengers." 

I  once  inquired  of  a  friend  if  he  were  not  afraid  to  go  into  a  certain  neigh-  Compen- 
boiirhood  where  a  murder  had  been  committed  by  one  of  his  confederation.  """J1  for 

*  murder. 

"  Oh  no,"  he  replied ;  "  our  aileh  (confederation)  can  number  twelve  hundred 
pins,  and  our  enemies  dare  not  touch  me  ;  and,  besides,  the  matter  is  to  be 
made  up  by  our  paying  a  ransom."  This  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  settling  such 
questions.  Zorab  told  me  that  last  year  a  messenger  came  from  their  allies 
in  Beit  Jallah  to  levy  their  proportion  of  the  ransom  for  a  murder  committed 
there,  and  they  actually  paid  it.  I  read  to  him  Numbers  xxxv.  31 :  "  Ye  shall 
take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a  murderer  which  is  guilty  of  death,  but  he* 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death."  But  he  remarked,  shrewdly  enough,  that  this 
was  a  Jewish  law,  and  not  at  all  applicable  to  them,  for  they  were  not  in  a 
situation  to  investigate  the  cases,  nor  to  execute  any  decision  they  might  come 
to.  He  further  justified  himself  by  saying  that  he  and  his  immediate  family 
only  gave  to  others  according  to  the  obligations  of  the  compact,  and  did  not 
take  from  them.  If  their  allies  entered  into  an  unrighteous  compact  to  save 
tiie  life  of  a  man  who  ought  to  be  put  to  death,  the  sin  was  theirs,  not  his : 
rather  a  nice  distinction.  He  would  never  aid  even  one  of  his  own  family  to 
escape  from  the  just  demand  of  the  law.  I  fear,  however,  that  the  pressure  of 
circumstances  must  always  render  his  good  resolutions  useless.  His  own  son 
could  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  act  with  justice,  by  appealing  from  him  to  the 
confederation  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

One  thing  is  certain :  this  system  defeats  nearly  all  the  efforts  of  this  weak  Attempts 
government  to  bring  criminals  to  justice,  and  therefore  it  must  be  wicked  in  **■ 
its  actual  workings.  It  is  equally  certain  that  a  good  government  would  in- 
stantly crush  the  whole  thing.  The  old  Emir  Beshir  succeeded,  after  a  few 
terrible  examples,  in  putting  an  end  to  it  in  Lebanon.  But  many  a  Druse 
wove  his  smothered  vengeance  into  his  unshaven  beard,  and  waited  his  oppor- 
tunity during  the  long  reign  of  that  energetic  prince.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  his  downfall  in  1840,  by  the  action  of  the  Allied  Powers,  was  followed  by 
so  many  shocking  tragedies.  Long  outstanding  accounts  were  immediately 
referred  to  a  bloody  arbitration,  and  settled  in  death. 
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part      The  introduction  of  a  higher  and  more  perfect  development  of  Christianity 
"*     among  these  Oriental  sects  has  to  encounter  and  overcome  many  other  ob- 
Work  for  stacles  from  customs  adverse  to  its  nature)  which  are  at  least  as  ancient  as 
ctiriati-    history.  They  have  stiffened  by  old  age  into  elements  of  unyielding  resistance. 
I  was  reminded  of  this  by  a  discussion  at  Alma  concerning  a  matrimonial 
alliance  which  was  being  negotiated  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
community.  We,  as  foreigners,  interfere  as  little  as  possible,  and  must 
legislate  very  cautiously  in  such  matters ;  and  yet  the  reception  of  the  gospel, 
as  we  hold  and  teach  it,  must  abolish  or  greatly  modify  certain  of  their  cus- 
toms, which  have  struck  their  roots  down  to  the  very  heart  of  society. 
In  addition  to  those  alliances  devised  for  external  protection,  there  is 
danism.    anotner  8V8tem  of  matrimonial  danism.    There  are  certain  families  and 
*      circles  called  mejawise,  within  which  alone  such  alliances  are  permitted. 
They  mutually  give  and  take,  and  outside  of  these  they  must  neither  marry 
nor  give  in  marriage.   Treaty  stipidations,  such  as  Ilamor  and  Shechem 
wished  to  establish  lietween  their  people  and  the  family  of  Jacob,1  are  still 
considered  matters  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  long  negotiations  are  often 
necessary  before  the  high  contracting  powers  can  accomplish  the  difficult  and 
delicate  compact. 

The  men  The  readiness  with  which  the  people  of  Shechem  consented  to  the  hard 
chCToT  c011^0"  imposed  by  the  treacherous  sous  of  Israel  proves  U'voud  a  doubt  that 
they  were  highly  respectable,  and  their  alliance  counted  as  an  honour  and  a 
benefit.  It  would  require  very  powerful  arguments  indeed  to  induce  any 
village  to  accept  such  condition  at  this  day.  Then  there  is  a  sort  of  one-sided 
mejawise,  in  which,  from  necessity,  a  family  consents  to  take  in  order  to  get 
wives  for  their  sons,  but  refuse  to  give,  from  an  aristocratic  feeling  of  su|»eri- 
ority.  It  was  a  case  of  this  kind  about  which  the  discussion  arose  in  Alma. 
Now,  a  necessary  result  of  becoming  Protestants  is  to  break  up  all  these  clans 
of  mejawise.  Not  only  is  our  gospel  largely  eclectic,  but  it  knows  nothing  of 
such  distinctions.  There  are  already  Maronites,  Greeks,  Greek  Catholics, 
Armenians,  Catholic  Armenians,  Jacobites,  Nestorians,  Jews,  and  Druses  in- 
One  in  eluded  in  the  one  body  of  Syrian  Protestants,  and  the  gospel  makes  all  one  in 
Chiiit.  Christ.  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek.2  Of  course,  all  former  matrimonial 
alliances  and  treaties  are  annulled  by  a  sort  of  necessity.  Not  only  do  their 
ancient  allies  reject  them,  but  the  Protestants  desire  to  abstain  from  all 
family  alliances  with  those  who  cling  to  their  old  superstitions.  You  at  once 
see  that  in  such  a  country  as  Syria  this  single  circumstance  must  revolutionize 
society  just  so  far  as  evangelical  religion  prevails.  Protestants  pay  no  atten- 
Mcjawisa.  tion  to  these  systems  of  mejawise,  and  parents  and  parties  concerned  are  often 
puzzled  how  to  proceed  or  succeed. 

Many  of  these  matrimonial  circles  are  extremely  narrow,  and  seem  to  have 
for  their  main  object  the  preservation  of  property  within  the  immediate 
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family.  The  same  purpose  lay  at  the  bottom  of  many  Mosaic  institutions,  or  chapter 
original  customs  which  he  sanctioned.  But  it  now  acts  badly,  tends  directly  xx* 
to  deterioration  of  the  race,  and  ends  in  insanity  and  extinction.  I  have 
known  instances  where  there  was  not  a  single  disposable  bride  within  the 
entire  circle  of  mejawise.  This  often  leads  to  murder  between  contending 
candidates  for  a  wife,  oftener  still  to  the  marriage  of  mere  children  to  very  old 
men.  One  of  ray  teachers,  sixty  years  old,  married  a  relative  only  thirteen. 
In  non-Christian  sects,  the  difficulty  is  sometimes  got  over  by  purchasing 
Georgian  girls  in  the  Constantinople  market.  The  gospel  must,  of  course, 
;it*>lish  this  traffic,  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  throw  down  all  these  narrow 
enclosures,  and  0|>en  the  way  for  marriages  on  better  principles. 

It  will  also  abolish  the  very  ancient  system  of  marrying  only  relations.  This  Marrying 
custom  prevailed  in  the  family  of  Abraham  even  tefore  he  left  Mesopotamia ;  rel»Uon* 
and  the  reason  assigned  by  Lahan  for  giving  his  daughter  to  Jacob— because 
he  was  a  relative— is  still  held  to  t>c  binding.  If  there  are  two  claimants  for 
the  same  bride,  and  one  is  a  relation,  this  is  admitted  to  be  a  valid  plea  in  his 
favour.  But  this  is  attended  with  all  the  objections  mentioned  under  the  pre- 
ceding head,  and  causes  many  unnatural  and  compulsory  marriages,  with  all 
their  subsequent  bad  consequences. 

The  gospel  will  likewise  bring  about  an  entire  change  in  the  mode  of  con-  Marriage 
•lucting  matrimonial  negotiations.  This  has  always  been  managed  in  these  J**011*" 
countries  by  others  than  those  most  interested  in  the  result  The  parents,  or 
the  elder  brother  if  there  arc  no  parents,  make  the  bargain,  and  the  poor  bride 
lias  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit.  Her  preferences  and  dislikes  are  treated 
with  utter  disregard,  and  I  have  known  most  horrible  catastrophes  from  this 
cause.  Now,  true  religion  will  educate  and  elevate  the  females,  and  introduce 
them  into  society,  where  they  will  have  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  those  wlio  seek  them  in  marriage.  Being  free  to  accept  or  reject,  they 
will  not  l>e  married  off  while  mere  children  to  those  they  do  not  know,  or 
knowing,  abhor.  The  domestic  institution  will  be  placed  on  its  true  basis, 
and  purified  from  a  host  of  mischievous  results,  which  flow  necessarily  from 
the  present  plan.  Under  the  ameliorating  agency  of  the  gospel,  thfe  material 
veil  of  Oriental  seclusion  will  give  place  to  the  veil  of  genuine  modesty  and 
self-respect,  for  which  that  has  been  in  all  ages  but  a  miserable  compensation. 

Again,  the  gosjnd  will  greatly  narrow  the  list  of  prohibited  degrees  of  rela-  Prohibited 
tionship.  That  established  by  Moses  is  certainly  wide  enough,  but  ecclesiasti- 
cal  legislation  in  the  East  has  added  largely  to  it,  and  introduced  the  perfectly 
fictitious  relationships  of  god-parents  and  foster-brothers,  and  I  know  not 
what  In  practice,  these  rules  are  found  to  be  so  intolerable  that  the  clergy 
have  been  obliged  to  invent  and  largely  exercise  the  power  of  dispensation  ; 
hut  this  opens  a  wide  door  to  intrigue  and  bribery.  More  than  lialf  the 
quarrels  between  priest  and  people  grow  out  of  the  manner  in  which  this  dis- 
pensing power  is  exercised. 
Certainly  Christianity  knows  nothing  about  matters  in  themselves  unlawful, 
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part    but  which  may  be  made  just  and  right  by  paying  a  few  piastres  to  a  priest. 
,l*     This  whole  system,  with  all  its  appendages,  will  he  abolished,  and  the  priestly 
prie*Uf    revenue  derived  therefrom  be  dried  up.   But  such  large  changes  in  social 
diipcnia-  habits  and  domestic  institutions,  to  be  brought  about  safely,  must  begin  from 
tlon        within,  and  develop  gradually,  and  not  be  rudely  forced  into  society  by  foreign 
influence  acting  from  without ;  and  the  Christian  reformer  should  be  contented 
to  wait  for  this  gradual  development. 
Betrothal     Our  discussion  included  the  present  system  of  betrothal,  which,  I  suppose, 
is  much  the  same  as  in  ancient  Bible  days.   It  is  a  sort  of  half  marriage, 
accompanied  with  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  settling  of  the  nature  and 
amount  of  dower  which  the  bridegroom  is  to  give, — a  custom  equally  ancient. 
This,  too,  in  its  present  form  and  essence,  is  destined  to  give  way  before  the 
advancement  of  a  higher  Cliristianity,  or  at  least  to  be  so  modified  as  to  make 
marriage  a  less  commercial  transaction,  in  which  the  affections  of  the  parties 
have  no  concern.   As  a  part  of  that  system  by  which  relatives  dispose  of  the 
hand  and  heart  of  a  poor  victim  long  before  she  is  old  enough  to  have  any 
notions  of  her  own,  it  needs  to  be  greatly  modified ;  I  uniformly,  however, 
refuse  to  take  any  active  part  in  these  negotiations,  because  the  stand-point 
from  which  I  regard  the  whole  subject  is  altogether  too  far  in  advance  of 
Syrian  society  to  jiernrit  me  to  be  a  safe  or  practical  guide  in  matters  matri- 
monial. 

A  c«n.  During  the  storm  at  Alma  I  suffered  under  the  constant  illustration  of  that 
dnT'in  P™^1"0  of  Solomon,  "A  continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day  and  a  conten- 
roppng'  tious  woman  are  alike.  Whosoever  hideth  her  hideth  the  wind,  and  the  oint- 
ment of  his  right  hand,  which  bewrayeth  ftself."1  The  force  of  this  proverb  is 
well  understood  in  all  its  details  in  tliis  country.  Such  rains  as  we  have  had 
thoroughly  soak  tlirough  the  flat  earthen  roofs  of  these  mountain  houses,  and 
the  water  descends  in  numberless  leaks  all  over  the  room.  This  continual 
dropping— tuk,  tuk— all  day  and  all  night,  is  the  most  annoying  thing  in  the 
world,  unless  it  be  the  ceaseless  clatter  of  a  contentious  woman.  This,  too,  I 
had  experienced  in  its  most  aggravated  manifestation.  A  quarrel  arose  l>e- 
tween  two  neighbours  about  some  trifling  affair— a  chicken,  I  believe— but  it 
grew  boisterous,  and  raged  eleven  hours  by  the  watch.  Tlirough  all  these 
And  aeon-  weary  hours  the  "contentious  woman"  ceased  not  to  scold,  and  scream,  and 
tcnttaua  curse  her  victim  in  a  style  quite  original,  and  so  loud  that  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood was  disturbed.  She  would  rush  into  the  room,  then  bound  out  of  it,  and 
fly  round  the  court  like  a  fury,  throw  off  her  tarbouch,  tear  her  hair,  beat  her 
breast,  and  wring  her  hands,  screaming  all  the  while  at  the  top  of  her  slirill 
voice.  Sometimes  she  would  snatch  up  her  old  shoe,  fly  at  her  enemy,  and 
shake  it  imder  her  very  nose,  trembling  all  the  while  in  uncontrollable  rage ; 
nor  could  she  be  pacified  until  late  in  the  evening,  and  then  she  continued  mut- 
tering, like  a  thunder-storm  working  itself  quiet  behind  a  distant  mountain. 
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Certainly  he  that  hideth  such  a  virago  hideth  the  wind.  It  would  puzzle  even  cb-ai>tkh 
Petruchio  to  tame  such  a  shrew. 

The  reference  to  the  wind  has  also  a  peculiar  force  in  this  country,  especially  The  «i- 
on  such  promontories  as  the  Ladder  of  Tyre,  and  during  such  gales  as  blew  on  "*ea 
the  2nd  of  this  month.  But  there  is  another  wind  still  more  pertinent  to  the 
point  in  our  proverb— the  dry,  hot  sirocco.  Who  can  either  hide  or  abide  it  ? 
I  have  seen  it  in  greatest  power  on  the  plain  of  Aleppo,  and  in  the  wadies 
about  Hasbeiya.  The  air  becomes  loaded  with  fine  dust,  which  it  whirls  in 
rainless  clouds  hither  and  thither  at  its  own  wild  will ;  it  rushes  down  every 
gorge,  bowing  and  breaking  the  trees,  and  tugging  at  each  individual  leaf;  it 
growls  round  the  houses,  romps  and  runs  riot  with  your  clothes,  and  flies  away 
with  your  hat ;  nor  is  there  any  escape  from  its  impertinence.  The  eyes  in- 
flame, the  lips  blister,  and  the  moisture  of  the  body  evaporates,  under  the 
ceaseless  application  of  this  persecuting  wind ;  you  become  languid,  nervous, 
irritable,  and  despairing.  We  shall  meet  this  sirocco  ere  long,  for  it  occurs 
oftener  in  spring  than  in  any  other  season  of  the  year. 

"  The  ointment  of  the  right  hand  which  bewrayeth  itself."   What  does  that 
mean  ? 

It  refers  to  the  custom  of  perfuming  so  common  in  ancient  times,  and  not  ointment 
unfrequent  now.   The  odour  of  their  cosmetics  is  so  powerful  that  the  very  of  106 
street  along  which  the  person  walks  is  highly  scented.   Such  ointment  cannot  Jjjj^ 
be  concealed :  it  proclaims  itself,  as  the  Hebrew  may  be  rendered,  wherever  it 
comes.   The  right  hand  is  mentioned  because  it  is  most  honourable,  most  used 
in  anointing,  and  cannot  be  kept  concealed  in  the  bosom,  as  all  salutations, 
and  the  endless  gestures  in  conversation,  call  it  forth.   The  ointment  of  the 
right  hand  will  surely  bewray  itself,  and  so  will  a  contentious  woman :  she 
cannot  be  hid. 

Where  and  what  is  this  Alma  ?   I  never  met  the  name  in  all  my  reading. 

It  is  a  small  hamlet  on  the  top  of  the  Ladder  of  Tyre,  about  five  miles  from 
the  shore  at  Ras  en  Nakftra,  and  is  the  only  inhabited  village  on  that  part  of 
the  Ladder ;  but  every  hill  top  around  it  has  a  name  and  a  ruin,  some  of  which 
were  cities,  not  villages. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  these  old  sites  are  now  appropriated  by  fragments  Arabt- 
of  Arab  tribes,  who  pitch  their  black  tents  among  the  trees  and  bushes  which  *«»u  »n* 
have  overgrown  the  ruins.   Whenever  you  see  a  clump  of  large  oaks,  you  may  dMcrt* 
he  sure  that  iliere  stood  a  city,  and  there,  too,  is  the  Bedawin's  tent.  These 
Arabs  cultivate  the  soil,  and  pay  taxes  like  other  citizens,  and  are  therefore 
disowned  and  held  in  contempt  by  the  regular  sons  of  the  desert ;  nor  will 
they  intermarry  with  those  degenerate  clans  who  choose  to  gain  their  bread  by 
honest  industry.   But,  then,  these  outcasts  from  the  true  Arab  aristocracy 
have  their  own  scale  of  nobility,  and  would  scorn  to  give  their  daughters  to 
those  miserable  wretches  who  dwell  in  houses,  and  follow  the  ways  and  avoca- 
tions of  civilization.   What  a  bundle  of  absurdities  and  contradictions  is  man ! 
These  Arabs  live  in  squalid  poverty  and  inexpressible  filth,  and  yet  are  prouder 
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part  than  Jupiter.  One  night,  while  keeping  a  bright  look-out  for  my  own  in- 
tegrity, having  cows  on  two  sides  of  me,  goats  and  sheep  all  around,  and  fowls 
overhead,  I  was  greatly  amused  by  the  complaints  of  my  host  against  the  filthy 
Arabs.  "  The  beasts,"  said  he,  "  ma  byarifu  jins  en  nudafy — don't  know  any- 
thing about  cleanliness !"  Such  testimony,  person,  place,  and  circumstances 
considered,  was  irresistible.   I  devoutly  believed  him. 

But  we  may  learn  something  from  these  tent-dwelling  tillers  of  the  soil,  poor 
and  despised  though  they  be.  My  travelling  companion  over  this  region  on  a 
former  occasion  suggested  that  they  offer  an  example  of  a  custom  among  the 
Dwelling  agricultural  population  of  the  Jews,  from  which  came  the  familiar  proverb, 
"  To  your  tents,  0  Israel  j"1  and  perhaps  the  constant  reference  to  dwelling  in 
tents  long  after  they  hail  been  settled  permanently  in  Palestine  may  have  been 
founded  on  fact.  Daher  Abud,  for  many  years  a  travelling  doctor  among  the 
Arab  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  tells  me  that  the  population,  even  of  such  con- 
siderable towns  as  Salt  and  Kerak,  pitch  tents  out  in  the  country,  and  there 
spend  their  summers.  He  supposes  tliat  this  was  always  customary  to  a  con- 
siderable extent ;  nor  is  this  improbable.  The  ancestors  of  the  Jews  all  dwelt 
in  tents,  and  during  the  forty  years  immediately  preceding  their  entrance  into 
Palestine,  the  whole  nation  lived  in  them ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
many  clung  to  their  ancient  manners,  and  spent  most  of  their  time  in  "  taber- 
nacles." In  fact,  the  peasants  in  the  south  of  Palestine  do  thus  spend  their 
Rummers  to  this  day,  and,  were  I  an  Arab  farmer,  I  would  do  the  same.  Most 
gladly  would  I  escape  from  the  village,  with  its  crowded  houses,  filthy  within, 
and  infested  without  by  all  the  abominations  which  man  and  beast  can  congre- 
gate, to  the  bright  sun,  and  joyous  groves,  and  sweet  air  of  the  open  country. 
Nor  are  houses  necessary  to  the  farmer  in  this  delightful  climate.  Isaac  dwelt 
in  tents,  and  yet  he  "  sowed  in  the  land,  and  received  in  the  same  year  an  hun- 
dred-fold ;"2  and  I  know  no  reason  why  many  of  his  descendants  might  not 
have  l>cen  tent-dwelling  tillers  of  the  soil. 

May  we  not  infer  with  certainty,  from  this  and  other  passages  in  the  history 
of  the  patriarchs,  that  they  were  not  mere  Bcdawin  wanderers  like  those  who 
now  occupy  the  eastern  deserts  ? 

And  curse  the  country  by  their  annual  incursions  ?  Most  certainly.  Such 
representations  arc  mere  gratuitous  slander.  The  Biblical  patriarchs  had  large 
herds  of  cattle,  which  genuine  Bedawins  liave  not ;  they  tilled  the  ground, 
which  those  robbers  never  do ;  and  they  accommodated  themselves,  without 
difficulty  or  reluctance,  to  town  and  city  when  necessary,  which  wild  Arabs 
cannot  endure.  From  the  first  there  was  a  sort  of  mixture  of  pastoral  and 
city  life  in  that  age  and  in  this  climate  altogether  consistent  with  a  fair  degree 
of  civilization  and  refinement. 

But  to  my  narrative.  Yesterday  I  left  Alma,  and  visited  the  great  castle  of 
Kurein.   Passing  southward  down  a  ravine  called  'Ain  Hor,  we  reached  the 
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creat  Wady  Benna,  at  the  end  of  an  hour.   The  village  of  Benna  lies  under*  chapter 
mighty  cliffs  full  of  caverns,  on  the  north  side  of  the  wady  which  trends  *x> 
round  to  the  north-east  toward  Cosa.    We  ascended  a  branch  wady  to  the  wander- 
south-east,  along  a  path  which  terminated  at  a  large  ruin  called  Summakh,  and  Jj^jjj^the 
left  us  in  the  woods,  where  we  soon  got  lost.   After  wandering  about  for  some 
time,  we  discovered  a  Bedawy  among  the  bushes,  who  threaded  the  tangled 
wood  like  an  American  Indian,  and  brought  us  out  on  the  northern  brink  of 
Wady  el  Kurn,  directly  opposite  the  castle.   The  descent  of  six  hundred  and 
ten  feet  to  the  bed  of  the  river  was  more  than  difficult — really  dangerous  and 
frightful.   One  held  the  horse  by  the  head,  and  two  by  the  tail,  to  keep  him 
from  tumbling  over  the  precipice,  and  by  great  care  we  all  got  safely  down.  I 
was  puzzled  to  make  out  the  age  and  object  of  the  building  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wady.   It  is  about  one  hundred  feet  long  and  eighty  high.   The  basement  stnjrui&r 
b  a  very  strong  vault,  evidently  ancient ;  above  it  is  a  group  of  groined  arches, ruilu 
mostly  broken — they  are  apparently  of  Saracenic  origin.   One  might  suppose 
that  this  was  a  church  if  he  could  find  or  fancy  where  the  congregation  was  to 
come  from.   A  single  granite  column  stops  up  the  top  of  the  stairway  to  the 
tower,  which  may  have  been  a  campanila  or  a  minaret,  or  neither,  for  there  is 
nothing  about  it  to  determine  its  character.   A  powerful  dam,  apparently 
Roman,  once  turned  the  water  of  the  river  into  the  basement  of  this  curious 
edifice  at  the  north-east  comer.  This  favours  the  idea  that  the  lower  storey  at 
least  was  a  mill ;  and  in  that  case  the  upper  part  may  have  been  a  guard-house, 
though  it  was  finished  off  in  a  style  more  elaborate  than  is  common  for  such 
places.   The  dam  would  convert  the  river  above  it  into  an  impassable  fosse 
for  that  side  of  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  stands.    There  is  a  tradition 
that  a  covered  way  led  down  to  the  river  from  the  castle,  and,  as  the  distance 
i"  not  great,  the  thing  is  possible ;  and,  indeed,  the  termination  of  what  might 
have  been  such  a  passage  is  seen  in  this  basement-room. 

The  ascent  from  this  building  to  the  top  of  the  castle  was  extremely  fatiguing.  CasUa. 
It  is  only  six  hundred  feet,  but  it  is  nearly  perpendicular,  aud  covered  with 
hushes  and  briers,  through  which  one  must  burst  his  way  upward.  Where 
the  bold,  sharp  ridge  of  the  castle  joins  the  eastern  mountain,  it  is  only  a  few 
feet  across  from  north  to  south,  with  rugged  cliffs  descending  on  either  side  to 
&  great  depth.  Just  here  it  is  cut  off  by  a  broad  and  deep  fosse,  on  the  west 
sad  lower  edge  of  which  stands  the  first  part  of  the  fortifications. 

The  top  of  the  ridge  was  widened  by  a  wall  built  up  from  below,  as  was  its  itm» 
done  by  8olomon  on  Mount  Moriah,  to  enlarge  the  platform  of  the  Temple.  ture- 
This  basement  work  is  very  solid,  and  exhibits  very  fine  specimens  of  the  old 
Jewish  or  Phoenician  bevel.  On  this  platform  stood  a  noble  tower,  of  ex- 
tremely well-cut  and  very  large  stones,  but  not  bevelled.  They  are  all  three 
feet  thick,  and  of  various  lengths  up  to  ten  feet.  It  must  have  been  quite  im- 
pregnable before  the  invention  of  cannon.  The  ridge  falls  down  rapidly  to- 
ward the  river  in  a  direction  nearly  west,  having  the  sides  almost  perpendicu- 
to.  There  are  three  other  towers  or  departments,  each  lower  than  the  one 
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'art  above,  and  also  wider,  for  the  hill  bulges  out  as  it  descends,  and  the  lowest 
of  all  encloses  a  considerable  area.  These  various  departments  were  so  con- 
nected as  to  form  one  castle,  and  yet  so  separated  that  each  would  have  to 
be  taken  by  itself.  The  second  from  the  top  has  in  it  a  beautiful  octagonal 
pedestal  of  finely  polished  stone,  about  eight  feet  high,  with  a  cornice ;  and  over 
it  stood  eight  demi-columns,  united  inwardly,— a  column  for  each  face  of  the 
pedestal  It  probably  supported  an  image  or  statue.  Above  all  spread  a  lofty 
canopy  of  clustered  arches,  like  those  in  the  building  at  the  river.  The  entire 
castle  and  its  hill  are  now  clothed  with  a  magnificent  forest  of  oak,  terebinth, 
bay,  and  other  trees,  whose  ranks- ascend,  shade  above  shade,— 

"  A  woody  theatre  of  stateliest  view ; " 

and  underneath  is  a  tangled  net-work  of  briers  and  bushes,  which  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  explore  the  ruins.  After  groping  about  for  two  hours  I  was 
obliged  to  leave,  though  not  half  satiated  with  the  scene,  nor  satisfied  with  my 
examinations  of  it  Indeed,  Castle  Hill  is  inexpressibly  beautiful  and  impos- 
ing ;  a  swelling  pyramid  of  green,  hung  up  in  mid-heaven,  with  the  grey  old 
towers  peering  out  here  and  there,  as  if  to  take  a  quiet  look  for  themselves  on 
the  fair  world  around  and  below.  And  then  the  river  gorge,  who  can  describe 
it,  with  its  lofty  ramparts,  where 

"  Woods  over  woods.  In  gay  theatric  pride, ** 

climb  clear  up  to  the  sky.  The  very  eagles  fly  timidly  through  its  dim  and 
solemn  avenues. 

Object  of  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  the  motive  for  erecting  this  castle  in  such  a 
the  build-  piace<  if  the  road  from  Zib  ever  passed  this  way  to  the  regions  of  Upper 
Galilee,  then  it  would  have  served  to  command  it ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  such  highway  ever  led  up  this  wild  gorge,  and  certainly  no  farther 
than  to  the  castle  itself.  It  may  have  been  a  frontier  barrier,  held  by  the 
Galileans  to  guard  against  incursions  from  the  sea-board;  or,  if  there  was  a 
time  when  Aehzih,  on  the  sea-shore,  was  the  sea-port  of  Naphtali  and  his 
neighbours,  this  castle  might  then  liave  been  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
maintaining  safe  communication  with  it.  Achzib  was  given  to  Asher,  as  we 
learn  from  Joshua  xix.  29,  but  seems  never  to  have  been  in  their  possession. 
Conies.  When  I  first  climbed  into  the  castle,  I  was  delighted  to  see,  quietly  sitting 
among  the  ruins,  a  beautiful  little  cony.  It  had  shown  that  wisdom  in  select- 
ing the  rocks  for  its  refuge  which  Solomon  commends  in  Proverbs  xxx.  26 : 
"  The  conies  are  a  feeble  folk,  yet  make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks."  I 
have  seen  them  on  the  wild  cliffs  of  the  Litany,  below  Blat,  and  also  above  the 
rocky  pass  of  el  Buiyad,  on  the  Ladder  of  Tyre.  In  shape  they  resemble  tlie 
rabbit,  but  are  smaller,  and  of  a  dull  russet  colour.  Our  friends  of  Alma  call 
them  tubsun,  and  are  well  acquainted  with  them  and  their  habits,  as  they  are 
with  the  jertwa  and  many  other  animals  rarely  met  with  except  in  such  rocky 
regions  as  this. 
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CHAPTER 


In  a  gigantic  cliff  of  Wady  Kum  immense  swarms  of  bees  have  made  their  Beet, 
home.  The  people  of  M'alia,  several  years  ago,  let  a  man  down  the  face  of 
the  rock  by  ropes.  He  was  entirely  protected  from  the  assaults  of  the  bees, 
and  extracted  a  large  amount  of  honey  ;  but  he  was  so  terrified  by  the  prodigi- 
ous swarms  of  bees  that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  repeat  the  exploit.  One 
is  reminded  by  this  of  the  promise  to  Jacob  in  that  farewell  ode  of  Moses, 
Deut  xxxii.  13 :  "  He  made  him  to  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock."  And  Asaph, 
in  the  81st  Psalm,  thus  sings:  "With  honey  out  of  the  rock  should  I  have 
satisfied  thee."  Such  allusions  prove  that  bees  lived  in  the  rocks  long  ago  just 
as  they  do  now,  and  perhaps  they  were  more  common  than  at  present.  I  have 
seen  no  bees  in  the  rocks  except  in  a  wady  east  of  Tyre. 

Parting  from  my  guides,  who  returned  to  their  homes,  I  took  over  the  hills 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  passing  M'alia,  seated  on  a  singular  tell,  once 
a  walled  town,  and  still  showing  specimens  of  ancient  Jewish  or  Phoenician 
work,  I  gtopped  for  the  night  at  Tarsliiha,  half  an  hour  farther  on,  and  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  Greek  priest  of  the  village. 

I  spent  the  morning  looking  about  this  large  village  of  Tarshiha,  which  gives  TarshHia. 
name  to  a  sub-governmental  district  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  There  may  be 
about  three  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  one-fifth  are  Christians,  the  rest 
Mohammedans,  bearing  a  very  bad  character.  Their  brutal  manners  and 
fierce  fanaticism  have  of  late  years  been  considerably  ameliorated,  it  is  said, 
through  the  influence  of  Sheikh  Aly  el  Mughraby,  a  sort  of  reforming  prophet, 
who  has  his  residence  here.  He  is  one  of  the  religious  imjwstors  to  which 
this  country  is  ever  giving  birth.  The  number  of  his  disciples  is  stated  as 
high  as  twenty  thousand. 

Like  the  Mormons,  he  sends  forth  apostles  to  call  men  to  his  new  Tarikeh,  a  Moham. 
or  new  way,  as  it  is  named.   They  have  produced  a  great  sensation  in  Sidon, Inedan  ,nw 
where  he  has  many  followers.   His  most  zealous  apostle  there  spent  a  whole  po8tor* 
forenoon  in  my  study,  labouring  most  earnestly  at  the  work  of  my  conversion, 
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pabt  but  finally  gave  up  in  despair.  It  was  an  amusing  episode  in  our  quiet  life, 
and  tbe  style  of  argument  was  curious,  and  very  characteristic  of  the  Oriental 
Sheiku  mind.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  however,  that  a  man  like  Sheikh  Aly  can 
Air-  venture  a  reform  which  leaves  Mohammed  almost  entirely  out  of  the  account, 
suffering  only  the  name  of  Allah  to  be  used  in  prayers  and  hymns— a  sort  of 
Moslem  Protestantism  from  this  point  of  view.  He  also  inculcates  charity, 
and  respectfid  treatment  of  the  Christians ;  which  is  an  important  improve- 
ment in  the  tone  of  Moslem  manners,  particularly  in  this  region.  As  to  the 
moral  reformation,  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much,  the  specimens  at  Tarshlha  were 
far  from  satisfactory.  The  whole  population  seemed  to  me  uncommonly  pro- 
fane, boorish,  and  insolent ;  still,  their  neighbours  say  it  is  a  happy  advance  on 
the  past,  and  ascril>e  the  good  work  to  Sheikh  Aly.  The  sheikh  liimself  I 
found  dwelling  very  much  at  his  ease,  and  caring  little  about  the  farther  spread 
of  his  Tartkch.  From  the  lowest  level  of  pinching  poverty  he  has  risen  to 
wealth,  has  a  large  harem,  some  of  whom  are  from  the  highest  families  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  domestic  paradise  he  has  very  much 
neglected  the  concerns  of  his  followers. 

Tarshiha  sounds  ancient  and  Jewish,  but  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
Bible,  nor  in  Josephus,  who  performed  his  most  warlike  exploits  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  could  not  well  have  avoided  mentioning  it,  had  it  then 
been  a  place  of  importance.  There  are,  indeed,  few  evidences  of  antiquity 
about  it,  and  what  are  to  be  seen  were  brought,  as  I  supjKJse,  from  the  ruins 
M'alia.  of  'Alia,  on  the  edge  of  the  pretty  vale  between  Tarshiha  and  M'alia.  Here 
was  once  a  considerable  city  adorned  with  temples,  the  remains  of  which  still 
cover  that  part  of  the  plain.  It  is  unknown  in  history,  but  the  village  of 
M'alia  seems  to  derive  its  name  from  it.  There  was  an  Allon  in  Naphtali, 
and  this  'Alia  may  possibly  be  its  representative.  I  was  surrounded  by  many 
beautiful  girls,  but  remarkably  brazen-faced  for  Moslems.  Perhaps  they  bor- 
row brass  from  their  hcatt-dress,  called  semady,  the  most  striking  part  of 
which  consists  of  a  thick  roll  of  old  coins,  which  is  carried  from  the  top  of  the 
head  down  the  cheeks  and  under  the  chin.  Their  fine  features  are  therefore 
set  within  tliis  metallic  frame,  and  it  is  no  great  wonder  if  they  cannot  bltt*h„ 
I  never  saw  this  peculiar  head-dress  in  such  perfection  anywhere  else.  Those 
of  the  same  kind  about  Nazareth  are  much  smaller.  Some  of  these  weigh 
at  least  six  pounds,  others  are  said  to  weigh  ten. 
Taking  a  guide,  I  went  over  the  lofty  hill  south  of  Tarshiha,  on  which  is  a 
Sheikh  el  very  conspicuous  mazar,  called  Sheikh  el  Mujalild.  It  commands  a  noble 
Mitfahid.  prospect  in  every  direction,  and  especially  over  the  south-western  part 
of  Galilee,  drained  by  Wady  el  Kurn,  with  its  wonderful  ravines,  wooded 
hills,  and  park-like  glades.  About  a  year  ago,  I  came  across  this  region 
from  the  north-east,  and  shall  long  remember  that  ride  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. 

Ywwah.       I  reached  Yanoah  in  about  an  hour  from  Tarsliiha,  and,  as  this  name  occurs 
among  the  cities  which  Tiglath-Pileser  conquered,  I  was  gratified  to  find  in 
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aod  about  it  abundant  evidences  of  extreme  antiquity.1    From  Yanoah  I  oh  aft  is* 
descended  into  the  wady  south-west  of  it,  to  examine  the  place  called  Juth  or  xx' 
Jeth.  The  ruins  occupy  the  eastern  end  of  an  oblong  saddle,  lying  between  Juth. 
Wady  Maisely  on  the  north,  and  the  Medjnuny  on  the  south— an  isolated  rock 
about  one  thousand  feet  long  and  three  hundred  broad.   The  only  approach  to 
it  is  from  the  plain,  up  Wady  Maisely.   The  eastern  end  alone  would  require 
much  fortification,  as  everywhere  else  the  rock  terminates  in  frightful  preci- 
pices.  The  whole  of  this  eastern  part  is  covered  with  vast  quantities  of  rub- 
bish, and  the  houses  of  the  present  village  are  built  very  high,  and  with  thick 
vails,  as  if  to  use  up  as  much  of  the  old  stones  as  possible ;  the  rest  is  piled  up 
in  heaps  to  clear  the  ground  for  cultivation.   Perhaps  tins  Juth  is  one  of  the 
Gaths  mentioned  in  the  Bible.   A  Gath  somewhere  in  this  region  was  the  Oath? 
birth-place  of  the  prophet  Jonah ;  and  though  that  site  is  thought  to  have 
been  east  of  Sephoris,  yet  that  is  by  no  means  certain,  and  this,  after  all,  may 
be  the  real  home  of  the  prophet. 

From  Juth  to  Yerka  is  about  an  hour,  and  the  road  leads  over  wild  rocky  Terk*. 
ridges  and  through  profound  ravines,  fatiguing  to  the  horse,  but  charming  to 
the  rider.  Yerka,  like  Juth,  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  as  is  evident 
from  the  columns  and  other  architectural  remains,  some  of  which  have  Greek 
inscriptions  on  them.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Druses,  as  are  also  those  of 
Yanoah  and  Juth.  The  prospect  from  Yerka  is  magnificent  over  the  hills  of 
Samaria,  along  the  dark  ridge  of  Carmcl,  and  round  the  Bay  of  Acre  to  the 
great  military  fortress  itself. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  rode  down  the  rocky  declivity  of  the  mountain  to  Kefr  Kefr  Yusit 
Yusif,  which  lies  at  the  edge  of  the  plain.  It  bears  the  Moslem  name  of 
Josephus,  and  has  a  large  Jewish  cemetery,  held  in  great  veneration  by  them. 
They  bring  their  dead  from  a  distance  to  bury  them  there,  though  not  a  Jew 
resides  in  the  village.  Two  hours'  easy  riding  across  the  plain  brought  me  to 
the  gate  of  Acre,  in  good  health,  and  cheerful  courage  to  prosecute  our  pil-  act* 
grimage, 


»  2  Kings  xx.  29. 
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B&ssa— remarkable  column. 
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March  12th. 


While  we  are  quietly  passing  over  this  broad  and  fertile  plain  of  Acre  toward 
Jiddin,  I  call  for  your  adventures  after  we  parted  at  Rumeish  last  Saturday. 

The  account  of  that  ride  can  soon  be  given ;  but  let  me  remind  you  first, 
that  by  taking  the  interior  route  by  Banias,  we  have  rnissed  the  entire  road 
from  Tyre  over  the  "  Ladder"  to  Acre. 
Road  from    I  can  easily  fill  up  that  gap.   The  road  follows  the  shore  south  of  Tyre  for 
Tyro  to     two  hours  to  the  Nahr  Uzziyeh,  where  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  bridge 
A  This  stream  rises  near  Kefr  Buri'ani,  passes  by  the  site  of  Hazor  under  the 

name  of  Wady  el  Aiyun,  and  thence  to  the  sea  by  a  tortuous,  wild,  and  wooded 
gorge,  like  those  we  have  looked  into  in  other  parts  of  NaphtalL  Fifteen 
minutes  farther  is  a  well  called  Medfcneh,  south  of  which  arc  ruins  scattered 
along  the  shore,  with  no  other  name  than  that  of  the  well ;  but  just  at  the 
foot  of  the  "  Ladder"  is  el  HELmra,  a  very  ancient  site,  probably,  of  a  castle 
Ladder  of  built  to  command  the  pass.  The  Ladder — the  Promontorium  Album  of  the 
r,'ra  geographers — is  a  path  cut  in  the  cliff  overhanging  the  sea  for  about  a  mile, 


and  rising  two  hundred  feet  above  its  surface.  It  makes  even  a  bold  man 
nervous  to  look  down  where  the  waves  dash  against  the  perpendicular  rocks, 
and  groan  and  bellow  through  the  hollow  caverns.  The  direction  of  the  pass 
is  east  and  west,  and  the  mountain  rises  boldly  overhead  several  hundred  feet, 
in  cliffs  of  white  indurated  marl,  interlaced  with  seams  of  dark-coloured  flint 
If  you  watch  closely  you  will  always  see  timid  conies  creeping  about  on  these 
cliffs.  At  the  end  of  the  pass  the  road  turns  south  for  a  mile  to  the  ruins  ol 
Scanderuna,  the  Alexandroschcne  of  the  ancients ;  there  is  nothing  about 
them,  however,  indicative  of  an  age  older  than  the  times  of  the  Crusaders. 
William  of  Tyre,  in  his  History,  lib.  xi.,  sect.  29,  30,  gives  an  account  of  the 
repairing  of  this  place  in  a.d.  1116  by  Baldwin  ;  but  he  derives  its  name  from 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  native  tradition  ascribes  the  road  over  the  Ladder 


•  [The  first  part  of  this  chapter  glances  at  the  sea-coast  district  between  Tyre  and  Actt, 
dwelling  especially  on  the  "  Ladder  of  Tyre"— the  name  of  a  famous  promontory,  near  Acre, 
traversed  by  a  road  cut  out  of  the  clllt  Then  an  account  1*  given  of  the  road  to  Acre  from 
another  point,  Rmnclsh,  noticed  In  last  chapter,  a  considerable  distance  to  the  no:  tlv«att ;  la*tly 
we  are  inUoduced  to  Acre  itself,— Ei>.] 
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to  the  same  hand ;  but  there  was  a  road  there  long  before  Alexander's  day,  and  ohapteb 
many  others  besides  him  have  repaired  it  XXI- 

There  are  many  specimens  of  Roman  road  in  this  vicinity,  and  a  fountain  of 
delicious  water  Aowb  out  near  the  shore,  most  grateful  to  the  weary  traveller 
along  this  desolate  coast :  no  doubt  the  ancient  city  owed  its  existence  to  this 
fountain.  A  mile  farther  south  stands  a  solitary  column  on  the  hill  side, 
marking  the  site  of  a  ruined  temple  and  forsaken  city.  The  place  is  now  called 
Em  el  'Amed  (mother  of  columns),  and  the  remains  are  extensive,  spreading  Em  d 
up  the  valley— broken  columns,  prostrate  houses,  sarcophagi,  and  rock  tomba.  'Aml<L 
The  Wady  Hamul  comes  down  from  Alma  to  the  sea  at  this  point,  but  the 
road  up  it  is  nearly  impracticable,  from  the  dense  jungle  of  bushes,  briers,  and 
ruins  which  choke  this  romantic  valley.  An  aqueduct  once  led  the  water  from 
Neba  Hamul  to  Em  el  'Anied,  but  it  has  long  since  been  broken.  One  may 
it  least  start  the  inquiry  whether  this  may  not  be  the  Amad  given  to  Asher 
by  Joshua.1 

The  coast  from  this  place  bends  south-west  for  thirty  minutes  to  Khan  en  Kh»n  en 
Xakura,  east  of  which  is  a  village  of  the  same  name ;  and  on  the  shore  stands 
one  of  St.  Helen's  towers,  in  good  preservation,  tenanted  by  flocks  below,  and 
hawks  and  owls  above.   From  this  khan  the  road  lies  along  the  shore  west- 
ward  for  a  mile,*and  then  rising  over  Cape  en  Nakura,  descends  deeply  to  the 
tea,  where  the  mountain  terminates  in  bold  and  picturesque  precipices.  After 
crossing  a  wady  on  an  old  Roman  bridge  half  broken  away,  the  path  ascends 
by  a  most  villanous  track  for  half  an  hour,  to  the  ancient  tower  called  Mushci- 
rifeh.   The  entire  cape  is  about  seven  miles  across,  and  has  three  distinct  pro- 
montories :  the  first,  the  real  Ladder,  or  Scala  Tyrionum,  which  docs  not  pro-  scaia 
ject  into  the  sea  more  than  a  mile  lxjyond  the  general  line  of  the  coast ;  the  TJrr,onum 
second  is  Ras  en  Nakura ;  and  the  last  is  Ras  cl  Mushctrifeh,  which  is  the  Mushd- 
highest  of  all,  and  shows  boldest  toward  the  sea,  and  hence  has  been  often  con-  rlt*h' 
founded  with  the  true  "  Scala."   This  Mushelrifeh,  with  the  noble  fountains  at 
its  base  of  the  same  name,  I  am  disposed  to  identify  with  the  Misrcphoth- 
maim  (waters  of  Misrephoth),  to  which  that  part  of  the  Canaanitish  host  which  Miire- 
camc  from  Dor,  etc.,  fled  from  the  battle  of  Merom  ; 2  and  I  do  this,  notwith-  PhoUu 
standing  the  contradictory  renderings  of  these  words  in  the  margin  of  our 
Bibles,  and  all  other  philological  criticisms  whatsoever.    The  ancient  and 
modern  names  are  nearly  identical  in  form,  and  I  believe  in  signification,  and 
both  were  suggested  by  the  bright  and  glowing  colour  of  those  magnificent 
cliffs  which  overhang  the  sea ;  and  any  one  who  will  study  the  route  which  the 
division  of  Jabin's  army  that  came  from  Dor  must  have  taken  to  escape 
Joshua's  troops  and  reach  home,  will  see  that  this  is  the  spot  where  they 
would  most  likely  first  find  a  safe  and  convenient  halting-place  on  the  shore. 
The  difficult  pass,  commanded  by  a  castle,  where  the  present  Burj  stands, 
would  be  an  effectual  barrier  against  their  enemies ;  and  the  plain  below,  in  pos- 

1  Jo«b.  xlx.  26.  1  J<»h.  xi  a 
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part    session  of  Achzib,  which  the  Jews  did  not  subdue,  would  afford  a  delightful 
place  for  them  to  rest  and  refresh  themselves  after  the  fatigues  of  that  disas- 
trous day.   Let  Musheirifeh,  therefore,  stand  for  Misrephoth. 
Below  the  old  castle  are  picturesque  caves,  into  which  the  waves  tumble 
strango    with  tremendous  uproar,  and  above  one  of  them  is  a  long  inscription.  I  once 

tio1,1P"  descende(i  tne  6106  °f  tne  cliff  10  tne  8hore»  ^  bv  creeping  along  a  shelf  of 
the  rock  several  hundred  feet  long,  and  not  more  than  six  inches  wide,  I  got 
within  a  few  yards  of  this  inscription.  I  bad  tried  to  reach  it  by  boat  several 
times,  but  the  sea  was  always  too  rough.  The  result  of  this  closer  study  left 
me  in  doubt  whether,  after  all,  it  was  not  one  of  those  unaccountable  freaks  of 
Nature,  whose  hand  seems  occasionally  to  sketch  and  scribble  on  the  wild  cliffs 
of  the  mountains,  as  if  on  purpose  to  puzzle  antiquarian  savants.  If  writing 
it  lie,  there  was  a  surface  about  fifteen  feet  square  covered  with  some  fifty  lines, 
of  the  same  length  originally,  but  many  of  them  now  partially  worn  away.  It 
is  either  Cufic  of  a  very  large  pattern,  and  somewhat  involved,  or  it  is  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics— possibly  placed  there  when  the  kings  of  Egypt  held  Ptoleiuais. 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  latest  Egyptian  potentate  in  possession  of  Acre,  came  to 
this  place  in  a  boat  with  a  company  of  French  savants,  but  neither  could  they 
get  near  enough  to  make  anything  out  of  it.  If  it  is  a  freak  of  Nature,  it  is 
one  of  the  strangest,  and,  at  any  rate,  I  hope  some  man  of  means  and  leisure 
will  ere  long  solve  the  mystery.  He  should  have  two  boats,  with  ladders,  and 
means  to  suspend  a  scaffolding  of  some  sort  or  other  down  the  face  of  the  cliff ; 
and,  above  all,  the  day  must  be  absolutely  calm. 

I  found  thousands  of  petrified  star-fish  mingled  in  the  white  rock  of  the  cliffs, 
like  colossal  plums  in  a  mountain  of  pudding.  They  seemed  to  be  about  equally 
diffused  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cape.  The  rock  is  intensely  hard, 
and  white  as  snow. 

zib  -  From  the  fountains  at  the  foot  of  Musheirifeh  it  is  an  hour  to  Zib,  the 
Aciuib.  niodeni  representative  of  ancient  Achzib,1  the  Ecdippa  of  Roman  geographers. 
The  River  Kum  enters  the  sea  near  Zib.  The  village  stands  on  a  mound, 
mainly  of  nibbish  ;  and  it  has  evident  traces  of  antiquity  about  it,  though  it 
could  never  have  been  a  large  city.  The  shore  opens  into  small  creeks,  which 
afford  a  partial  shelter  for  boats ;  and  this  was  probably  the  reason  for  building 
a  city  at  this  point.  A  grove  of  palm-trees,  sheltering  pyramids  of  bee-hives, 
will  attract  attention  as  the  traveller  hastens  on  to  join  the  regular  road  to 
Acre  at  el  Muzrah,  where  he  will  be  sure  to  rest  and  regale  himself  with 
oranges,  good  water,  and  fine  scenery.  He  will  there  liave  an  excelleut  view 
of  the  great  aqueduct  which  conveys  water  from  Kabery  to  Acre.  In  half  an 
hour  more  he  will  be  at  the  Behajeh,  the  delightful  but  dilapidated  palace  of 
Abdallah  Pasha,  which  our  friend  Jimmal  has  just  purchased  for  sixty  thousand 
piastres.  This  is  two  miles  from  Acre.  The  whole  distance  from  Tyre  is  about 
twenty-eight  miles.   And  now  for  your  story. 


•  Jufcb.  xbL  27. 
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Well,  after  parting  from  you  at  Rumetsh,  we  ascended  a  wady  southward,  chapter 
called  Kutamone,  for  half  an  hour,  to  a  fountain,  with  an  old  castle  on  the  hill  X3CU 
east  of  it,  all  of  the  same  name.   The  country  thereabouts  is  densely  wooded,  Kota- 
and  extremely  beautiful,  and,  on  that  morning  at  least,  alive  with  flocks  and  ,uone- 
herds  under  the  care  of  their  shepherds.   It  also  abounds,  I  was  told,  with 
leopards,  wolves,  wild  boars,  gazelles,  doves,  partridges,  and  almost  every 
variety  of  birds  found  in  this  country.   It  was  once  densely  peopled,  too  ;  for 
Mohammed,  who  seemed  to  be  perfectly  at  home  there,  gave  me  a  long  list  of 
ruins  with  outlandish  names,  which  I  did  not  venture  to  write.  We  climbed 
out  of  Wady  Kutamone  by  a  steep  path  through  most  charming  oak  groves, 
and  immediately  descended  into  another,  called  Bukra,  which  united  below 
with  Wady  el  Kfim.   From  the  top  of  the  next  ridge  we  saw  a  castle  called  w*dy  d 
Deir,  but  as  it  lay  out  of  our  line  to  the  west,  we  did  not  visit  it  Karn* 

I  did  on  one  of  my  trips  through  that  region,  and  found  two  villages,  in  both 
of  which  are  remains  of  antiquity.  The  full  name  is  Deir  el  Kasy,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another  Deir  farther  south.  The  eastern  part  of  the  place  is 
mainly  built  within  an  ancient  fort,  some  four  hundred  feet  square,  in  its  pre- 
sent form  apparently  Saracenic.  From  thence  I  descended  into  Wady  el  K  urn, 
down  a  romantic  path  some  fourteen  hundred  feet,  and  then  toiled  out  of  it 
again  to  Tarshiha, — a  feat  which  took  me  two  hours  to  accomplish. 

We  looked  into  it,  and  wisely  kept  round  to  the  east,  where  it  is  less  pro- 
found, and,  passing  Harfush,  came  to  a  considerable  place,  whose  name  I 
spelled  Sehemoita,  We  now  had  Tarshiha  in  a  vale  to  the  north-west  of  us  ; 
and  in  an  hour  more  we  stopped  to  rest  and  lunch  at  Yanoah,  which  I  took  to  bo 
very  ancient  Descending  from  thence  to  the  plain,  we  reached  Acre  just 
before  sunset,  having  been  nine  hours  in  the  saddle.  Thus  ends  my  brief  story. 

And  in  good  time,  for  we  now  commence  to  climb  the  mountain  to  Jiddin, 
whose  castle  sits  proudly  above  us,  as  if  in  defiance  of  all  enemies,  and  the 
nature  of  the  path  forbids  further  conversation.    But,  before  wc  begin  the 
ascent,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  that  village  on  the  left.   It  is  'Amkah,  'Amknh  or 
8up]X)sed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Kmek  given  to  Asher.1  The  radicals  are  the  EnBCk' 
same  in  both  Hebrew  and  Arabic 

Here  we  are  at  last,  before  the  castle  of  Jiddin ;  no  great  affair  after  all,  and  c«st!e  or 
far  from  equalling  the  promise  that  beckoned  us  on  from  the  plain.  This  is  JW<Un- 
owing  to  its  position  on  the  bold  swell  of  the  mountain  facing  the  sea,  and  with 
deep  wadies  on  both  sides.  This  modern  castle  was  obviously  built  on  the  site 
of  one  more  ancient,  and  was,  no  doubt,  an  important  place.  Dr.  Robinson 
suggests  that  this  wady  may  be  the  Jiphthah-el  mentioned  by  Joshua  as 
belonging  to  Asher;  but  I  think  this  can  scarcely  be  so.  Jiphthah-el  was 
farther  south. 

The  castle  need  not  detain  us  long.  In  its  present  form  it  was  built  by 
Dahr  el  'Amer,  who  preceded  Jezzar  Pasha  in  Acre— about  a  hundred  years 
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part  ago.  It  is  like  that  of  Sliem'a,  except  that  here  there  are  more  traces  of  anti- 
quity.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  any  motive  for  building  a  castle  at  this  spot  The 
position  is  not  strong,  and  there  is  neither  great  road  nor  village,  nor  even  a 
fountain  of  water  near  it.  The  view  over  the  plain,  however,  is  most  beauti- 
ful, and  it  might  have  been  designed  as  a  sort  of  health-retreat  for  the  pashas 
in  those  days  when  castles  were  necessary  to  safety.  Like  all  other  castles  in 
Syria,  this  has  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and  the  only  inhabitants  are 
these  crabbed  and  sinister  Arabs,  their  flocks,  and  their  dogs.  These  invite  us 
to  l>e  gone,  and  so  does  the  declining  sun,  for  if  we  return  to  Acre  by  Kabery, 
we  have  no  time  to  spare.  The  path  leads  down  the  mountains  diagonally 
toward  the  north-west,  over  a  wild  rocky  region  for  fifty  minutes.  Sucli  tracts 
wnjir,  arc  called  waar  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  same  word  occurs  very  often  in  tho 
yw,  or    ]iihie)  ami  doubtless  it  indicates  the  same  sort  of  country.   Thus  David,  at 

forest* 

the  instance  of  the  prophet  Gad,  departed  from  the  hold  of  Mizpeh  of  Moab, 
and  came  into  the  "  forest"  (yaar  or  vxtar)  of  Hareth.1  And  again :  the 
great  hattle  against  Absalom  was  in  the  "wood"  (yaar)  of  Epliraim ;  and  this 
yaar  devoured  more  people  that  day  than  the  sword  devoured.2  These  waara 
are  not  pleasant,  open  forests,  for  the  ground  is  too  rocky  for  that — rocks  piled 
in  horrid  confusion,  and  covered  with  prickly  oak  and  other  thorny  coppice, 
which  confound  the  unhappy  traveller  who  gets  entangled  among  them.  The 
natives,  when  they  wish  to  deter  you  from  attempting  a  given  road,  shout  in 
your  ear  Waar,  waar,  with  a  harsh,  guttural  emphasis,  which  bitter  experi- 
ence has  taught  me  always  to  respect.  Nothing  is  more  impracticable  than 
these  stony,  thorny  waara,  and  I  can  readily  believe  that  such  a  "  wood"  would 
devour  more  of  a  routed  army  than  the  sword  of  the  victors.  And  now, 
escaped  from  our  own  waar,  we  descend  into  this  beautiful  vale  of  K&zrone 
which  comes  rambling  down  from  Tarshiha  and  M\ilia.  In  the  cliffs  higher  up 
the  country  a  little  animal  abounds,  called  senanur,  a  kind  of  marten,  not 
found  anywhere  else  in  Syria,  I  am  told.  What  rich  fields  of  wheat !  and 
they  spread  down  the  widening  wady  to  Kabery  yonder  on  the  edge  of  tho 

Fountain*,  plain.  There  arc  two  great  fountains  in  the  village,  one  of  which  is  led  directly 
into  the  aqueduct,  and  never  pauses  until  it  reaches  the  courts  in  Acre.  Tho 
other  is  elevated  in  a  birLeh,  like  those  at  lias  el  'Ain,  and  drives  the  mill* 
that  are  built  against  it.  The  cluster  of  hamlets  below  bears  the  name  of 
Nahr  (river),  and  atounds  in  mills,  orchards,  and  vegetable  gardens.   Near  it 

Aqueduct  is  seen  the  line  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  covered  with  immense  masses  of  tufa, 
which  not  only  proclaim  the  antiquity  of  the  work,  but  also  inform  us  that 
this  water,  like  that  at  Has  cl  'Ain,  is  far  from  pure.  The  people  say  that  this 
aqueduct  was  bnilt  by  Jezzar  Pasha,  and  destroyed  by  Bonaparte — both  incor- 
rect.  It  was  a  ruin  ages  before  Jezzar,  and  Bonaparte  never  destroyed  such 
works.  It  can  be  traced  along  under  Sheikh  Daud  and  Ghabsiyeh,  and  thence 
in  a  direct  line  toward  Acre.  The  present  aqueduct  was  made,  it  is  said,  by 
f  
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Suleiman  Pasha,  and  is  therefore  not  fifty  years  old.   This  is  doubtful ;  he  cbaptkh 
perhaps  only  repaired  it.   It  runs  much  lower  down  the  plain  than  the  xxt' 
ancient  canaL   This  entire  region,  both  in  the  plain  and  on  the  mountains,  is 
full  of  ruins,  which  I  once  examined,  but  they  are  not  historically  important, 
so  far  as  is  known,  and  we  have  no  time  to  devote  to  them  to-day. 

The  distance  from  this  to  Acre  is  not  far  from  ten  miles,  and  my  aneroid 
gives  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  as  the  elevation  above  the  sea — quite  suffi- 
cient to  carry  the  water  over  the  walls,  and  to  the  tope  of  the  highest  houses 
in  the  city. 

We  shall  return  by  Btissa,  and  thus  take  a  look  into  the  north-west  corner  Bfina. 
of  this  great  plain.   It  abounds  in  antiquities  beyond  most  parts  even  of  this 
land  of  ruins.  We  shall  find  the  explanation  of  these  old  quarries  on  the  hill 
above  us.  This  daughter  of  Jabal  says  those  nearest  remains  are  called 
Shwoizeriyeh— a  very  hard  word,  and  apparently  foreign. 

Why  call  this  curly-headed  Bedawy  by  that  name  ? 

The  Bible  says  that  Jabal  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  of  "Father, 
such  as  have  cattle.1  Now  she  dwells  in  one  of  those  goat-hair  tents  on  the  hooiV' 
mountain  side,  and  she  is  tending  this  drove  of  poverty-smitten  cattle.  This 
Biblical  form  of  expression  is  very  common.  Any  one  who  should  now  invent 
tents,  or  the  custom  of  living  in  tents,  would  be  called  the  father  not  only  of 
tents,  but  also  of  tent-dwelling ;  indeed,  the  Arabs  call  a  person  distinguished 
for  any  peculiarity  the  father  of  it.  Thus,  a  man  with  an  uncommon  beard  is 
named  abu  d&hv—  father  of  a  beard ;  and  I  have  often  heard  myself  called 
abu  tangera— father  of  a  saucepan— because  the  boys  in  the  street  fancied  that 
my  hat  resembled  that  black  article  of  kitchen  furniture.  And  now  we  are 
among  the  ruins  of  Shwoizeriyeh  :  look  closely  to  your  path  if  you  would  not 
plunge  headlong  into  an  old  cistern.  These  ancient  sites  are  perfectly  honey- 
combed with  them.  This  entire  region  above  us  is  covered  with  ruined  sites, 
among  which  I  have  spent  days  of  agreeable  excitement,  first  and  last ;  but 
there  are  no  names  of  historic  notoriety,  and  therefore  we  shall  pass  them  by 
without  notice.  We  will  now  cross  this  Wady  el  Kim,  and  ride  up  to  that  Tail  «>• 
column,  which  stands  like  a  solitary  sentinel  of  by-gone  generations.  It  has  lumn* 
maintained  its  lonely  watch  over  the  plain  for  at  least  two  thousand  years. 
The  shaft  is  composed  of  ten  pieces,  each  three  feet  thick,  and  hence  it  is 
thirty  feet  long,  standing  on  a  base  ten  feet  high  and  nine  feet  sq'uare.  The 
entire  elevation  of  this  singular  column  is  therefore  forty  feet,  and  it  is  sixteen 
feet  in  circumference.  Of  course  it  must  have  had  a  statue  or  something  else 
on  the  top,  to  give  it  symmetry,  but  what  that  was,  and  how  high,  no  one  can 
tell ;  nor  when,  by  whom,  or  for  what  it  was  erected.  Those  who  sought  to 
immortalize  their  names  or  deeds  by  it  have  utterly  failed.  This  column  is 
oow  called  HCLmsin,  and  also  Minawat,  from  this  collection  of  ruins  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Scattered  over  this  hill  side  below  the  column  are  the  remains 
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pakt    of  a  Urge  town,  but  without  a  name.   From  this  to  Bflssa  is  a  little  more  than 
half  an  hour,  but  we  shall  not  go  any  fartlier  than  to  this  very  ancient  site, 
Extreme   called  'Ammarlych,  from  which  much  of  the  stone  used  in  building  Mssa  has 
been  quarried.   They  are  at  it  even  now,  and  you  see  in  this  spot  a  striking 
proof  of  extreme  antiquity.   These  men  are  digging  out  old  foundations  many 
feet  deep  in  the  soil,  beneath  an  aged  olive-tree  which  they  are  undermining. 
Now  these  houses  were  ancient  ruins,  buried  thus  deep  under  rubbish  before 
this  olive  could  have  been  planted,  and  the  tree  itself  is  many  hundred  years 
old.   There  is  another  very  large  ruin  in  the  valley  east  of  Bussa,  called 
M'asuba,  from  which  marble  slabs  and  sarcopliagi  are  also  quarried,  some  of 
which  have  Greek  inscriptions.   And  still  farther  up  the  country  arc  other 
sites  of  ancient  places,  which  I  have  examined  on  former  occasions.   The  {»th 
to  Alma  leads  over  that  rocky  mountain  to  the  north-east,  and  it  takes  about 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  reach  it   But  now  for  Acre  ;  and  we  shall  find  our- 
selves shut  out,  unless  we  put  our  steeds  to  the  gallop,  for  the  gate  closes  at 
Bun-set,  and  waits  for  no  man. 
How  have  you  spent  your  time  in  Acre? 
Act*—       When  not  confined  to  the  house  by  rain,  I  have  been  searching  round  the 
iicIiBlb"   rums  °^  *n'8  ^amous  fortress,  and  looking  into  its  singular  history.   I  find  very 
notice*,    few  notices  of  it  in  the  Bible,   In  Judges  i.  31  it  is  said  that  Asher  did  not 
"  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho;"  which  not  only  ascertains  the  fact  of  its 
existence  at  that  early  age,  but  also  that  it  belonged  to  Asher,  and  was  too 
strong  to  be  subdued  by  that  tribe.   It  is  often  mentioned  in  the  apocryphal 
books  under  the  name  of  Ptolemais,  given  to  it  by  Ptolemy  Soter ;  and  in 
Acts  xxi.  7,  we  read  that  Paul  visited  it  on  his  way  from  Tyre  to  Caesarea, 
These  are  all  the  Biblical  notices  I  could  find. 
Hutory.       And  they  include  the  whole  ;  but  a  place  so  celebrated  in  general  history  is 
worthy  of  study  for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  rank  it  so  long  held  as  the 
chief  city  on  this  coast   But  it  would  take  a  volume  to  trace  out  its  manifold 
vicissitudes  and  various  fortunes, — a  work  we  must  leave  to  liistorians  and  anti- 
quarians.  That  extraordinary  young  man,  Hadrian  Reland,  has  culled  out  of 
ancient  authors  nearly  everything  that  has  come  down  to  our  time  about  Acre, 
and  you  will  find  it  in  his  "  Palestina  IUustrata."  Perhaps  the  best  modern  com- 
pend  of  her  history  is  that  of  Dr.  Kitto,  in  his  "  Biblical  Cyclopaedia."  The 
article  on  Acre  seems  to  have  been  written  by  himself,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  care  and  research  bestowed  upon  it,  he  has  fallen  into  some  singular 
Err  on  of  blunders.  He  says  that  the  mountains  of  Anti-Lebanon  are  seen  at  the  distance 
K>tta      of  about  four  leagues  to  the  north !  North  of  Acre  there  is  nothing  but  t  he 
sea,  and  no  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  can  be  seen  from  it,  and  if  it  could,  it  would 
be  ten  leagues  instead  of  four.   The  Bay  of  Acre  is  about  three  leagues  wide, 
as  he  says  ;  but  "  two  leagues  in  depth"  is  a  very  equivocal  expression.   If  lie 
means  to  measure  from  the  extreme  north-western  point  of  the  base  of  Carmel 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Kishon,  it  may  be  four  miles,  but  at  Acre  the  distance  inward 
is  not  two.   Dr.  Kitto  is  also  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  vaults  mentioned 
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by  Mr.  Now  were  "  designed  to  afford  cool  underground  retreats  to  theinhabi-  chapte* 
tants  during  the  heat  of  the  day  in  summer."  No  such  practice  is  known  on  XX1, 
this  coast.  The  heat  does  not  require  it,  and  the  climate  is  so  moist  that  even 
upper  rooms,  if  not  constantly  ventilated,  become  quickly  covered  with  mould, 
and  are  unfit  to  live  in.  It  is  true  that  at  Bagdat,  Mosul,  and  other  places 
along  the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  the  houses  are  constructed  with  a  sort  of  cellars 
called  surdab,  to  which  the  inhabitants  retreat  during  the  day  ;  but  then  the 
air  is  extremely  dry  there,  and  the  thermometer  ranges  thirty  degrees  higher 
than  on  this  coast.  In  this  country,  however,  castles,  and  nearly  all  sorts  of 
buildings,  are  erected  on  large  vaults,  and  these  lower  apartments  in  dwelling- 
houses  are  used  for  winter,  not  for  summer.  As  soon  as  the  heat  begins,  the 
family  reopen  the  upper  storey,  which  has  been  partially  deserted  during  the 
cold  months.  Such  speculations  as  the  above  mislead,  and  should  be  corrected ; 
they  are  in  flat  contradiction  to  facts. 

Jeremiah  speaks  of  a  winter  house  in  which  Jehoiakim  sat  in  the  ninth  Tiio  mm- 
month,  with  a  fire  before  him  on  the  hearth  j1  and  Amos  mentions  both  winter  1 
and  summer  houses.2  Such  language  is  easily  understood  by  an  Oriental.  In 
common  parlance,  the  lower  apartments  are  simply  el  beit — the  house ;  the 
upper  is  the  uUiyeh,  which  is  the  summer  house.  Every  respectable  dwelling 
has  both,  and  they  are  familiarly  called  beit  shetawy  and  beit  seify — winter 
and  summer  house.  If  these  are  on  the  same  storey,  then  the  external  and  airy 
apartment  is  the  summer  hause,  and  that  for  winter  is  the  interior  and  more 
sheltered  room.  It  is  rare  to  meet  a  family  that  has  an  entirely  separate 
dwelling  for  summer.  King  Jehoiakim  was  therefore  sitting  in  one  of  the 
inner  apartments  of  his  palace,  I  suppose,  when  he  cut  up  Jeremiah's  pro- 
phetic roll  with  his  penknife,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire. 

A  host  of  travellers  have  spoken  of  Acre,  and  such  works  on  the  Crusades 
as  Michaud's  six  volumes  of  rather  confused  annals  enter  largely  into  her 
fortunes  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  the  last  point  surrendered  by  the 
Knights  of  St  John,  from  whom  it  took  the  name  of  St  Jean  d'Acre.  They 
gave  it  up  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  in  a.d.  1291,  and  thus  ended  the  anomalous 
and  wonderful  kingdom  of  the  Franks  in  Palestine.  During  my  time  it  was 
l)esieged  for  six  months  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  when  I  visited  it  soon  after  he 
had  taken  it,  the  whole  place  was  a  mass  of  ruins.  But  he  immediately  set 
about  repairing  and  fortifying  it,  and  continued  this  work  during  the  whole 
time  he  held  possession  of  Syria.  It  was  blown  to  pieces  by  the  British  fleet 
on  November  3d,  1840,  and  again  have  the  walls  and  castles  been  repaired 
with  great  industry,  and  are  now  stronger,  perliaps,  than  ever.  But  much  of 
the  interior  is  in  ruins,  and  will  probably  remain  so,  at  least  until  a  change  of 
dynasty  brings  in  better  times. 

I  have  been  round  the  fortifications,  and  estimate  their  circuit  at  about  two  Fonisc* 
and  a  half  miles.   They  seem  to  me  to  be  skilfully  planned,  and  very  sub-  tl0M- 
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part  stantial ;  but  as  any  number  of  ships  can  bring  their  cannon  to  liear  upon  it, 
the  guns  on  the  walk  can  be  silenced  at  once  by  overwhelming  odds.  This 
was  done  by  Stopford  and  Napier  in  1840.  The  number  of  pieces  of  all  sorts 
is  nearly  400,  but  most  of  them  are  of  a  very  inferior  character,  and  the  carriages 
are  old  and  rickety.  They  would  be  of  very  little  service  in  actual  combat  t)n  a 
very  large  bronze  cannon,  commanding  the  harbour,  is  this  somewhat  satirical 
motto :  "  Ultima  ratio  regum."  Alas !  when  they  begin  their  "  last  argu- 
ment," angels  weep,  Death  on  his  pale  horse  goes  forth  to  slay,  and  hell  follows 
after  to  devour.  The  fortifications  on  the  land  side  are  almost  concealed  by 
admirably-constructed  glacis  without  and  beyond  the  deep  ditch  which  runs 
round  the  wall.  The  piercings  for  cannon  are  so  placed  as  to  sweep  every  ap- 
proach ;  and  if  Ibrahim  Pasha  had  been  permitted  to  complete  the  fosse,  by 
which  he  intended  to  make  Acre  an  island,  by  joining  the  sea  from  the  north- 
west of  the  city  to  the  bay  at  the  south-east  of  it,  the  defences  would  have  been 
nearly  impregnable.  The  distance  across  is  small,  as  the  sea  conies  round  the 
Only  a  north-west  corner  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  way.  In  fact,  Acre  has  the 
military  0aY  on  ^ne  south-east  and  south,  and  the  sea  on  the  west  and  north-west ;  a 
position  well  adapted  for  a  strong  fort,  which  has  always  been  its  distinguishing 
characteristic,  and  is  so  now.  It  has  no  source  of  life  or  prosperity  but  what 
is  dependent  on  its  military  occupation,  and  its  manners  and  municipal  regula- 
tions are  governed  by  the  rigid  laws  of  war.  There  is  but  one  gate  on  the  land 
side,  skilfully  placed  at  the  water's  edge  on  the  south-east  angle,  and  strongly 
defended.  A  sea  gate  leads  to  the  shipping  in  the  harbour ;  and  both  are  shut  at 
sunset  To  one  coming  toward  Acre  across  the  plain,  its  surface  seems  con- 
siderably elevated  above  the  general  level,  and  the  appearance  is  rather 
imposing.  This  elevation  is  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  during  it* 
long  life  of  wars,  desolations,  and  reconstructions.  The  modern  city,  with  all 
its  works,  stands  on  the  ruins  of  many  generations, 
icnrirons.  At  the  summer  palace  of  Abdallah  Pasha,  called  el  Behajeh,  are  some 
gardens  and  olive  groves.  A  few  palms  and  other  trees  are  seen  at  Tell  el 
Fakhar,  a  short  distance  south-east  of  the  gate,  and  some  fruit  orchards  and 
vegetable  gardens  are  cultivated  along  the  low  banks  of  the  Naamany.  Other- 
wise the  surroundings  of  Acre  are  very  naked  and  uninteresting.  It  was  d«< 
always  so,  even  in  modern  times,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  travellers  who  have 
spoken  of  it  Three  things  act  together  to  keep  down  Acre :  its  military 
character,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  and  the  shallowness  and  insecurity 
Khuib  •  of  the  harbour.  Khaifa  is,  to  a  great  degree,  free  from  these  drawbacks,  and 
iIyuL  wm  probably  lead  away  nearly  all  the  trade  from  Acre.  Indeed,  it  has  done 
this  already,  and  the  merchants  who  reside  in  Acre  are  obliged  to  have  their 
houses  for  business  in  Khaifa. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  land  made  by  Joshua,  Acre  was  given  to  Asher. 
Can  you  draw  tlie  boundary  of  this  tribe  with  any  degree  of  certainty  ? 

Not  at  all.   It  had  Carmel,  which  seems  to  have  belonged,  in  part  at  least, 
to  Zebuluu,  on  the  south,  Naphtali  on  the  east,  and  the  sea-board  on  the  west. 
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But  ire  must  leave  a  large  uncertain  margin  between  what  wo  know  belonged  cuirfxp 
to  Naphtali,  and  what  was  certainly  the  territory  of  Asher.   And  so  also  XX1- 
Asher  and  Zebulun  met  in  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el,  which  may  have  been 
this  wady  of  the  Kishon  ;  but  this  is  quite  uncertain. 

The  reason  why  the  boundaries  of  the  different  tribes  were  so  eccentric  Bonn, 
originally,  and  are  now  so  difficult  to  follow,  was,  that  the  "  lots"  were  not  dwiesof 
meted  out  according  to  geographical  lines,  but  lands  of  certain  cities  lying  more  how  ^ 
or  less  contiguous  were  assigned  to  each  tribe  as  its  inheritance.   These  cities  guiar. 
were  the  capitals  of  small  principalities  or  districts,  just  as  Tibnin,  and  Hunin, 
and  Bint  Jebail,  etc.,  are  now.   The  territory  of  one  might  extend  far  to  the 
east  of  the  city,  that  of  the  next  to  the  west,  etc.   Suppose  two  such  cities 
on  the  eastern  border  of  Asher,  for  example :  the  line  might  lie  along  the 
edge  of  the  plain  of  Acre,  and  thus  include  all  the  land  belonging  to  the  first* 
and  then  it  must  be  drawn  eastward  far  up  the  mountains  in  a  most  eccentric 
compass  to  embrace  all  the  territory  appertaining  to  the  next,  and  so  on 
throughout   Thus  it  is  ]M)ssible  that  Cabul,  and  'Umka,  and  Cosa,  and  Kanah, 
all  lay  along  the  eastern  border  of  Asher.   And  thus  it  would  happen  that  a 
village  on  the  border  of  the  plain  woidd  belong  to  Naphtali,  and  the  next  one, 
far  east  and  on  the  mountains,  to  Asher.   The  coast  was  in  the  hands  of  Acre, 
Achzib,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  which  the  Asherites  could  never  conquer.  There 
remains,  therefore,  generally  the  hi  Us  sloping  toward  the  sea,  with  so  much 
of  the  plains  as  they  could  subdue.   Josephus  is  even  more  indefinite  than 
Joshua.    lie  says,  "  The  tribe  of  Aser  had  that  part  winch  was  called  the  Asher. 
valley,  for  such  it  was,  and  all  that  part  which  lay  over  against  Sidon.  The 
city  Aser  belonged  to  their  share,  which  is  also  named  Actipus."   Now  there 
is  no  valley  to  correspond  to  this  description.  The  jdnin  of  Acre  is  full  twenty 
miles  long,  and  the  upper  part  of  this,  with  the  eastern  hills,  we  know  formed 
a  large  part  of  Ashcr's  "lot."  But  a  plain  is  not  a  valley.   Farther  north 
they  doubtless  possessed  the  great  promontory  called  the  Ladder  of  Tyre, 
which  is  about  a  thousand  feet  nigh  and  eight  miles  across,  and  was  crowded 
with  towns  and  cities  as  it  is  now  with  ruins.   Still  farther  on,  in  the  same 
direction,  they  had  what  is  called  Sahil  Kanah— the  )Mn  of  Kanah— including 
the  hills  and  the  eastern  margin  of  the  plain  of  Tyre  to  the  River  Kasimich,  in 
length  about  sixteen  miles,  and  in  breadth  probably  not  more  tlmn  eight.  If 
they  crossed  the  Kasimleh  so  as  to  possess  the  parts  over  against  Sidon,  as  Boun- 
Josephus  says,  then  they  had  the  hill  country  now  called  Shumar,  and  parts  rtAlicx 
of  the  districts  of  Shuklf  and  Tiffah,  above  Sidon.   This  would  give  a  length 
of  not  less  than  sixty  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  ten  or  twelve,  but  it  is  in 
no  proper  sense  a  valley. 

Josephus  was  probably  acquainted  personally  with  only  that  part  of  Asher 
which  extended  along  the  east  side  of  the  plain  of  Acre,  terminating  at  the 
sea  near  Burj  el  MusheSrifeh.  This  tract,  seen  from  the  neighlKmring  heights 
of  Galilee,  would  look  like  a  valley,  for  a  line  of  low  sand  hills  logins  in  front 
of  Acre  at  Tell  el  Fakhar,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  northward  to  Nahr  el 
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part  Ktirn,  in  the  vicinity  of  Zib.  The  plain  between  this  and  the  hills  of  Galilee 
formed  a  valuable  part  of  Ashers  "  lot,"  and  might  have  been  called  a  valley. 
These  remarks  about  boundaries  may  suffice  once  for  all.  It  is  now  absolutely 
impossible  to  draw  lines  around  the  separate  lots  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
Their  general  positions  with  relation  to  each  other,  however,  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  sufficient*  exactness  for  all  important  purposes  in  the  study  of 
Biblical  geography. 

I  have  one  more  inquiry  before  you  drop  the  subject  The  sea-board  from 
Zcbuiun.  Acre  to  Sidon  belonged  to  Asher,  and  the  lot  of  Zebulun  extended  eastward 
toward  Tabor.  Now,  how  do  you  reconcile  this  with  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  in 
Genesis  xlix.  13 :  "  Zebulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea,  and  he  shall 
be  for  a  haven  of  ships,  and  hie  border  sfiaU  be  unto  Zidon  fn 
a  Scrip-  There  is,  in  fact,  an  apparent  contradiction  here  between  prophecy  and  na- 
ture dim-  tory  which  I  have  not  seen  explained,  or  even  noticed  by  ordinary  cominenta- 
tors.  That  the  territory  of  Zebulun  did  not  reach  to  the  city  of  Sidon  is 
certain.  Pcrliaps  the  following  considerations  may  reconcile  the  prophecy  of 
the  dying  patriarch  with  the  subsequent  history  and  home  of  Zebulun :  In  tin 
time  of  Jacob,  and  at  the  distance  of  Egypt,  Zidon  was  the  representative  of 
all  Phoenicia.  She  was,  in  fact,  the  mother  of  that  people,  and  was  so  spoken 
of  by  Homer  several  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Jacob.  Homer  does  not 
speak  of  Achzib,  or  Acre,  or  Dor,  but  oidy  of  Zidon,  when  he  has  occasion  to 
mention  this  country.  But  Phoenicia,  or  Sidonia  if  you  please,  extended 
south  of  Acre,  and  Zebulun  bordered  on  the  sea  for  a  considerable  distance 
along  that  part  of  the  coast ;  Jacob,  therefore,  spoke  according  to  the  received 
geography  cf  his  time,  but  with  prophetic  brevity  mentioned  only  the  parent 
city.  When,  however,  Joshua,  several  hundred  years  later,  came  to  divide 
the  country  between  the  tribes,  it  became  necessary  to  specify  the  subordinate 
places,  and  no  doubt  some  of  the  cities  south  of  Sidon  had  by  that  time  risen 
to  importance,  and  might  well  give  name  to  the  coast  in  their  vicinity ;  at  all 
events,  Joshua  was  obliged  to  mention  them  in  denning  the  limits  of  the  tribes. 
Hence,  though  Zebulun  touched  the  sea  far  south  of  the  city  of  Sidon,  yei 
"  his  haven  of  shii*"  was  actually  a  part  of  the  general  coast  of  Sidonia  when 
Jacob  gave  forth  his  prophecy.  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  the  territory 
of  Sidon  did  originally  extend  southward  to  where  Zebulun  had  his  border  at 
the  sea,  thus  meeting  the  very  letter  of  the  promise. 
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March  13th. 

Our  friends  accompany  us  to  Khaifa  and  Caimel  tliis  morning,  and  we  may 
anticipate  a  pleasant  ride  round  the  head  of  this  bay. 

What  dark  and  sluggish  stream  is  this  we  are  approaching  ? 

It  is  the  Nahr  Naaman — the  Bel  us,  which  Pliny  says  has  its  origin  in  a  River 
lake  called  Cendevia.  He  speaks  of  its  insalubrity,  and  no  doubt  the  fevers  B*la*» 
which  afflict  Acre  have  their  origin  in  the  marshes  of  this  stream.  It  rises 
below  Shefa  'Amr  in  large  fountains,  now  called  Kurdany,  which  drive  a  num- 
ber of  mills.  This  Kurdany  is  doubtless  Pliny's  Cendevia.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
large  marsh,  called  a  lake  by  the  same  sort  of  courtesy  that  dignifies  this  brook 
with  the  name  of  river.  The  evil  qualities  of  the  water,  and  also  its  dark 
colour,  are  derived  from  the  marshes  at  the  head  of  it.  I  came  near  being 
swamped  in  its  fathomless  depths  of  mire.  The  lake  is  made,  like  that  of 
Hums  on  the  Orontcs,  by  a  strong  and  ancient  dam  across  the  lower  end  of 
the  marshes.  The  whole  area  may  be  tliree  miles  in  circuit,  and  the  river  at 
the  mills  is  quite  as  large  as  here  at  the  sea.  The  entire  length  is  not  more 
than  six  miles.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Pliny 
about  this  lake,  for  its  existence  has  been  denied  by  modern  travellers. 

Pliny  repeats  the  story  about  the  discovery  of  glass  by  sailors  cooking  their 
dinner  on  the  sand  at  the  mouth  of  this  river.   What  have  you  to  say  to  that  ? 

When  descending  from  Yerka  to  Acre  several  years  ago,  I  noticed  that  the  Discover) 
rock  for  many  miles  had  a  vitreous  appearance,  as  if  it  had  actually  been  of 
melted  in  some  grand  furnace  of  nature,  and  needed  only  to  be  melted  over 
again  and  refined  to  make  it  genuine  glass.  The  idea  occurred  to  me  at  the 
time,  that  the  disintegration  of  this  vitreous  rock  might  have  furnished  the 
glassy  particles  in  the  bed  of  the  Belus  and  other  brooks  which  fall  into  the 
sea  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  which  first  led  to  the  discovery  of  glass ; 
or,  if  these  sailors  supported  their  sauce-pans  on  pieces  of  rock  placed  round 
the  fire,  they  might  have  melted  so  as  to  give  the  first  hint  which  led  to  the 
discovery.   The  story  may  therefore  have  some  foundation  in  fact 
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past  This  sandy  beach,  so  smooth  and  solid,  is  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the 
world  for  a  gallop,  and  there  is  always  something  exhilarating  in  a  ride  round 
Bay  0f  the  head  of  this  bay.  The  city  behind ;  Carmel,  with  its  holy  traditions,  in 
Acre.  front ;  the  long  reach  of  perfectly  level  shore,  with  men  and  animals  diminish- 
ing in  the  distance  either  way  down  to  the  size  of  kittens ;  the  broad  bay 
opening  out  upon  the  boundless  sea,  with  its  boats  and  ships ;  these  sandy 
downs,  with  feathery  reeds  running  far  inland,  the  chosen  retreat  of  wild  boars 
and  wild  Arabs, — all  combine  to  excite  the  mind  and  enliven  the  spirits. 
Then  there  is  just  enough  of  insecurity  to  keep  the  imagination  in  full  play. 
Robber*  The  Arab  robber  lurks  like  a  wolf  among  these  sand-heaps,  and  often  springs 
out  suddenly  upon  the  solitary  traveller,  robs  him  in  a  trice,  and  then  plunges 
again  into  the  wilderness  of  sand-hills  and  reedy  downs,  where  pursuit  is  fruit- 
less. Our  friends  are  careful  not  to  allow  us  to  straggle  about  or  lag  behind  ; 
and  yet  it  seems  absurd  to  fear  a  surprise  here— Khaifa  before,  Aero  in  the 
rear,  and  travellers  in  sight  on  both  sides.  Robberies,  however,  do  often  occur, 
just  where  we  now  are.  Strange  country !  and  it  has  always  been  so.  There 
are  a  hundred  allusions  to  just  such  things  in  the  history,  the  Psalms,  and  the 
prophets  of  Israel.  A  whole  class  of  imagery  is  based  upon  them.  Thus,  in 
Psalm  x.  8- 10 :  "lie  sitteth  in  the  lurking-places  of  the  villages :  in  the  secret 
places  doth  he  murder  the  innocent  He  lieth  in  wait  secretly  as  a  lion  in  his 
den :  he  lieth  in  wait  to  catch  the  poor :  he  doth  catch  the  poor,  when  he 
draweth  him  into  his  net.  He  croucheth,  and  huinbleth  himself,  that  the  i>oor 
may  fall  by  his  strong  ones."  And  a  thousand  rascals,  the  living  originals  of 
this  picture,  are  this  day  crouching  and  lying  in  wait  all  over  the  country  to 
catch  poor  helpless  travellers.  You  observo  that  all  these  people  we  meet  or 
pass  are  armed ;  nor  would  they  venture  to  go  from  Acre  to  Khaifa  without 
their  musket,  although  the  cannon  of  the  castles  seem  to  command  every  foot 
of  the  way.  Strange,  most  strange  land  !  but  it  tallies  wonderfully  with  its 
ancient  story. 

Ship-         I  see  many  wrecks  of  ships  along  this  shore,  and  here  are  two  not  yet  buried 
wredtl     beneath  the  sand.   They  have  been  cast  away  by  this  last  storm.   To  what  do 
you  attribute  the  insecurity  of  this  anchorage  ? 

I  have  heard  captains  complain  that  there  is  something— either  harsh  sen- 
weed  or  sharp  rocks— which  corrodes  the  cables.  Others  say  that  the  bottom 
is  not  good  and  the  anchor  drags.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  real  cause  of 
so  many  disasters  is  found  in  the  nature  of  the  shore  and  of  the  interior. 
Their  The  high  ridge  of  Carmel  runs  far  down  south-east,  and  between  it  and  tlie 
cause  mountains  of  Galilee  on  the  north  there  is  a  narrow  opening  into  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  Owing  to  this  physical  formation,  the  west  sea  wind  is 
drawn  inward  with  tremendous  violence,  and  any  accident  happening  to  a 
ship's  cable  or  anchor,  she  must  inevitably  come  right  on  shore.  There  is  no 
{jossibility  of  working  out  to  sea.  And  although  the  headland  from  Carmel 
juts  far  into  the  bay  to  the  north-west,  yet  the  direction  of  the  low  flats  of  the 
Kiahon  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  draws  the  gales  round  this  point  into 
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the  kiy,  and  they  sweep  down  past  the  town  of  Khaifa  toward  the  south-east  chapter 
with  awful  violence.  The  roadstead  is  wholly  insecure  in  a  gale  from  the  west,  XXI1, 
and  still  more  so  during  one  from  any  intervening  point  between  that  and  the 
north.    You  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  at  the  wrecks  strewn  along  the  shore, 
nor  at  the  vast  extent  of  these  sandy  downs,  which  stretch  inland  farther  than 
we  can  see. 

Here  we  have  a  confirmation  of  that  proverb  of  our  Lord,  "  Wheresoever  E*?ic*and 
the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together."1  caicasa. 
Are  those  huge  birds  eagles  ? 

Not  all.  Thoso  smaller  ones,  of  a  dull  white  and  yellow  colour,  are  a  species 
of  vulture  ;  they  are  a  more  gross  and  a  much  tamer  bird.  The  eagles,  you 
observe,  have  all  retired  to  the  tops  of  those  sand-heaps,  while  the  vultures 
only  hop  a  little  way  up  the  beach  as  we  approach. 


I  did  not  know  there  were  so  many  eagles  in  all  this  country.  They  must 
have  gathered  together  from  a  great  distance.  And  what  "carcase"  is  this 
that  has  assembled  such  a  congregation  on  the  sea-beach  ? 


»  Matt.  xmv.  '26. 
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past  Nothing  but  an  immense  turtle  which  the  storm  threw  out  on  the  shore. 
IL  You  observe  that  his  old  hack  is  covered  with  large  and  very  strong 
Baldness  °f a  species  which  I  find  only  on  these  turtles.  Do  you  notice  that 
of  tho  have  no  feathers  on  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  ? 
CAgle>  This  reminds  me  of  the  advice  of  Micah  to  the  houses  of  Achzlb  back 
Allusion  yonder  on  this  very  shore :  "  Make  thee  bald,  and  poll  thee  for  thy  delicate 
in  Micah.  children  •  enlarge  thy  baldness  as  the  eagle."1  They  are  a  hideous-looking 
bird. 

But  here  we  are  at  the  Muktttta,  as  that  "  ancient  river,"  the  Kishon,  is 
The  n°w  called.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  both  Kishon  and  Kfitta  are  mentioned 
Kishon.  by  Joshua  as  cities  in  this  neighbourhood ;  the  one  is  the  ancient  Hebrew,  and 
the  other  the  modern  Arabic  name  of  the  river.  You  would  scarcely  suppose, 
from  the  depth  of  the  current,  that  one  may  pass  along  the  beach  tliree  months 
hence  and  find  no  river  at  all ;  and  yet  so  my  experience  proves.  The  first 
time  I  came  this  way  I  crossed  the  Kishon  in  a  boat,  and  swam  the  horses ; 
the  next  time  there  was  no  river,  not  even  a  rill  to  be  found.  This  is  explained 
by  referring  back  to  the  inward  winds  I  have  spoken  of.  These  ever  drive  the 
waves,  loaded  with  sand,  up  against  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  dry  season  reduces  its  volume,  the  waves  overcome  it,  and  a  large  sand- 
bank dams  up  the  stream ;  the  river  then  spreads  out  into  a  large  marsh,  and 
slowly  percolates  through  the  sand,  and  thus  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  It  is 
strong  enough  now,  however,  and  if  we  watch  not  our  opportunity  and  choose 
our  path  wisely,  following  the  sand-bank  at  its  mouth,  we  shall  fare  Imdly 
between  it  and  tho  waves,  which  come  rolling  in  to  swell  its  dimensions. 
Safely  over,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  singular  delta,  with  its  apex  at 
the  junction  of  the  river  with  the  sea,  and  its  base  resting  against  the  foot  of 
Carrael.  It  is  planted  with  picturesque  and  solemn  palm-trees,  the  finest 
grove  of  the  kind  in  Syria. 
Khaifa.  Khaifa  has  much  improved  since  my  first  visit  twenty-three  years  ago ;  and, 
as  the  steamers  between  Beirut  and  Jaffa  touch  here,  it  must  increase  up  to 
a  certain  point ;  but  the  natural  advantages  with  reference  to  the  interior  are 
not  great,  and  it  will  never  become  a  large  city,  unless  a  railroad  from  the  east 
Bhould  terminate  at  it ;  then,  indeed,  it  would  speedily  expand  into  a  vast 
emporium.  T'lis  may  be  the  Sycamcnon  mentioned  by  Greek  and  Roman 
geographers,  though  the  distance  from  that  place  to  Acre,  according  to  the 
Itineraries,  was  at  least  twice  as  great  as  from  Acre  to  Khaifa.  We  have  no 
occasion  to  stop  here,  for  there  are  no  antiquities  about  it  except  rock  tombs, 
Conrent  and  our  object  is  to  visit  the  convent  on  the  mountain.  It  will  take  us  forty 
jfCarmcL  minutes  to  climb  it ;  but  the  view,  widening  as  you  ascend,  and  ever  changing, 
will  richly  repay  any  amount  of  toil ;  and  at  the  convent  we  shall  rest  and 
refresh  ourselves  at  the  refectory  of  these  Carmelite  monks.  The  establishment 
is,  indeed,  quite  as  much  a  hotel  as  a  house  of  prayer. 

>  Micah  L  16- 
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Having  now  satisfied  our  curiosity  and  our  appetites,  we  may  pay  our  bill,  chapter 
and  leave  to  others  more  in  love  with  guch  matters  the  task  of  describing  this  xxl1* 
great  castle-convent,  with  its  twenty  monks  chanting  Latin  to  nobody,  around 
holy  places  whose  lustory  is  fabulous. 

Our  friend  Scander  has  unconsciously  exhibited  an  illustration  of  Isaiah 
ixil  *22,  which  stnick  me  very  forcibly :  "  And  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  a  key  laid 
will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder:  so  he  shall  open,  and  none  shall  shut;  and  lie  JJr*"h0U^" 
shall  shut,  and  none  shall  open."   The  key  with  which  Scander  opened  his 
magazine  was  large  enough  for  a  stout  club,  and  it  might  well  be  laid  on  his 
>  ho  til  tier. 

True ;  and  I  have  seen  keys  more  than  twice  as  large.  The  material  "  house 
of  David"  was  the  stronghold  of  Zion,  and  such  castles  now  have  enormous 
*ooden  locks,  with  keys  in  proportion.  I  once  spent  a  summer  in  nn  old 
castle  whose  great  outer  door  had  a  lock  and  key  which  were  almost  a  load  to 

any.  This  kind  of  lock  is  no  doubt  very  ancient.  Their  construction  is  such 
that  a  false  key  can  scarcely  by  any  possible  chance  fit  them,  and  the  difficulty 
is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  eccentric  position  of  the  mtrtU 
into  which  the  movable  metal  drops  are  required  to  fall.  The  following  cut 
will  exhibit  its  nature  more  clearly  than  any  amount  of  description  can  do. 
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These  locks  are  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  doors  of  gardens  and  outer  courts,  Door  key* 
and  even  on  those  of  inner  rooms  in  some  places.  To  enable  the  owner  to  un- 
lock them,  a  hole  is  cut  in  the  door,  through  which  he  thrusts  his  arm  and  in- 
serts the  key.  All  the  garden  doors  about  Sidon  are  thus  arranged,  and  such 
most  have  been  the  custom  at  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  In  Song 
v.  4,  he  makes  the  bride  say, "  My  beloved  put  in  his  hand  by  the  hole  of 
the  door,"— that  is,  she  saw  him  thrust  in  his  hand  to  unlock  the  door,  that 
lie  might  enter.  Solomon  well  knew  the  perturbations  and  delightful  agita- 
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tions  of  love ;  and  a  much  more  trivial  thing  than  the  hand  of  the  beloved, 
and  a  much  less  significant  action  than  the  one  here  mentioned,  will  start 
the  heart  leaping  and  fluttering  in  irrepressible  ecstasy.  But  it  is  time  to 
return,  lest  Acre's  inexorable  gate  be  locked  against  us,  and  there  is  neither 
hole  in  it  through  which  we  can  thrust  our  hand,  nor  wakeful  heart  on  the 
other  side  to  be  "  moved"  by  it  if  we  could. 

March  Wth.  Our  ride  to  Shefa  'Amer  to-day  will  complete  the  survey  of 
this  vast  plain  of  Acre  to  the  borders  of  Zebulun. 

As  there  is  nothing  special  to  claim  attention  in  this  part  of  the  plain,  let 
me  ask  an  explanation  of  several  passages  of  the  Bible  which  I  have  marked 
in  my  Bible  readings  at  Acre.  But  first  tell  me  what  tree  is  this  on  our  right, 
dressed  out  in  white  blossoms  so  early  in  the  season? 


ilXOXD-Tlltt 


That  is  the  almond.  It  often  blossoms  in  February,  and  this  earl? 
activity  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  Bible.  Jeremiah  opens  his  heavy 
visions  thus :  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  Jeremiah,  what 
seest  thou?  and  I  said,  I  see  the  rod  of  an  almond-tree.  Then  said  the 
Lord,  Thou  hast  well  seen,  for  I  will  hasten  my  word  to  perform  it"— just 
as  this  tree  hastens  to  bud  and  blossom  long  before  any  other  has  he- 
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gnn  to  wake  out  of  the  repose  of  winter,  and  before  it  has  put  forth  its  own  chapter 
leaves.  XXII« 

The  same  thing  is  implied,  according  to  the  general  economy  of  miracles,  in 
the  selection  of  rods  from  this  tree  by  Moses  to  be  laid  up  in  the  tabernacle)  in  Scripture 
unler  to  settle  the  controversy  in  regard  to  the  family  that  should  lie  clothed  *lluaion4- 
with  the  priestly  office  :  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  morrow  Moses  went 
into  the  tabernacle  of  witness ;  and,  behold,  the  rod  of  Aaron,  for  the  house  of 
Levi,  was  budded,  and  brought  forth  buds,  and  bloomed  blossoms,  and  yielded 
almonds"1  This  was  miraculous  rapidity  certainly ;  but  a  rod  was  selected  for 
the  purpose  from  that  tree  which,  in  its  natural  development,  is  the  most 
exjiedttious  of  all ;  and  not  only  do  the  blossoms  apjKjar  on  it  suddenly,  but 
the  fruit  sets  at  once,  and  appears  even  while  the  /lowers  are  yet  on  the  tree, 
I'Uils,  blossoms,  and  almonds  together  on  the  same  branch,  as  on  this  rod  of 
Muses. 

In  that  afleeting  picture  of  the  rapid  and  inevitable  approach  of  old  age 
drawn  by  the  royid  preacher,  it  is  said  that  "  the  almond-tree  shall  flourish"  or 
U'jssom.2  The  point  of  the  figure  is  doubtless  the  fact  tliat  the  white  blossoms 
completely  cover  the  whole  tree,  without  any  mixture  of  green  leaves,  for  these 
<Io  not  appear  until  some  time  after.  It  is  the  expressive  type  of  old  age, 
whose  hair  is  white  as  wool,  unrelieved  with  any  other  colour. 

And  now  my  texts  :  What  do  you  understand  by  such  expressions  as,  "  He  "  Drinfc. 
drinlxth  up  scorning  like  water  / "  3  ln« 

This  idiom  is  very  common  in  Arabic.  It  seems  natural  to  the  Oriental 
mind  to  conceive  of  many  operations  under  the  idea  of  eating  and  drinking, 
which  we  connect  more  directly  with  some  other  sense  than  that  of  taste,  or 
else  mention  abstractly.  Thus  they  very  commonly  speak  of  eating  a  great 
rain  when  they  have  been  thorougldy  drenched  in  s  shower  ;  so  also  they  eat  a 
violent  wind  and  a  piercing  cold.  I  frequently  hear  them  say  of  one  who  has 
t*en  bastinadoed  on  the  soles  of  his  feet,  that  he  has  eaten  fifty  or  five  hundred 
sticks,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  like  manner,  they  drink  many  strange  potions. 
In  their  self-conceit,  they  will  oiler  to  drink  the  whole  course  of  scientific 
education  In  three  months.  Persons  not  particularly  encumbered  with  modesty 
lave  assured  me  tliat  they  could  drink  the  entire  system  of  evangelical  religion 
with  even  greater  expedition.  There  are  many  similar  expressions  in  the  Bible 
which  may  claim  our  attention  hereafter ;  at  present  let  us  turn  up  to  that  fine  TeU 
Tell,  from  whose  summit  we  shall  enjoy  a  good  view  of  this  celebrated  plain.  Kcl*n- 
It  is  called  Kezan,  and  wss  once  a  place  of  importance  and  strongly  fortified. 
These  broken  columns  show  that  it  was  also  adorned  with  superb  temples  and 
other  large  edifices ;  but  how  utter  the  desolation  that  has  laid  these  proud 
towers  in  the  dust !  It  cannot  be  less  than  half  a  mile  in  circuit  and  a  hundred 
feet  high,  after  the  degradation  of  many  generations.  There  is  one  equally 
large  farther  north,  called  Birweh,  and  others  even  larger  to  the  south.  From 
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faiw  the  situation  of  these  once  fortified  Tells,  I  suppose  they  were  originally 
erected  to  command  the  passes  into  the  interior.  This  is  on  the  regular  road 
to  Nazareth.  Tell  Birweh  is  at  the  entrance  into  the  district  of  Shaghur,  and 
Tells  Dauk  and  Haruthleh  shut  up  the  highway  into  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  They  may  have  been  held  sometimes  by  the  Gentiles  of  the  sea- 
coast,  and  at  others  by  the  Jews  of  Galilee,  or  both  may  have  held  such  castles 
at  the  same  time,  to  watch  each  other. 

Landscapes  like  this  can  never  lose  their  charm,  and  the  memory  of  this  one 
will  not  be  displaced  by  others,  be  they  ever  so  grand  or  striking, 
ruin  of  We  have  made  a  long  detour,  not  merely  to  see  this  tell,  but  also  to  escape 
Acre-  the  mud,  for  at  this  season  a  large  part  of  the  plain  is  wet  and  marshy.  We 
Fiowen.  must  now  hasten  on  to  Shefa  * Amer.  What  an  infinite  array  of  flowers,  fragrant 
and  gay,  adorn  the  plain !  The  anemones,  and  fiery  poppies,  and  elegant 
orchises  are  specially  conspicuous;  and  the  humbler  but  sweeter  hyacinths 
Bird*.  perfume  the  air  with  their  spicy  odours.  The  birds,  too,  arc  merry  and  musical 
as  spring  and  love  can  make  them.  "  Every  prospect  pleases,  and  only  man  is 
vile."  There  is  something  peculiarly  sinister  in  the  looks  and  ways  of  these 
peasants,  and  from  this  southward  they  bear  a  worse  character  than  those  of 
Lebanon.  One  reason  no  doubt  is,  that  they  are  more  oppressed  by  govern- 
ment, by  wild  Arabs,  and  by  those  who  farm  the  country.  These  latter  extort 
from  them  nearly  all  the  produce  of  their  lands  in  return  for  the  doubtfid 
advantage  of  having  them  stand  between  them  and  the  officers  of  government. 
To  secure  this,  they  give  these  remorseless  farmers  of  the  revenue,  thirty,  forty, 
and  even  fifty  per  cent,  on  money  thus  advanced  on  their  account.  This  kind 
of  extortion  has  long  cursed  the  country,  for  we  find  many  allusions  to  it  in 
the  Bible.  The  farmer  of  a  village  has  great  powers  accorded  to  him  by  con- 
tract, and  enforced  by  government ;  he  is,  in  fact,  a  petty  tyrant,  who  takes  all 
if  he  cannot  otherwise  get  back  what  he  lias  spent,  and  the  iniquitous  interest 
also.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  these  poor  peasants,  long  subjected  to 
such  oppression,  are  a  crabbed,  ill-conditioned,  and  dishonest  race.  Treated 
without  respect  or  mercy  themselves,  they  are  cruel  to  every  body  and  tiling 
under  their  power. 

Tax-  Tins  system  of  tax-gatherers  greatly  multiplies  the  petty  lords  and  tyrants, 
Kftthowri.  w^0  ^  Up  ^e  p^pfe  they  eat  bread.  And  something  of  the  same  sort 
has  always  been  known  in  the  East  Solomon  says,  "For  the  transgression  of 
a  land  many  are  the  princes  thereof." 1  And  the  Aral*  have  a  current  anec- 
dote of  a  wise  man  who  used  this  imprecation  upon  his  enemies :  "  Allah  kether 
meshetkh  kum"— "  May  God  multiply  your  sheikhs"--a  fearful  malediction! 
No  more  certain  or  expeditious  plan  to  ruin  one's  enemies  could  be  devised. 
The  people  familiarly  ascribe  such  a  calamity  to  the  greatness  of  their  sins. 
The  multiplication  of  these  lazy,  licentious,  and  greedy  rulers  is,  indeed,  a  sore 
visitation  of  God.  One  must  have  long  and  very  closely  observed  the  working 
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of  this  mischief  before  he  can  even  dream  of  the  numberless  ways  in  which  chapter 
these  bad  men  corrupt,  oppress,  and  ruin  the  people.  Though  the  proverl*  of  XXM- 
the  wise  king  and  the  wise  Arab  are  identical  in  meaning,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  latter  borrowed  from  the  former.  Experience  and  observation  of  the 
same  calamity  originated  the  identity  of  thought  And  the  very  next  proverb 
of  Solomon  repeats  almost  the  same  idea  :  "  A  poor  man  that  oppresseth  the  M  a  sweep, 
poor  is  like  a  sweeping  rain,  which  leaveth  no  food."1  The  illustrative  com-  ,n«  niXL" 
parison  here  is  most  impressive.  It  is  founded  upon  a  phenomenon  which  I 
have  frequently  seen,  and  sometimes  felt  A  small  black  cloud  traverses  the 
sky  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  or  the  beginning  of  autumn,  and  pours  down 
a  flood  of  rain  that  sweeps  all  before  it.  The  Arabs  call  it  sale;  we,  a  water- 
spout, or  the  bursting  of  a  cloud.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilennon  I  have 
witnessed  it  repeatedly,  and  was  caught  in  one  last  year  which  in  five  minutes 
flooded  the  whole  mountain  side,  washed  away  the  fallen  olives— the  food  of 
the  poor — overtlirew  stone  walls,  tore  up  by  the  roots  large  trees,  and  carried 
off  whatever  the  tumultuous  torrents  encountered,  as  they  leaped  madly  down 
from  terrace  to  terrace  in  noisy  cascades.  Every  summer  threshing-floor  along 
the  line  of  its  march  was  swept  bare  of  all  precious  food,  cattle  were  drowned, 
flocks  disappeared,  and  the  mills  along  the  streams  were  mined  in  hsdf-an-hour 
by  this  sudden  deluge.  Wherever  it  came  it  "  left  no  food  behind  it"  And 
such  is  the  oppression  of  a  poor  man  that  oppresseth  the  poor.  These  land- 
lords, and  sheikhs,  and  begs,  and  emirs,  are  generally  poor,  hungry,  greedy, 
remorseless,  and  they  come  in  successive  swarms,  each  more  ravenous  than 
his  predecessor.  On  a  gigantic  scale,  every  hungry  pasha  from  the  capital  is 
such  a  sole,  sweeping  over  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire.  Vast  regions, 
formerly  covered  with  golden  harvests  in  their  season,  and  swarming  with 
people  full  of  food  and  gladness,  are  now  reduced  to  frightful  deserts  by  their 
rapacity. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  an  intense  liatred  of  usury  and  the  usurer,  Hatred  of 
possibly  connected  with  these  farmers  and  their  unrighteous  exactions.  But  wy- 
the  mere  taking  of  interest,  and  not  the  rate,  is  regarded  as  a  sin  by  most 
people.  It  is  prohibited  altogether  by  Mohammed,  who  seems  to  have  under- 
stood the  Mosaic  precepts  in  this  strict  and  literal  sense,  as,  indeed,  nearly 
all  Oriental  Christians  do.  We  read  in  Exodus  xxii.  2.1,  2<;,  27,  "  If  thou 
lend  money  to  any  of  my  people  that  is  poor  by  thee,  thou  shalt  not  be  to  him 
as  an  usurer,  neither  shalt  thou  lay  upon  him  usury.  If  thou  at  all  take  thy 
neighbour's  raiment  to  pledge,  thou  slia.lt  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that  the  sun 
goeth  down :  for  that  is  his  covering  only  ;  it  is  his  raiment  fur  his  skin : 
wherein  shall  he  sleep?"  But,  notwithstanding  this  abhorrence  of  both  the 
deed  and  the  doer,  nothing  is  more  common.  Everybody  burrows  who  can,  all 
lend  money  who  have  it,  and  the  rate  is  enormous.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  is 
common.   I  have  known  fifty,  sixty,  and  even  a  hundred  per  cent  asked  and 
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I'Art  given.  The  taking  of  pledges,  even  "  from  the  poor,"  is  equally  common ;  but 
I  never  knew  them  to  be  restored  "  hy  that  the  sun  goeth  down,"  though  for 
the  very  poor,  who  sleep  in  their  *aba  or  outer  garment,  and  have  no  other 
"  raiment  for  their  skin,"  it  would  be  a  very  humane  requisition.  During  the 
day,  the  poor,  while  at  work,  can  and  do  dispense  with  this  outside  raiment, 
but  at  night  it  is  greatly  needed,  even  in  the  summer.  The  people  in  this 
country  lever  sleep  without  being  covered,  even  in  the  day-time ;  and  in  this, 
experience  has  made  them  wise,  for  it  is  dangerous  to  health.  This  furnishes 
a  good  reason  why  this  sort  of  pledge  should  be  restored  before  night ;  and  I 
riedge»  could  wish  that  the  law  were  still  in  force.  In  Dent.  xxiv.  10-13  we  liave 
er  pawn*  these  precepts  repeated,  with  some  additions,  as, "  Thou  shalt  not  sleep  with  his 
pledge ;"  also,  "  Thou  shalt  not  go  into  his  house  to  fetch  his  pledge.  Thou  shalt 
stand  abroad,  and  the  man  to  whom  thou  dost  lend  shall  bring  out  the  pledge 
abroad  unto  thee."  A  most  kind  and  admirable  precept,  given  to  secure  the  poor 
man  from  having  the  privacy  of  his  family  rudely  violated  by  these  remorseless 
usurers.  The  strict  laws  regidating  Oriental  intercourse  sufficiently  guard  the 
harems  of  all  but  the  very  }»oor.  When  the  money-gatherer  goes  to  any  re- 
spectable house,  lie  never  rudely  enters,  but  stands  "abroad"  and  calls,  and 
the  owner  comes  forth  to  meet  him,  and,  if  convenient — if  there  are  no  women 
in  the  way — he  is  invited  in.  The  divine  law  here  throws  its  shield  over  the 
poor  debtor's  habitation,  and  protects  his  family  from  insolent  intrusion,  a  thing 
intolerably  humiliating  in  the  East. 

No  wonder  that  people  oppressed  and  robbed  as  these  peasants  are,  become 
dishonest  and  cruel,  and  even  vent  their  pent-up  rage  on  everything  under 
Ox-goad,  their  control.  Observe  that  ploughman  armed  with  his  long  goad,  with  which  he 
belalwurs  and  pricks  his  tiny  oxen,  as  if  it  afforded  peculiar  pleasure  to  tor- 
ment them. 

I  have  examined  this  implement  of  husbandry  with  much  curiosity,  and  no 
Shamgar.  longer  wonder  that  Shamgar  coidd  convert  it  into  a  destructive  weapon  of  war. 
His  was,  no  doubt,  very  large, — made  so  purposely  in  those  days  when  the  Jews 
were  not  allowed  to  provide  arms  for  defence.   A  strong  pole  ten  feet  long, 
with  a  sharp  chisel  at  the  butt  end,  would  be  a  formidable  spear,  wielded  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  son  of  Anath.   But  he  must  have  been  a  giant,  to  kill 
six  hundred  Philistines  with  such  a  weapon,  or,  indeed,  with  any  other. 
Scripture     This  goad  is  an  indispensable  accompaniment  of  the  plough.   The  upper  end, 
allusions.  with  jte  points  prick,  serves  instead  of  rein  and  lash  to  guide  and  urge  on  the 
lazy  ox  ;  and  the  other  end  with  its  chisel,  as  you  call  it,  is  used  to  clean  off 
the  share  from  earth  and  weeds,  and  to  cut  the  roots  and  thorns  that  catch  or 
choke  the  plough.   It  was  to  shnq>en  this  part  of  the  goads  that  the  Philistines 
permitted  the  Jews  to  have  a  file  in  the  early  days  of  Saul.1   The  references  t«> 
the  goad  iu  the  Bible  are  numerous  and  interesting.   Solomon  says  that  "the 
words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads" 2  to  guide  and  keep  in  the  right  path  (or  fur- 
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row),  and  to  stimulate  the  indolent  to  exertion.  Our  Lord,  in  his  address  to  onAPna 
Saul,  says,  "  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks  "—a  proverbial 
expression,  taken  from  the  action  of  an  unruly  ox,  which,  when  pricked  by  the  Kicking 
goad,  kicks  back  in  anger,  and  thus  wounds  himself  more  deeply.  Commenta-  »g*iMt 
tors  on  this  passage  have  collected  many  examples  of  the  use  of  this  exact  Ulc  pritk* 
figure  by  classic  authors.  Thus  Euripides  says,  "  I,  who  am  a  frail  mortal, 
should  rather  sacrifice  to  him  who  is  a  god,  than,  by  giving  place  to  anger,  tick 
against  the  goads?  And  so  Terence :  "  These  things  have  come  to  my  recol- 
lection, for  it  is  foolishness  for  thee  to  kick  against  a  goad,"  The  proverb  is 
exceedingly  expressive,  and  one  which  conveys  to  all  the  world  where  the  goad 
is  known  a  most  important  lesson.  The  particular  force  of  the  expression  is 
anhappily  lost  l«y  our  translation.  It  is  folly,  certainly,  to  kick  even  a  stono 
against  which  one  may  have  dashed  his  foot,  and  still  more  so  to  do  this  against 
thorns  that  may  have  pierced  us.  But  there  is  a  deeper  lesson  in  this  proverb. 
The  ox  kicks  back  against  the  goad  with  which  he  has  been  intentionally 
pricked  in  order  to  bring  him  into  the  right  path,  or  to  prompt  him  to  the 
necessary  activity,  just  as  that  ploughboy  is  constantly  guiding  and  stimulating 
his  team.  To  kick  back,  therefore,  is  not  merely  impotent  and  injurious  folly, 
bat  it  is  rebellion  against  him  who  guides.  This  is  the  precise  lesson  which 
wir  Lord  intended  to  teach,  and  which  heathen  poets  and  moralists  have  drawn 
from  the  proverb,  or  rather  from  the  basis  in  agricultural  life  which  sug- 
gested it. 

But  our  journey  lags,  and  we  shall  need  the  goad  ourselves  to  remind  us 
tliat  pleasant  discourse  will  never  bring  us  to  Shefa  'Aracr.  It  has  an  impos- 
ing appearance,  with  its  large  castle  and  houses  of  white  stone.  ,Amcr  v 

Is  there  any  mention  of  this  place  in  the  Bible  ?  Aia 

None  that  I  know  of ;  nor  has  it  yet  been  identified  with  any  historic  name. 
In  old  Arabic  authors  it  is  written  Shefr-am,and  this  looks  like  that  Kefnum 
which  Eusebius  says  was  six  miles  north  of  Legio.  May  it  not  also  mark  the 
site  of  tliat  Ilaphraim  which  was  assigned  to  Issachar  ? 1  If  it  was  none  of  these, 
then  I  know  nothing  about  its  history.  The  remains  of  an  old  church,  and 
those  of  some  other  buildings  near  it,  indicate  both  antiquity  and  importance, 
and  so  do  the  tombs  in  the  rocks.  The  situation  is  conspicuous,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  delightful.  The  inhabitants  may  number  two  thousand— a 
mingled  population  of  Druses,  Moslems,  Jews,  and  Christians,  who  not  only 
farm  these  hills  and  valleys,  but  trade  with  other  towns,  and  with  the  Arab 
tribes  of  the  Desert.  This  oak  wood  extends  northward  beyond  the  district 
of  Shaghur,  and  southward  to  the  plain  of  Sharon,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
forests  in  the  country.  It  also  abounds  in  ancient  sites— Beit  Lahm,  Yufa, 
Scmmunia,  and  many  others,  which  we  may  visit  hereafter.  At  present  we 
must  return  to  Acre. 

These  days  of  bright  warm  weather  have  wakened  up  the  instinct  of  the 
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t.\  rt    wild  geese,  and  prompted  them  to  set  out  rather  early  on  their  annual  migra- 
tion  to  the  nortlu   Milton  introduces  this  custom  of  certain  birds  in  that 
wild       divine  conversation  on  the  creation,  book  seven  :— 

6  **  The  eagle  and  the  stork 

On  cliffs  and  cedar-tops  tlicir  eyries  build. 
Part  loosely  wing  the  region ;  part  more  wise. 
In  common,  ranged  in  figure,  vtdge  their  way, 
Intelligent  of  seasons— 

With  mutual  wing 

Rafting  their  flight  the  air 

Floats  as  they  paaa,  fanned  with  unnumbcr'd  plumea" 

Mixtion  This  is  natural,  beautiful,  and  even  accurate.  The  eagles  still  on  cliffs  their 
of  birds,  eyjjgg  build,  and  storks  on  cedar-tops  ;  and  in  their  migrations,  the  storks 
loosely  wing  the  region,  as  you  saw  this  morning  in  that  immense  disorderly 
caravan  that  passed  over  Acre,  going  to  tempt  the  frozen  north  quite  too 
early  in  the  season  ;  and  here  these  noisy  geese,  more  wise,  ranged  in  figure. 
wedge  their  way.  These  migrations  always  interest  me,  particularly  those  of 
storks.  the  storks.  They  come  in  countless  flocks  ;  the  air  floats  as  they  pass,  fanned 
by  unnumbered  plumes.  But  that  they  or  any  other  birds  ease  their  flight 
with  mutual  wing,  is  more  than  I  am  prepared  to  believe.  As  to  the  stork, 
concerning  which  the  tale  is  generally  told,  it  is  simply  impossible.  They  are 
a  strange  bird,  however,  as  any  one  can  learn  by  looking  into  their  history. 
a  far-  They  take  a  prodigious  range  in  their  migrations.  In  the  year  1846,  a  stork, 
travelled  becoming  weary  on  its  return  from  the  distant  south,  alighted  on  that  moun- 
tain near  Safed,  and  was  captured.  Gteat  was  the  astonishment  of  the  captors 
to  find  a  silver  locket  suspended  round  its  neck.  They  took  it  to  the  governor, 
and  he  sent  it  to  the  Pasha  of  Acre,  who  forwarded  the  locket  to  our  consul 
in  Beirut.  It  contained  a  letter  from  Octavia,  a  young  countess  of  Gotzen,  in 
Germany,  to  the  effect  that  this  stork  had  for  several  years  built  its  nest  on  an 
old  turret  of  her  castle ;  that  this  year  the  turret  fell  and  injured  the  bird.  She 
had  it  kindly  cared  for,  and,  when  well  enough  to  follow  its  companions,  let  it 
go,  with  the  locket  on  its  neck.  The  enclosed  letter  contained  a  request  that 
whoever  found  the  bird  or  the  locket  should  send  the  writer  word  at  any  cost, 
as  she  had  a  great  curiosity  to  trace  it  in  its  wanderings.  The  consul  wrote 
to  the  young  lady,  giving  all  the  particulars  ;  for  which,  in  due  time,  he  re- 
ceived a  handsome  acknowledgment.  All  this  is  simple  fact,  of  which  I 
myself  was  cognizant.  The  poor  stork  died,  and  perhaps  it  had  never  recovered 
entirely  from  its  misfortune  at  Octavia's  castle,  and  this  compelled  it  t<>  halt  at 
Safed,  where  it  was  captured.  These  singular  birds  do  not  breed  in  Syria,  but 
pass  over  it  to  Asia  Miuor,  and  into  North-western  Europe,  where  they  not 
only  build  in  fir  or  pine  trees  upon  the  mountains,  but  also  enter  cities  and 
villages,  and  make  their  nests  on  houses,  castles,  and  minarets.  I  saw  mtdti- 
tudesof  them  in  Bnisa,  which,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  a  favourite  resort.  Many 
stories  are  told  in  regard  to  their  intelligence,  their  partiality  to  Moslem 
towns,  where  they  are  held  sacred ;  and  also  about  their  fidelity  kindness  to 
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the  oM,  the  sick,  etc.   Take  the  following  anecdote  for  a  Specimen:  A  stork  cmapthr 
built  on  a  house  in  or  near  Brusa,  and  the  owner  put  the  egg  of  a  duck  XXIU 
in  the  nest    Great  was  the  consternation  and  indignation  of  all  storkhood 
in  the  place  when  the  unknown  duck  was  hatched.   They  assembled  in  noisy 
couclave  round  the  nest,  and,  after  a  boisterous  debate,  not  only  the  duck- 
ling was  condemned  to  death,  but  the  poor  female  stork  also  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  other  members  of  the  community.   I  give  the  story  as  I 
heard  it,  without  vouching  for  its  truth.    It  is  certain,  howevei,  that  they  r>ome»tic 
are  very  strict,  and  even  jealous  in  their  domestic  habits.    It  is  also  true  JCttl0U1,/« 


STORK. 

tliat  they  arc  partial  to  the  Moslem  villages;  indeed,  they  are  themselves 
»  sort  of  Moslems  more  ways  than  merely  in  their  annual  pilgrimages 
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pa rt    towards  Mecca.  They  arc  a  solemn,  austere  bird ;  stand  for  honrs  in  one  posi- 
tion,  as  if  immersed  in  deep  meditation,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  strike  their 
Habits  of  sharp  bill  into  any  thing  or  person  that  disturbs  them.   They  are  of  a  dull 
the  »u>rk.  wHite  colour,  with  blackish  feathers  in  various  parts,  have  a  slender  body 
perched  on  tall  legs,  and  a  sharp  bill  at  the  end  of  a  long  neck,  adapting  them 
to  wade  in  reedy  marshes,  and  dive  to  the  bottom  to  seize  their  prey.  They 
live  on  frogs,  mice,  lizards,  snakes,  and  all  kinds  of  reptiles,  which  they  seize 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.   Owing  to  their  diet,  their  flesh  is  coarse  and 
unsavoury,  and  it  was  no  great  loss  to  the  Jews  to  have  it  forbidden,  as  it  is  in 
Leviticus  xi.  19,  and  Deuteronomy  xiv.  18.   The  Druses,  however,  and  some 
few  others,  do  eat  it,  but  by  the  great  majority  of  the  country  it  is 
rejected.   The  habits  of  this  bird  were  known  to  David,  who  taught  Milton 
nmu  on   that  it  built  its  eyries  in  "  cedar-tops." 1   And  Jeremiah  says,  "  The  stork  in 
ZiT"     *"e  neavclt  knoweth  her  appointed  times,  and  so  do  the  turtle,  and  the  crane, 
and  the  swallow;"2  and  this  is  still  true.   But  these  birds,  "  intelligent  of 
seasons,"  luiveno  settled  calendar,  and  arc  very  liable  to  l>c  deceived  by  early 
warm  weather.   The  poor  little  swallows  were  chattering  about  some  days  ago, 
and  they  will  certainly  find  that  they  are  quite  too  early. 
Flight  of      While  on  the  subject  of  birds  and  their  migrations,  let  me  inquire  to  what 
tLc  hawk,  particular  thing  the  author  of  Job  refers  when  he  asks,  "  Doth  the  hawk  fly  by 
thy  wisdom,  and  stretch  her  wings  toward  tlie  south  ?  "3  I  suppose  this  variety  of 
hawk  migrates  like  other  birds ;  but  why  particularize  ouly  their  return  south, 
and  not  their  going  to  the  north  ? 

There  is  a  very  singular  reason  for  it.  I  have  often  seen  them  returning 
south  during  the  latter  part  of  September,  but  never  saw  them  migrating 
northward.  I  can  only  account  for  this  by  supposing  that  in  going  they 
straggle  along  in  single  pairs,  and  at  no  particular  time,  or  else  by  some  distant 
interior  route,  but  that  when  their  young  are  grown  they  conic  back  southward 
in  flocks ;  but  even  theu  they  do  not  fly  in  groups,  as  do  cranes,  geese,  and  storks, 
but  keep  passing  for  days  in  straggling  lines,  like  scattered  ranks  of  a  routed 
army.  Here  and  there,  as  far  as  eye  can  reach,  they  come,  flying  every  one 
apart,  but  all  going  steadily  to  the  south.  Job  therefore  states  the  fact  just 
as  he  had  seen  it,  and  as  you  may  also,  on  Lebanon,  next  September. 

»  Ta  civ.  17.  *  Jcr.  vUl  7.  •  Job  xxal*.  S6. 
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The  Bible  a  country  book. 
He: a- worship — Sacred  slu 
fca  trance  to  Galilee— CabfU. 
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Native  dishonesty. 


Ox-goring — Law  of  Moses 

Native  laxlncas— Solomon's  activity. 

Olive-pressing— European  machinery. 

Typical  relations  of  Palestine. 

Ilurying-ground. 

Fire-raising. 

Monday,  March  19th. 


How  delightful  to  be  again  in  the  open  country  !  Acre  is  a  positive  prison  to 
both  soul  aud  body.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  to  read  the  Bible  to  best  advantage 
one  must  be  in  the  fields.  When  God  would  talk  with  Abraliam,  he  brought 
him  forth  abroad  ; 1  and  abroad  we  must  go  to  meet  and  "  hold  converse"  with 
the  Lord  our  Maker. 

There  is  more  in  your  thought  than  would  be  likely  to  strike  the  careless  ear.  The  Biuie 
The  Bible  is  not  a  city  book ;  its  scenes  are  mostly  laid  in  the  country— its  £^nlry 
themes  suggested  by,  and  its  illustrations  drawn  from  the  same  source  ;  there  0 
most  of  it  was  thought,  felt,  spoken,  acted,  and  even  written.  We  are  scarcely 
introduced  to  city  life  at  all  for  the  first  tliree  thousand  years  of  Bible  chrono- 
logy.  The  Pentateuch  was  composed  in  tents  during  Israel's  long  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness,  and  ever  after,  the  reader  of  the  Iloly  Book  is  led  forth  to  dwell 
in  tabernacles  with  patriarchs,  or  in  deserts  with  prophets  and  apostles.  The 
poets  also,  and  sweet  singers  of  Israel,  commune  almost  exclusively  with 
Nature,  her  scenes  and  her  scenery :  from  thence  they  draw  their  imagery,  if 
not  their  inspirations.    The  same  is  eminently  true  of  our  blessed  Saviour  ;  ourLnnr* 
and  he  who  would  bring  his  spirit  most  happily  into  communion  with  this  i°*«of  the 
uivinc  Teacher,  must  follow  him  a-field,— must  sit  on  the  mountain  side  and  001111  ry' 
bear  him  preach,  must  stand  on  the  shore  of  Gennesaret  and  listen  to  the  gra- 
cious words  which  proceed  out  of  his  mouth,  must  walk  with  him  from  village 
to  village,  and  witness  his  miracles  of  healing  mercy,  and  his  tears  of  divine 
compassion.   To  reproduce  and  vitalize  all  this,  we  need  the  country,  and  best 
of  aU,  t/iis  country ;  and  if  our  Biblical  studies  "  smell  of  the  dew  of  herbs  and 


*  [Our  travellers  now  commence  what  we  have  called  their  second  tour  th vouch  northern  Talcs, 
tin*.  Setting  out  from  Acre,  they  again  leave  the  Mediterranean  Sea  behind  them,  and  proceed 
In  an  easterly  direction  towards  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  The  places  noticed  in  this  chapter  arc  not 
of  ancient  fame,  excepting,  perhaps  "the  land  of  CabuL"  whose  cities  were  presented  by  Solo- 
mon to  Hiram.  El  Mughar,  the  resting-place  for  the  night.  Is  not  mentioned  by  that  name  in 
Snip?nre,  but  It  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ln-haxor  (Josh.  xlx.  37),  now  *Ain 
Haiar.— En.J 

» Gen,  xv.  & 
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par?  of  the  breath  of  morning,"  rather  than  of  the  midnight  lamp,  I  would  have  it 
so.  They  will  be  in  closer  correspondence  thereby  with  the  original  masters, 
and  more  true  also  to  the  actual  circumstances  under  which  they  have  been 
prosecuted.  We  do,  in  fact,  read,  and  study,  and  worship  in  Nature's  holy 
temple,  where  God  hath  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun,  and  made  a  way  for  the 
Voice*  of  moon,  with  her  starry  train,  to  walk  by  night  In  this  many-aisled  temple, 
nature.  evc>  md.  ear,  and  heart,  and  every  spirit  avenue  and  sense  of  body  share  in  the 
solemn  worship.  Oh !  I  do  ever  delight  to  linger  there,  and  listen  to  hear  the 
"  piping  wind"  wake  up  the  echoes  that  sleep  in  the  wadies,  and  the  softer 
melodies  of  brooks  which  run  among  the  hills  ;  and  I  do  so  love  the  flock-clad 
fields,  and  woods  with  singing  birds,  and  vales  full  to  the  brim  and  running 
over  with  golden  light  from  the  setting  sun,  streaming  down  aslope  through 
groves  of  steadfast  oak  and  peaceful  olive  ;  and  at  early  morn  to  breathe  the 
air  with  odours  loaded,  and  perfumes  from  countless  flowers,  sweet  with  the 
dewy  baptism  of  the  night  A  thousand  voices  call  to  prayer,  and  praise 
ascends  like  clouds  of  incense  to  the  throne  eternal. 
Giiiiiee.  Thus  let  it  be  to-day.  We  are  goiug  up  to  Galilee,  where  Immanuel,  the 
God-man,  lived  and  toiled  for  thirty  years.  It  were  no  idle  superstition  to  take 
off  the  shoe  of  worldliness  and  sin  as  we  enter  this  sacred  temple  where  he  so 
often  sat,  and  taught  those  lessons  of  divine  wisdom  which  we  seek  to  study 
and  explain. 

Do  you  tliink  it  safe,  or  even  Christian,  to  surrender  one's  mind  to  that 
reverential  mood  which  men  call  /«rro-worship  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate 
name  ? 

A  very  difficult  and  comprehensive  question.    The  prompting  principle  of 
Hero.      hero-worship  is  far  too  closely  intertwined  with  the  inner  sanctities  of  man's 
worship    murai  nature  ever  to  be  eradicated.   There  are  spiritual  "  high  places"  where 
men  will  ever  continue  to  rear  altars  and  burn  incense.   It  is  absurd  to  ignore 
their  existence — might  possibly  be  sacrilegious  utterly  to  overthrow  them.  We 
may  moralize,  philosophize,  and  even  theologize  as  we  please,  and  still  men  will 
go  on  all  the  same  to  erect  monuments,  and  build  temples,  and  make  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  birth-place,  the  home,  and  the  tomb  of  prophet,  poet,  and  hero. 
And  if  kings,  nobles,  and  ministers  of  the  gospel  crowd  to  the  place  where 
Shakspeare  was  born,  or  died,  or  lies  buried,  and  there  weep  and  pray,  and 
tremble  and  faint  in  seraphic  ecstasy,  should  we  wonder  that  the  less  culti- 
vated and  less  sophisticated  will  do  the  same  tiling  for  the  sacred  prophet  ami 
the  holy  seer  of  antiquity  ?   It  is  absurd  to  tolerate,  admire,  and  even  partici- 
pate in  the  oue,  and  yet  condemn  the  other.   Can  we  surround  Plymouth  Rock 
s«r red.     with  reverential  sanctities,  because  our  forefathers  landed  there  some  two  hun- 
thriiiM.    dred  years  ago,  and  at  the  same  time  ridicule  the  Oriental  who  approaches 
Sinai  with  awe,  or  makes  long  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  or  to  Jerusalem,  Hebron, 
Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Tiberias,  and  a  score  of  other  places  where  holy  men 
lived,  wrought  mighty  miracles,  and  revealed  toman  the  mysteries  of  God  and 
eternity,  and  where  they  ofteu  sealed  their  testimony  with  "their  blood  ?  I,  at 
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least,  cannot  be  so  unjust  and  ridiculously  partial.  Still,  the  entire  tendency  cuaptbr 
should  be  closely  watched.  There  is  no  end  to  the  absurdities  into  which  it  xxm- 
will  beguile  the  credulous  or  the  imaginative.  A  candid  and  close  comparison 
of  ancient  Bible  customs  with  those  things  in  our  day  which  we  call  supersti- 
tions, will  disclose  the  rather  startling  fact  that  the  latter  have  their  counter- 
part in  the  former.  Thus  Jacob  had  a  remarkable  vision  ;  the  place  was  ever 
afterward  holy,  and  was  consecrated  by  religious  rites.  Moses  put  off  his  shoes 
before  the  burning  bush,  and  so  does  the  Oriental  wherever  the  presence  of 
God  has  been  manifested,  or  is  supposed  still  to  be  in  any  special  manner. 
The  chapel  of  the  "burning  bush"  is  never  visited  with  sandaled  foot.  The 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  enter  certain  sacred  places,  to  touch  certain  holy 
articles,  or  even  to  look  upon  certain  things  invested  with  peculiar  sanctity. 
And  thus,  at  this  day,  every  sect  and  religion  has  the  counterparts  of  all  these 
tilings.  The  external  instruments  connected  with  working  miracles  had,  in 
ancient  times,  transferred  to  them,  in  imagination,  a  portion  of  the  sanctity  and  ^ncc  of 
reverence  due  to  him  who  used  them,  or  to  that  divine  power  which  was  trans- 
mitted through  them.  This  applied  not  only  to  the  staves,  robes,  and  mantles 
of  prophets  while  living,  but  to  the  same  things,  to  their  bones  also,  and  even 
to  their  very  grave-stones,  when  dead.  The  same  thing  exists  to  this  day,  and 
e\Hi  in  an  exaggerated  form.  Elisha  took  up  Elijah's  mantle  and  smote  Jor- 
dan, saying,  "  Where  is  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah  ? "  He  afterward  sent  Gehazi 
to  lay  his  staff  on  the  dead  son  of  the  Shunammite.  It  is  now  very  common  to 
bind  cn,  or  wrap  round  the  sick,  some  part  of  the  robes  of  reputed  saints,  in 
the  belief  that  healing  virtue  will  be  communicated  from  it.  The  same  faith, 
or  rather  feeling,  led  the  people  to  bring  out  their  sick  into  the  streets,  that 
even  the  shadow  of  Peter  might  overshadow  some  of  them.1  And  so  "  from  the 
body  of  Paul  were  brought  unto  the  sick  handkerchiefs  or  aj irons,  and  the 
diseases  departed  from  thctu,  and  evil  spirits  went  out  of  them.*' 2  Even  that 
wonderful  superstition  about  relics,  and  the  miraculous  powers  of  dead  saints'  Relic* 
bones,  is  not  without  an  antecedent  reality  in  Bible  history  upon  which  to  hang 
its  stupendous  absurdities.  We  read  in  2  Kings  xiii.  21,  that  people  carry- 
ing a  dead  man  to  his  grave,  being  frightened  by  a  company  of  Moabites,  threw 
the  body  hastily  into  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha ;  and  when  the  man  was  let  down 
and  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha,  he  revived  and  stood  up  on  his  feet.  This 
train  of  comparison  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  and  the  remark  abundantly 
substantiated  by  facts,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  superstition  among  this  people 
around  us  but  what  may  have  its  origin  traced  far  back  to  Bible  times.  And, 
moreover,  when  met  with  in  those  oldest  records,  it  is  frequently  not  at  its 
birth  or  first  institution  that  we  see  it,  but  as  a  custom  whose  origin  is  con- 
cealed in  the  twilight  of  remote  antiquity.  Now,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the 
feeling  out  of  which  this  grows  is  natural,  irresistible,  and  therefore  innocent, 
if  not  even  commendable.   To  one  who  really  believes  the  evangelical  narra- 
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past  tires,  for  example — to  whom  the  records  are  facts  and  not  fables, — tho  region 
we  are  about  to  enter  will  inevitably  be  invested  with  a  sacredncss  which  ap- 
itovorenct  phes  to  no  other  on  earth.  It  must  be  so.  If  any  one  visits  these  localities 
for  place*  without  being  conscious  of  such  reverence,  it  is  rimply,  only,  and  in  every  case, 
because  a  latent  unbelief  has  transferred  the  stupendous  facts  into  the  cate- 
gory of  dreamy  mytfu.  No  man  can  believe  that  here  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, his  Lord  and  his  Redeemer,  really  lived,  and  taught,  and  wrought 
miracles,  and  yet  experience  no  other  feelings  than  such  as  ordinary  places 
awaken.  Least  of  all  can  they  do  so,  to  whom  that  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief  is  the  one  altogether  lovely,  the  chief  among  ten 
thousand.  Love,— pure,  warm,  absorbing  love,  will  invest  these  thingB  with 
a  sacredness,  a  preciousness  beyond  expression.  It  would  argue  a  strange 
stupidity  indeed,  if  we  could  walk  over  those  acres  once  pressed  by  his  sacred 
feet,  and  climb  the  mountains  where  he  so  often  retired  to  meditate  and  pray, 
without  emotion.  We  are  in  no  danger  of  enacting  such  a  piece  of  irre- 
verence. 

En  trance  We  study  to-day  no  common  lesson  of  earth's  geography.  Kverytliing  is 
to  Galileo,  interesting,  and  may  be  important  Let  us,  therefore,  suffer  nothing  to  pass 
unquestioned.  You  may  begin  with  this  large  tell  on  our  right  It  stands  at 
the  very  tlireshold  of  that  country  from  wluch  our  Lord  was  called  a  Galilean. 
The  modern  name  is  Birweh,  from  this  village  above  it.  It  is  one  hundred  and 
twelve  feet  liigh,  and  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  paces  round  the  base, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  paces  across  at  the  top.  It  was  once  walled 
and  entirely  covered  with  buildings,  and  was  probably  designed  to  command 
the  entrance  into  Galilee  through  this  fine  valley.  The  village  shows  signs  of 
Phoenician  or  Jewish  origin.  It  may  have  been  a  frontier  castle,  held  by  the 
latter  to  prevent  the  Canaanites  of  Acre  from  penetrating  into  the  interior. 
That  large  village  in  the  centre  of  Wady  es  Sh'ab  is  Dam&u,  and  farther  south, 
CabOl  toward  Abellin,  is  cr  ltuaisc ;  above  it  is  Tumra,  and  higher  still  is  Cabul, — the 
siune  name  as  that  which  Hiram  gave  to  the  cities  which  Solomon  presented  to 
him.1  The  whole  twenty  cities,  I  suppose,  were  in  this  neighbour! lood.  If 
this  is  the  Cabul  on  the  border  of  Asher,  then  this  Wady  es  Sh'ab  may  be  the 
Jiphthah-el  mentioned  in  immediate  connection  with  it2  It  is  impossible, 
however,  now  to  draw  any  geographical  lines  from  such  uncertain  points  of 
departure.  Josephus  spent  some  time  in  Cabul  before  he  was  shut  up  in 
Jotapata.8  I  have  never  passed  through  it,  but  am  told  that  there  is  nothing 
about  it  remarkable.  Over  the  hill  beyond  Cabul  is  the  rock  Jefat,  which  Mr. 
Schulz  identifies  with  Jotapata,  and  I  think  correctly.  I  have  visited  it  from 
Caua  of  Galilee,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  two  miles,  up  Wady  Jefat  to 
the  north-west 

This  great  Wady  es  Sh'ab,  called  also  Halazun,  inclines  somewhat  to  the 
south-cast ;  and  yonder  is  Maiar,  high  up  on  the  southern  side  of  it  Our  path 
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tarns  to  the  left  through  this  gap,  and  ascends  to  the  plain  of  Mejdel  Kerum.  chapter 
Koticc  these  lofty  mountains  on  the  north  of  this  olive-planted  plain.   Can  you  xxm- 
tell  which  way  the  water  is  drained  off?  Mejdei 

It  must  be  down  the  gap  through  which  we  have  entered  the  plain,  but  it  is  KerOtu. 
so  level  as  to  puzzle  the  eye. 

Dr.  Robinson  says  it  has  no  proper  outlet ;  which  is  scarcely  correct,  since  it 
is  drained  off  south-west  into  Wady  es  Sh'ab,  and  south-east  below  Rameh  by 
the  Wady  Sulemiyeh.  This  Mejdel  Keriira  is  rather  pretty,  with  its  white 
dome  over  some  Moslem  saint  or  other.  The  ruins  of  Qabera  lie  over  that  hill 
to  the  south-east  about  three  miles ;  it  was  celebrated  in  the  wars  of  Josephus, 
and  was  then  an  important  town  of  Galilee.  Here  on  our  left  are  Deir  el  Asad 
and  el  Ba'any  close  together :  they  have  large  remains  of  antiquity  about  them 
—more,  indeed,  than  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  these  Galilean  villages.  We 
have  now  a  rather  blind  path  along  the  base  of  these  northern  mountains  for  a 
mile  due  east  to  Nehf,  below  wluch  is  the  regular  road  up  the  valley  to  Seijur. 
Both  these  are  ancient  sites. 

What  a  prodigious  flock  of  sheep  is  wending  this  way  down  the  valley !  sheep 
Whence  do  they  come,  and  what  brings  them  along  this  unfrequented  route  ?  JJJJJJj^*" 

Several  months  ago  they  started  from  the  plains  around  and  south  of  the 
head-waters  of  the  Euplirates,  and  they  are  now  on  their  way  to  Acre,  and 
other  towns  along  the  coast  The  East  is,  and  has  ever  been,  the  land  of  sheep, 
as  the  Mississippi  valley  is  of  swine.  Job  had  14,000  sheep,1  ami  Solomon  sacri- 
ficed 120,000  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple.2  Nor  will  these  numbers  seem 
incredible  when  examined  and  compared  with  what  now  exists  in  this  country. 
Every  year  sheep  are  brought  down  from  the  north  in  such  multitudes  as  The  hud 
to  confound  the  imagination.  In  1853  the  interior  route  was  unsafe,  and  all  ot§h**»- 
had  to  be  passed  along  the  sea-board.  During  the  months  of  November  and 
December  the  whole  line  of  coast  was  covered  with  them :  they  came  from 
Northern  Syria  and  from  Mesopotamia ;  and  their  shepherds,  in  dress,  manners, 
and  language,  closely  resemble  those  of  Abraham  and  Job,  as  I  believe.  At  a 
distance  the  flocks  look  exactly  like  droves  of  hogs  going  to  Cincinnati ;  their 
progress  is  quite  as  slow,  and  their  motions  are  very  similar.  The  shepherds  How 
"put  a  space  between  drove  and  drove,"8  and  then  lead  on  softly,  as  Jacob's  drWen- 
shepherds  did,  and  for  the  same  reason.  If  they  over-drive  them  the  flock 
dies ;  and  even  with  the  greatest  care  many  give  out,  and,  to  prevent  their  dying 
by  the  wayside,  arc  slaughtered  and  sold  to  the  poor,  or  are  eaten  by  the 
shepherds  themselves.  The  flocks  are  also  constantly  tliinning  off  as  they  go 
south  by  selling  on  all  occasions,  and  thus  the  whole  country  is  supplied.  How 
vast  must  be  the  numbers  when  they  first  set  out  from  the  distant  deserts  of 
the  Euphrates !  Indeed,  those  northern  plains  literally  swarm  with  sheep, 
and  hence  the  supply  never  fails.  When  these  flocks  have  to  be  watered  in  a 
region  where  wells  are  scarce,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  should  be  great  strife, 
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part  as  we  often  read  of  in  patriarchal  history.1  Our  road  passes  south  of  Rameh 
through  these  large  olive  orchards,  planted  among  rocks,  and  left,  in  many 
places,  to  be  choked  with  a  dense  jungle  of  oak  and  other  bushes.  Ami  now 
we  turn  square  round  the  base  of  this  lofty  mountain  southward,  into  the  pretty 
and  well-watered  Wady  Sulemia  (or  Sulamy,  as  it  is  pronounced  here).  It  ha* 
fine  fountains,  and  we  shall  come  upon  some  half-a-dozen  mills  at  least,  hid 
away  in  the  romantic  ravine  below  our  path.  These  green  hiils  are  full  of 
Arab  tents  at  this  season,  and  you  can  now  hear  the  shouts  of  these  wild  men  at 
their  lagging  flocks,  and  also  their  singular  call  to  the  camels  scattered  over 
the  country.  Here,  too,  game  abounds,  and  on  every  side  of  us  the  red-legged 
partridge  is  calling  responsive  to  its  fellows :  it  is  thus  they  welcome  in  the 
coming  twilight.  Our  path  now  bends  round  to  the  east,  having  the  broad 
El  Mu-     wady  Sulemia  on  our  right,  and  cl  Mughar  is  just  before  us.   Here  comes  our 

Bhar*      friend  G  J  to  meet  us  with  his  warm  Arabic  welcome. 

An  Arabic  Aldan  !  Ahlan  we  Sahlan  !  Most  happy  to  see  yoiu  Brother  wrote  that 
welcome  vou  were  C()mmgj  but  I  had  begun  to  despair  of  seeing  you. 

This  interminable  rain  detained  us  prisoners  in  your  house  at  Acre.  But 
first  of  all,  let  us  find  a  place  for  our  tent  I  have  made  a  vow  to  avoid  all 
fellaheen  houses. 

I  cannot  promise  you  very  comfortable  quarters,  but,  such  as  they  are,  you 
are  most  welcome  to  share  them. 

No,  no ;  thank  you.   I  am  not  to  be  caught  that  way.   It  is  well  enough  for 
you,  perhaps,  but  I  should  not  sleep  a  minute ;  and,  lwsidcs,  our  baggage  would 
get  full  of  fleas,  to  annoy  us  for  a  week  to  come. 
eoc*mp-     As  you  like ;  but  there  is  not  a  level  place  in  all  the  village  large  enough  for 
raent  on    t]lc  tent    You  can  pitch  on  the  roof  of  the  house. 

That  will  do  admirably  ;  and  it  will  also  enable  us  to  keep  off  the  villagers, 
who  have  gathered  round  us  like  bees. 

Well,  this  is  something  new.  Arc  you  sure  we  shall  not  break  through  ajtd 
smother,  or  crush  to  death  the  family  IkjIow  ? 

No,  I  am  not.  H  trembles  rather  suspiciously,  but  our  friends  assure  us 
there  is  no  danger. 

Salim  must  find  some  sheltered  place  for  our  horses,  or  they  will  be  unfit 
to  ride  to-morrow.  Poor  things,  they  are  shivering  in  this  cold  mountain 
wind. 

And  now  all  our  inquiries  about  friends,  family,  and  politics  are  answered, 

my  dear  Q  ,  I  wish  to  get  acquainted  with  your  present  whereabouts. 

It  is  all  new  territory  to  me,  and  somewhat  savage.  You  ought  to  make  large 
gains  to  remunerate  you  for  this  rough-and-tumble  life  among  these  fellaheen. 

I  do  not  find  it  disagreeable.  I  am  busy  all  day  long ;  the  place  is  healthy, 
the  people  respectful  and  easily  managed,  and  the  proceeds  of  this  farming 
ojieration  quite  satisfactory.   We  are  nearly  through  with  oil-pressing,  and, 
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although  the  crows  have  destroyed  many  thousand  piastres  worth  of  olives,  we  chapter 
shall  still  make  a  handsome  profit.  xxni. 
The  orchards,  I  see,  are  very  extensive. 

Altogether  too  large  for  the  population ;  and  so,  also,  there  is  far  more  Olive  col- 
orable land  than  thev  can  cultivate.   There  are  thousands  of  olive-trees  so  turc- 
completely  enveloped  with  thorny  jungle  that  we  cannot  gather  even  what 
grows  on  them.   If  this  jungle  were  cleared  away,  and  the  land  properly 
dressed,  we  should  at  once  double  the  crop.   I  am  doing  something  at  it,  but  improYc- 
these  people  are  so  lazy  that  but  slow  progress  is  made  ;  in  fact,  they  are  ment8, 
afraid  to  increase  the  number  of  bearing  trees,  lest  their  taxes  should  also  be 
raised  upon  them.   Thus  a  bad  government  paralyzes  all  desire  to  improve. 

Wliat  are  these  people  ? 

Druses  and  Greek  Christians ;  and  the  same  mixture  of  sects  prevails  in 
Hameh  and  other  places. 

This  Rameh  seems  to  be  a  large  and  importaut  village. 

About  the  same  size  as  el  Mughar.  They  are  very  anxious  that  I  should 
farm  their  village  also,  but  I  have  already  quite  as  much  on  my  hands  as  I 
can  manage. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  Raman  of  Naphtali,  and  this  ruin  above  your  Ramah  of 
village,  called  'Ain  Hazur,  is  the  En-Hazor,  I  suppose,  given  by  Joshua  to  the  N»PiuaU. 
same  tribe.1 

Indeed  !   I  did  not  know  that  our  place  was  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
El  Mughar  is  not,  but  'Ain  Hazur  is.   What  do  you  call  this  broad  wady 
south  of  you  ? 
Sulaniy. 

Are  there  any  ruins  of  this  name  in  the  wady  ? 

Yes  ;  they  lie  between  tliis  and  Deir  Hanna,  that  castle  to  the  south-west,  Places  in 
which  you  must  have  seen  as  you  came  toward  our  village,— but  they  arc  in-  JjJjJ^j 
considerable. 

They  are  undoubtedly  the  remains  of  that  Salamin  which  was  fortified  by 
Josephus.2   Is  this  wady  ever  called  Rttbudiyeh  ? 

There  is  a  mined  village  of  that  name  in  it,  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  south- 
east of  us,  and  between  that  and  the  lake  it  takes  the  name  «»f  the  village. 

What  is  that  place  on  the  opposite  ridge  of  this  wady  ? 

It  is  'Ailaban ;  and  over  the  hill  beyond  is  another  called  Sabiina. 

Where  is'Arraby  ?  Accordingto  Josephus,  it  must  be  somewhere  in  this  region. 

It  is  west  of  Deir  Hanna,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  wady.  You  ought  to 
ride  over  to  this  Deir.  The  castle  built  by  the  Dahar  family  of  Acre  is  still  in- 
habited, and  is  worth  visiting.  There  was  an  ancient  ruin  there,  from  which 
it  took  its  name  Deir.   Farther  west  is  SukhnSn. 

That  is  Sogane,  several  times  mentioned  by  Josephus.  Is  not  Yakuk  in 
tliis  neighbourhood  ? 
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East  of  us,  and  directly  above  the  plain  of  Geuncsaret 

The  similarity  of  name  suggests  tluit  it  is  the  site  of  the  Ilukkok  given  to 
Naphtali,1  hut  I  think  this  doubtful.  I  see  not  how  any  border  line  of  that 
tribe  could  be  drawn  through  Y&kuk,  unless,  indeed,  the  territory  of  that 
great  tribe  reached  far  down  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 

Do  yon  find  much  trouble  in  conducting  your  agricultural  speculations  among 
this  people  ? 

The  greatest  difficulties  arise  from  dishonesty  of  the  agents  or  wakkeds. 
Though  I  am  on  the  ground,  and  watch  everything  closely,  yet  these  men  rob 
me  right  and  left.  I  lose  most  by  the  peculations  of  those  who  oversee  the 
gathering  of  olives  ;  and  in  the  time  of  threshing,  unless  I  look  strictly  at  the 
operations  in  person,  I  would  be  robbed  of  a  large  part  of  my  harvest.  The 
emirs  and  sheikhs,  who  commit  this  oversight  to  their  servants,  and  the 
government,  tbat  deputes  officers  to  gather  its  portion  from  the  public  lands, 
of  course  suffer  still  more  severely. 

No  doubt ;  and  yet  the  system  followed  by  the  present  government  for  gather- 
ing up  the  produce  of  the  country  seems  to  be  very  ancient  Most  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  engaged  largely  in  agriculture.  Besides  arable  lands 
for  tillage,  they  had  vine-yards,  and  olive-yards,  and  flocks,  and  camels,  ami 
asses ;  and  they  had  agents  like  your  wakkedsy  and  doubtless  just  as  dishonest 
and  oppressive.  In  1  Chronicles  xxvii.  25-31  we  have  a  full  list  of  these 
gentlemen  appointed  by  David :  Jehonathan  was  over  the  store-houses  in  the 
fields.  In  the  Huleh,  and  on  the  great  plains  of  Askelon  and  Gaza,  I  saw 
large  low  huts  built  in  the  open  country  to  store  away  the  produce  directly 
from  the  threshing-floors,  thence  to  be  carried  home,  as  occasion  required. 
Such,  I  suppose,  were  David's  store-houses  in  the  fields.  Then  follows  a  list 
of  wakkecls  over  vineyards,  over  olive-trees,  and  even  over  the  sycamores, 
whose  fruit  is  now  generally  given  to  the  poor. 

It  seems  to  me  to  result,  as  a  necessary  deduction,  that  the  reigning  power 
in  this  country  always  pursued  the  ruinous  policy  of  confiscating  lands  and 
property,  and  retaining  them  in  their  own  hand,  very  much  as  the  Turkish 
government  does  now ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  find  so  many  places 
mentioned  as  deserts  in  the  Bible  history.  The  excuse  for  this  agricultural 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  ancient  times  no  doubt  was,  that  the 
amount  of  money  circulating  among  a  people  entirely  agricultural  or  pastoral 
was  small ;  the  king  must  therefore  necessarily  take  his  taxes  in  kind,  and 
depend  for  a  large  portion  of  his  revenues  upon  the  produce  of  the  royal  do- 
mains. But  the  Turkish  government  is  pressed  by  no  such  necessity.  The 
whole  oppressive  and  ruinous  system,  by  which  large  tracts  of  fertile  territory 
are  converted  into  deserts,  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  the  government  lands 
sold  to  those  who  cultivate  the  soil. 

Your  remark  about  stealing  from  the  threshing-tloors  suggests  the  reason 
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why  Boaz  slept  on  his  that  night  when  he  was  visited  by  Ruth.1  As  he  was  chaptii 
evidently  a  man  of  property,  who  employed  many  reapers,  and  did  not  work  *xm- 
himself,  it  must  have  been  some  urgent  reason  that  could  induce  him  to  sleep  Boaz. 
in  the  open  field  among  his  workmen. 

No  doubt  it  was  because  he  could  not  trust  his  servants  ;  and  what  he  did 
must  be  done  now.  The  owner,  or  some  faithful  agent,  has  to  remain  at  the 
floor  day  and  night 

We  encountered  a  drove  of  cattle  to-day,  some  of  which  were  fighting 
furiously ;  and  the  herdsman,  endeavouring  to  part  them,  was  in  danger  of 
being  pushed  over  and  gored  to  death  by  one  of  the  belligerents.  I  had  previously 
imagined  that  the  cattle  of  this  country  must  have  greatly  degenerated  since 
the  days  when  Moses  thought  it  necessary  to  ordain  that  the  ox  which  gored  a 
man  should  he  stoned,  and  his  carcass  thrown  away ;  and  if  he  killed  any  one, 
and  was  previously  known  to  be  vicious,  the  owner  also  should  be  put  to  death, 
because  he  did  not  keep  him  in.2 

Danger  from  this  source  has  not  ceased,  especially  among  the  half-wild  Oxen  gor~ 
droves  that  range  over  the  luxuriant  pastures  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  !llff* 
And  the  law  is  still  more  in  place  which  ordained  that,  "  if  one  man's  ox  hurt 
another's  that  he  die,  then  they  shall  sell  the  live  ox,  and  divide  the  money  of 
it;  and  the  dead  ox  also  they  shall  divide." 8  If  this  admirable  statute  were  Law  of 
faithfully  administered,  it  would  prevent  many  angry  and  sometimes  fatal  Mose*> 
feuds  between  herdsmen,  and  at  the  same  time  would  be  a  very  fair  adjust- 
ment of  the  questions  of  equity  that  grow  out  of  such  accidents. 

Josephus  very  justly  boasts  of  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  their  great  law-  Humanity 
giver,  shown  in  minute  regulations  of  this  nature ;  and  he  gives  as  instances  ^^te 
not  only  these  ordinances  which  we  have  noticed,  but  also  another,  of  the  rtgni*- 
necessity  for  which  I  had  a  very  practical  intimation  this  afternoon.   Found-  tkw* 
ing  his  remark  upon  Exodus  xxi  33,  34,  he  says,  "  Let  those  that  dig  a  well  or 
a  pit  be  careful  to  lay  planks  over  them,  and  so  keep  them  shut  up ;  not  in 
order  to  hinder  any  persons  from  drawing  water,  but  that  there  may  be  no 
danger  of  falling  into  them."4  I  came  near  falling  into  an  uncovered  well  this  Open 
afternoon,  when  peering  about  an  old  ruin ;  and  such  accidents  are  not  uncom- 
mon. A  friend  of  mine  lost  a  valuable  horse  in  that  way ;  and,  according  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  the  owner  of  the  pit  should  have  paid  the  price  of  the  horse.5  I 
have  teen  astonished  at  the  recklessness  with  which  wells  and  pits  are  left  un- 
covered and  unprotected  all  over  this  country.   It  argues  a  disregard  of  life 
which  is  highly  criminal.   I  once  saw  a  blind  man  walk  right  into  one  of  these 
unprotected  wells.   He  fell  to  the  bottom,  but,  as  it  was  soft  sand,  he  was  not 
so  much  injured  as  frightened. 

March  20th.  You  are  a  late  riser,  my  dear  G  .   I  have  had  a  long 

ramble  over  your  domains,  enjoying  the  bright  morning  and  the  charming 
scenery.   The  prospect  over  the  hills,  and  down  the  broad  wady  Sulamy,  and 
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part    the  ravine  of  Riibudtyeh  to  the  lake,  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  But  much  land 
"•     lies  waste  that  might  be  tilled,  and  it  is  sad  to  see  so  many  olive-trees  entangled 
in  jungles  of  thorns  and  bushes. 

Much  of  this  is  owing  to  causes  which  we  were  discussing  last  night,  but  still 
more  to  the  laziness  of  the  people.  A  few  are  tolerably  industrious,  but  the 
majority  are  far  otherwise. 
Laziness  Laziness  seems  to  have  been  a  very  prevalent  vice  in  this  country  from  days 
of  natives.  0f  giving  rise  to  a  multitude  of  popular  proverbs,  which  the  wise  man  has 
preserved  in  his  collection.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  other  subject  so  often 
mentioned,  or  so  richly  and  scornfully  illustrated  by  Solomon  as  this.  His 
rebuke  of  the  sluggard,  drawn  from  the  habits  of  the  ant,  is  very  appropriate 
and  suggestive.1  We  need  not  now  "  consider  her  ways"  in  general,  for  all 
the  world  is  or  may  be  familiar  with  them.  There  are  some  circumstances, 
however,  mentioned  in  this  passage,  which  must  have  been  suggested  by  actual 
The  ant  life  in  this  country.  Thus  the  fact  that  the  ant  will  faithfully  and  persever- 
ingly  work  without  guide,  or  overseer,  or  ruler,  is  very  striking.  When  I  began 
to  employ  workmen  in  this  country,  nothing  annoyed  me  more  than  the  neces- 
sity to  hire  also  an  overseer,  or  to  fulfil  this  office  myself.  But  I  soon  found 
that  this  was  universal  and  strictly  necessary.  Without  an  overseer  very  little 
work  woidd  be  done,  and  nothing  as  it  should  be.  The  workmen,  every  way 
unlike  the  ant,  will  not  work  at  all  unless  kept  to  it  and  directed  in  it  by  an 
overseers,  overseer,  who  is  himself  a  perfect  specimen  of  laziness.  He  does  absolutely 
nothing  but  smoke  his  pipe,  order  this,  scold  that  one,  and  discuss  the  how 
and  the  why  with  the  men  themselves,  or  with  idle  passers-by,  who  are  strangely 
prone  to  enter  earnestly  into  everybody's  business  but  their  own.  This  over- 
seeing often  costs  more  than  the  work  overseen.  Now  the  ants  manage  far 
better.  Every  one  attends  to  his  own  business,  and  does  it  well. 
improTi-  In  another  respect  these  provident  creatures  read  a  very  necessary  lesson  to 
denco.  Oriental  sluggards.  In  all  warm  climates  there  is  a  ruinous  want  of  calctda- 
tiou  and  forecast.  Having  enough  for  the  current  day,  men  are  reckless  as  to 
the  future.  The  idea  of  sickness,  misfortune,  or  the  necessities  of  old  age 
exercise  but  little  influence ;  they  are  not  provident  "  to  lay  up  for  a  rainy 
day "  or  dreary  winter.  Yet  all  these  occasions  come  upon  them,  and  they 
wake  to  want  and  pinching  poverty.  Now  the  ant  provideth  her  meat  in 
summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest  All  summer  long,  and  espe- 
cially in  harvest,  every  denizen  of  their  populous  habitations  is  busy.  As  we 
walk  or  ride  over  the  grassy  plains,  we  notice  paths  leading  in  all  directions 
from  their  subterranean  granaries ;  at  first  broad,  clean,  and  smooth,  like  roads 
near  a  city,  but  constantly  branching  off  into  smaller  and  less  distinct,  until 
they  disappear  in  the  herbage  of  the  plain.  Along  these  converging  paths 
hurry  thousands  of  ants,  thickening  inward  untU  it  becomes  an  unbroken 
column  of  busy  beings  going  in  search  of,  or  returning  with  their  food  for  future 
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need  ;  there  is  no  loitering  or  jostling  ;  every  one  knows  bis  business,  and  does  chapter 
not  intermeddle  with  others.   No  thorouglifare  of  largest  city  is  so  crowded  xxnu 
or  better  conducted  than  these  highways  to  the  ant-hills.  They  are  great 
robbers,  however,  and  plunder  by  night  as  well  ns  by  day ;  and  the  farmer 
must  keep  a  sharp  eye  to  his  floor  in  harvest,  or  they  will  abstract  a  large 
quantity  of  grain  in  a  single  night 

Speaking  of  ants,  what  could  have  induced  Herodotus  to  write  that  alisurd  Herodotus 
story  about  the  ants  in  India,  "  larger  than  a  fox  and  less  tlian  a  dog,"  which  0Q  MU* 
dug  up  gold,  and  tore  to  pieces  those  who  came  to  gather  it,  and  much  more 
to  the  same  purport  ? 

As  to  Herodotus,  he  was  a  most  courageous  retailer  of  anecdotes,  and  used 
the  privilege  of  great  travellers  without  reserve.  That  Pliny  should  quote  this 
fable  is  truly  surprising.— See  Herodotus,  170. 

How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  0  sluggard  ?  Up,  drowsy  fool !  no  longer  fold 
your  hands  in  idleness,  or  the  day  of  ]X)verty  will  overtake  you,  as  surely  as  a 
who  steadily  travels  on  will  come  to  the  end  of  his  journey.  Though  you 
it  not,  yet  the  time  of  want  draws  near,  direct  and  sure,  and  stern  as  an 
armed  man  who  comes  to  bind  and  plunder.1 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  intensely  Solomon  hated  this  vice,  and  in  how  Solomon^ 
many  ways  he  gave  expression  to  his  aborrence  and  contempt  of  the  sluggard.  ^*|£c  of 
Thus,  "  The  slotliful  man  roasteth  not  that  which  he  took  in  hunting."  2  The  *  ° 
most  good-for-notliing  fellow  may  be  roused  by  the  excitement  of  the  chase  to 
endure  the  fatigue  of  hunting,  but,  when  this  violent  stimulus  is  past,  he  is 
too  indolent  even  to  roast  the  game  he  has  taken  with  so  much  toil.  Again, 
"Thesoulof  the  sluggard  desireth,  and  hath  nothing."8  Thus,  too, "  he  is  brother 
to  him  who  is  a  great  waster,"4  and  "  he  coveteth  greedily  all  day  long,"  and  hath 
nothing,  for  "  his  hands  refuse  to  labour."  6  "  The  way  of  the  slotliful  is  as  an 
hedge  of  thorns:"6  it  pricks,  lacerates,  and  entangles  the  miserable  wretch, 
Slothfulness  produces  a  sickly  timidity,  and  is  ever  fruitfid  and  expert  in  rais- 
ing idle  objections  and  imaginary  dangers.  "  There  is  a  lion  without ;  I  shall  be 
slain  in  the  streets."  7  "He  will  not  plough  by  reason  of  the  cold  ;"  8  and  as 
ploughing  and  sowing  cannot  be  carried  on  until  the  winter  rains  commence, 
he  neglects  altogether  to  sow  his  fields,  "therefore  shall  he  beg  in  harvest,  and 
have  nothing."  I  have  often  pitied  the  farmer  when  ploughing  in  the  cold 
rains  and  pitiless  winds,  and  it  requires  more  decision  of  character  than  belongs 
to  a  sluggard  to  bear  up  against  them ;  he  therefore  retreat*  into  his  hut, 
kindles  a  little  fire,  and  dozes  away  his  time  by  the  side  of  it,  enveloped  in 
pungent  smoke.  Nor  will  he  be  roused:  "  A  little  more  sleep,  a  little  more 
folding  of  the  hands."  As  the  door  on  his  hinges,  so  the  sluggard  on  his  bed 
rolls  back  and  forth  with  many  a  creak  and  weary  groan.  He  will  put  forth 
more  arguments  for  his  base  conduct  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a  reasou. 
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part    There  U  a  lion  in  the  streets ;  it  is  too  cold  or  too  hot,  too  wet  or  too  dry,  too 
11  •     early  or  too  late,  time  plenty  or  the  time  is  past,  the  opportunity  lost,  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum.  "  The  slothful  hideth  his  hand  in  his  bosom ;  it  grieveth 
him  to  bring  it  again  to  his  mouth." 1 
nin«tr».      Our  Arab  anecdotes  go  far  beyond  Solomon.  A  favourite  illustration  of 
lizitiML    extreme  laziness  is  the  case  of  a  man  that  would  not  turn  his  bead  over  on  his 
pillow,  though  the  muddy  water  leaking  through  the  roof  fell  plump  into  his 
eye  I  But  that  description  in  the  24th  chapter  of  Proverbs  is  the  one  which 
The  Add  strikes  me  as  most  appropriate  to  my  poor  fellaheen :  "  I  went  by  the  field  of 

•Ui'Xrd.  tlie  slotm<ul>  ^  by  tne  vinevard  of  tlic  man       of  understanding ;  and,  lo,  it 
ugUttr    was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof,  and. 
the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down." 

Yes,  that  is  true  to  nature,  and  to  actual  life  in  all  its  details.  The  stone 
terraces  and  garden  walls  soon  tumble  down  when  neglected  ;  and  this,  beyond 
any  country  I  have  seen,  is  prolific  in  thorns  and  thistles.  All  your  vineyards 
in  this  region  are  covered  with  them,  and  so  thousands  of  your  valuable  olive- 
trees  are  completely  choked  up  with  briers  and  thorns,  and  their  owners  are 
too  shiftless  and  indolent  to  clear  them  away. 

As  you  are  a  large  manufacturer  of  olive  oil,  I  must  embrace  the  opportunity 
to  examine  into  this  operation  to-day. 
ou?e-        We  are  nearly  through  pressing  for  this  year,  but  there  is  one  mutruf  still 
p reading.   m  ojieratioii  down  by  the  brook  Sulamy,  to  w  hich  we  can  walk  after  breakfast. 
Does  it  not  injure  the  quality  of  the  oil  to  keep  the  olives  so  long  / 
Not  materially,  if  proper  care  be  taken  to  prevent  heating  and  fermentation. 
Our  olives  are  now  quite  black,  and  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  matter 
might  think  them  altogether  spoiled ;  and  yet,  as  you  will  see,  the  oil  is  clear 
and  sweet,  and  the  yield  is  equally  good. 
What  is  the  difference  between  a  mutruf  and  a  m'aserah  ? 
The  m'«-      The  m'aserah  is  worked  by  hand,  and  is  only  used  for  the  olives  which  fall 
,elttl,•      first  in  autumn,  before  the  rains  of  winter  raise  the  brooks  which  drive  the 
ttitttrul   The  olives  for  the  m'aserah  are  ground  to  a  pulp  in  circular  stone 
basins  by  rolling  a  large  stone  wheel  over  them.   The  mass  is  then  put  into 
small  baskets  of  straw-work,  which  are  placed  one  upon  another,  between  two 
upright  posts,  and  pressed  by  a  screw  which  moves  in  the  beam  or  entablature 
from  above,  like  the  screw  in  the  standing-press  of  a  bookbinder,  or  else  by  a 
beam-lever.   After  this  first  pressing,  the  pulp  is  taken  out  of  the  baskets,  put 
into  large  copper  pans,  and,  being  sprinkled  with  water,  is  heated  over  a  fire, 
and  again  pressed  as  before.   This  finishes  the  process,  aud  the  oil  is  put 
away  in  jars  to  use,  or  in  cisterns,  to  be  kept  for  future  market. 
ni«  ma-      The  mutruf  is  driven  like  an  ordinary  mill,  except  that  the  apparatus  for 
tnit       beating  up  the  olives  is  an  upright  cylinder,  with  iron  cross-bars  at  the  lower 
end.   This  cylinder  turns  rapidly  in  a  hollow  tube  of  stone-work,  into  which 
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the  olives  are  thrown  from  above,  and  beaten  to  a  pulp  by  the  revolving  crow-  oh  Apnea 
bam   The  interior  of  the  tube  is  kept  hot,  so  that  the  mass  is  taken  out  below  X*I1L 
sufficiently  heated  to  cause  the  oil  to  run  freely.   The  same  baskets  are  used 
as  in  the  m'aserah,  but  the  press  is  a  beam-lever,  with  heavy  weights  at  the 
end.   This  process  is  repeated  a  second  time,  as  in  the  m'aserah,  and  then  the 
refuse  is  thrown  away. 
Well,  these  mutrufs  are  about  as  filthy  as  any  place  I  ever  explored, 

and  the  machinery  is  rude  and  clumsy  in  the  extreme.   Mr.  B  told  me 

recently  that  he  had  started  a  inutruf  at  Nablus,  with  European  machinery,  on  European 
quite  a  new  plan,  and  that  the  work  was  done  much  cheaper  and  more  expe-  ^*chin- 
ditiously ;  the  oil  was  clearer,  and  there  was  a  gain  of  about  thirty  per  cent, 
in  the  quantity.  Certainly  a  little  science  applied  to  the  matter  would  greatly 
improve  this  important  branch  of  Syrian  agriculture.  The  m'aserah  is, 
however,  the  machinery  used  from  the  most  remote  times,  as  we  know  from 
the  basins,  and  wheels  to  crush  the  olives,  still  found  in  the  ruins  of  old  towns. 
The  huge  stones  upon  the  tops  of  the  upright  posts  prove  conclusively  that 
the  ancients  knew  nothing  of  the  screw,  but  employed  beam-presses,  as  in 
your  niatrufs. 

Beam-presses  are  also  employed  in  the  m'aserah  to  tliis  day,  and  I  think  the 
use  of  screws  is  quite  modern. 
Have  you  any  process  for  clarifying  the  oil  I 

None  whatever,  except  to  let  it  gradually  settle  on  the  lees  in  the  cisterns 
or  large  jars  in  which  it  is  kept 

Certain  villages  arc  celebrated  all  over  the  country  for  producing  oil  parti- 
cularly  clear  and  sweet,  and  it  commands  a  high  price  for  table  use. 

Berjah,  for  example,  above  Neby  Yunas,  Deir  Mimas  in  Merj  Aiun,  and  et 
Tireh  in  Carmel.  But  the  process  there  is  very  different  The  olives  are  first 
mashed  us  in  the  mdtruf,  and  then  stirred  rapidly  in  a  large  kettle  of  hot 
water.  The  oil  is  thus  separated,  and  rises  to  the  top,  when  it  is  skimmed  off 
without  pressing.  The  refuso  is  then  throwu  into  vats  of  cold  water,  and  an 
inferior  oil  is  gathered  from  the  surface,  which  is  only  fit  for  making  soap. 

Micah  speaks  of  treading  out  olives  with  the  feet.1   Is  this  ever  done  now  ?  Treading 

Not  that  I  know  of.  And  it  could  only  be  done  when  the  olives  have  been  out  oUTe*« 
kept  untd  they  are  very  soft,  as  mine  are  at  present. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  blight,  which  has  nearly  destroyed  the  grapes 
all  over  this  country  for  the  last  few  years,  and  which  has  ruined  the  vineyards 
through  the  south  of  Europe,  has  also  attacked  the  olives  this  year.  Have  you 
noticed  anything  of  the  kind  in  your  orchards  ? 

There  have  been,  perhaps,  more  withered  olives  than  usual,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  was  from  this  blight  They  do  not  show  the  same  symptoms.  The 
olive  dries  up  without  developing,  and  falls  off ;  but  there  is  noue  of  that 
whitish  mould,  nor  that  offensive  smell  of  corruption  which  the  grape-blight 
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part    occasions.   The  vineyards  in  this  region  are  utterly  ruined,  and  the  j>eople 
1       have  cut  them  down  and  sowed  the  land  with  grain.   This  great  calamity  acta 
Grape-     very  mysteriously.  The  vines  blossom  and  the  young  grapes  srt  as  usual,  but, 
blight.     fioon  after,  a  silvery  grey  mould  spreads  over  them,  and  as  they  enlarge  they 
corrupt,  with  a  very  peculiar  and  offensive  odour.  Whole  vineyards  are  thus 
ruined.  There  is  this  also  strange  about  it :  one  year  it  attacks  the  vines  raised 
on  poles  and  running  on  trees,  and  those  lying  on  the  ground  escape ;  the  next 
year  it  is  the  reverse.   Some  vineyards,  exposed  to  the  winds,  are  wholly  de- 
stroyed; others,  sheltered  from  them,  are  uninjured.   And  again  this  is 
reversed.   Hitherto  no  explanation  has  appeared  to  account  for  the  calamity 
itself  or  for  its  eccentricities. 
Origin  at      Moses  and  the  prophets  assign  such  visitations,  without  hesitation,  to  the 
tatton**  <^8l^easure  0I*  God-   Moses  says  expressly  that  God  would  thus  punish  the  in- 
habitants for  their  sins :  "  Thou  shalt  plant  vineyards,  and  dress  them,  but  shalt 
neither  drink  of  the  wine,  nor  gather  the  grapes :  for  the  worms  shall  eat  them. 
Thou  shalt  have  olive-trees  throughout  all  thy  coasts,  but  thou  shalt  not  anoint 
thyself  with  the  oil :  for  thine  olive  shall  cast  his  fruit." 1  And  the  sacred  pen- 
men often  speak  of  blasting  and  mildew  as  chastisements  sent  directly  from 
God.    It  seems  very  natural  to  refer  like  j  udgments  in  this  same  land,  and  upon 
a  people  whose  moral  and  religious  character  so  closely  resemble  those  to  whom 
the  thrcatenings  were  first  addressed,  to  the  same  source.   The  people  them- 
selves do,  in  fact,  thus  trace  them  back—"  For  the  greatness  of  our  sins,"  is  the 
universal  proverb. 

Can  it  be  mere  imagination  that  there  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  the  provi- 
dential dispensations  experienced  in  this  land  1   I  think  not.    Ccrtaiidy  in 
Pale*;™  olden  times  there  was  much  that  was  peculiar.   God  so  made  this  land  of 
tuTphyd?  Canaan  that  its  physical  conformation  should  furnish  appropriate  types  and 
c«i  struo-  emblems,  through  wliich  spiritual  mysteries  and  invisible  realities  should  l«e 
ture.       developed,  and  so  pictured  to  the  eye  and  the  imagination  as  to  affect  the  heart 
of  man.   These  mountains  point  to  heaven,  this  sunken  Sea  of  Death  to  still 
lower  depths.   The  valleys,  the  plains,  the  brooks  and  fountains,  from  the 
swellings  of  Jordan  to  the  waters  of  Siloah,  that  go  softly  from  under  the  altar 
of  God,  all  were  so  made  and  disposed  as  to  shadow  forth  dimly,  but  all  the 
more  impressively,  divine  revelations  needful  for  universal  man.   There  are  no 
other  groupings  of  natural  objects  so  significant ;  no  other  names  on  earth  can 
be  substituted  in  our  spiritual  vocabiUary  for  these,  and  what  they  formerly 
taught  they  teach  now,  and  ever  will,  to  all  coming  generations.   It  is  this 
which  invests  even  the  physical  features  of  Palestine  with  an  interest  and  An 
importance  which  can  belong  to  no  other  land.   Jordan  is  much  more  than  a 
mere  river  of  water,  Zion  infinitely  dearer  than  any  ordinary  mass  of  rock ;  in 
a  word,  the  divine  Architect  constructed  this  country  after  a  model,  infolding 
in  itself,  and  unfolding  to  the  world,  the  dark  mysteries  of  the  life  that  is,  and 
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of  that  which  is  to  be— of  redemption  and  heaven,  of  perdition  and  hell.   And  ouaptsi 

¥¥111 

these  physical  features  are  still  preserved  unchanged,  to  teach  the  same  great  *  * 

truths  to  every  successive  generation.  So  God's  more  direct  and  daily  provi-  And  in  ltt 
dences  toward  this  country  and  its  inhabitants  are  made  to  repeat  the  same  o*AJj»y 
lessons  that  were  addressed  to  ancient  tribes,  and  their  significance  thcu  ex- 


pounded by  divine  teachers.  Thus  it  is  that  blighting  and  mildew  come,  as 
they  came  of  old,  we  know  not  how ;  God  sends  them.  Thus  come  famine 
and  dearth,  when  "  the  heaven  that  is  over  thy  head  is  as  brass,  and  the  earth, 
that  is  under  thee  as  iron  and  the  Lord  sends  the  burning  sirocco  with  its 
rain  of  powder  and  dust,  and  summons  his  great  army  of  locusts,  and  the  cater- 
pillar, and  the  palmer-worm,  to  devour.  Thus,  too,  even  in  our  day,  he  rises  at 
times  to  shake  terribly  the  earth,  and  overwhelm  the  cities  of  the  guilty. 

There  is  much  more  than  a  mere  fortuitous  conjunction  of  accidents  in  these 
and  a  hundred  other  items  which  might  be  mentioned.   I  can  scarcely  lift  my 
eye  without  lighting  upon  something  which  repeats  those  lessons  which  God 
himself  here  taught  to  generations  long  since  dead  and  gone.   These  poor 
women  who  are  cutting  up  mallows  by  the  bushes  to  mingle  with  their  broth,  Mallows, 
are  only  doing  that  which  want  and  famine,  divinely  sent,  compelled  the  soli- 
tary to  do  in  the  days  of  Job.2  And  again :  those  men  who  have  cleared  away 
the  earth,  and  are  laying  the  axe  at  the  very  roots  of  that  tree,  in  order  to  hew 
it  down  for  firewood,  are  repeating  the  formula  by  which  the  Baptist  teaches, 
that  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  Tree*— 
is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire."  8  Your  fellaheen  value  trees  only  as  they  T"ltte  ot 
bear  good  fruit :  all  others  arc  ait  down  as  cumberers  of  the  ground ;  and  they 
cut  them  from  the  very  root,  as  John  had  seen  them  in  his  day.  And  yet  once 
more :  this  man,  with  his  load  of  dry  weeds  and  grass,  is  going  to  remind  us,  at 
his  tannur,  of  "the  day  that  shall  burn  as  an  oven,  and  all  the  proud,  and  all  Oven* 
that  do  wickedly,  shall  be  as  stubble."  4  And  we  should  further  learn  from  this 
operation,  that  "  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to- 
morrow is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  0  ye  of  little 
faith  ? "  6  This  lad  who  is  setting  fire  to  these  briers  and  thorns  is  doing  the  very  Briers  *nd 
act  which  typified  to  Paul  the  awful  state  of  those  apostates  whom  it  was  im-  thorn1, 
p»«sible  to  renew  again  unto  repentance.   Oh,  may  We  not  be  like  that  ground 
which  "  beareth  thorns  and  briers— rejected,  and  nigh  Unto  cursing,  whose  end  is 
to  he  burned."6 

He  finds  it  difficult  to  set  the  thorns  on  fire,  for  it  is  too  late  in  the  season. 
Before  the  rains  came  this  whole  mountain  side  was  in  a  blaze.  Thorns  and 
hriers  grow  so  luxuriantly  here,  that  they  must  be  burned  off  always  before  Boi-nto* 
the  plough  can  operate.  The  peasants  watch  for  a  high  wind,  and  then  the  fire 
catches  easily,  and  spreads  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  really  a  beautiful  sort  of 
fire-works,  especially  Been  at  night 


over 
ground. 
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part  This  practice  of  burning  over  the  ground  is  very  ancient  in  other  Uruls  be- 

"'  sides  this,  and  as  there  are  neither  fences  nor  habitations  in  the  open  country 

Burning*  to  be  injured  by  the  fire,  there  is  no  danger  in  it    Every  schoolboy  will  re- 

sround-  member  what  Virgil  sings  about  it  :— 

*'  Long  practice  has  a  sure  lmproyement  fonnd. 
With  kindled  fires  to  barn  the  barren  ground. 
When  the  llcht  stubble,  to  the  flames  resigned. 
Is  driven  along,  and  crackles  In  the  wind." » 

Yes,  but  these  Arab  peasants  would  think  the  poet  but  a  stupid  farmer,  U 
puzzle  himself  with  half  a  dozen  speculations  about  the  possible  way  in  which 
this  burning  is  beneficial ;  as,  whether  the  "hollow  womb  of  the  earth  is  wnrraed 
by  it,"  or  some  "  latent  vice  is  cured,"  or  redundant  humours  "  driven  off,  or 
that  new  breathings"  are  opened  in  the  chapt  earth,  or  the  very  reverse— 

"  That  the  heat  the  gaping  ground  constrains. 
New  knits  the  surface,  and  new  strings  the  veins* 
Lest  soaking  showers  should  pierce  her  secret  seat. 
Or  freezing  Boreas  chill  her  genial  heat, 
Or  scorching  suns  too  violently  beat,"  etc,  etc 

The  Arab  peasant  would  laugh  at  the  whole  of  them,  and  tell  you  that  two 
very  good  reasons  not  mentioned  by  the  poet  were  all-sufficient :  That  it 
destroyed  and  removed  out  of  the  way  of  the  plough  weeds,  grass,  stubble,  and 
thorn-bushes ;  and  that  the  ashes  of  this  consumed  rubbish  was  a  valuaUe 
manure  to  the  land. 

Scrtpturo  David  has  a  terrible  imprecation  against  the  enemies  of  God  in  the  S3d 
allusions.  Pgjjm^  based  upon  this  operation,  perhaps :  "  As  the  fire  burnetii  a  wood, 
and  as  the  flame  setteth  the  mountain  on  fire,  so  persecute  them  with  thy  tem- 
pests, and  make  them  afraid  with  thy  storms."  The  woods  of  this  country  are 
almost  exclusively  on  the  mountains,  and  hence  the  allusion  to  them.  I  liave 
known  several  such  catastrophes  since  I  came  to  Syria,  and  am  always  re- 
minded by  them  of  this  passage. 

In  Nahum  i.  10  the  prophet  has  a  striking  comparison,  or  rather  double 
allusion  to  thorns  and  fire.  Speaking  of  the  wicked,  he  says — "  For  while 
they  be  foldcn  together  as  thorns,  and  while  they  are  drunken  as  drunkards, 
they  shall  be  devoured  as  stubble  fully  dry."  Now  these  thorns,  especially  that 
kind  called  bcllan,  which  covers  the  whole  country,  and  is  that  which  is  thus 
burned,  are  so  folden  together  as  to  be  utterly  inseparable,  and  being  united  by 
thousands  of  small  intertwining  branches,  when  the  torch  is  applied  they  flash 
and  flame  instantly,  like  stubble  fully  dry;  indeed,  the  peasants  always 
select  tliis  bellan,  folden  together,  when  they  want  to  kindle  a  fire  from  their 
matches. 

There  is  another  allusion  to  the  fire  among  thorns,  which  you,  as  a  fanner  in 
this  neighbourhood,  must  have  occasion  to  notice.    Moses  says—"  If  fire 
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break  out  and  catch  in  thorns,  so  that  the  stacks  of  corn,  or  the  standing  corn,  chi  i*tkh 
or  the  field  be  consumed  therewith,  he  that  kindled  the  fire  shall  surely  make  XTllu 
restitution.*1 

Yes,  we  are  obliged  to  charge  our  nature,  or  watchmen,  as  harvest-time  Fire- 
advances,  to  guard  with  the  utmost  care  against  fire.  The  reason  why  "Pre*1,n* 
Moses  mentions  its  catching  among  thorns  only,  I  suppose,  is  because  thorns 
grow  all  round  our  fields,  and  actually  intermingle  with  the  wheat  By  har- 
vest-time, they  are  not  only  dry  themselves,  but  are  choked  up  with  tall 
grass  dry  as  powder.  Fire,  therefore,  catches  in  them  easily,  and  spreads 
with  great  rapidity  and  uncontrollable  fury ;  and  as  the  grain  is  dead  ripe,  it 
is  impossible  to  extinguish  it 

When  I  was  crossing  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  in  1848,  during  harvest,  I  Laws 
stopped  to  lunch  at  'Ain  et  Tiny,  and  my  sen  ant  kindled  a  very  small  fire  to  JJJJJJ^ 
make  a  cup  of  coffee.   A  man,  detached  from  a  company  of  reapers,  came  iro-  Jng"  u 
mediately  and  stood  patiently  by  us  until  we  had  finished,  without  saying  what 
he  wanted.  As  soon  as  we  left,  however,  he  carefully  extinguished  our  little 
fire ;  and  upon  inquiry  I  found  he  had  been  sent  for  that  purpose.  Burck- 
hardt,  while  stopping  at  Tiberias,  hired  a  guide  to  the  caves  in  Wady  el 
Ham&m,  and  says  that  this  man  was  constantly  reproving  him  for  the  careless 
manner  in  which  he  threw  away  the  ashes  from  his  pipe.   He  then  adds,  "  The 
Arabs  who  inhabit  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  invariably  put  to  death  any  per- 
son who  is  known  to  have  been  even  the  innocent  cause  of  firing  the  grass  ; 
and  they  have  made  it  a  public  law  among  themselves,  that,  even  in  the  height 
of  intestine  warfare,  no  one  shall  attempt  to  set  his  enemy's  harvest  on  fire." 
The  ordinance  of  Moses  on  this  subject  was  a  wise  regulation  designed  to  meet 
a  very  urgent  necessity.   To  understand  the  full  value  of  the  law,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  wheat  is  suffered  to  become  dead  ripe,  and  as  dry  as  tinder, 
)>efore  it  is  cut ;  and  further,  that  the  land  is  tilled  in  common,  and  the  grain 
sown  in  one  vast  field,  without  fence,  ditch,  or  hedge,  to  separate  the  individual 
portions.   A  fire  catching  in  any  part,  and  driven  by  the  wind,  would  consume 
the  whole,  and  thus  the  entire  jwpulation  might  be  stripped  of  their  year's  pro- 
visions in  lialf  an  hour. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
EL  MUGH  AR— T  A.BIGA.* 


yics  and  ftp-tree*. 
Tabiga— Tell  Hum. 
Capernaum. 
Springs  of  Tabiga. 
Land  offerers. 
Creeks, 

Calling  of  the  apostlea, 

March  21  at. 

R->nd  to    Oc;k  road  for  this  day  leads  down  to,  and  then  along  the  shore  of  that  beauti- 
a!.aLC     ful  Gcnncsaret,  so  interesting  to  every  Christian  mind,  and  to  the  ruins  of  those 
cities  where  our  Lord  wrought  most  of  his  mighty  works.   We  are  in  the  very 
centre  of  that  region  in  which  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  on  earth, 
and  on  all  sides  are  the  deserted  sites  of  villages  and  towns  which  he  must 
have  visited.   They  have  the  usual  marks  of  antiquity,  but  nothing  is  known 
of  their  history.   His  eye,  however,  saw  them  crowded  with  inhabitants,  and 
from  them  poured  forth  the  thousands  of  Galilee  to  hear  liis  sermons,  eat  his 
miraculous  loaves,  and  be  healed  by  his  divine  skill. 
This  half  hour  has  brought  us  down  in  the  world  immensely. 
Descent.      And  there  is  still  a  heavy  descent  to  the  lake,  which  lies  full  six  hundred 
feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  according  to  my  aneroid.  This  small  plain  which 
we  are  now  crossing  is  called  Kaiseriyeh  (Ca?sarea)  by  some  lost  historical  asso- 
ciation ;  and  below  it  we  must  pick  our  way  over  and  through  a  very  rucky 
■tvaar  for  half  an  hour. 

We  are  passing  over  limestone,  with  strata  dipping  at  a  sharp  angle  into  the 
wady.   I  had  expected  to  find  trap  rock  as  we  approached  the  lake. 

So  we  shall  below  Rfthfidiyeh,  and  the  same  volcanic  formation  contiuues  to 
the  south  of  us  quite  down  to  Beisan.  And  now  we  have  reached  the  bottom 
of  Wady  Sulamy,  and  find  it  entirely  dry.  The  stream  that  drove  the  mills 
west  of  el  Mughar  has  vanished  beneath  the  strata,  only  to  reappear,  how- 
ever, lower  down,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  Rubudiyeh,  and  is  carried  by 


Rnaa  fo  Gennesaret 

Habits  of  fanners. 

Christ's  Instructions  tc  the  twelro  ajwstlcs. 

Round  Fountain. 

Joscphus'  account  of  Qcnncaarct 

The  plain— ThoruA. 

'Aln  et  Tiny. 


•  [In  tills  chapter  we  reach  the  memorable  plain  of  Genneaaret,  and  are  surrounded  by  tho 
scenes  amid  which  our  blessed  Lord  epent  the  chief  part  of  his  public  ministry.  The  question  of 
the  true  site  of  Capernaum  is  raised  towards  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Dr.  Robinson  had  rtxrd  st 
a  fountain  in  the  plain  of  Oennesaret,  called  'Aln  et  liny,  and  Is  followed  in  this  by  Mr.  Porter 
In  the  M  lland-Book  for  Syria  and  Palestine."  Dr.  Thomaou  places  Capernaum  beyond  the  plain 
or  Gennesarrt,  at  Tell  Mum,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan.  Tabiga,  which  Ilea  between  'Aln 
et  Tiny  and  Tell  Httm,  he  retards  as  having  been  a  manufacturing  suburb  of  Capernaum.  So 
that  the  difference  between  htm  and  Dr.  Robinson  is  In  reality  very  small  All  the  three  ptaco* 
are  within  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of  each  otter.— Eft,] 
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canals  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Qennesaret.    This  chapter 
Riibiidiyeh  was  once  a  considerable  town,  as  appears  from  the  extent  of  ground  *XIV* 
cumbered  by  these  shapeless  heaps  of  rubbish. 

These  farmers  about  us  belong  to  el  Mughar,  and  their  land  extends  to  the  Farmer* 
declivity  immediately  above  Gennesaret,  a  distance  of  at  least  eight  miles 
from  their  village.  Our  farmers  would  think  it  hard  to  travel  so  far  before 
they  began  the  day's  work,  and  so  would  these  if  they  had  to  do  it  every  day ; 
but  they  drive  their  oxen  before  them,  carry  bed,  bedding,  and  board,  plough,  Their 
yoke,  and  seed  on  their  donkeys,  and  expect  to  remain  out  in  the  open  country  h*blta- 
until  their  task  is  accomplished.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  enables  them  to 
Jo  so  without  inconvenience  or  injury.  How  very  different  from  the  habits  of 
Western  farmers !  These  men  carry  no  cooking  apparatus,  and,  we  should  think, 
no  provisions.  They,  however,  have  a  quantity  of  their  thin,  tough  bread,  a 
few  olives,  and  perhaps  a  little  cheese,  in  tliat  leathern  bag  which  hangs  from 
their  shoulders— the  "  scrip "  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  with  this  they  are  "Script 
contented.  When  hungry,  they  sit  by  the  fountain,  or  the  brook,  and  eat ;  if 
weary  or  sleepy,  they  throw  around  them  their  loose  'aba,  and  lie  down  on  the 
ground  as  contentedly  as  the  ox  himself.  At  night  they  retire  to  a  cave,  shel- 
tering rock,  or  shady  tree,  kindle  a  fire  of  thorn-bushes,  heat  over  their  stale 
bread,  and  if  they  have  shot  a  bird  or  caught  a  fish,  they  boil  it  on  the  coals ; 
and  thus  dinner  and  supper  in  one  are  achieved  with  the  least  possible  trouble. 
But  their  great  luxury  is  smoking,  and  the  whole  evening  is  whiled  away  in 
whiffing  tobacco  and  bandying  the  rude  jokes  of  the  light-hearted  peasant 
Such  a  life  need  not  be  disagreeable,  nor  is  it  necessarily  a  severe  drudgery  in 
this  delightful  climate.  The  only  tiling  they  dread  is  an  incursion  of  wild 
Arabs  from  beyond  the  lake,  and  to  meet  them  they  are  all  armed  as  if  going 
f-rth  to  war. 

Do  you  suppose  that  this  wallet,  in  which 
they  carry  their  provisions* is  the  "  scrip"  which 
the  disciples  were  directed  not  to  take  in  their 
first  missionary  tours  ? 1 

No  doubt ;  and  the  same,  too,  in  which  the 
young  David  put  the  five  smooth  stones  from  the 
brook.2  All  shepherds  have  them,  and  they  are 
the  fanner's  universal  vade-mecum.    They  are 
merely  the  skins  of  kids  stripped  off  whole,  and 
tanned  by  a  very  simple  process.   By  the  way,  wau.rr. 
the  entire  "outfit"  of  these  first  missionaries  shows  that  they  were  plain  Miwionof 
fishermen,  farmers,  or  shepherds  ;  and  to  such  men  there  was  no  extraordinary  *h^*^re 
self-denial  in  the  matter  or  the  mode  of  their  mission.   We  may  expound  the  *po*1  ** 
"instructions"  given  to  these  primitive  evangelists  somewhat  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner :— Provide  neither  silver,  nor  gold,  nor  brass  in  your  purses.3 

»  Matt  a.  10;  Mark  rl.  8;  Luke  ix  3.  *  1  Sam.  XTiL  4a  »  Matt  x  9,  10. 
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part  You  are  going  to  your  brethren  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  the  best  way 
to  get  to  their  hearts  and  their  confidence  is  to  throw  yourselves  upon  their 
ExpiAn*.  hospitality.  Nor  was  there  any  departure  from  the  simple  manners  of  the 
Hon  of  in-  country  in  this.  At  this  day  the  farmer  sets  out  on  excursions  quite  as  ex- 
Btructjona.  ^gjy^  without  a  para  in  his  purse  ;  and  the  modern  Moslem  prophet  of 
Tarshiha  thus  sends  forth  his  apostles  over  this  identical  region.  Neither  do 
they  encumber  themselves  with  two  coats.  They  are  accustomed  to  sleep  in 
the  garments  they  have  on  during  the  day ;  and  in  this  climate  such  plain 
people  experience  no  inconvenience  from  it  They  wear  a  coarse  shoe,  answer- 
ing to  the  sandal  of  the  ancients,  but  never  take  two  pair  of  them ;  and 
although  the  staff  is  an  invariable  companion  of  all  wayfarers,  they  are  con- 
tent with  one.  Of  course,  such  "  instructions"  can  have  only  a  general  appli- 
cation to  those  who  go  forth,  not  to  neighbours  of  the  same  faith  and  nation, 
but  to  distant  climes,  and  to  heathen  tribes,  and  under  conditions  wholly 
diverse  from  those  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  ;  but  there  are  general  prin- 
ciples involved  or  implied,  which  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  who 
seek  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  masses  of  mankind  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

Why  do  you  suppose  our  Lord  commanded  the  disciples  to  "  salute  no  man 
by  the  way  ?Hl  This  seems  to  be  a  departure  from  the  general  rule,  to  be- 
come all  things  to  all  men.  Would  it  not  appear  very  churlish  and  offensive 
to  refuse  the  salam  even  of  a  stranger  ? 
No  time  It  would ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  prohibition  extended  so  far.  But 
IVsTod.  *ne  dkripl08  wcre  s01^  upon  important  and  urgent  business — they  were  aml«as- 
sadors  from  their  Lord  and  King— and  were  not  to  loiter  by  the  way  in  idle 
conversation  with  friends  whom  they  might  chance  to  meet  The  same  is  now 
required  of  special  messengers.  No  doubt  the  customary  salutations  were 
formal  and  tedious,  as  they  are  now,  particularly  among  Druses  and  other  non- 
Christian  sects,  and  consumed  much  valuable  time.  There  is  also  such  an 
amount  of  insincerity,  lLittery,  and  falsehood  in  the  terms  of  salutation  pre- 
scribed by  etiquette,  that  our  Lord,  who  is  truth  itself,  desired  his  representx*- 
tives  to  dispense  with  them  as  far  as  possible, — perhaps  tacitly  to  rebuke  them. 
These  "  instructions"  were  also  intended  to  reprove  another  propensity  which 
an  Oriental  can  scarcely  resist,  no  matter  how  urgent  his  business.  If  he 
meets  an  acquaintance,  he  must  stop  and  make  an  endless  number  of  inquiries, 
and  answer  as  many.  If  they  come  upon  men  making  a  bargain  or  discussing 
any  other  matter,  they  must  pause  and  intrude  their  own  ideas,  and  enter 
*Wnta  keenly  into  the  business,  though  it  in  no  wise  concerns  them;  and,  more 
dons.  especially,  an  Oriental  can  never  resist  the  temptation  to  assist  where  account* 
are  being  settled  or  mmny  counted  out.  The  clink  of  coin  has  a  positive  fasci- 
nation to  them.  Now,  the  command  of  our  Saviour  strictly  forbade  all  suck 
loiterings.  They  would  waste  time,  distract  attention,  and  in  many  ways  hin- 
der the  prompt  and  faithful  discharge  of  their  important 
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Upon  the  some  principlo  he  forbade  them  to  go  from  house  to  house.1   The  chaptbb 
reason  is  very  obvious  to  one  acquainted  with  Oriental  customs.   When  a  XXIT- 
stranger  arriv  es  in  a  Tillage  or  an  encampment,  the  neighbours,  one  after  an-  Going 
other,  must  invite  him  to  eat  with  them.  There  is  a  strict  etiquette  about  it, 1rom 
involving  much  ostentation  and  hypocrisy ;  and  a  failure  in  the  due  observance  lllZ? 
of  this  system  of  hospitality  is  violently  resented,  and  often  leads  to  aliena- 
tions and  feuds  among  neighbours.  It  also  consumes  much  time,  causes  un- 
usual distraction  of  mind,  leads  to  levity,  and  every  way  counteracts  the 
success  of  a  spiritual  mission.  Od  these  accounts  the  evangelists  were  to  avoid 
these  feasts :  they  were  sent,  not  to  be  honoured  and  feasted,  but  to  call  men 
to  repentance,  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  proclaim  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  at  hand.  They  were,  therefore,  first  to  seek  a  becoming  habitation 
to  lodge  in,  and  there  abide  until  their  work  in  that  city  was  accomplished. 
"  Go  not  from  house  to  house*'  was  a  most  important  precept,  and  all  evan- 
gelists in  our  own  country  must  act  upon  the  spirit  of  it  whenever  they  go 
forth  to  call  men  to  repentance. 

Let  us  now  turn  southward  a  little,  and  examine  'Ain  el  Mudowerah,  the  'A'oeiMa 
famous  Round  Fountain,  which  for  a  long  time  was  supposed  to  mark  the  site  J"  p^';, 
of  Capernaum.  This  Gennesaret  was  and  is  extremely  well  watered.  There 
are  fountains  far  up  Wady  Uamam,  wluch  irrigate  the  south-western  part  of 
it  The  streams  from  Kilbndiyeh  spread  over  the  western  side,  and  the  Round 
Fountain  waters  the  portion  lying  between  it  and  the  lake.  Toward  the  north- 
west the  Nahr  'Amud,  and  the  Leimuny  from  above  Safed,  cross  the  plain  to 
the  lake ;  and  the  north-eastern  part  was  anciently  fertilized  by  the  powerful 
fountains  of  Tabiga.  Here  is  the  Round  Fountain,  covered  up  with  bushes 
and  briers.  Dr.  Robinson  correctly  describes  it  as  "  enclosed  by  a  low  circular 
wall  of  mason-work,  forming  a  reservoir  nearly  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter. 
The  water  is  perhaps  two  feet  deep,  beautifully  limpid  and  sweet,  bubbling 
up  find  flowing  out  rapidly  in  a  large  stream  to  water  the  plain  below." 

Josephus  thus  boasts  of  the  fertility  of  Gennesaret :  "  Its  nature  is  wonder-  Jovphns* 


ful  as  well  as  its  beauty,  Its  soil  is  so  fruitful  that  all  sorts  of  trees  can  crow  •fcount0' 
upon  it,  and  the  inhabitants,  accordingly,  plant  all  sorts  of  trees  there ;  for  mret 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  so  well  mixed,  that  it  agrees  very  well  with 
those  several  sorts  ;  particularly  walnuts,  which  require  the  coldest  air,  flourish 
there  in  vast  plenty.  One  may  call  this  the  ambition  of  Nature,  where  it 
forces  those  plants  which  are  naturally  enemies  to  one  another  to  agree  to- 
gether. It  is  a  happy  conjunction  of  the  seasons,  as  if  every  one  laid  claim  to 
tliis  country ;  for  it  not  only  nourishes  different  sorts  of  autumnal  fruits  beyond 
men's  expectations,  but  preserves  them  a  great  while.  It  supplies  men  with 
the  principal  fruits ;  with  grapes  and  figs  continually  during  ten  months  of 
the  year,  and  the  rest  of  the  fruits,  as  they  become  ripe,  through  the  whole 
rear ;  for,  besides  the  good  temperature  of  the  air,  it  is  also  watered  from  a 

»  Lake  x.  7. 
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part  most  fertile  fountain.  The  people  of  the  country  call  it  Capernaum.  Some 
nave  thought  it  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  because  it  produces  the  Ccracin  fish,  as 
well  as  that  lake  which  is  near  Alexandria.  The  length  of  this  country  ex- 
tends itself  along  the  bank  of  this  lake,  that  bears  the  same  name,  for  thirty 
furlongs,  and  is  in  breadth  twenty ;  and  this  is  the  nature  of  this  place.** 
Change*  This  extract  shows,  at  least,  the  "  ambition**  of  the  historian  to  magnify  his 
own  country ;  but  it  is  very  interesting,  as  a  vivid  contrast  between  what  this 
country  was  eighteen  centuries  ago  and  what  it  now  is.  The  soil  may  be  as 
good  as  ever,  and  the  climate  the  same ;  but  where  are  the  walnuts,  the  figs, 
the  olives,  the  grapes,  and  the  other  fruits  coming  on  in  their  season  the  year 
round  ?  Alas !  all  gone.  The  canal,  too,  from  the  fountain  of  Capernaum  is 
broken,  and  there  are  no  inhabitants  to  restore  it,  and  to  cultivate  this  "  ambi- 
tion of  Nature.'* 

fflseoftho    The  dimensions  of  the  plain,  as  given  by  Josephus,  are  correct  enough, 

PWn-  though  it  is  a  little  longer  tlian  thirty,  and  not  quite  twenty  furlongs  in  breadth. 
In  summer  time  all  the  streams  which  enter  the  plain  disappear  before  they 
reach  the  lake.  I  once  rode  along  the  margin  of  the  water  from  Mejdel  to 
'Ain  et  Tiny,  and  was  often  obliged  to  wade  in  the  lake  itself  to  get  round 
sharp  corners  covered  with  bushes,  and  no  brook  of  any  sort  or  size  at  that 
season  entered  it  from  the  plain.  In  winter  and  spring,  however,  both  the 
Rubtidiyeh  and  the  Leimuny  send  strong  brooks  across  to  the  lake.  This 
Leimuny,  where  it  issues  forth  from  the  mountains,  has  uncovered  an  immense 

Petrified   formation  of  petrified  cane  and  wood,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  no  other  place. 

wood-      I  carried  away  a  donkey-load  on  one  of  my  visits  to  this  region. 

Gennesarct  is  now  pre-eminently  fruitful  in  thorns.  They  grow  up  among 
the  grain,  or  the  grain  among  them,  and  the  reaper  must  pick  the  "  harvest 
out  of  the  thorns,*'  as  Job  says  the  hungry  robber  shall  do  with  that  of  the 
foolish,  whose  habitation  he  suddenly  cursed.1 

Thorns.  Do  you  suppose  that  Job  refers  to  gleaning  out  that  which  grows  thus 
among  thorns  ?  They  would  certainly  take  all  the  rest  first ;  and  so  this 
threat  would  imply  that  the  robbers  would  make  thorough  work  of  it,  and 
leave  nothing  behind  them,  not  even  that  which  grew  among  the  thorns. 

There  is  another  explanation  possible.  The  farmers,  after  they  have 
tlireshed  out  the  grain,  frequently  lay  it  aside  in  the  chaff  in  some  private 
place  near  the  floor,  and  cover  it  up  with  thorn-bushes,  to  keep  it  from  being 
carried  away  or  eaten  by  animals.  Robbers  who  found  and  seised  this  would 
literally  take  it  from  among  thorns ;  and  the  disappointment  to  the  "  silly 
one"  would  be  aggravated  by  the  reflection  that  he  had  gathered  and  threshed 
it,  and  needed  only  a  day  of  wind  to  make  it  ready  for  storing  in  his  granary. 
These  farmers  all  need  the  exhortation  of  Jeremiah :  "  Break  up  your  fallow 
ground,  and  sow  not  among  thorns.'*2  They  are  too  apt  to  neglect  this ;  and 
the  thorns,  springing  up,  choke  the  seed,  so  that  it  cannot  come  to  maturity. 


>  Job  T.  ft. 
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And  now  here  is  the  'Ain  et  Tiny  (Fountain  of  the  Fig),  concerning  which  Dr.  chapthh 
Robinson  has  discoursed  largely,  and  about  which  we  shall  have  something  XXIY- 
to  Ray  by-and-by. 

I>oes  it  take  name  from  these  wild  fig-bushes  growing  in  the  cliff  above  it  ?  'Ain  * 

Probably.  There  may  have  been,  and  I  suppose  were,  such  there  in  the  Ttojr' 
days  of  Josephus  ;  they  are  always  found  at  such  places.   The  Jewish  histo- 
rian, however,  does  not  mention  this  fountain,  at  least  not  under  this  name. 

According  to  the  parable  of  our  Lord,  we  may  know  that  summer  is  nigh 
from  this  fig-tree,  for  his  branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves.1 

True ;  but  in  this  sheltered  spot,  six  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
wan,  summer  comes  on  very  early.  The  translator  of  my  Josephus  pauses 
to  expound,  in  a  note  upon  his  assertion  that  fig-trees  here  yield  fruit  ten 
months  in  the  year,  that  most  difficult  passage  in  Mark  xL  13,  where  our 
Saviour  is  said  to  have  sought  figs  on  a  tree  near  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  Passover,  and  found  only  leaves.  The  explanation  is,  that  they  were 
old  leaves  which  he  saw,  and  old  figs  that  had  remained  on  all  winter  which  Figi  and 
he  expected  to  find ;  for  he  supposes  that  in  Gennesaret  figs  must  have  remained 
on  the  trees  all  winter  through.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  true  solution  of 
the  difficulty,  this  will  not  pass ;  for  fig  leaves  are  among  the  very  earliest  to 
fall  in  autumn,  and  no  old  leaves  could  have  been  found  on  a  tree  on  Olivet  in 
the  month  of  April,  though  fresh  ones  certainly  might 

Have  you  met  with  any  thing  in  this  country  which  can  clear  away  the 
apparent  injustice  of  seeking  figs  before  the  proper  time  for  them  t 

There  is  a  kind  of  tree  which  bears  a  large  green-coloured  fig  that  ripens  very 
early.  I  have  plucked  them  in  May,  from  trees  on  Lebanon,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  where  the  trees  are  nearly  a  month  later 
than  in  the  south  of  Palestine ;  it  does  not,  therefore,  seem  impossible  but  that 
the  same  kind  might  have  had  ripe  figs  at  Easter,  in  the  warm,  sheltered 
ravines  of  Olivet  The  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  The  time  of  figs  had  not  yet 
come,"  may  be  that  the  ordinary  season  for  them  had  not  yet  arrived,  which 
would  be  true  enough  at  any  rate.  The  reason  why  he  might  legitimately  (so  Barren 
to  speak)  seek  fruit  from  this  particular  tree  at  that  early  day,  was  the  oaten-  fl*-tre* 
tatious  show  of  leaves.  The  fig  often  comes  with,  or  even  before  the  leaves, 
and  especially  on  the  early  kind.  If  there  was  no  fruit  on  this  leafy  tree,  it 
might  justly  be  condemned  as  barren ;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  the  lesson  it 
was  made  to  teach —That  those  who  put  forth  in  profusion  only  the  leaves  of 
empty  profession  are  nigh  unto  cursing. 

The  objection  that  this  tree  did  not  belong  to  our  Saviour,  and  therefore  he 
bad  no  right  to  take  the  fruit,  is  answered  by  a  reference  to  the  Mosaic  law  in 
luch  cases.   Josephus  thus  expounds  it :  "You  are  not  to  prohibit  those  that  night  of 
loss  by,  when  your  fruits  are  ripe,  to  touch  them,  but  to  give  them  leave  to  fill  JJ^J*rB 
themselves  full  of  what  you  have. "  And  the  custom  of  plucking  ripe  figs,  as 
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part  you  pass  by  the  orchards,  is  still  universal  in  this  country,  especially  from  trees 
by  the  road  side,  and  from  all  that  are  not  enclosed.  And  after  the  "feast  of 
the  Cross,"  which  occurs  in  September,  the  figs  that  remain  on  the  trees  are 
common  property,  and  the  poor  have  permission  to  enter  the  orchards  and 
gather  all  they  can  find.  This  singular  custom  seems  to  have  come  down  from 
remote  antiquity,  and  is  in  beautiful  correspondence  with  the  spirit  of  more 
than  one  of  the  precepts  of  Moses. 

Are  barren  fig-trees  still  found,  and  does  their  fruitfulness  depend  greatly 
upon  careful  culture,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  parable  in  Luke  xiii.  6-9  ? 

Need  of       There  are  many  such  trees  now ;  and  if  the  ground  is  not  properly  cultivated, 

culturo-  especially  when  the  trees  are  young— as  the  one  of  the  parable  was,  for  only 
three  years  are  mentioned— they  do  not  bear  at  all ;  and  even  when  full  grown 
they  quickly  fail  and  wither  away  if  neglected.  Those  who  expect  to  gather 
good  crops  of  well-flavoured  figs  are  particularly  attentive  to  their  cidture— not 
only  do  they  plough  and  dig  about  them  frequently,  and  manure  them  plenti- 
fidly,  but  they  carefully  gather  out  the  stones  from  the  orchards,  contrary  to 
their  general  slovenly  habits.  But  here  come  our  mules,  and  we  will  go  on  with 
them  to  Tabiga,  where  it  will  be  more  safe  to  spend  the  night  than  at  this  solitary 
*Ain  et  Tiny.  Take  notice,  in  passing,  that  this  Fountain  of  the  Fig  comes  out 
close  to  the  lake,  and  on  a  level  with  tlu  surface^  and  therefore  could  not  have 
irrigated  the  plain  of  Gennesaret.  Our  path  is  in  the  channel  of  the  ancient 
canal  which  conveyed  the  water  from  Tabiga  westward  to  this  plain.  The  bold 
bluff  above,  with  its  artificial  Tell,  was  once  occupied  by  a  castle,  built,  I  suppose, 
to  command  this  pass  round  the  lake,  and  also  the  road  to  Jub  Yusuf  and  Jisr 
Benat  Yacobe.  It  is  called  Arrcimeh,  and,  when  occupied  as  a  fort,  no  one 
could  pass  this  way  without  permission  from  its  commander. 
It  lias  taken  us  just  fifteen  minutes  from  'Ain  et  Tiny  to  these  great  foun- 

Tabiga.  tains  of  Tabiga ;  and  while  the  servants  are  pitching  the  tent  and  preparing 
dinner,  we  may  ride  on  half  an  hour  farther,  to  the  site  of  Tell  Hum.  These 
Arabs  seem  never  to  leave  tlus  shore,  for  I  always  find  just  such  an  expose"  of 
semi-black,  semi-naked  urchins  to  stare  and  grin  at  me:  Dr.  Robinson  also 
mentions  them.   Traces  of  old  buildings  extend  nearly  all  the  way  along  the 

Tell  nam.  shore  from  Tabiga  to  Tell  Hum,  to  which  we  must  descend  over  these  heaps  of 
lava  boulders  wluch  encumber  the  shore  and  the  fields.  Whatever  we  may 
conclude  with  regard  to  Tell  Hum,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  once  a  large  town 
at  this  place.  The  shapeless  remains  are  piled  up  in  utter  confusion  along  the 
shore,  extend  up  the  hill  northward  for  at  least  fifty  rods,  and  are  much  more 
exteusive  and  striking  than  those  of  any  other  ancient  city  on  this  part  of  the 
lake.   With  two  exceptions,  the  houses  were  all  built  of  basalt,  quite  black, 

Remains,  and  very  compact.  Like  all  such  ruins,  the  stones  were  rudely  cut ;  but  like 
them  also,  they  are  preserved  entire,  and  will  remain  so  for  thousands  of  years. 
The  stone  of  this  temple,  synagogue,  church,  or  whatever  it  may  have  been,  is 
a  beautiful  marble  cut  from  the  mountains  yonder  to  the  north-west,  where  it 
is  seen  in  place,  and  very  abundant.   I  think,  with  Dr.  Robinson,  that  the 
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edifice  was  a  synagogue,  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  K&des,  Kefr  Buriam,  chapter. 
Marone,  and  other  places  of  Galilee  ;  the  work,  however,  is  more  massive,  and 
in  a  higher  style  than  at  any  of  the  above  named  places.  The  site  of  this 
building  was  much  more  exposed  when  I  was  here  many  years  ago  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  I  found  more  columns,  entablatures,  cornices,  and  other  fragments 
laid  bare  than  can  be  seen  now.  Some  of  them  were  of  a  beautiful  pale  pink  or 
rose-coloured  marble.  These  Arabs  have  piled  up  the  ruins  into  a  few  rickety 
huts  for  themselves  and  their  cattle ;  but  when  I  was  here  in  1848  there  was  not 
a  human  being  in  sight,  and  very  probably  he  who  comes  here  next  spring  will 
find  it  equally  solitary. 

How  luxuriantly  everything  grows  about  it !   These  nettles  and  thistles  are 
the  largest,  sharpest,  and  most  obstinate  we  have  yet  encountered.  !,e*ct*" 

They  will  be  still  more  so  two  months  hence ;  and  nowhere  else  will  you  see  ' 
such  magnificent  oleanders  as  at  the  head  of  this  lake.   I  saw  clumps  of  them 
here  twenty  feet  high,  and  a  hundred  in  ciroimference,— one  mass  of  rosy-red 
flowers— a  blushing  pyramid  of  exquisite  loveliness. 

What  can  be  more  interesting  ?  A  quiet  ramble  along  the  head  of  this 
■acred  sea!  The  blessed  feet  of  Immanuel  have  hallowed  every  acre,  and  the 
eye  of  divine  love  has  gazed  a  thousand  times  upon  this  fair  expanse  of  lake 
and  land.  Oh!  it  is  surpassingly  beautiful  at  this  evening  hour.  Those 
western  hills  stretch  their  lengthening  shadows  over  it,  as  loving  mothers  drop 
the  gauzy  curtains  round  the  cradle  of  their  sleeping  babes.  Cold  must  be  the 
heart  that  throbs  not  with  unwonted  emotion.  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the 
world  !  with  thee  my  thankful  spirit  seeks  communion  here  on  the  threshold 
of  thine  earthly  home.   All  things  remind  iue  of  thy  presence  and  thy  love. 

••There's  nothing  bright  above,  below. 
From  flowers  that  bloom  to  stars  thai  plow, 
But  In  Its  light  my  soul  can  see 
Some  feature  of  thy  Deity." 

And  I  am  thankful  that  God,  manifest  in  the  flesh,  selected  this  lonely,  lovely 
shore  for  his  dwelling-place,  and  sanctified  it  by  his  mighty  miracles  and  deeds 
of  divine  mercy.  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise  ;  and  most  sweet  is  it  at  this 
calm  and  meditative  hour,— 

*•  For  twilight  best 
Becomes  eten  scenes  the  loveliest." 

There  is  something  spirituelle  in  the  coming  on  of  evening,— 

"  Kindly  calling 
Earth's  many  children  to  repose; 
While  round  the  couch  of  nature  falling. 
Gently  the  night's  soft  curtains  close.** 


As  you  seem  to  run  into  the  poetic,  listen  to  another  lay,  such  as  your  soft 
miiae  in  silk  slippers  never  sang  :— 
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-Bow  pleasant  to  me  thy  dec] 

0  Sea  of  Galilee  1 
For  the  glorious  One  who  came  to  save 
Hath  often  stood  by  thee, 


Fair  are  th*  lakes  In  the  land  I  lore. 
Where  pine  and  heather  grow, 

But  thou  hast  loveliness  abore 
What  nature  can  bestow. 

It  !s  not  that  the  wild  (raxolle 
Comes  down  to  drink  thy  tide. 

But  He  that  was  pierced  to  save  from  hell 
Oft  wandered  by  thy  side. 

Graceful  around  thee  the  mountains  meet, 

Thou  calm  reposing  sea; 
But  oh !  far  more,  the  beautiful  feet 

Of  Jesus  walked  o'er  thee. 

Those  days  are  past— Bcthsalda,  where? 

Chorazln,  where  art  thou? 
His  tent  the  wild  Arab  pitches  there, 

The  wild  reed  shades  thy  brow. 

Tell  me.  ye  mouldering  fragments,  tell, 

Was  the  Saviour's  city  here  ? 
Lifted  to  heaven,  has  it  sunk  to  hell. 

With  none  to  shed  a  tear? 


0  Saviour!  gone  to  God's  ri^ht  hand. 

Yet  the  same  Saviour  still. 
Graved  on  thy  heait  is  this  lovely  strand. 

And  every  fragrant  hilL" 


site  of        Is  it  certain  that  Tell  IZ&m  marks  the  site  of  Capernaum  ? 

caper-        Far  from  it ;  but  of  that  we  will  converse  in  our  tent,  at  leisure  after  dinner. 

I  feel  more  than  usual  interest  in  this  inquiry  about  Capernaum.  We  know 
where  the  angel  appeared  unto  Mary— where  our  Lord  was  born — where  he 
spent  nearly  thirty  years  of  his  life  before  he  commenced  his  public  min- 
istry—where he  closed  that  ministry  in  death  ;  and  we  know,  also,  from  what 
place  he  ascended  on  high  after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead  ;  aud  it  seems 
as  though  I  must  find  out  the  home  where  he  resided  most  of  the  time  while 
he  manifested  to  men  on  earth  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God. 

There  is  at  this  day  no  occasion  to  enter  on  those  inquiries  which  fix  the 
site  of  Capernaum  to  some  spot  at  the  head  of  this  lake,  for  of  tliis  there  is  now  no 
doubt ;  and  there  are  here  but  two  places  whose  claims  are  earnestly  discussed, 
—Khan  Minych,  at  'Ain  et  Tiny,  and  this  Tell  Ham.  Dr.  Robinson  has  very 
learnedly  argued  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  I  am  slow  to  dissent  from  the  con- 
clusions of  such  a  man  on  a  question  of  topography  which  he  has  so  thoroughly 
studied.  But  the  truth  must  be  told  :  he  has  not  convinced  me.  I  believe 
the  Doctor  fails  in  his  main  argument.   He  endeavours  to  prove  that  'Ain  et 
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Tiny  is  the  fountain  of  Capernaum.  Now,  what  do  we  know  of  this  fountain  ?  chapter 
Absolutely  nothing  but  what  is  learned  from  Josephus.   Will  his  account  of  it  XI1Tt 


Rt'INS  AT  CAPERNAUM. 


apply  to  'Ain  et  Tiny  ?   I  think  not ;  and  if  not,  then  the  whole  argument  *Ain  et 
Calls  to  the  ground.   In  accounting  for  the  fertility  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret, 
the  Jewish  historian  says,  "It  is  watered  by  a  most  fertilizing  fountain,  called  for  and 
Capernaum."   The  Doctor,  aware  that  'Ain  et  Tiny  could  not  water  the  plain,  Rgaiiwt. 
translates  it "  most  potable  fountain,"  and  supposes  that  Josephus  was  not  think- 
ing of  irrigation,  but  of  water  to  drink.   The  Doctor,  however,  is  alone  in  this 
rendering.   No  translator  of  Josephus,  in  any  language,  has  thus  made  him 
speak  of  water  to  drink,  when  he  is  stating  the  reasons  for  the  unparalleled 
fertility  of  a  plain.    He  could  not  have  meant  potable,  because  'Ain  et  Tiny  is 
not  good  water,  while  the  whole  lair  itself  lies  within  a  few  rods  of  it,  and  is 
sweet  and  pleasant.   I  can  never  abide  this  water  of 'Ain  et  Tiny,  but  always 
drink  that  of  the  lake.   When,  however,  the  fountain  is  full  and  strong,  it  can 
be  used.  Still,  Josephus  could  not  have  meant  this  fountain ;  for,  besides  the 
lake,  everywhere  accessible,  and  actually  used  by  all  the  dwellers  on  Gennes- 
aret, there  are  four  streams  of  good  water  which  cut  across  the  plain  from  the 
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fart  .  mountains  to  the  lake,  and  half  a  dozen  fountains  in  and  around  it,  of  far  better 
n*  water  than  this  at  Khan  Minyeh.  As,  therefore,  Josephus  could  not  have 
meant  to  commend  this  for  its  potable  qualities,  so  neither  could  he  have  men- 
tioned it  because  of  its  fertilizing  the  plain  by  irrigation:  for  Dr.  Robinson 
admits  that  it  comes  ont  on  a  level  with  the  lake  and  close  to  itf  so  that  it 
could  not  be  made  to  irrigate  an  acre  of  the  plain  ;  and,  moreover,  if  it  could 
be  elevated  high  enough,  there  is  not  sufficient  water  to  make  it  worth  while, 
especially  in  the  season  of  the  year  when  irrigation  is  needed.  The  conclusion 
is  irresistible  that  'Ain  et  Tiny  is  not  the  fountain  of  Capernaum,  and  Khan 
Minyeh,  near  it,  does  not  mark  the  site  of  that  city. 

Again,  the  argument  for  'Ain  et  Tiny  drawn  from  the  fable  about  the  Nile 
and  the  fish  Coracinus  will  be  found  equally  untenable.  We  may  admit  that 
this  fish  was  actually  found  in  the  fountain  of  Capernaum,  and  that  this  is  a 
valid  reason  why  the  Round  Fountain  near  the  south  end  of  Gennesaret  could 
not  be  it,  as  Dr.  Robinson  observes ;  but  this  is  no  evidence  that  'Ain  et  Tiny  is. 
Certain  kinds  of  fish  delight  to  come  out  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  cold  weather 
to  those  fountains  that  are  tepid  and  slightly  brackish,  and  they  do  so  at  more 
than  one  such  fountain  along  the  shores  of  this  very  lake,  but  not  to  'Ain  et 
spring*  of  Tiny,— it  has  none  of  the  qualities  which  attract  them ;  but  these  great  springs 
T»biga.  0f  Tabiga,  where  we  are  encamped,  are  one  of  their  favourite  places  of  resort, 
and  I  believe  that  here,  in  fcict,  is  the  fountain  of  Capernaum.  It  entirely 
meets  every  specification  of  Josephus,  as  to  situation,  quality,  quantity,  and 
office.  They  are  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  sufficiently  copious  to  irrigate  the 
plain.  The  cisterns  by  which  the  water  was  collected,  and  elevated  to  the 
proper  height  to  flow  along  the  canal,  are  still  here  ;  the  canal  itself  can  be 
traced  quite  round  the  cliff  to  the  plain,  rendering  it  certain  that  the  water  was 
thus  employed ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  just  such  a  fountain  as  would  attract  to  it  the 
fish  from  the  lake,  and  there  is  no  rival  fountain  to  contest  its  claims  in  anv  of 
these  essential  attributes  :  there  is,  therefore,  not  another  identification  of  an 
ancient  site  in  this  land  more  entirely  to  my  mind  than  this.  The  fountain  of 
Capernaum  is  at  Tabiga. 
Trti  nam  All  this,  however,  does  not  prove  that  Capernaum  itself  was  at  this  precise 
untrue  8pot)  and  i  think  it  waa  not>  put  at  Tell  Hum.  In  the  first  place,  I  attach 
great  weight  to  the  name.  Hum  is  the  last  syllable  of  Kefr  na  Atfm,  as  it 
was  anciently  spelled,  and  it  is  a  very  common  mode  of  curtailing  old  names  to 
retain  only  the  final  syllable.  Thus  we  liave  Zib  for  Achzi6,  and  Fik  for 
Aphcah,  etc  In  this  instance  Kefr  has  been  changed  to  Tell — wAy,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend,  for  there  is  no  proper  Tell  at  that  sito.  Still,  a  deserted 
site  is  generally  named  Tell,  but  not  Kefr  (which  is  applied  to  a  village) ;  and, 
when  Capernaum  became  a  heap  of  rubbish,  it  would  be  quite  natural  for  tin? 
Arabs  to  drop  the  Kefr,  and  call  it  simply  Tell  Hum ;  and  this  I  believe  they  did. 
The  ruins  there  are  abundantly  adequate  to  answer  all  the  demands  of  her  history, 
while  those  few  foundations  near  Khan  Minyeh  are  not.  No  one  would  think 
of  them  if  he  had  not  a  theory  to  uiaintaiu  which  required  them  to  represent 
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Capernaum.  And,  finally,  in  this  connection,  it  seems  to  me  that  more  import-  chaptkb 
Mice  should  be  attached  to  native  tradition  in  this  case  than  the  Doctor  is  XXIV- 
willing  to  accord.   So  far  as  I  can  discover,  after  spending  many  weeks  in  this 
neighbourhood  off  and  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  invariable  tradition  of 
the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  fixes  Capernaum  at  Tell  Hum,  and  I  believe  correctly. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  remark  that  Josephus  does  not  locate  either  the  foun-  capcr- 
tain  or  the  village  of  Capernaum  within  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  It  is  Dr.  ?*um  not 
Robinson  that  does  this,  by  drawing  his  own  inferences  from  certain  passages  in  JJ^,,0 
the  Go8i>els.  But  it  is  an  obvious  remark  that  the  Evangelists  had  no  thought 
of  giving  topographical  indications,  while  Josephus,  on  the  contrary,  was 
writing  a  laboured  scenic  description,  and  we  shoidd  expect  to  find  more  light 
on  this  question  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former;  and  this  is  the  fact.  And, 
moreover,  the  passages  in  the  Gospels  referred  to  admit,  not  to  say  require,  an 
explanation  in  entire  accordance  with  the  supposition  that  Tell  Hum  marks 
the  site  of  Capernaum.  The  notices  which  bear  upon  this  question  arc 
contained  in  the  various  accounts  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  given  in 
Matthew  xiv.,  Mark  vi.,  John  vi.,  and  Luke  ix.  This  miracle  was  regarded  by 
all  the  Evangelists  as  one  of  great  imjiortance ;  and  as  they,  in  their  different 
narratives,  have  mentioned  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida  in  such  connections  and 
relations  as  to  have  occasioned  no  small  perplexity  to  sacred  geographers,  and 
finally  led  to  the  invention  of  a  second  Bethsaida  at  the  head  of  this  lake,  we  may 
be  excused  for  developing  our  own  ideas  on  the  subject  with  some  particularity  of 
detail.  But  as  we  shall  pass  the  very  site  where,  I  believe,  the  miracle  was  wrought, 
(hiring  our  ride  to-morrow  morning,  we  had  better  postpone  the  discussion  until 
we  sec  the  scene  and  the  scenery ;  it  will,  however,  necessarily  throw  light  upon 
the  questions  wo  have  been  canvassing  to-night,  and,  as  I  believe,  add  materi- 
ally to  the  evidence  that  Tell  Hum  is  the  true  site  of  Capernaum. 

Admitting  this,  what  do  you  make  of  the  ruins  at  'Ain  et  Tiny  ? 

They  may,  perhaps,  mark  the  site  of  old  Chinneroth.  The  greatest  objection  Ain  ot 
that  occurs  to  me  is  the  inconsiderable  amount  of  them.   Chinneroth  was  riven 

•  .  pcJ  hup* 

to  Naphtali ;  and  from  it  both  this  plain  and  lake  may  have  derived  their  names,  chtune- 
for  Genashur  and  Gennesaret  arc  only  different  forms  of  Chinneroth,  or  Cinne- 
roth— in  Maccabees  it  is  written  Genasor,  and  also  Kasor ;  and  what  more 
likely  than  that  this  city  was  on  this  plain,  and  gave  name  to  it,  and  the  lake 
also  ?  I  am  aware  that  many  entertain  the  idea  that  the  predecessor  of  the 
city  of  Tiberias  was  Chinneroth ;  and  it  may  have  been  so,  but  I  think  not.  Wo 
may  examine  this  point  on  the  ground,  and  for  the  present  rest  on  the  sug- 
gestion that  Chinneroth  stood  at  the  head  of  the  pretty  plain  to  which  it  gave 
name. 

Tell  Hum  being  Capernaum,  and  Khan  Minyeh  Chinneroth,  what  do  you 
make  of  this  Tabiga? 

It  was  the  grand  manufacturing  suburb  of  Capernaum,  and  hence  the  foun*  Tabiga. 
tains  took  name  from  the  city.   Hero  were  the  mills,  not  only  for  it,  but  for 
all  the  neighbourhood,  as  is  now  the  case.  So  also  the  potteries,  tanneries,  and 
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pam  other  operations  of  this  sort,  would  be  clustered  around  these  great  fountains ; 
aud  the  traces  of  the  necessary  buildings  may  be  seen  all  around  us.  I  even 
running  derive  the  name  T(t6iga  from  this  business  of  tanning.  Tabiga,  or  Tabaga,  is 
nearly  identical  with  Dahhaga^  the  Arabic  name  for  tannery ;  and,  no  doubt, 
the  tanneries  of  Capernaum  were  actually  at  these  fountains,  whatever  may  be 
true  in  regard  to  the  name.  And  if  a  city  should  again  arise  in  this  vicinity, 
the  tanneries  belonging  to  it  would  certainly  be  located  here,  for  the  water  is 
precisely  the  kind  best  adapted  to  that  business. 

As  there  is  considerable  marshy  land  about  this  Tabiga,  may  not  this  accouut 
for  the  prevalence  of  fevers  at  Capernaum  ?  for  here  it  was,  of  course,  that 
Peter's  wife's  mother  lay  sick  of  a  fever.1 

Fevers  of  a  very  malignant  type  are  still  prevalent,  particularly  in  summer 
and  autumn ;  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  extreme  heat  acting  upon  these  marshy 
plains,  such  as  the  B&taiha,  at  the  influx  of  the  Jordan. 

It  must  have  been  in  this  neighbourhood  that  our  Lord  was  so  pressed  by 
the  multitudes  who  flocked  from  all  parts  to  hear  him,  tliat  he  was  obliged  to 
enter  a  ship,  and  have  it  thrust  out  a  little  from  the  shore,  that  from  thence 
he  might  address  them  without  interruption. 
OmIu  at  No  doubt ;  and  I  was  delighted  to  find  small  creeks  or  inlets  between  this 
Tdi  Ham.  aD(j  fell  Hum,  where  the  ship  could  ride  in  safety  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
shore,  and  where  the  multitudes,  seated  on  both  sides,  and  before  the  boat, 
could  listen  without  distraction  or  fatigue.  As  if  on  purpose  to  furnish  seat,, 
the  shore,  on  l>oth  sides  of  these  narrow  inlets,  is  piled  up  with  smooth  boulders 
of  Itasalt.  Somewhere  hercal>outs,  also,  Andrew  and  Peter  were  casting  their 
nets  into  the  sea,  when  our  Lord,  passing  by,  called  them  to  follow  him,  and 
become  fishers  of  men.  And  in  one  of  these  identical  inlets,  James,  the  son 
of  ZelKxlcc,  and  John  his  brother,  were  mending  their  nets,  when  they,  being 
also  called,  immediately  left  the  ship  and  their  father  Zchedee,  and  followed 
Jesus.2  Here,  yes,  right  here,  began  that  organization  which  has  spread  over 
the  earth  and  revolutionized  the  world.  Viewed  in  this  relation,  is  there  a 
spot  on  earth  that  can  rival  this  in  interest  ? 


1  Matt  vUi.  14  »  M«U.  It.  18-Jtt. 
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LAKE  OF  TIBERIAS— TABIGA—KERI 


Flock*  in  winter. 
Arab  lmu-si'3 — Roofs. 


Plain  of  llutaiha 

District  of  Jaulan,  anciently  Golan,  and 

Gaulanltla. 
Bedawtn  chief  iind  customs, 
The  J AiOan— appearance,  ruins,  wood,  Ac, 


David  and  Sao) — Customs. 

Mizpeh — Jacob  and  Laban—  Custom  a 

Jacob  and  Esau. 

Feeding  five  thousand— Scene  of  the 

rncle. 
Storms  on  the  lake. 
Gcrsa  or  Gergeaha—  Gadara, 
Scene  of  the  miracle 


Thursday,  March  23d. 

I  promise  you  a  most  interesting  ride  to-day,  and,  while  the  loads  go  directly 
along  the  shore  to  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan,  we  will  ascend  toward  the 
north-east  for  half  an  hour,  to  visit  the  site  of  Chorazin.  This  triangular  part 
of  Napbtali,  between  the  north-western  corner  of  the  lake  and  Jisr  Benat 
Yacobe,  has  ever  been  a  wild,  semi-deserted  region,  destitute  of  water,  of  trees, 
ind  of  human  habitations ;  and,  of  course,  there  are  no  ruins  of  importance 
upon  it,  It  is,  however,  a  fine  pasture-field  for  the  flocks  of  the  Arabs,  and  nocks  in 
I  found  it  covered,  in  mid-winter,  with  camels  and  cattle  from  the  cold  winlw. 
/aulan.  Those  parts  adjacent  to  the  shore  have  neither  snow  nor  frost,  and 
are  clothed  with  grass  and  flowers  in  January ;  but  the  ascent  is  very  great, — 
not  less  than  two  thousand  feet  at  the  highest  part  of  the  road,  and  much 
higher  west  of  it  toward  Safed,  where  the  hills  are  often  buried  under  deep 
snow.  The  flocks  and  their  shepherds  can,  therefore,  pass  from  winter  to 
summer  in  an  hour,  and  for  several  months  can  graduate  their  range  so  as  io 
enjoy  just  the  temperature  which  is  most  agreeable  to  their  tastes.  In  May, 
however,  the  pasturage  dries  up,  water  fails,  and  the  heat  sends  the  flocks  and 
herds  to  the  higher  and  colder  regions  east  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  a  ride  of  four 
hours  from  Khan  Minyeh  to  the  bridge,  most  of  the  distance  over  rough  black 
basalt,  interspersed  in  a  few  places  with  a  white  marble,  intensely  hard,  and 
sufficiently  compact  to  take  a  beautiful  polish.  Jub  Yusuf— Well  of  Joseph  Weil  of 
—where  Moslem  tradition  locates  the  pit  in  which  that  unfortunate  lad  was  Jo8ev°- 
cast  by  his  envious  brethren,  is  midway  between  the  lake  and  the  bridge. 
The  khan  there  is  like  this  of  Minyeh,  but  not  so  dilapidated,  though  equally 

•  [In  this  chapter  our  author  visits  the  site  of  Chorazin;  state*  his  reasons  for  believing  in 
but  one  Uethsalda,  built,  however,  partly  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan;  describes  the  little  plain 
of  Uutaiha.  on  the  north  east  of  the  lake;  gives  a  full  account  of  the  upland  district  of  Janlnn, 
formerly  Golan  and  Gaulanitla,  lying  to  the  eastward;  and  fixes  on  Geraa,  or  Kerta,  as  the 
•cene  of  the  miracle,  in  the  country  of  tlio  Gergashltcs,  where  the  dcrils  were  sent  into  the 
benl  of  swine  In  this  chapter  we  have  omitted,  in  this  edition,  a  few  paragraphs  not  essentia) 
»o  the  object  of  the  work— F.o.] 
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deserted.  Indeed,  there  is  not  an  inhabited  house  in  the  entire  region.  The 
land,  however,  is  fertile,  and  in  some  coming  day  of  peace  and  prosperity  it 
will  be  a  picturesque,  fruitful,  and  most  healthy  province. 

Before  we  pass  entirely  away  from  this  vicinity,  I  wish  to  inquire  whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  construction  of  modern  Arab  houses  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy  was  placed  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  it. 


AX  ARAB  HOl'SR. 


Letting 
down 
through 
ruof. 


The  record  in  Mark  ii.  1-12  and  Luke  v.  18*26  states  that  there  was  such  a 
dense  crowd  around  our  Lord  that  the  four  men  could  not  force  their  way 
through  it,  and  therefore  they  went  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  broke  up  jvart 
of  it,  and  let  down  the  sick  man  from  al>ove.  The  following  considerations 
may  make  this  act  intelligible.  We  must  banish  from  our  minds  every  form 
of  European  or  American  houses.  Those  of  Capernaum,  as  is  evident  from 
the  nuns,  were,  like  those  of  modern  villages  in  this  same  region,  low, 
very  low,  with  Hat  roofs,  reached  by  a  stairway  from  the  yard  or  court 
Jesus  probably  stood  in  the  open  leican,  and  the  crowd  were  around  and  in 
front  of  him.  Those  who  carried  the  paralytic,  not  being  able  "  to  come  at  him 
for  the  pr*ss,"  ascended  to  the  roof,  removed  so  much  of  it  as  was  necessary, 
and  let  down  their  patient  through  the  aperture.  Examine  one  of  these 
houses,  and  you  will  see  at  once  that  the  thing  is  natural,  ami  easy  to  l>e  accom- 
plished. The  mof  is  only  a  few  feet  high,  and  by  stooping  down,  and  holding 
the  corners  of  the  couch— merely  a  thickly-padded  quUt,  as  at  present  in  tbu 
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region — they  could  let  down  the  sick  man  without  any  apparatus  of  ropes  or  ciuptbii 
cords  to  assist  them.   And  thus,  I  suppose,  they  did.   The  whole  affair  was  *xy* 
the  extemporaneous  device  of  plain  peasants,  accustomed  to  open  their  roofs, 
and  let  down  grain,  straw,  and  other  articles,  as  they  still  do  in  tliis 
country. 

The  only  difficulty  in  this  explanation  is  to  understand  how  tliey  could  The  pant- 
break  up  the  roof  without  sending  down  such  a  shower  of  dust  as  to  incommode  lytic  in  ui« 
our  Lord  and  those  around  him.   I  have  often  seen  it  done,  aud  have  dune  it  Go*poL 
myself  to  houses  in  Lebanon ;  but  there  is  always  more  uust  made  than  is 
agreeable.   The  materials  now  employed  are  beams  alout  three  feet  apart, 
across  which  short  sticks  are  arranged  close  together,  and  covered  with  the 
thickly-matted  thorn-bush  called  bellan.   Over  this  is  spread  a  coat  of  ttilF 
mortar,  and  then  comes  the  marl  or  earth  which  makes  the  roof.   Now  it  is 
easy  to  remove  any  part  of  this  without  injuring  tl*e  rest.   No  objection, 
therefore,  woidd  l>e  made  on  this  score  by  the  owners  of  the  house.   They  had 
merely  to  scrape  back  the  earth  from  a  portion  of  the  roof  over  the  Uicany 
take  up  the  thorns  and  the  short  sticks,  and  let  down  the  conch  between  the 
(•earns  at  the  very  feet  of  Jesus.   The  end  achieved,  they  could  sj>cedily 
restore  the  roof  as  it  was  liefore.   I  have  the  impression,  however,  that  the 
covering,  at  least  of  the  lewan,  was  not  made  of  earth,  but  of  materkds  more 
easily  taken  up.   It  may  have  been  merely  of  coarse  matting,  like  the  walls 
and  roofs  of  Turkman  huts ;  or  it  may  have  been  made  of  boards,  or  even 
stone  slabs  (and  such  I  have  seen),  that  could  l>e  quickly  removed.   All  that 
ls  necessary,  however,  for  us  to  know  is,  that  the  roof  was  Mat,  low,  easily 
reached,  and  easUy  opened,  so  as  to  let  down  the  couch  of  the  sick  man ;  and 
all  these  points  are  rendered  intelligible  by  an  acquaintance  with  modern 
houses  in  the  villages  of  Palestine. 

But  we  must  now  make  our  way  more  to  the  east,  across  this  Wady  Nash  if, 
as  I  hear  it  called  by  the  Bedawin.    It  runs  directly  down  to  the  lake  on  the 
east  side  of  Tell  Hum,  and  Khorazy  lies  over  against  us  in  that  side  valley 
which  joins  Wady  Nashif  directly  below  us.   We  may  as  well  walk  over  these 
basaltic  boulders,  and  each  one  take  care  of  himself  and  horse  as  best  he  can. 
Aud  here  we  are  among  the  shapeless  heaps  of  Chorazin,  which  attest  most  nQina  of 
iiiipressively  the  fulfilment  of  that  prophetic  curse  of  the  Son  of  God.   1  have  Cuoraria 
scarcely  a  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  the  identification,  although  Br. 
Ilobinson  rejects  it,  almost  with  contempt.     But  the  name,  Khorazy,  is 
nearly  the  Arabic  for  Chorazin ;  the  situation— two  miles  north  of  Tell  Hum 
— is  just  where  we  might  expect  to  find  it ;  the  ruins  are  quite  adequate  to 
answer  the  demands  of  history ;  and  there  is  no  rival  site.    I  am  utterly  at  a 
therefore,  to  discover  any  other  reason  for  rejecting  it,  but  that  its 
location  at  this  point  might  seem  to  favour  the  claims  of  Tell  Hum  to  l»c 
Capernaum.   To  me,  however,  this  is  an  additional  evidence  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  identification  in  l»oth  cases.   But  we  must  leave  the  discussion 
audi  questions  to  those  who  have  leisure  and  learning,  and  turn  down  to 
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r  art  the  south-east,  over  this  vast  field  of  black  basalt,  to  visit  the  equally  prostrate 
Bethsaida.   Both  fell  beneath  the  same  woe,  and  both  have  long  been  lost 

BctiiMida.  to  the  student  and  traveller.  I  am  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  actual  site  of 
Bethsaida.  The  name  is  now  generally  affixed,  in  maps,  to  a  Tell  a  short 
distance  up  the  Jordan,  on  the  east  side ;  but  the  only  ruins  of  importance 
are  below,  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  bordering  the  vale  of  the  Jordan,  and  at 
its  debouchure  on  the  west  side.  When  I  was  here  in  1855,  the  Bedawin  in 
the  Butaiha  applied  the  name  Bethsaida  to  a  bank  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  few  palm-trees ;  and  in  some  modern  maps  this 
site  is  called  Misadiyeh,  a  derivative  from  the  same  root  as  Bethsaida,  both 
having  reference  to  fishing.  Mesady,  however,  is  the  name  of  a  site  on  the 
rocky  hill  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  higher  up  the  gorge.  Doubtless  the  citj 
of  Andrew  and  Peter  derived  its  name  from  this  act  and  occupation  of  fishing ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  it  was  located  on  the  shore,  and  not 
several  miles  from  it,  at  the  Tell  to  which  the  name  is  now  affixed.  Josephiis 
also  says  that  it  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  into  the  lake. 

Rains  on      I  call  your  attention,  in  passing,  to  these  remains  of  ancient  buildings  on 

0  0  after.  They  mark  that  part  of  Bethsaida  which  was,  as  I  suppose,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Jordan,  and,  of  course,  in  Galilee ;  while  those  on  the  east  be- 
long to  that  part  which  Philip  repaired  and  called  Julias.  We  shall  come  among 
them  after  crossing  the  river,  which  we  might  do  on  the  sand-bar  along  the 
margin  of  the  lake ;  but  I  prefer  the  ford  above,  where  the  bottom  is  less 
marshy. 

Buffaloes.  Again  we  meet  the  mire-loving  buffaloes,  and  they  seem  as  fond  of  the  mud 
as  the  very  swine. 

They  are ;  and  when  they  cannot  find  a  marsh  they  bathe  in  pure  water. 
I  once  ascended  Olympus  above  Brusa,  and  near  the  very  top  buffaloes  were 
lying  in  a  pool  of  ice-water,  collected  from  the  surrounding  snow-banks ;  and 
they  appeared  to  enjoy  this  cold  bath  as  much  as  these  do  this  black  mud. 
Joncphnv  By  the  way,  it  was  just  here  that  Josephus  fought  the  Romans  under  Syiia ; 
bntuewhh  concerning  which  battle  he  says,  with  his  usual  vanity,  "  I  would  have  per- 
formed great  things  that  day  if  a  certain  fate  had  not  been  my  hinderance; 
for  the  horse  on  which  I  rode,  and  upon  whose  back  I  fought,  fell  into  a  quag- 
mire, and  threw  me  on  the  ground,  and  I  was  bruised  on  my  wrist,  and  was 
carried  into  a  certain  village  called  Capheniome  or  Capernaum."1  This  para- 
graph is  not  only  curious  in  itself,  but  it  confirms  the  idea  that  Capernaum 
was  at  Tell  II Am,  and  that  it  was  then  only  a  village.  But  turn  up  to  the 
margin  of  this  marsh  along  the  foot  of  the  hill,  or  you  will  encounter  that 
certain  fate  which  hindered  Josephus  from  doing  great  exploits  against  Sylla. 
These  black  spongy  places  are  treacherous  to  the  last  degree,  as  David  appears 
to  have  found  by  sad  experience  ;  for  he  speaks  of  sinking  in  deep  mire  to 

1  life,  72d  paragraph. 
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which  there  was  no  bottom.    It  is  a  curious  fact  that  dry,  rocky,  and  moun-  cuaptkp 
tainous  as  this  country  is,  yet  it  abounds  in  bogs  and  quagmires  to  an  extra-  xxv' 
ordinary  extent.   The  rivers  of  Damascus  all  subside  into  vast  swamps :  the  Swamps. 
Orontes  creeps  through  them  from  Riblah  to  Antioch.   The  Jordan  does  the 
same  from  Dan  to  Tiberias.   The  Kishon  and  the  Naamany  find  their  way  to 
the  Bay  of  Acre  through  bottomless  marshes,  and  so  does  the  Zerka  or  Crocodile 
River  at  Oesarea,  the  Abu  Zabura,  the  Kanah,  the  Falej,  and  the  Aujeh, 
between  that  city  and  Jaffa.    David  was  therefore  perfectly  familiar  with  these 
deceitful  and  dangerous  pits,  and  could  speak  of  them  from  painful  personal 
experience. 

Here  we  are  at  the  ford,  and  though  the  water  is  not  deep,  the  bottom  is 
rocky ;  and  there  down  goes  the  mule,  with  all  our  bedding  and  wardrobe,  into 
the  river.  This  "  certain  fate,"  however,  is  less  painfid  than  that  of  J osephui ; 
and,  as  the  day  is  clear  and  warn,  we  shall  be  able  to  sun  and  dry  everything 
kfore  night.  And  now  we  have  the  flowery  but  rather  muddy  Butaiha  Plain  of 
through  which  to  saunter  for  two  hours.  Dr.  Kobinson  says  correctly  that  it  But*i,»'1' 
resembles  Gennesaret— the  one  on  the  north-west,  and  the  other  along  the 
north-east  shore  of  the  lake,  both  well  watered  and  extremely  fertile,  and  also 
U>th  very  unhealthy.  The  Butaiha  has  the  largest  and  most  permanent 
brooks,  Gennesaret  the  most  numerous  and  largest  fountains.  I  can  confirm 
the  statement  of  Burkhardt,  that  the  Arabs  of  Butaiha  have  the  earliest 
cucumbers  and  melons  in  all  this  region.  I  once  visited  it  in  early  spring 
with  a  guide  from  Safed,  who  came,  according  to  custom,  to  load  his  mules 
with  these  vegetables  for  the  market  in  that  town.  The  vines  are  already 
up  and  spreading  rapidly ;  and  there  comes  the  gardener  with  a  basket  of 
cucumbers  to  sell,— which,  of  course,  we  will  purchase  for  our  salad  in  the 


I.ODOI  AT  BCTA.THA. 


And  that  is  the  lodge,  I  suppose,  which  Isaiah  speaks  of  ;  just  as  the  frail,  Lodg*  tn 
temporary  thing  suggested  that  sad  complaint  of  the  prophet,  "  The  daughter  a  KHrden- 
Zion  is  left  as  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard,  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers."! 
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part  No  doubt ;  but  the  tnie  point  of  the  comparison  will  not  appear  until  the 
crop  is  over,  and  the  lodge  forsaken  by  the  keeper.  Then  the  poles  fall  down, 
or  lean  every  way,  and  those  green  boughs  with  which  it  is  shaded  will 
have  been  scattered  by  the  wind,  leaving  only  a  ragged,  sprawling  wreck, 
—a  most  affecting  type  of  utter  desolation— "as  Sodom,  and  like  unto  Go- 
morrah." 

If  this  is  the  J ulias  which  Philip  built,  and  named  in  honour  of  the  daughter 
widaj"     of  Ciesar>  ft  was  certainly  no  great  compliment. 

And  yet  Josephus  says  he  advanced  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  city,  both  by  the 
number  of  inhabitants  it  contained  and  its  other  grandeur  j1  of  which  grandeur 
nothing  now  remains  but  these  heaps  of  unmeaning  rubbish.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  Jewish  historian  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  such  matters.  I  have  visited  all 
the  cities  which  Philip  is  said  to  have  built,  and  there  neither  is,  nor  could 
have  )>een,  much  of  royal  magnificence  about  them.  This  is  a  fair  specimen  ; 
and  though  Sogana  and  Sclcucia  were  somewhat  larger,  they  could  never 
have  been  anything  more  than  agricultural  villages.  I  suppose  Philip  re- 
paired and  enlarged  this  part  of  Betlisaida  in  order  to  detach  it  from  Galilee, 
and  to  secure  to  hiniself  this  rich  plain  of  Butaiha,  which  appertained  to  it 
As  we  have  leisure  enough  while  sauntering  down  this  flowery  plain,  I  should 
jauinn,  or  like  to  hear  some  account  of  this  Jaukui  above  us.  It  is  the  Golan  of  the 
Hebrews,  the  Gaulanitis  of  the  Greeks,  and  yet  is  almost  an  utter  blauk  on 
our  maps  and  in  books  of  travel 

I  have  repeatedly  explored  parts  of  it,  and  once  rode  through  it  lengthwise 
from  Hermon  to  the  Jermuk.  With  a  pleasant  party  of  friends  I  started 
from  Banias  on  the  morning  of  February  28th,  to  visit  first  the  ruins  at  Seid 
Yehuda.  After  examining  these  interesting  remains  of  antiquity,  we  ascended 
the  basaltic  hills  eastward  for  more  than  an  hour,  to  Sujan,  the  Sogana  of 
Philip.  The  surrounding  country  was  once  well  cultivated,  as  appears  evident 
from  the  broken  terraces  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain  ;  but  at  preseut  it 
is  absolutely  deserted  by  all  except  lawless  Bedawln.  The  view  from  Sujan 
over  the  Ildleh  and  the  surrounding  regions  is  magnificent,  and  1  imagine 
that  one  great  attraction  of  the  place  was  its  cool  and  healthy  atmosphere. 
From  Sujan  we  wandered  upward  and  eastward  over  vast  fields  of  lava,  without 
Ruin»  of  road,  or  even  path,  for  more  than  an  hour,  to  Skaik,  probably  the  Sacaca 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  ruins  in  Gaulanitis,  and  was 
better  built  than  most  cities  of  this  region.  My  aneroid  marked  2670  feet 
for  the  elevation  of  this  site;  and  we  found  the  air  clear,  cold,  and  bracing. 
Skaik  was  inhabited  until  modern  times,  and  celebrated  as  the  general 
rendezvous  and  point  of  departure  for  caravans  to  the  east  and  south; 
and  the  existing  remains  of  vast  cisterns  and  caravanserais  show  that  ample 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  these  large  trading 
companies. 


•  A  at  xviiL  2,  L 
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Half  an  hour  south  by  west  from  Skaik  is  a  large  and  very  ancient  ruin,  chapter 
called  Summakah.   This  word  seems  to  contain  the  elements  of  Samachonitis,  XXY> 
tlie  Greek  name  for  the  Huleh.   It  is,  however,  pronounced  as  though  written  summa- 
with  a  hoff  (guttural  k)  instead  of  leaf ;  and  in  that  case  it  is  the  name  for  the  k»h- 
bush  s&mmak,  the  sumach  of  the  tanner.  Whatever  be  the  origin  and  rela- 
tions of  the  name,  the  position  is  beautiful,  and  it  is  supplied  with  a  fine 
spring  of  water,  flowing  out  from  the  base  of  the  hill.   Half  an  hour  farther 
south  are  ruins  called  Joaiza ;  and  there  we  encamped  for  the  night,  near  the  Joaiza 
tent  of  the  Emecr  Hussein  el  Fudle — the  supreme  chief  of  all  the  Arabs  in  that 
part  of  the  Jaulan.  He  is  a  young  man  of  quiet  manners  and  modest  deport-  A  truthful 
ment,  of  few  words,  but  sincere  and  truthful — all  remarkable  exceptions  in  emecr 
his  race  and  station.    He  traces  his  pedigree  back  directly  to  Mohammed, 
and  the  highest  sheikhs  and  emeers  of  the  Jaulan  kiss  his  hand  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  superior  rank.   We  were  received  with  great  respect ;  fresh  coffee  patri- 
was  roasted,  and  a  sheep  brought  up,  slaughtered,  and  quickly  cooked  before  «*h«i  <n- 
our  tent,  and  the  extemporaneous  feast  spread  for  us  in  presence  of  the  enieer.  roe  *t " 
Though  he  did  not  literally  run  to  the  herd  and  bring  it  himself,  others  did  at 
his  bidding,  and  the  whole  affair  brought  the  patriarch  Abraham  most  vividly 
to  mind.    Like  our  emecr,  he  dwelt  in  tents,  and  his  dependants  were 
encamped  about  him  with  their  Hocks  and  herds. 

There  were  not  more  than  thirty  tents  at  this  encampment ;  and,  upon 
inquiry,  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  the  people  were  nearly  all  the  slaves  of 
the  emeer.   They  and  their  ancestors  have  belonged  to  his  family  for  so  many 
generations  that  all  trace  of  their  real  origin  is  lost.   Their  complexion  also 
has  softened  into  the  bronze  of  the  genuine  Arab,  and  the  Negro  features  are 
almost  obliterated.   The  true  Bedawin,  however,  never  intermarry  with  them, 
though  the  villagers  and  artisans  who  settle  among  them  occasionally  do.  They  Home- 
are  the  property  of  the  emeer  in  a  restricted  sense,  and  so  are  the  flocks  and  bora 
herds  which  they  are  permitted  to  hold ;  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  take  what Btaw* 
he  wants,  nor  can  they  refuse  his  demands,  whatever  they  may  be.   But  then 
custom,  or  law,  or  both,  utterly  forbids  him  to  sell  them.    I  inquired  into  all 
these  matters  the  next  day  as  we  rode  tlirough  the  country  under  the  protec- 
tion and  guidance  of  his  head  servant,  who  reminded  ine  constantly  of 
"  Eliezer  of  Damascus."    In  answer  to  my  question,  he  exclaimed,  in  indig- 
nant surprise,  "  Sell  us  !  utugfar  Alla/i^QoH  forbid  ! "    They  are,  in  fact, 
the  home-born  servants  of  the  very  ancient  house  of  El  F&dle ;  and,  like  the 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  in  Abraham's  family,  they  are  his  warriors  in 
times  of  need, — which,  in  one  way  or  another,  happens  almost  daily.  They  seem 
to  be  attached  to  the  emeer,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  his  family  name,  rank, 
power,  and  honour.   Their  own  honour,  safety,  and  influence  all  depend  upon 
liim.   I  was  almost  startled  to  find  that  the  emeer  was  entirely  governed  by 
one  of  his  own  slaves.   He  does  nothing  of  himself ;  and  this  modern  Eliezer  An  Eliezer 
not  only  disposes  of  his  master's  goods,  but  manages  the  affairs  of  government  of  Dam*»- 
very  much  as  he  pleases.   All  the  Arabs  of  the  Iiuleh  and  Jaulan  greatly  fear  crx% 
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part  and  court  this  chief  servant.  lie  is  shrewd,  efficient,  and  sometimes  cmel , 
nor  is  any  man's  life  safe  if  its  owner  becomes  obnoxious  to  Master  Dank.  But 
a  truce  to  him  and  his  master.  Other  matters  about  this  encampment  ot 
genuine  Ishmaelites  were  equally  interesting. 
Gathering  In  the  evening  the  flocks  began  to  concentrate  around  this  Joaiza  from  every 
of  Hock*  |>artof  the  surrounding  desert.  It  was  a  noisy,  lively,  and  really  ltcautiful 
scene.  The  young  donkeys,  calves,  kids,  and  lambs,  that  had  been  kept  up 
during  the  day,  now  let  out  from  the  folds,  rushed  bleating  and  braying 
every  way,  seeking  their  parents.  They  were  finally  shut  in,  and  everything 
in  the  camp  became  quiet  except  the  dogs.  These  kept  up  an  incessant  and 
angry  barking  all  night  long;  and  I  understood  that  there  were  supposed 
to  be  robbers  lurking  about,  who,  but  for  these  watchful  sentinels,  would  carry 
off  lambs,  and  even  camels,  from  the  outskirts  of  the  encampment. 
Bedawin  These  dogs  of  the  Bedawtn  are  extremely  fierce,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
do«*  dangerous,  as  I  have  repeatedly  experienced,  to  come  upon  an  encampment  in 
the  night.  They  are  an  indispensable  part  of  the  shepherd's  equipage,  and 
Own  try  appear  to  have  been  so  even  in  the  time  of  Job.  And,  by  the  way,  this  Jaulan 
of  Job.  was  Job's  couutry.  His  flocks  and  herds  roamed  over  these  same  wild 
"  walks,"  and  were  exposed  to  the  very  same  dangers  that  now  task  the 
courage  of  these  Arab  shepherds.  In  these  inaccessible  ravines  were  the 
lion's  den,  the  tiger's  lair,  and  pits  for  bears  and  wolves ;  and  across  these 
vast  plateaus  the  flying  bands  of  Sabean  robbers  roved  in  search  of  plunder. 
The  country,  the  people,  the  manners  and  customs,  remain  unchanged  from 
remote  antiquity.  Job  was  a  great  emeer  of  the  Hauran ;  and  if  he  were 
there  now,  he  might  find  the  same  kind  of  enemies  to  plunder  and  kill,  and  even 
natural  phenomena  very  similar  to  the  great  fire  that  burnt  up  the  sheep,  and 
the  might)'  wind  from  the  wilderness  that  overturned  the  houses  of  his  chil- 
dren. Destructive  fires  often  sweep  over  the  desert,  and  angry  hurricanes 
hurl  to  the  ground  the  habitations  of  man.  I  would  not,  however,  l>e  under- 
stood to  bring  down  the  patient  man  of  Uz  to  a  level  with  the  modern  emeers 
of  Arabia.  He  was  an  agriculturist  as  well  as  shepherd ;  an  honest  man,  and 
not  a  robber ;  one  that  feared  God  and  eschewed  evil,  and  not  a  fanatical 
follower  of  the  false  prophet. 
Frost  and  The  night  air.  at  Joaiza  was  keen  and  cold  ;  indeed,  there  was  a  sharp  fnst, 
heat  and  ice  appeared  on  all  the  little  pools  aliout  the  camp.  Jacob  had  experi- 
ence of  such  alternations  between  blazing  sun  and  biting  frost.  "  In  the  day 
the  drought  consumed  me,  and  the  frost  by  night,  and  my  sleep  departed  from 
me,"  was  the  indignant  reply  to  his  avaricious  father-in-law.1  In  the  present 
case  the  cold  was  owing  mainly  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  Jaulan— not  less, 
on  an  average,  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  alwve  the  sea.  It  is  a  grand 
volcanic  plateau,  comparatively  level,  but  with  a  line  of  singular  tdl*  running 
from  Hermon  southward  to  the  Jermuk.   The  first  is  Tell  Ahmar,  south  of 
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Lake  Phiala.   Three  miles  south  of  this  is  Tell  Sheikha,  then  Tell  Barm,  chaptkr 
next  the  great  double  Tell  Aramein — the  north  peak  called  Aram,  and  the  xzv* 
south  Abu  Nidy.   About  four  miles  farther  south  is  Tell  Yusuf,  and  next  it 
Tell  el  Khanzir.   Tell  el  Farus  is  the  last  and  the  loftiest  of  the  list.  Few 
persons,  I  presume,  ever  ride  over  the  hills  of  Galilee  without  admiring  these 
tiill,  sugar-loaf  land-marks  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  wishing  to  Sugar-ioui 
know  their  names  and  character.   To  6uch,  at  least,  the  above  list  will  be  hllla> 
satisfactory ;  and  the  only  additional  statement  I  have  to  make  in  regard  to 
them  is,  that,  though  see  a  at  such  a  great  distance  they  appear  small,  they  are, 
in  reality,  rough  volcanic  mounts,  and  some  of  them  very  respectable  moun- 
tains.   Beyond  them,  eastward  and  southward,  stretch  the  vast  and  fertile 
plains  of  the  Hauran,  now  and  always  the  granary  of  Central  Syria  and 
Northern  Arabia.   The  Jaulan,  however,  is  entirely  given  up  to  pasturage, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  it  will  continue  to  be  so, 
although  there  are  places  which  might  be  cultivated  with  any  kind  of  gram, 
and  orchards  would  flourish  everywhere.   It  is  exceedingly  well  watered  in 
all  parts,  except  the  region  between  the  Lakes  Phiala  and  Tiberias.  There 
the  fountains  and  streams  dry  up  early  in  spring,  and  the  weary  traveller 
must  carry  his  water-bottle  with  him  if  he  would  not  be  "consumed  with 
drought." 

We  started  early  next  morning  with  a  letter  and  guide  from  the  emeer  to  Fields  of 
Sheikh  Fareij,  whose  camp  was  somewJtere,  about  a  day's  journey  in  the  ,av"- 
desert  southward  of  Joaiza.  In  that  general  direction  our  guide  led  us  across 
endless  fields  of  lava,  and  most  of  the  time  without  any  road  that  I  could  see, 
or  my  horse  either.  We  crossed  many  tracks,  however,  which  led  down  to  the 
Iluleh,  to  Jisr  Benat  Yacobe,  and  to  this  Butaiha,  and  encountered  numerous 
wadies,  some  shallow,  others  deep  and  ugly,  which  descend  to  the  Jordan  and 
the  lakes.  For  the  first  hour  we  were  surrounded  by  the  droves  and  flocks  of 
the  emeer,  and  I  noticed  a  Bhcpherd  kindly  carrying  in  his  'aba  a  new-born 
lamb,  and  a  woman  sedulously  teaching  a  young  calf  what  its  mouth  was  made 
for,  and  how  to  manage  its  spasmodic  legs.  Sucli  acts  not  only  remind  one  of 
the  patriarchs  who  dwelt  in  tents  and  tended  cattle,  but  also  of  that  Good 
Shepherd  from  whose  bosom  no  enemy  shall  ever  be  able  to  pluck  even  the 
weakest  lambkin  of  the  flock. 

Two  miles  from  Joaiza  I  took  "  bearings**  from  an  elevated  site,  called  Sin- 
diana ;  and  a  mile  farther  south  is  the  pretty  Tell  Delwa,  with  a  ruin  upon,  and  Uufm. 
a  wady  descending  from  it  toward  the  Jordan.  Three  miles  farther  we  came 
to  Thuban  and  Kefr  Neffakh,  both  very  large  ruins,  but  particularly  the  latter, 
which  exhibits  an  enormous  mass  of  prostrate  houses.  After  this  we  wan- 
dered ataut  over  broken  ground  for  an  hour  in  search  of  a  Turkman  sheikh, 
and  found  his  camp  hid  away  in  Wady  Ghadariyeh,  which  joins,  lower  down, 
the  far  greater  one  of  Ruzzanlyeh.  This  wady  has  many  tributaries  and  much 
water,  and  here,  where  it  enters  the  Butaiha,  is  called  Km  el  'Ajaj,  and  also 
Wady  Sulam,  incorrectly  written  Sunam  on  maps.    Having  procured  a  guide, 
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mi  we  reached  Sclukia— the  Seleucia  of  Philip— in  half  an  hour.  The  ruins  of 
this  place  are  extensive,  but  the  position  does  not  accord  very  well  with  the 
statements  of  Josephus.  He,  however,  had  never  'visited  it,  and  spoke  at 
random,  as  he  often  does  in  regard  to  matters  with  which  he  was  not  person- 
ally acquainted.  Directly  south  is  a  place  called  'Ain  Selukia,  from  a  col- 
lection of  fountains  whose  water  flows  west,  and  unites  with  Wady  Rnz- 
zaniyeh.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  crossing  another  deep  wady,  about  a 
mile  farther  south,  named  Tellaiya,  from  a  number  of  low  tells,  a  few  miles 
east  of  our  lino  of  march.  This  Tellaiya  may  be  the  same  that  enters  the 
Butaiha  to  the  east  of  ns,  and  is  called  Dalia  by  Dr.  Robinson.  It  has  cnt  a 
deep  channel  through  the  hard  lava,  and  a  fine  stream  of  water  rattles  over  its 
rocky  bed. 

Remains      Down  to  this  Wady  Tellaiya  the  country  had  been  more  or  less  wooded. 

of  wood.  Though  the  oaks  that  cover  the  hills  south  of  Banias  and '  Ainfit  gradually  be- 
come more  and  more  rare,  smaller  also,  and  more  scraggy,  still  they  are  found, 
solitary  or  in  groups,  quite  to  the  wady ;  but  south  of  it  they  disappear  alto- 
gether, and  the  country  is  naked  and  cheerless.  So,  also,  tiie  flocks  became 
more  rare ;  indeed,  for  many  miles  we  saw  none,  although  the  pasturage  is 
equally  good,  and  water  even  more  abundant  than  farther  north.  Lively  little 
brooks  crossed  our  track  every  five  minutes ;  but  I  suppose  tlus  deserted 
region  is  a  sort  of  neutral  territory  between  the  northern  and  southern  tribes, 
who  are  not  always  on  such  terms  as  render  it  safe  to  be  caught  too  far  away 
from  their  friends. 

Kavine  of  We  were  obliged  to  make  a  long  detour  to  the  cast,  in  order  to  get  round 
Jermaiah.  the  impracticable  gorge  of  the  Jennaiah — that  wady  which  conies  down  to  the 
lake  near  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Butaiha.  It  is  the  largest  and  nwst 
savage  of  all  the  ravines  into  which  we  looked  during  our  ride  of  nine  hours, 
and  is  said  to  bo  the  chosen  resort  of  leopards,  wolves,  hyenas,  boars,  and  other 
Game  wild  animals.  In  fact,  the  whole  Gaulanitis  abounds  in  game.  We  saw  many 
gazelles,  and  another  species  of  deer,  called  roaal,  considerably  larger  and  more 
like  our  American  deer ;  partridges  also,  and  grouse,  ducks,  geese,  cranes,  and 
pelicans  delight  in  these  solitudes,  which  their  grand  enemy,  man,  rarely 
invades,  or  if  he  does,  has  too  many  causes  of  solicitude  to  admit  of  delay,  or 
to  make  it  safe  to  have  the  crack  of  his  musket  heard. 

After  heading  Wady  Jennaiah  we  turned  nearly  west,  down  a  gentle  declivity 
for  half  an  hour,  and  then  came  to  a  large  ruin  called  Kunaitera ;  not  that  of 
the  same  name  on  the  road  to  Damascus  from  Jisr  Benat  Yacohe,  but  one 
Sehra  more  ancient,  and  much  larger  than  that  ever  was.  Sehm  Jaulan  is  the  name 
j»uian—  of  a  well-known  ruin  to  the  east  of  this,  and  I  suppose  it  marks  the  site  of  the 
Biblical  Golan,  from  which  this  province  takes  its  name.  There  is  also  a 
Khurbet  Saida  some  distance  to  the  east  of  our  track,  but  no  Beit  Saida. 
From  Kunaitera  to  Khurl»ct  Arba'in— ruin  of  forty— te  half  an  hour.  This 
city  was  originally  well  built  for  a  place  where  no  stone  but  basalt  is  found, 
and  it  must  have  t)een  inhabited  until  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Crv**ins 
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a  smooth  and  fertile  plain  for  some  two  miles,  we  plunged  abruptly  into  the  chapter 
gorge  of  Wady  Shukaiyif  by  an  almost  perpendicular  path,  down  which  our  xxv* 
animals  slid  rather  than  walked,  greatly  to  their  annoyance  and  our  amuse- 
ment ;  and  here  we  found  Sheikh  Fareij,  with  his  largo  camp,  hid  away  so 
perfectly  that  it  could  not  be  seen  until  one  is  directly  above  it.  Our  nine 
hours'  ride  had  made  us  all  weary,  and  we  gladly  pitched  our  tent  near  that 
of  the  sheikh.  lie  was  not  then  at  home,  but  a  brother  supplied  his  place, 
with  a  boisterous  and  rather  ostentatious  welcome,  lie  berated  our  guide  for 
bringing  guestB  at  an  hour  so  late  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  them  such  a 
reception  and  feast  as  were  becoming.  The  sheep  were  all  at  a  distance,  and 
none  could  be  got  to  sacrifice  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  and  the  parties,  until 
morning,  etc,  etc  I  assured  him  that  we  had  all  necessary  provision  for 
ourselves,  and  needed  only  provender  for  the  horses.  This  was  speedily 
brought,  and  everything  arranged  to  our  mutual  satisfaction. 

Just  after  our  arrival  a  knot  of  Arabs  gathered  round  the  sheikh's  tent,  in  A  tocucl 
earnest  and  angry  discussion,  and  I  felt  rather  anxious  to  know  whether  or 
not  we  were  the  subject  of  controversy.  Upon  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  some 
of  the  sheikh's  men  had  fallen  in  with  a  party  of  robbers  that  morning,  who 
were  driving  off  the  cattle  of  these  poor  peasants  who  cultivate  this  Butaiha, 
and,  after  a  skirmish  with  them,  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  stolen  cattle,  and 
brought  them  into  their  camp.  The  owners  had  come  to  claim  their  property, 
and  the  rescuers  demanded  four  hundred  piastres  before  they  would  give  them 
up.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  sheikh,  who  ordered  them  to  be  restored 
without  ransom  ;  and,  of  course,  there  was  grumbling  on  one  side,  and  loud 
thanks  on  the  other. 

T  noticed,  at  all  the  encampments  which  we  passed,  that  the  sheikh's  tent  Sp«ar  in 
was  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  tall  spear  stuck  upright  in  the  ground  in  Jj^J]^1' 
front  of  it ;  and  it  is  the  custom,  when  a  party  is  out  on  an  excursion  for  tenL 
robbery  or  for  war,  that  when  they  halt  to  rest,  the  spot  where  the  chief  recline** 
or  sleeps  is  thus  designated.   So  Said,  when  he  lay  sleeping,  had  his  spear 
stuck  in  the  ground  at  his  bolster,  and  Abner  and  the  people  lay  round  about 
liim.1   The  whole  of  that  scene  is  eminently  Oriental  and  perfectly  natural, 
even  to  the  deep  sleep  into  which  all  had  fallen,  so  that  David  and  Abishai 
could  walk  among  them  in  safety.   The  Arabs  sleep  heavily,  especially  when 
fatigued.   Often,  when  travelling,  my  muleteers  and  servants  have  resolved 
to  watch  by  turns  in  places  thought  to  be  dangerous ;  but  in  every  instance  I 
soon  found  them  fast  asleep,  and  generally  their  slumbers  were  so  profound 
tliat  I  could  not  only  walk  among  them  without  their  waking,  but  might  have 
taken  the  very  *aba  with  which  they  were  covered.   Then  the  cruse  of  water  enwe  of 
at  Saul's  head  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  people  at  this  -a 
day.   No  one  ventures  to  travel  over  these  deserts  without  his  cruse  of  water, 
and  it  is  very  common  to  place  one  at  the  "  bolster,"  so  that  the  owner  can 
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paw  reach  it  during  the  night  The  Aral*  cat  their  dinner  in  the  evening,  and  it 
"•  is  generally  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  thirst ;  and  the  quantity  of  water 
which  they  drink  is  enormous.  The  cntse  is,  therefore,  in  perpetual  demand. 
Da7id  and  Saul  and  his  party  lay  in  a  shady  valley,  steeped  in  heavy  sleep,  after  the 
fatigue  of  a  hot  day.  The  camp-ground  of  Sheikh  Fareij,  in  Wady  Shukaiyif, 
is  adapted  in  all  respects  to  be  the  scene  of  the  adventure.  David,  from  above, 
marks  the  spot  where  the  king  slumbers,  creeps  cautiously  down,  and  stands 
over  his  unconscious  persecutor.  Abishai  asks  permission  to  smite  him  once, 
only  once,  and  promises  not  to  smite  a  second  time  ;  but  David  forbade  him, 
and,  taking  the  spear  and  cruse  of  water,  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  hill  afar 
off,  and  cried  aloud  to  Abner :  "  Art  not  thou  a  valiant  man  ?  and  who  is  like 

to  thee  in  Israel  ?  As  the  Lord  liveth,  ye  are  worthy  to  die,  because  ye 

have  not  kept  your  master,  the  Lord's  anointed.  And  now  see  where  the 
king's  spear  is,  and  the  cruse  of  water  that  was  at  his  bolster." 1  What  a  strange 
sensation  must  have  run  through  the  camp  as  David's  voice  rang  out  these 
cutting  taunts  from  the  top  of  the  hill !  But  David  was  perfectly  safe, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  ravines  where  the  whole  scene  could  be  enacted, 
every  word  be  heard,  and  yet  the  speaker  be  quite  teyond  the  reach  of  his 
enemies. 

A  yoonj*  Among  the  incidents  of  that  memorable  ride  was  the  following :  A  hardy 
little  girl,  about  twelve  years  old,  accompanied  us  on  foot  She  was  the 
daughter  of  our  guide,  and  he  was  bringing  her  to  her  husband,  at  this  camp 
of  Fareij,  who  had  purchased  her  for  a  thousand  piastres  {forty  dollars). 
She  had  no  companion  or  friend  of  any  kind,  except  a  young  donkey,  as  little 
and  as  lively  as  herself.  This  she  drove  before  her  with  infinite  trouble.  It 
was  constantly  running  hither  and  thither,  and  she  after  it,  over  sharp  rocks 
and  through  tangled  thorns ;  but  still  she  never  seemed  to  grow  weary.  1 
became  quite  interested  in  the  brave  girl,  and  from  my  heart  hoped  and 
prayed  that  she  might  find,  in  her  hitherto  unseen  husband,  a  kind  companion. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Fareij,  she  was  taken  immediately  into  the 
harem  of  the  sheikh,  and  I  saw  her  no  more.  She  carried  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  outfit  except  the  little  donkey.  I  noticed  that  when  she  left;  her 
mother's  tent  at  Joaiza,  she  had  on  a  pair  of  high  red  leather  boots.  These, 
however,  she  quickly  drew  off,  and,  tucking  them  under  her  sash  or  girdle, 
raced  over  the  rocks  after  her  pet  in  hare  feet ;  and  this  she  did  from  early 
morning  until  after  sunset.  Our  girls  don't  do  such  things  on  their  wedding 
day. 

An  Arab      Sheikh  Fareij  spent  the  evening  in  our  tent,  and  greatly  interested  us  by 
•hcikh,     nig  dignified  manner  and  intelligence,  and  by  a  certain  air  of  sadness  that 
pervaded  his  whole  conversation  and  deportment   He  complained  bitterly  of 
the  course  pursued  by  Government,  whose  tax-gatherers  robbed  and  plundered 
the  Arabs  without  mercy ;  and  he  maintained  that  they  were  compelled  to 
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plunder  in  turn.  This  was  by  way  of  apology  for  the  admission  which  he  ohaptkb 
seemed  somewhat  ashamed  to  make,  that  robbing  was  their  trade,  and  that  he  XXY* 
and  his  men  were  engaged  in  it  daily,  either  as  aggressors  or  defenders.  Ho 
further  lamented  that  the  ancient,  generous  customs  of  the  Bedawin  were 
being  corrupted  by  Turkish  oppression.  They  now  robbed  one  another,  and 
even  murder  is  often  added  to  plunder.  "  I  myself,"  said  he,  "  live  day  by 
day  by  the  life  of  this  good  sword,"  striking  his  hand  fiercely  upon  the  for- 
midable tool  at  his  side.  He  admitted  that,  without  my  guide  from  the 
emeer,  I  could  not  have  reached  his  tent  in  safety ;  and  tliat,  without  similar 
assistance  from  himself,  I  should  not  be  able  to  proceed  on  the  morrow  round 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake.  Of  the  truth  of  this  I  had  certain  and  rather 
startling  evidence  next  morning ;  for  I  found  myself  suddenly  confronted  by  a 
troop  of  the  most  savage  Bedawtn  I  ever  encountered,  and  they  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  they  were  restrained  from  plundering  us  solely  by  the 
guard  from  Sheikh  Fareij.  What  significance  do  such  incidents  impart  to  a 
thousand  allusions  to  robbers  in  the  Bible,  particularly  in  the  history  of  David, 
and  in  his  Psalms ! 

Your  wanderings  over  the  Jaulan  must  have  led  you  near  the  track  that  Mirp«h. 
Jacob  followed  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia.    Could  you  hear  anything 
about  that  Mizpah  where  Laban  overtook  him  ? 

Mizpah  must  have  l*en  to  the  east  of  our  track ;  but  I  have  never  l>ccn 
able  to  identify  any  of  the  places  mentioned  in  that  remarkable  narrative. 
The  entire  scene  is  eminently  rich  in  allusions  to  Oriental  manners  and  cus- 
toms. The  behaviour  of  Laban  is  true  to  life,  and  every  expression  is  familiar  Jacob  »nd 
to  my  ear  "  as  household  words."  Laban  says,  "  The  God  of  your  father  Lal,Hn 
spake  unto  me  yesternight,  saying,  Take  thou  heed  that  thou  speak  not  to 
Jacob  either  good  or  bad." 1  Now  we  should  think  that  Laban  was  uttering  his 
own  condemnation,  and  it  appears  strange  that  Jacob  did  not  retort  upon  him 
by  asking,  Why,  then,  have  you  followed  me  ?  You  have  disobeyed  the  com- 
mand of  God,  according  to  your  own  admission.  Jacob,  however,  knew  very 
well  that  such  a  plea  would  avail  nothing.  Laban  Indicvcd  that  he  fulfilled 
the  intent  of  the  divine  command  merely  by  refraining  to  injure  Jacob ;  and  so 
the  latter  understood  it.  The  terms  of  the  order  were  most  comprehensive 
and  stringent,  but  the  real  intention  was  to  forbid  violence  ;  and  this  sort  of 
construction  must  be  applied  to  Oriental  language  in  a  thousand  cases,  or  we 
shall  push  simple  narratives  into  absurdities,  and  make  men,  and  even  the  God 
of  truth,  utter  contradictions. 

The  charge  of  stealing  Laban's  teraphim  greatly  provoked  the  idol-hating  Tcraphim. 
Jacob,  and  he  very  likely  thought  it  a  mere  device  to  conceal  some  evil  pur- 
jx«e.   But  the  tiling  is  interesting  to  us  as  the  earliest  distinct  notice  we 
have  of  the  existence  and  worship  of  these  images.   They  arc  frequently  men- 
tioned in  after  times,  but  here  we  first  find  them  in  this  patriarchal  family. 
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They  must  have  been  so  small  as  to  be  easily  concealed  under  the  xaddle  of 
Rachel ;  and,  by  the  way,  it  is  still  very  common  for  Arabs  to  hide  stolen  pio- 
perty  under  the  padding  of  their  saddles.  They  probably  resembled  the  small 
images  of  saints  which  are  now  carried  about  by  Oriental  Christians,  and  may 
have  been  honoured  and  consulted  in  much  the  same  way.  Some  of  those 
saints  are  celebrated  for  assistance  given  to  women  afflicted  with  Rachel's  sor- 
row ;  and  perliaps  she  herself  had  been  driven  to  this  sort  of  idolatry  in  her 
agony  to  become  a  mother.  It  would  be  Orientally  feminine  in  an  eminent 
degree  if  this  was  the  cause  of  her  stealing  her  father's  gods.  Nor  does  this 
act  of  stealing  a  god  to  worslup  strike  these  people  about  us  as  monstrous  or 

absurd.  I  have  known  many  such  thefts  of 
modern  teraphim  (pictures  and  images),  and  by 
women  too.  And  why  not?  It  is  surely  not 
al»surd  to  Meal  tfiegod  whose  aid  you  invoke  to  assist 
you  to  steal  other  things.  It  is  well  known  that 
Greek  pirates  are  most  devout  worshippers  of  the 
saints;  and,  what  is  even  more  monstrous,  the 
Moslems,  who  claim  to  worship  only  the  one  true 
God,  yet  pray  to  tliis  very  Being  for  success  even  in 
their  lowest  intrigues  and  vilest  lusts,  and  con- 
stantly mention  his  holy  name  in  their  lewd  songs, 
blasphemously  blessing  him  for  success  in  their 
deeds  of  darkness.  In  this  respect,  as  in  most 
others,  the  "  Thousand  Nights"  do  but  reflect 
the  actual  manners  of  the  present  generation  of 
Arabs. 

Another  Oriental  trait  comes  out  very  offensively 
in  the  conduct  of  Laban,  and  afterward  in  that  cf 
Jacob — a  most  undisguised  and  grievous  favourit 
ism.   Laban  searches  all  before  he  visits  Rachel's 
tent,  because  she  was  the  pet  of  his  own  and  of 
Jacob's  family.   And  so,  when  Jacob  prepared  for 
the  worst,  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  a  hostile 
visit  from  Esau,  he  placed  the  handmaids  and  his 
sons  by  them  foremost,  Leah  and  her  children  next, 
and  Rachel  and  her  son  last ;  that,  as  he  said 
about  the  cattle, "  If  Esau  come  to  the  one  company 
and  smite  it,  then  the  other  company  shall  escape."    Nor  was  there  the  least 
attempt  to  disguise  this  offensive  and  injurious  favouritism,  even  in  this  hard 
extremity. 

But  to  return  to  the  meeting  at  Mizpah.  The  terms  with  which  Laban  ami 
Jacob  reproved  each  other  are  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  parties  and  the 
story,  and  abound  in  allusions  to  Oriental  customs,  especially  of  a  pastoral 
people.   Twenty  years  long,  cries  Jacob,  have  I  served  thee.    The  ewes  of 
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thy  flock  have  not  cast  their  young.  Evidence  of  most  careful  and  successful  chaptki 
treatment.  The  rams  of  thy  flock  have  I  not  eaten.  Implying  that  then,  as  xxv* 
now,  the  males  of  the  flocks  alone  were  used  for  food,  or  sold  to  the  butcher. 
Then,  aa  now,  wild  beasts  tore  some  of  the  flock ;  but  Jacob  the  shepherd,  not 
Lahan  the  landlord,  bore  the  loss.  Then,  too,  as  at  this  day,  thieves  prowled 
about ;  but  Jacob  made  good  whatever  was  stolen.  Of  course,  he  had  to 
watch  by  day  and  night,  in  winter's  storms  and  summer's  burning  suns.  It 
was,  therefore,  no  mere  figure  of  speech  that  the  drought  consumed  him  by 
day  and  the  frost  by  night.  Thus  do  the  hardy  shepherds  suffer  in  the  same 
regions  at  the  present  time. 

We  must  not  pass  from  these  scenes  in  Jacob's  history  without  noticing  the  Jacob  and 
admirable  tact  with  which  he  appeased  his  justly-offended  brother.   He  sends 
an  embassy  to  him  from  a  long  distance.   This  itself  was  a  compliment,  and, 
no  doubt,  the  ambassadors  were  the  most  respectable  he  could  command. 
Then  the  terms  of  the  message  were  the  best  possible  to  flatter  and  to  conci- 
liate an  Oriental.   He  calls  Esau  his  lord,  himself  his  servant — or  elave,  as  it 
might  be  rendered ;  and  he  thus  tacitly,  and  without  alluding  to  the  old  trick 
by  which  be  cheated  him  of  his  birthright,  acknowledges  him  to  be  the  elder 
brother,  and  his  superior.   At  the  same  time,  by  the  large  presents,  and  the 
exhibition  of  great  wealth,  £sau  is  led  to  infer  that  he  is  not  returning  a  needy 
adventurer  to  claim  a  double  portion  of  the  paternal  estate  ;  and  it  would  not 
be  unoriental  if  there  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  all  this  a  sly  intimation 
that  Jacob  was  neither  to  be  despised  nor  lightly  meddled  with.   There  was 
subtle  flattery  mingled  with  profound  humility,  but  backed  all  the  while  by 
the  quiet  allusion  to  the  substantial  position  and  character  of  one  whom 
God  had  greatly  blessed  and  prospered.    All  this,  however,  failed,  and  the  jnwb  ■ 
enraged  brother  set  out  to  meet  him  with  an  army.    Jacob  was  terribly  poi*y. 
alarmed  ;  but,  with  his  usual  skill  and  presence  of  mind,  he  made  another 
effort  to  appease  Esau.   The  presents  were  well  selected,  admirably  arranged, 
and  sent  forward  one  after  another ;  and  the  drivers  were  directed  to  address 
Esau  in  the  most  respectful  and  humble  terms  :   "  They  be  thy  servant 
Jacob's,  a  present  unto  my  lord  Esau ;  and  be  sure  to  say,  Behold  thy  servant 
Jacob  is  behind  us ;  for  he  said,  I  will  appease  him  with  the  present  that  goeth 
before  me,  and  afterward  I  will  see  his  face."   Jacob  did  not  miscalculate  the 
influence  of  his  princely  offerings,  and  I  verily  believe  there  is  not  an  emeeror 
sheikh  in  all  Gilead  at  this  day  who  would  not  be  appeased  by  such  presents  ; 
and,  from  my  personal  knowledge  of  Orientals,  I  should  say  that  Jacob  need 
not  have  been  in  such  great  terror,  following  in  their  rear.   Far  less  will  now 
"  make  room,"  as  Solomon  says,  for  any  offender,  however  atrocious,  and 
bring  him  before  great  men  with  acceptance.1 

Esau  was  mollified,  and  when  near  enough  to  see  the  lowly  prostrations  of 
his  trembling  brother,  forgot  everything  but  that  he  was  Jacob,  the  sou  of  hid 
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part  mother,  the  companion  of  his  childhood.  He  ran  to  meet  him.  and  embraced 
him,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him ;  and  tiuy  wept.  All  tkis  is  beauti- 
Mccting  fnl}  natural,  Oriental ;  and  so  is  their  subsequent  discourse,  but  we  cannot 
dwell  upon  it  It  was  obviously  the  purpose  of  God  to  bring  his  chosen  servant 
into  these  terrible  trials,  in  order  to  work  the  deeper  conviction  of  his  former 
sin,  and  the  more  thorough  repentance  and  reformation.  And  here  it  u  that 
Jacob  appears  as  a  guide  and  model  to  all  mankind.  In  his  utmost  distress 
and  alarm,  he  holds  fast  his  hope  and  trust  in  God,  wrestles  with  Hiin  in 
mighty  supplication,  and  as  a  prince  prevails :  "  I  will  not  let  thee  go  except 
thou  bless  me.  And  he  said,  What  is  thy  name  ?  And  he  said,  Jacob.  And 
he  said,  Thy  name  shall  t>e  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel ;  for  as  a  prince 
liast  thou  power  with  God  and  with  men,  and  liast  prevailed." 1 

Our  long  ride  through  the  Jaulan  has  whilcd  away  the  time  and  the  road 
quite  to  the  end  of  this  Butaiha,  and  this  bold  headland  marks  the  spot, 
according  to  my  topography,  where  the  five  thousand  were  fed  with  five  barley- 
loaves  aud  two  small  fishes.2  From  the  four  narratives  of  this  stupendous 
miracle  we  gather — 1st,  That  the  place  belonged  to  Bethsaida ;  2d,  That  it  was 
a  desert  place  ;  3d,  That  it  was  near  the  shore  of  the  lake,  for  they  came  to  it 
by  boat;  4th,  That  there  was  a  mountain  close  at  hand  ;  5th,  That  it  was  a 
smooth,  grassy  spot,  capable  of  seating  many  thousand  people.  Now  all  these 
requisites  are  found  in  this  exact  locality,  and  nowhere  else,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover.  This  Butaiha  belonged  to  Bethsaida.  At  this  extreme  south-east 
corner  of  it,  the  mountain  shuts  down  upon  the  lake  bleak  and  barren.  It 
was,  doubtless,  desert  then  as  now,  for  it  is  not  capable  of  cultivation.  In  this 
Feeding    little  cove  the  ships  (boats)  were  anchored.   On  this  beautiful  sward  at  the 

l!.'!."!-^  ^ase  of  tne  roc^>T  m11  tne  Pcol,le  wcre  seated  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the 
Son  of  God  the  miraculous  bread,  emblematic  of  his  body,  which  is  the  true 
bread  from  heaven.  When  all  had  eaten,  and  the  fragments  were  gathered 
up,  they  departed  in  haste,  for  the  day  was  far  spent 

A  vust  amount  of  learning  and  critical  research  lias  been  expended  in  efforts 
to  reconcile  the  different  directions  given  (or  supposed  to  be  given)  to  the  dis- 
ciples by  our  Lord,  and  to  make  the  entire  narratives  accord  with  the  topo- 
Scene  of  graphy  of  this  region.  According  to  John,3  the  disciples  went  over  the  sea 
the  mi-  toward  Capernaum,  while  Mark  says  that  Jesus  constrained  them  to  get  into 
the  ship  and  to  go  to  the  other  side  before  unto  Bethsaida.  Looking  back 
from  this  point  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Butaiha,  I  see  no  diffi- 
culty in  these  statements.  The  case  was  this,  I  suppose :  As  the  evening  was 
coming  on,  Jesus  commanded  the  disciples  to  return  home  to  Capernaum, 
while  he  sent  the  people  away.  They  were  reluctant  to  go  and  leave  him 
alone  in  that  desert  place  ;  probably  remonstrated  against  his  exposing  himself 
to  the  coming  storm  and  the  cold  night  air,  and  reminded  him  that  he  wonM 
have  many  miles  to  walk  round  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  must  cross  the  Jor- 
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dan  at  Bethsaida  before  he  could  reach  home.   To  quiet  their  minds,  he  may  ohaptkb 
have  then  told  them  to  go  on  before  toward  Bethsaida,  while  he  dismissed  the  xxv* 
crowd,  promising  to  join  them  in  the  night ;  which  he  intended  to  do,  and 
actually  did,  though  in  a  manner  very  different  from  what  they  expected.  Still, 
they  were  reluctant  to  leave  him,  and  had  to  be  constrained  to  set  sail.  In 
this  state  of  anxiety,  they  endeavoured  to  keep  near  the  shore  between  this 
and  Bethsaida,  hoping,  no  doubt,  to  take  in  their  beloved  Master  at  some 
point  along  the  coast.   But  a  violent  wind  beat  off  the  boat,  so  that  they  were 
not  able  to  make  Bethsaida,  nor  even  Capernaum,  but  were  driven  past  both  ; 
and  when  near  the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  lake,  Landing- 
J  esus  came  unto  them  walking  upon  the  sea.   All  this  is  topographically  P1*08, 
natural,  and  easy  to  be  understood  on  the  supposition  that  the  miracle  took 
place  on  this  spot ;  that  Bethsaida  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  and 
Capernaum  at  Tell  Hum,   Nor  is  there  need  even  of  the  marginal  rendering 
in  our  Bible  :  "  Over  against  Betlisaida."   The  disciples  would  naturally  sail 
toward  Bethsaida  in  order  to  reach  Tell  Ilum.   Neither  is  there  anything  in- 
consistent with  the  statement  of  John,1  that  "  the  people  took  ship  the 
next  day,  and  came  to  Capernaum,  seeking  Jesus."   They  came  from  the 
south-east,  where  the  miracle  had  been  wrought,  and  would  naturally  seek 
him  in  Capernaum,  for  that  was  his  home  ;  but  it  seems  that  they  did  not  find 
him  there,  for  John  immediately  adds,  "  When  they  had  found  him  on  the 
other  tide  of  the  tea?— a  very  singular  mode  of  expression  if  they  found  him  in 
Capernaum  itself,  but  perfectly  natural  on  the  supposition  that  they  had  to  fjo 
on  to  the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  where  he  had  landed.   They  would  probably 
find  him  somewhere  about  'Ain  et  Tiny,  near  which,  I  presume,  the  party 
reached  the  shore  from  their  wonderful  sail.   But  if  it  should  appear  to  any 
one  more  probable  that  the  people  actually  found  Jesus  in  Capernaum,  this 
might  easily  be,  for  Capernaum  was  not  more  than  one  hour's  walk  from  the 
corner  of  Gennesaret,  and  he  could  easily  have  returned  home,  for  they  reached 
the  shore  very  early  in  the  morning.    I,  however,  have  very  little  doubt  but 
that  the  people  had  to  pass  on  from  Tell  Hum  to  'Ain  et  Tiny  to  find  Him 
whom  they  sought. 

It  follows,  of  course,  from  this  explanation,  that  Capernaum  was  itself  not  in 
Gennesaret ;  and  I  must  add  that  neither  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  nor  John  lo- 
cates it  in  that  plain ;  nor  does  Josephus,  nor  any  other  ancient  author.  It  is 
carried  thither  and  anchored  there  by  a  modern  theory,  which,  I  think,  is  a 
mistake. 

I  am  of  opinion,  also,  that  the  invention  of  a  second  Bethsaida  is  wholly  Bcthauidu, 
unnecessary.   Reland,  who  first  started  the  idea,  confesses  that  he  has  no 
authority  for  it,  but  merely  resorts  to  it  as  an  ultlmum  refu//iumy  a  hist  resort, 
to  solve  an  otherwise  invincible  toi»ographical  difficulty.   But  I  do  not  believe 
that  another  instance  can  be  found  of  two  cities  of  the  same  name  close  to- 
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paet  gether  on  the  same  part  of  a  small  lake  ;  and  such  hypothetical  cities  should 
not  be  created  without  absolute  necessity,  and  no  such  necessity  exists  in  this 
case.  All  admit  that  there  was  a  Bethsaida  at  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan 
into  the  lake-  The  greater  part  of  it,  certainly  that  part  which  Philip  repaired, 
lay  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and,  therefore,  it  is  maintained,  must  have 
belonged  to  Gaulanitis,  and  not  to  Galilee ;  and  as  the  Bethsaida  of  Andrew, 
Peter,  and  Philip,  was  a  city  of  Galilee,1  it  is  thought  that  we  must  have  a 
second  town  of  this  name.  But  I  think  this  unnecessary.  Any  city  built  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  would  almost  necessarily  have  part  of  its  houses  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  stream ;  and  this  would  be  literally  and  geographically 
within  the  territory  of  Galilee.  Peter,  Andrew,  and  Philip  were  born  there, 
and  would  be  mentioned  as  Galileans.  And  further,  I  think  it  highly  probable 
that  the  whole  city,  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  was  ordinarily  attached  to  Gali- 
lee, and  that  one  object  which  Philip  the  tetrarch  had  in  rebuilding  the  part 
cn  the  east  side,  and  changing  its  name,  was  to  detach  it  entirely  from  its  for- 
mer relations,  and  establish  his  own  right  over  it.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
there  was  but  one  Bethsaida  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  that  it  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  thus  we  settle  the  sites  of  all  the  places  in  this 
neighbourhood  which  are  intimately  related  to  the  history  of  our  blessed  Lord 
and  His  disciples. 

Storms  on  My  experience  in  this  region  enables  me  to  sympathize  with  the  disciples 
the  inke.  in  their  long  night's  contest  with  the  wind.  I  spent  a  night  in  that  Wady 
Shukaiyif,  some  three  miles  up  it,  to  the  left  of  us.  The  sun  had  scarcely  set 
when  the  wind  began  to  rush  down  toward  the  lake,  and  it  continued  all  night 
long  with  constantly  increasing  violence,  so  that  when  we  reached  the  shore 
next  morning  the  face  of  the  lake  was  like  a  huge  boiling  caldron.  The  wind 
howled  down  every  wady  from  the  north-east  and  east  with  such  fury  that  no 
efforts  of  rowers  could  have  brought  a  boat  to  shore  at  any  point  along  that 
coast.  In  a  wind  like  that,  the  disciples  must  have  been  driven  quite  across 
to  Gennosaret,  as  we  know  they  were.  To  understand  the  causes  of  these  sud- 
den and  violent  tempests,  we  must  remember  the  lake  lies  low— six  hundred 
feet  lower  than  the  ocean  ;  that  the  vast  and  naked  plateaus  of  the  Jaulan 
rise  to  a  great  height  spreading  backward  to  the  wilds  of  the  Hauran,  and 
upward  to  snowy  Hermon  ;  that  the  water-courses  have  cut  out  profound 
ravines  and  wild  gorges,  converging  to  the  head  of  this  lake,  and  that  these 
act  like  gigantic  funnds  to  draw  down  the  cold  winds  from  the  mountains. 
On  the  occasion  referred  to,  we  subsequently  pitched  our  tents  at  the  shore, 
and  remained  for  three  days  and  nights  exposed  to  this  tremendous  wind.  We 
had  to  double  pin  all  the  tent-ropes,  and  frequently  were  obliged  to  hang  with 
our  whole  weight  upou  them  to  keep  the  quivering  tabernacle  from  bein? 
carried  up  bodily  into  the  air.  No  wonder  the  disciples  toiled  and  rowed  hard 
all  that  night ;  and  how  natural  their  amazement  and  terror  at  tho  sight  oi 
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Jesus  walking  on  the  waves !   The  faith  of  Peter,  in  desiring  and  daring  to  chapter 
set  foot  on  such  a  sea,  is  most  striking  and  impressive  ;  more  so,  indeed,  than  .  xxv* 
its  failure  after  he  had  made  the  attempt.   The  whole  lake,  as  we  had  it,  was  conduct  of 
lashed  into  fury ;  the  waves  repeatedly  rolled  up  to  our  tent  door,  tumbling  ?et*r. 
over  the  ropes  with  such  violence  as  to  carry  away  the  tent-pins.   And,  more- 
over, those  winds  are  not  only  violent,  but  they  come  down  suddenly,  and  often 
when  the  sky  is  perfectly  clear.   I  once  went  in  to  swim  near  the  hot  baths, 
and,  before  I  was  aware,  a  wind  came  rushing  over  the  cliffs  with  such  force 
tliat  it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  could  regain  the  shore.   Some  such  sudden 
wind  it  was,  I  suppose,  that  filled  the  ship  with  waves  "  so  that  it  was  now 
full,n  while  Jesus  was  asleep  on  a  pillow  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship  ;  nor  is 
it  strange  that  the  disciples  aroused  him  with  the  cry  of  "  Master !  Master  ! 
carest  thou  not  that  we  perish  ?   And  he  arose  and  rebuked  the  wind,  and 
said  unto  the  sea,  Peace,  be  still  ;  and  the  wind  ceased,  and  there  was  a  great 
calm.    And  the  disciples  feared  exceedingly,  and  said  one  to  another,  What 
manner  of  roan  is  this,  that  even  the  wind  and  the  sea  obey  him  ?" 1 

Salim  reminds  me  that  we  arc  to  encamp  early,  in  order  to  dry  our  bed-  Wady 
ding  and  clothes,  and  thinks  that  this  Wady  Semak  is  the  best  place  for  the  SeoiAk- 
purpose  that  we  are  likely  to  find.   While  the  men  pitch  the  tents,  we  will 
stroll  up  the  valley,  for  exercise  in  part,  and  partly  that  I  may  show  you  the 
remains  of  antiquity  that  are  still  to  be  found  in  it.   Some  four  miles  higher 
up  are  the  broken  walls  of  Kusr  Bardawil,  as  the  Castle  of  Baldwin,  the 
famous  crusader,  is  called  by  the  Arabs.   We  cannot  go  there,  nor  is  there 
anything  worth  the  trouble  at  it.   Here,  however,  is  something  of  jrreat  in- 
terest to  me,  and  I  think  will  be  to  you  before  we  are  done  with  it.    The  name  Gersa,  oi 
of  this  prostrate  town  is  Ktrtn  or  G'erset,  as  my  Bedawin  guide  shouted  it  in  GergCM' 
my  ear  the  first  time  I  visited  it,  on  that  windy  day  we  have  been  describing. 
It  was  a  small  place,  but  the  walls  can  be  traced  all  round,  and  there  seem 
to  have  been  considerable  suburbs.    I  identify  these  ruins  with  the  long-lost 
site  of  Gergesa,  where  our  Lord  healed  the  two  men  possessed  with  devils,  and 
suffered  those  malignant  spirits  to  enter  into  the  herd  of  swine.    If  this  be 
correct,  it  is  a  discovery  of  some  importance.    From  Origen  down  to  the  last 
critic  who  has  tried  his  skill  upon  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
conflicting  and  contradictory  readings  of  manuscripts  in  regard  to  the  place 
where  the  miracle  was  performed  have  furnished  a  fruitful  source  of  discussion. 
Matthew  locates  it  at  Gergesa,2  Mark8  and  Luke4  at  Gadara,   A  few  various 
readings  give  Gcresa.   The  Vulgate,  Arabic,  and  others  that  follow  the  Vul- 
gate, read  Gergesa  in  all  the  evangelists ;  nor  are  these  all  the  discrepancies 
to  regard  to  the  name  of  this  place.  Only  one  of  these  readings  can  be  correct 
Which  shall  we  select?  This  is  the  question  to  be  settled.   Our  inquiries 
*ill,  of  course,  be  confined  to  the  topographical  indications  which  may  have  a 
faring  upon  the  problem. 
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part       Our  first  point  is,  that  the  miracle  could  not  have  occurred  at  Qadara.  It 
is  certain,  from  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  it,  tliat  the  place  was  near  the 
Not  Ga.    shore  of  the  lake.   Mark  says  that  "  when  he  came  out  of  the  ship,  imme- 
dara-       diately  there  met  him  a  man,"  etc.   With  this  precise  statement  the  tenor  of 
all  the  narratives  coincides,  and  therefore  we  must  find  a  locality  directly  on 
the  shore,  and  every  place  must  he  rejected  that  is  not  consistent  with  this 
ascertained  fact.   Again,  the  city  itself,  as  well  as  the  country  of  the  Gerge- 
senes,  was  at  the  shore  of  the  lake.   All  the  accounts  imply  this  fact  Lastly, 
there  was  a  steep  mountain  so  near  at  hand,  that  the  herd  of  swine,  rushing 
down  it,  were  precipitated  into  the  lake.   Now  Gadara  does  not  meet  any  one 
of  these  necessary  conditions.   I  take  for  granted,  wliat  I  believe  to  be  true, 
that  Urn  Kcis  marks  the  site  of  Gadara ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  about  tliree 
hours  to  the  south  of  the  extreme  shore  of  the  lake  in  that  direction.  There 
is  first  a  broad  plain  from  Khurbet  Samra  to  the  Jerrauk ;  then  the  vast  gorge 
of  this  river ;  and  after  it  an  ascent  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  Um  Kels.  No 
one,  I  think,  will  maintain  that  this  meets  the  requirements  of  the  sacred 
narratives,  hut  is  in  irreconcilable  contradiction  to  them.   It  is  true  that  a 
celebrated  traveller,  from  his  lofty  stand-point  at  Um  Kets,  overlooks  all  inter- 
vening obstacles,  and  makes  the  swine  rush  headlong  into  the  lake  from  beneath 
bis  very  feet.   But  to  do  this  in  fact  (and  the  evangelists  deal  only  in  plain 
facts),  they  must  have  run  down  the  mountain  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  forded 
the  deep  Jermuk,  quite  as  formidable  as  the  Jordan  itself,  ascended  its  northern 
ban):,  and  raced  across  a  level  plain  several  miles,  before  they  could  reach  the 
nearest  margin  of  the  lake — a  feat  which  no  herd  of  swine  would  be  likely  to 
achieve,  even  though  they  were  "  possessed."   The  site  of  the  miracle,  there- 
fore, wis  not  at  (Jadara.  This  is  an  imjwrtant  result.  Nor  was  it  in  the  country 
of  the  Gadarenes,  because  that  country  lay  south  of  the  great  river  Jermuk ; 
and,  besides,  if  the  territory  of  that  city  did  at  any  time  reach  to  the  south  end 
of  the  lake,  there  is  no  mountain  there  above  it  adapted  to  the  conditions  of 
the  miracle ;  and  further,  the  city  itself  where  it  was  wrottyht  was  evidently 
on  the  shore.   There  we  must  find  it,  whatever  be  its  name.   And  in  this 
Uersa,  or  Chcrsa,  we  have  a  position  which  fulfils  every  requirement  of  the  nar- 
ratives, and  with  a  name  so  near  that  in  Matthew  as  to  be  in  itself  a  strong 
Mountain  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  this  identification.    It  is  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
tomb*      shore,  and  an  immense  mountain  rises  directly  above  it,  in  which  axe  ancient 
tombs,  out  of  some  of  which  the  two  men  possessed  of  the  devils  may  have 
issued  to  meet  Jesus.   The  lake  is  so  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  that 
the  swine,  rushing  madly  down  it,  could  not  stop,  but  would  be  hurried 
on  into  the  water  and  drowned.   The  place  is  one  which  our  Lord  would  be 
likely  to  visit— having  Capernaum  in  full  view  to  the  north,  and  Galilee  "over 
against  it,"  as  Luke  says  it  was.1  The  name,  however,  pronounced  by  Bedawtn 
Arabs,  is  so  similar  to  Gergesa,  that,  to  all  my  inquiries  for  this  place,  they 
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Invariably  said  it  was  at  Chersa ;  and  they  insisted  that  they  were  identical,  chaptir 
and  I  agree  with  them  in  this  opinion.  *xv- 

In  studying  the  details  of  the  miracle,  I  was  obliged  to  modify  one  opinion 
or  impression  which  had  grown  op  with  rac  from  childhood.    T/iere  is  no  bold  Not  a  per- 
ch/ overhanging  the  lake  on  the  eastern  side,  nor,  indeed,  on  any  other,  pen«"cui*» 
except  just  north  of  Tiberias.  Everywhere  along  the  north-eastern  and  eastern  dl 
shores  a  smooth  beach  declines  gently  down  to  the  water.  There  is  no  "jump- 
ing-of  place"  nor,  indeed,  is  any  required.    Take  your  stand  a  little  south  of 
this  Chersa.   A  great  herd  of  swine,  we  will  suppose,  is  feeding  on  this  moun- 
tain that  towers  above  it.   They  are  seized  with  a  sudden  panic  ;  rush  madly 
down  the  almost  perpendicular  declivity— those  behind  tumbling  over  and 
thrusting  forward  those  before  ;  and,  as  there  is  neither  time  nor  space  to 
recover  on  the  narrow  shelf  between  the  base  and  the  lake,  they  are  crowded 
headlong  into  the  water,  and  perish.  All  is  perfectly  natural  just  at  this  point ; 
and  here,  I  suppose,  it  did  actually  occur.    Farther  south  the  plain  becomes 
so  broad  that  the  herd  might  have  recovered  and  recoiled  from  the  lake,  whose 
domain  they  would  not  willingly  invade. 

How  do  you  suppose  these  discrepancies  in  the  name  of  this  place  crept  into 
the  text  ? 

We  must  leave  tliat  question  to  professed  critics.  I  have  an  abiding  con-  Diacrep- 
viction,  however,  that  Matthew  wrote  the  name  correctly.  He  was  from  this  ancle»ln 
region,  and  personally  knew  the  localities.  His  Gospel,  also,  was  written  first  ^ 
of  all,  and  mainly  circulated  in  the  beginning,  in  these  Oriental  regions.  John 
does  not  mention  the  miracle,  and  Mark  and  Luke  were  strangers  to  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  may  possibly  have  intended,  by  mentioning  the  country  of 
the  OadareneSf  to  point  out  to  their  distant  Greek  and  Roman  readers  the 
mere  vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  miracle  was  wrought.  Gergesa,  or  Gerasa, 
or  Chersa,  however  pronounced,  was  small  and  unknown  ;  while  Gadara  was  a 
Greek  city,  celebrated  for  its  temples  and  theatre,  and  for  the  warm  baths  on 
the  Hieromax  just  below  it  They  may,  therefore,  have  written  "  country  of 
the  Gadarenes  "  But  I  think  it  far  more  probable  that  intermeddling  seh<»- 
liasts  made  the  change  from  Gergesa  to  Gadara,  in  order  to  indicate  to  the 
unlearned  the  spot  where  the  wonder  took  place.  There  is  a  certain  resem- 
blance between  the  names,  and  when  once  introduced  into  a  leading  manu- 
script, the  basis  for  the  controversy  would  l>e  fairly  laid  down.  Learned 
annotators  would  be  misled  by  the  very  extent  of  their  geographical  know- 
ledge ;  which,  however,  woidd  not  be  sufliciently  exact  to  prove  to  them  that 
tlie  miracle  could  not  have  taken  place  at  Gadara.  Origen,  who,  I  believe, 
first  attempted  to  correct  the  text  in  those  passages,  seems  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  this  very  site  we  are  upon ;  and  this  might  well  have  been 
the  case,  since  he  resided  at  Cx-sarea.  Still,  his  notice  of  it  is  confused,  and 
his  criticisms  had  no  valuable  result  The  mistake  spread  and  became  perma- 
nent. But,  leaving  to  others  more  competent  to  decide  how  much  weight 
should  be  allowed  to  accurate  topographical  research  in  settling  the  reading  of 
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part  a  controverted  name  in  manuscripts,  we  may  certainly  inquire,  without  prc- 
sumption,  whether  it  is  safe  to  correct  the  text  of  Matthew  by  that  of  Luke 
(as  some  modern  critics  have  done),  and  thus  locate  an  important  transaction 
in  the  life  of  our  Saviour  at  a  place  where  it  could  not  possibly  have  occurred. 
One  thing,  I  fear,  is  certain :  if  the  light  shed  upon  this  question  by  careful 
topographical  examinations  cannot  settle  it,  then  must  it  remain  for  ever 
unsettled.  Let  any  one  examine  the  "  various  readings"  of  these  passages  as 
collected  in  Alford  and  Tregelles,  and  he  will  despair  of  ever  arriving  at  even  a 
safe  probability  from  mere  manuscript  authority. 
And  now,  by  way  of  relief,  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
wild  hogs.  Wady  Semak  is  everywhere  ploughed  up  by  wild  hogs  in  search  of  the  esculent 
roots  upon  which  they  live  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Whether  there  is  any 
lineal  connection  between  them  and  the  herd  that  was  feeding  on  this  moun- 
tain, I  leave  you  and  every  one  else  to  decide  according  to  his  particular  fancy. 
It  is  fact,  however,  that  these  creatures  still  abound  at  this  place,  and  in  a 
state  as  wild  and  fierce  as  though  they  were  still  "  possessed." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
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A  loxo  ride  and  much  to  see  promise  a  busy  and  a  very  pleasant  day.  We 
arc  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  entire  southern  half  of  the  lake,  and  encamp 
among  the  ruins  of  that  famous  city  from  which  it  derives  its  present  name. 
Here  on  the  shore  are  warm,  sulphureous  springs,  which  emit  steam  with  an 
odour  intolerably  offensive.  The  place  is  called  Mizferah,  and  is  probably 
what  Burckhardt  heard  of  as  a  ruined  town  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Semak, 
which  he  calls  Medjeifera.  There  is  no  such  nan,  and  the  names  are  very 
similar. 

You  okserve  that  the  plain  (if  so  narrow  a  margin  along  the  shore 
deserve  such  a  name)  is  smooth,  hard,  and  quite  barren.  A  Roman  road,  or 
at  least  one  well  made,  once  ran  along  the  shore  quite  to  Kersa,  whence  it 
ap|>ears  to  have  ascended  to  the  Jaulan.  We  have  now  an  excellent  opjior- 
tuuity  to  study  the  grand  geological  characteristics  of  this  region.  The 
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lower  strata  on  our  left  are  limestone,  but  all  above  is  basaltic ;  and  this  chapter 
formation  is  of  vast  thickness.   The  descent  through  Wady  Shukaiyif  from  XXY1, 
tlie  lofty  plateau  of  the  Jaulan  is  full  two  thousand  feet  before  the  trap  gives 
place  to  calcareous  rock.    This  immense  volcanic  field  consists  everywhere  of  Geological 
irregular  heaps  of  amorphous  lava  and  disintegrating  scoria?,  with  gigantic 
mounds  of  globular  basalt,  which  in  a  few  localities  shows  a  tendency  to 
separate  into  rudely-shaped  columns ;  but  I  have  Been  no  genuine  columnar 
basalt  in  the  Jaulan.    Were  it  not  for  the  countless  springs  of  water  in 
the  southern  part,  this  whole  province  would  be  a  black  and  barren  wilder- 
incapable  of  sustaining  even  the  goats  which  now  rejoice  in  its  wild  ra- 


Our  Arab  neighbours  behaved  very  respectfully  last  night,  and  to-day  I  see 
no  reason  to  apprehend  any  interruption  to  our  researches. 

A  rare  chance,  and  owing  to  political  combinations  in  Tiberias,  which 
render  all  parties  particularly  anxious  to  obtain  or  retain  the  good-will  of  the 
European  consuls.  This  is  especially  true  of ' Akil  'Aga,  who  now  controls  all 
these  lawless  tribes.  We  may  well  congratulate  ourselves,  for  this  is  just  the  Danger*  of 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  country  to  traverse.  When  passing  this  way  from  41,8  way 
Banias,  I  took  the  precaution  to  get  a  letter  from  Sheikh  Fareij  to  Sheikh 
Mahmood,  then  at  the  head  of  a  large  tribe  encamped  a  little  south  of  KtU'aet 
Httsn.  With  this,  and  three  of  his  horsemen  as  guide  and  guard,  we  passed 
safely ;  but  it  was  well  we  had  them,  for  just  at  that  little  wady  ahead  of  us 
we  were  suddenly  confronted  by  a  troop  of  Bedawin  robbers  on  their  fleet 
horses,  and  armed  with  their  tremendous  spears.  Our  guard  galloped  up  to 
them,  and  explained  that  we  were  under  the  protection  of  Sheikh  Fareij, 
and  must  be  allowed  to  pass.  They  grumbled  a  good  deal,  and  looked 
viciously  at  our  loaded  mules,  but  did  not  dare  to  lay  hands  on  anything  belong- 
ing to  our  party.  They  acknowledged  without  a  blush,  however,  that  they  Plunder- 
had  come  up  from  the  Ghor  (Valley  of  the  Jordan)  on  an  expedition  for  ,n<?  No- 
plunder,  and,  when  leaving  us,  said  they  intended  to  visit  the  Butaiha  that  * 
very  night.  Alas  for  the  poor  peasants !  Such  visits,  constantly  repeated, 
desolate  the  country  and  drive  the  farmers  farther  and  farther  inland  to  find  a 
place  where  these  lawless  villains  dare  not  follow  them.  When  such  a  raid 
breaks  into  a  village,  they  compel  the  people  to  feed  both  themselves  and 
their  horses,  and  in  the  morning  they  march  off  with  every  valuable  article 
they  can  find.  Here  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  wide-spread  desolations  of 
this  beautiful  country ;  and  unless  some  stronger  government  than  the 
Turkish  shall  come  in  to  repress  these  intolerable  robbers,  the  farmers  will  be 
driven  toward  the  sea-board,  until  the  whole  interior  is  abandoned  and 
changed  to  frightful  deserts. 

The  marauding  party  that  met  us  belonged  to  a  tribe  called  Diab,  wluch  Tribe  of 
interpreted  means  Wolves, — a  most  significant  and  appropriate  name.    I  "Wolves/* 
visited  their  camp,  and  after  reading  my  letter  and  making  some  private 
inquiries  of  the  guard,  the  sheikh  was  very  gracious,  though  the  receptiou 
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at  first  was  austere  enough,  and  somewhat  alarming.  He  was  surrounded 
by  a  most  villanous-looking  troop.  One  aged  warrior  in  particular  might 
have  sat  for  Rob  Roy,  or  any  other  of  Scott's  wild  1 1  ig  Wand  robbers.  In- 
deed there  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  those  Arab  tribe*  and 
the  Highland  clans  of  former  days.  Perhaps  the  Arab  is  the  more  poetic,  if 
not  the  more  resectable  character.  The  sheikh  of  these  Diab  urged  me  to 
spend  the  night  with  him;  but  finding  me  resolved  to  pass  on,  he  rose  and 
left  the  tent,  saying  that  I  must  not  go  until  he  returned.  After  some  time 
he  came  out  of  the  h/treem,  or  female  department,  with  some  fresh-baked 
bread  and  a  plate  of  dibs  (a  kind  of  grape  molasses),  and,  taking  his  seat  by  my 
side,  he  broke  off  a  bit  of  bread,  dipj>ed  it  in  the  dibs,  and  gave  it  to  me  to 
eat ;  and  in  like  manner  he  required  all  my  companions  to  partake,  and  even 
had  the  muleteers  called  in  to  eat  of  it  After  this,  all  those  about  the  tent 
tasted  of  it.  This  was  the  ceremony,  and  he  explained  its  significance  some- 
what in  this  fashion:  "We  are  now  brethren.  There  is  bread  and  salt 
between  its;  we  are  brothers  and  allies.  You  are  at  liberty  to  travel  among 
us  wherever  you  please ;  and,  so  far  as  my  power  extends,  I  am  to  aid, 
l>efricnd,  and  succour  you,  even  to  the  loss  of  my  own,  life."  The  eating  of 
Is  bread  was  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  of  flrotfterhood  ( Kh£tey,  as 
tliey  term  it) ;  and  they  tell  us  that  this  bread  will  never  leave  the  heart  of  a 
true  and  loyal  Bedawy  ;  and,  of  course,  the  covenant  of  which  it  is  the  symbol 
can  never  be  forgotten  or  renounced.  They  often  upbraid  the  civilized  Frank 
localise  he  does  not  keep  bread  and  salt—is  not  faithful  to  the  covenant  of 
brotherhood ;  and  I  have  even  heard  them  assert  bluntly  that  we  tiave  no 
bread  and  salt. 

Antiqnity  They  tell  us  that  this  custom  has  come  down  to  them  from  the  remotest 
tom?0  CU*"  antiquity ;  and  in  reflecting  upon  this  very  striking  incident,  I  have  thought 
it  not  impossible  that  the  apostles,  who  were  plain  fishermen,  born  and  bred 
on  this  very  shore,  had  been  familiar  with  this  custom,  and  fully  appreciated 
Possible  its  significance ;  and  that  our  blessed  Lord  appropriated,  expanded,  and 
■ppmpria-  infinitely  ennobled  it  in  the  bread  of  the  Eucharistic  Supper.    The  points 

Hon  of  tlic 

ctiHtom  by  °f  resemblance  arc  many,  extremely  significant,  and  impressive.  In  both,  the 
our  LonL  etc  me  at  and  tlic  act  are  almost  identical ;  the  bread  in  both  is  the  symbol  of 
a  covenant ;  the  act  of  eating  is  the  seal  of  the  covenant.  In  both  it  is  a 
covenant  of  brotherhood,  introducing  the  participants  into  that  near  and  sacred 
relationship.  The  covenant  is  />er}>etual;  the  bread  never  leaves  the  loyal 
heart.  In  both  it  supposes  the  tenderest  affection,  and  guarantees  protection 
and  succour  even  unto  death.  These  are  not  all  the  points  of  resemblance,  but 
they  are  sufficient,  I  think,  to  rescue  the  idea  of  connection  between  them  from 
the  charge  of  irreverence.  If  our  Lord  did  actually  base  the  Eucharistic  Supper 
u|M)n  a  custom  well  known  to  his  disciples,  and  deeply  significant,  this  would  be 
in  pleasing  unison  with  other  similar  institutions.  When  he  would  enter  into 
covenant  with  the  earth  that  it  should  not  be  again  destroyed  by  a  deluge,  he 
selected  the  beautiful  and  familiar  bow  that  gilds  the  retiring  storm-cloud  to 
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be  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant.  When,  too,  he  made  a  covenant  with  cbaptiu 
Abraham,  it  is  more  than  doubted  by  the  learned  whether  the  remarkable  XXVI- 
se.il  of  that  covenant  was  an  act  then  performed  for  the  first  tune.  And, 
however  this  controversy  may  be  settled,  it  is  certain  that  baptism,  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  circumcision,  was  known  and  extensively  practised  long 
before  our  Lord  appropriated  and  sanctified  it  to  its  present  important  office 
in  his  Church.  I  see  no  objection,  therefore,  to  the  idea  that  we  have  in  this 
bread  of  the  KhUwy  an  original  and  primitive  custom,  upon  which  our 
Saviour  ingrafted  the  precious  institution  of  the  supper ;  and  the  thought 
throws  around  this  Arab  institution  an  inexpressible  charm. 

It  certainly  does ;  and  may  we  not  find  traces  of  a  custom  somewhat  similar  Early 
to  this  among  those  Bedawin  in  early  Bible  history  ?  Abraham,  and  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  to  mention  no  others,  appear  to  have  seated  their  covenants  on 
various  occasions  by  eating.  At  first  it  may  have  been  merely  a  friendly 
repast;  but  having  been  associated  for  somo  time  with  the  making  and 
the  ratification  of  solemn  contracts,  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
finale  and  seal  of  the  transaction,  and  then  to  be  the  principal  formula  of  the 
covenant  itself. 

Such  a  transition  would  be  natural,  and  is  in  itself  highly  probable  ;  but  we 
must  leave  these  speculations  for  the  student  and  the  commentator.  They  are 
rather  abstruse  for  a  discussion  on  horseback. 

Be  it  so ;  but,  before  we  get  on  to  some  topic  altogether  foreign,  I  want  to  Salt  and 
make  an  inquiry  which  the  Arab  proverb  al>out  bread  and  salt  suggested.  Our  ito  mri>UT- 
Lord,  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  says,  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  but 
if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  1   It  is  thence- 
forth good  for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out  and  trodden  under  foot  of  men/1 1  To 
what  fact  in  experience  does  he  allude  ?  1 

It  is  plainly  implied  that  salt,  under  certain  conditions  so  generally 
known  as  to  permit  him  to  found  his  instruction  upon  them,  did  actually  lose 
its  saltness ;  and  our  only  business  is  to  discover  these  conditions,  not  to 
question  their  existence.  Nor  is  this  difficult.  I  have  often  seen  just  such 
salt,  and-  the  identical  disposition  of  it  that  our  Lord  has  mentioned.  A 
merchant  of  Sidon  having  farmed  of  the  Government  the  revenue  from  the 
importation  of  salt,  brought  over  an  immense  quantity  from  the  marshes  of 
Cyprus— enough,  in  fact,  to  supply  the  whole  province  for  at  least  twenty 
years.  This  he  bad  transferred  to  the  mountains,  to  cheat  the  Government 
out  of  some  small  percentage.  Sixty-five  houses  in  June — Lady  Stanhope's 
village— were  rented  and  filled  with  salt  These  houses  have  merely  earthen 
floors,  and  the  salt  next  the  ground  in  a  few  years  entirely  spoiled.  I  saw 
large  quantities  of  it  literally  thrown  into  the  street,  to  be  trodden  under  foot 
of  men  and  beasts.  It  was  "good  for  nothing."  Similar  magazines  are 
common  in  this  country,  and  have  been  from  remote  ages,  as  we  learn  from  history 
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PART    both  sacred  and  profane ;  and  the  sweeping  out  of  the  spiled  salt  and 
"*     it  into  the  street  are  actions  familiar  to  all  men. 
Manufa©-      It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection,  that  the  salt  used  in  this  country  i& 
turoofsait  no^  manufactured  by  boiling  clean  salt  water,  nor  quarried  from  mii;e*,  but  is 
obtained  from  marshes  along  the  sea-shore,  as  in  Cyprus,  or  from  salt  kikes 
in  the  interior,  which  dry  up  in  summer,  as  the  one  in  the  desert  north  of 
Palmyra,  and  the  great  Lake  of  Jebb&l,  south-east  of  Aleppo.    The  salt 
of  our  Sidon  merchant  was  from  the  vast  marshes  near  Larnaca.    I  have 
seen  these  marshes  covered  with  a  thick  crust  of  salt,  and  have  also  visited 
them  when  it  had  been  gathered  into  heaps  like  hay-cocks  in  a  meadow. 
The  large  winter  lake  south-east  of  Aleppo  I  found  dried  up  by  the  last 
of  August,  and  the  entire  basin,  further  than  the  eye  could  reach,  was 
white  as  snow  with  an  incrustation  of  coarse  salt   Hundreds  of  people 
out  gathering  and  carrying  it  to  Jebbftl,  where  the  Government  stores 
kept. 

Saitof  Job-  Maundrell,  who  visited  the  lake  at  Jebbul,  tells  us  that  he  found  salt  there 
which  had  entirely  "  lost  its  savour  ;"  and  the  same  abounds  among  the 
debris  at  Usdum,  and  in  other  localities  of  rock-salt  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Indeed,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  salt  of  thu  country, 
when  in  contact  with  the  ground,  or  exposed  to  rain  and  sun,  does 
insipid  and  useless.  From  the  maimer  in  which  it  is  gathered,  much 
and  other  impurities  arc  necessarily  collected  with  it.  Not  a  little  of  it  is  so 
impure  that  it  cannot  be  used  at  all ;  and  such  salt  soon  effloresces  and  turns 
to  dust— not  to  fruitful  soil,  however.  It  is  not  only  good  for  nothing  itself, 
but  it  actually  destroys  all  fertility  wherever  it  is  thrown  ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  cast  into  the  street.  There  is  a  sort  of  verbal  verisimilitude 
in  the  manner  in  which  our  Lord  alludes  to  the  act— "it  is  cast  out*'  and 
"trodden  under  foot;"  so  troublesome  is  this  corrupted  salt,  that  it  is 
carefully  swept  up,  carried  forth,  and  thrown  into  the  street  There  is  no 
place  about  the  house,  yard,  or  garden  where  ^can  be  tolerated.  No  man 
will  allow  it  to  be  thrown  on  to  his  field,  and  th&oidy  place  for  it  is  the  street ; 
and  there  it  is  cast,  to  bo  trodden  under  foot  of  rhen. 
Anadtou.  But  we  must  return  to  the  tent  of  our  new  brother  Mahmood.  It  would 
be  an  intolerable  insult  to  depart  without  a  courteous  and  somewhat  cere- 
monious adieu.  The  sheikh  accompanied  us  down  to  the  road,  and  then 
sent  two  of  his  followers  to  guide  us,  as  he  said,  to  Semak,  but,  in  reality,  to 
guard  us  from  some  stray  "  brother,"  who  might  not  be  disposed  to  act  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  claims  of  our  extemporaneous  relationship.  One 
of  these  horsemen  was  very  talkative,  and  among  oti\er  matters  stated, 
without  the  least  reserve,  that  he  wanted  to  have  accompanied  the  marauding 
expedition  which  we  encountered  in  the  morning ;  but  his  sheikh  would  not 
permit  him  to  go.  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  if  you  had  met  me,  would  you  have 
assisted  to  plunder  me?"  "Ccrtaiuly,  if  you  had  not  been  protected  by 
Sheikh  Farcy."   "  What !  rob  your  < brother        " Oh,  you  would  not  have 
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Deen  my  brother  then."   Strange  customs,  and  most  singular  people  !    It  chaitkb 
was  something  novel  to  he  riding  gaily  along  this  solitary  shore  with  pro-  XXTI- 
fessed  robbers,  and  these  bushy  ravines  swarming  with  their  comrades,  Robbers 
prowling  about  like  teaats  of  prey.   "  He  lieth  in  wait  secretly  as  a  lion  in  his  Wne 
den  ;  he  lieth  in  wait  to  catch  the  i>oor."  1   My  talkative  "  brother"  gloried  *alU 
in  the  title  of  robber ;  and  when  I  asked  him  why  they  did  not  cultivate  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Jordan,  he  curled  his  lip  in  disdain,  and  exclaimed,  "  What ! 
a  Bedawy  drive  the  plough?  istugfar  AUa/i^Qod  forbid  !   We  are  robbers. 
Thi*  is  our  trade,  and  by  this  we  will  live,  or,  wallah  !  by  this  we  will  die," 
striking  his  terrible  spear  fiercely  into  the  ground.    This  fellow  (as  usual) 
was  not  satisfied  with  his  present,  and  when  I  told  him  he  might  take  or 
leave  it,  just  as  he  pleased,  he  went  away,  muttering  to  the  servant  that  we 
should  meet  him  again  in  Wady  Mandhour,  "  and  then,"  said  lie  "  imhallak 
—if  God  please — I  will  take  whatever  I  want."   We  remained  encamped  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake  at  Semak  three  days,  and  I  knew  he  watched  us  like  a 
lynx,  and  if  we  had  attempted  to  enter  W  ady  Mandhour  he  would  have 
made  his  threat  good.    Such  insolence  is  intolerable,  and  I  long  for  the  day 
when  a  strong  government  will  take  these  wild  Arabs  in  hand.    They  might 
easily  be  tamed.   Their  ostentatious  courage  would  utterly  fail  before  even  a 
small  force  of  European  soldiers.    They  are  great  boasters,  and,  like  all  such, 
great  poltroons. 

I  am  amazed  to  find  sensible  and  highly  cultivated  gentlemen  the  MiapiaceU 
defenders  and  eulogists  of  the  Bedawln.  Burckhardt  was  both  a  learned  JjJjJ1™* 
man  and  an  unsophisticated,  straightforward  writer,  and  yet  he  seems  to  uedawin. 
have  been  captivated  with  the  character  and  customs  of  these  wild  Arabs. 
But,  according  to  his  own  account  (which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  I  can  confirm), 
they  are  a  nation  of  universal  liars,  thieves,  and  robbers,  with  all  the  vices 
which  mii&t  ever  attend  such  a  course  of  life.  They  are  also  cowardly  and 
mean.  Rarely,  indeed,  will  they  venture  to  attack  even  a  very  inferior  party, 
if  armed  and  prepared  to  resist ;  but  wherever  and  whenever  they  overtake 
a  poor  defenceless  stranger,  they  pounce  upon  him  like  hungry  wolves.  Even 
helpless .  women  and  children  are  robbed  and  stripped  without  mercy  or 
»emorse.  True,  Burckhardt  says  that  toms  of  them  turn  their  backs  while 
the  women  are  made  to  strip,  and  are  then  so  generous  as  to  toss  back  a  few 
of  the  rags  which  they  do  not  want.  Wonderful  generosity  !  Jn  accordance 
with  their  whole  character,  they  tyrannize  over  the  women,  who  are,  in  fact, 
their  slaves,  made  to  do  all  the  degrading  and  severe  drudgery  incident  to 
their  mode  of  life.  The  men  lounge  idly  and  lazily  about  the  tent,  smoke, 
drink  coffee,  and  play  at  games  of  hazard,  of  which  they  have  a  considerable 
variety.  They  are  execrably  filthy  and  foul-mouthed,  totally  uneducated,  and 
supremely  proud.  Their  very  virtues  are  vices,  or  are  contaminated  by  an 
odious  selfishness.   Such  is  their  one  boasted  virtue  of  hospitality,   It  is  a 
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PART    mere  social  regulation ;  and  without  something  of  the  kind,  these  troops  of 
IL     land  pirates  could  not  carry  on  their  detestable  vocation—could  not  even 
luscaiiy   exist  Away,  then,  with  all  this  mawkish  complacency  in  the  brutal  charac- 
cb*r»ctar.  ter  and  habits  of  these  insolent  barbarians !   They  would  reduce  Paradise 
itself  to  a  howling  wilderness  in  five  years,  and  no  civilized  government  could 
or  would  tolerate  them  for  a  day.   This  they  well  know,  and  hence  they  have 
an  extreme  dread  and  jealousy  of  the  constant  increase  of  European 
influence  in  this  country.    They  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  whenever  this 
influence  becomes  dominant,  they  must  decamp  for  ever.    So  it  certainly  will 
be,  and  I  should  rejoice  to  witness  the  realization  of  their  worst  apprehensions. 
Not  till  then  can  this  fair  and  fertile  land  be  regenerated. 
Gvnni*.       But  yonder  is  the  hump  of  the  camd  which  constituted  Die  citadel,  and 
gave  name  to  the  famous  fortress  of  Gamala  ;  for  this  is  the  Oriental  word  for 
camel,  and  it  was  appropriated  to  this  isolated  promontory  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  l>ack  of  that  animal.   By  my  aneroid  it  is  eleven  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  above  the  lake,  and  we  must  leave  our  horses  at  its  base,  and 
climb  on  foot  to  its  giddy  summit  as  best  we  may.   And  now,  within  its 
mighty  ramparts,  let  us  sit  down  on  one  of  these  broken  columns,  and  read 
Josephus  until  sufficiently  rested  to  take  a  survey  of  this  strongest  of  Jewish 
fortifications  ;  for  Jewish  it  is,  and  no  mistake,  whatever  may  be  said  of  other 
castles.    It  was  the  last  that  was  sacked  by  Vespasian  and  Titus  before  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  has  remained  to  this  day  just  as  they  left  it  It 
has  not  been  repaired,  and  the  materials  have  never  been  wanted  for  any  other 
place.   He  who  would  study  the  architecture  and  mode  of  fortification  at  the 
\ow  Ktt-  time  of  Christ,  should  visit  this  KuTaet  II dsn,  as  Gamala  is  now  called.  No 
t  act  HOsn.  0t|,cr  ruin  in  this  coimtry  has  remained  so  intact  and  perfect. 

Josephus  informs  us  that,  even  after  the  taking  of  Jotapata  and  all  other 
places  in  these  regions,  the  people  of  Qamala  refused  to  surrender  to  the 
Romans.  "  They  relied  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  place,  which  was  greater 
than  that  of  Jotapata,  for  it  was  situated  ujwn  a  rough  ridge  of  a  high  moun- 
tain, with  a  kind  of  neck  in  the  middle.  Where  it  begins  to  ascend  it 
lengthens  itself,  and  declines  as  much  downward  before  as  behind,  insomuch 
that  it  is  like  a  camel  in  figure,  from  whence  it  is  so  named."  He  goes  on  to 
speak,  in  his  accustomed  style  of  exaggeration,  of  deep  valleys  all  around  it, 
and  frightful  precipices,  which  made  every  approach  to.  it  quite  impossible. 
These  were  rendered  still  more  impregnable  by  walls  and  towers  above,  and 
deep  ditches  l>elow.  This  is  sufficiently  graphic,  and  almost  accurate,  for  it  is 
naturally  one  of  the  very  strongest  positions  I  have  ever  examined.  But,  not- 
withstanding this,  it  was  doomed  to  utter  destruction.  On  the  last  of 
Its  ticgo.  September,  in  the  year  sixty-nine  of  our  era,  the  invincible  legions  of  ltome 
closed  around  it,  never  to  leave  while  a  living  man  remained  in  Gamala.  The 
Fifteenth  fortified  their  camp  on  that  ridge  over  against  us  to  the  east ;  the 
Fifth  did  the  same  further  round  toward  the  north,  as  I  read  Josephus  ;  and 
the  Tenth  filled  up  the  ditches  on  the  south-eastern  part,  along  that  narrow 
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neck  which  connects  this  citadel  with  the  main  mountain  on  the  south.  Strong  ohapthr 
detachments  also  watched  and  hemmed  in  the  devoted  city  on  all  sides,  so  that  XXTU 
escape  was  impossible. 

When  the  ditches  were  filled,  and  a  way  levelled  up  to  a  part  of  the  wall 
that  protected  the  lower  city  (there  on  the  neck,  I  suppose),  the  battering- 
rams  were  made  to  play  upon  it  in  three  places  with  such  fury  that  it  soon 
gave  way  and  fell  Through  the  gap  rushed  the  iron-clad  legions,  with 
"  mighty  sound  of  trumpets,  and  noise  of  armour,  and  shout  of  soldiers."  But 
desi>air  and  frenzy  nerved  the  hearts  and  arms  of  the  Jews.  They  threw  The  r»- 
themselves  madly  upon  their  enemies,  beat  them  back  by  main  force,  and  P"1*5- 
overwhelmed  them  from  above  with  darts,  stones,  and  anything  within  reach. 
The  Romans,  hard  pressed,  rushed  into  the  houses  (that  hung  one  over 
another  along  that  steep  declivity)  in  such  numbers  that  the  foundations  gave 
way,  and  those  above  falling  on  those  below,  carried  all  away  in  their  headlong 
descent,  house  upon  house,  in  horrible  confusion,  burying  up  and  crushing  to 
death  whole  ranks  in  a  moment.  Thus  it  happened  that  "  a  great  number 
were  ground  to  powder  by  those  ruins,  and  a  great  many  of  those  that  got 
from  under  them  lost  some  of  their  limbs,  but  a  still  greater  number  were 
suffocated  by  the  dust  that  arose  from  those  ruins."  Josephus  was  then  a 
prisoner  in  the  Roman  camp,  and  witnessed  the  awful  scene  from  a  high  point 
on  this  overlianging  mountain.  His  description  is  therefore  very  minute  and 
graphic ;  true  also,  I  suppose,  for  there  was  no  particular  temptation  to 
exaggerate  or  falsify.  He  says  that  the  houses  which  fell  with  the  Romans 
were  low  and  not  firm ;  and  an  inspection  of  the  place  shows  that  none  but  very 
low  houses  coidd  have  stood  there  at  all,  for  the  face  of  the  mountain  is  nearly 
jjerpendicular.  After  immense  confusion  and  wild  disorder,  in  which  Vespa- 
siau  himself  was  in  extreme  danger  of  perishing,  the  Romans  retreated  to  their 
camps,  and  the  Gamalites  celebrated  their  unexpected  victory  with  the  most 
extravagant  rejoicings. 

Brief  was  their  triumph.   Vespasian  comforted  and  encouraged  his  army  in  The  c*p- 
a  set  8jH?ech.   Titus  came  back  from  Syria  with  reinforcements ;  a  high  tower  tum 
on  the  wall  was  undermined,  and  fell  with  prodigious  noise ;  the  soldiers 
rushed  in  again,  led  on  by  Titus  himself;  everything  gave  way,  and  went 
down  l>efore  the  ten-fold  fury  of  the  onset— the  outer  city  first,  and  then  this 
wonderful  citadel  itself  was  taken,  and  everything  that  breathed  was  put  to  Awfbi  fate 
the  sword,  even  to  the  women  and  helpless  infants.   Five  thousand  of  these  of 
most  miserable  people,  seeing  escape  imjtossible,  destroyed  themselves ;  hus-  Jewfc 
bands  threw  their  wives  over  the  walls ;  parents  seized  their  children  and 
leaped  madly  from  the  ramparts,  and  were  crushed  into  hideous  masses  in 
those  yawning  gulfs  below.   Look  over,  if  your  head  is  steady  enough,  and  see 
into  what  awful  depths  they  must  have  plunged.   So  fell  Gamala  on  the  23d 
of  October,  a.d.  69,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  days.   Of  the  entire  popula- 
tion that  thronged  this  city  and  citadel,  only  two  women  escaped.   The  next 
act  in  the  drama  of  Israel's  destruction  opens  on  the  hills  around  Jerusalem, 
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part  where  the  long,  bloody  tragedy  winds  up  with  the  total  overthrow  of  the  city 
1  and  the  holy  temple,  amid  agonies  and  carnage  never  seen  before,  and  never 
to  be  repeated  while  the  world  stands. 
Theforti-  Let  us  now  take  a  walk  around  the  fortifications  of  old  Garaala.  You 
flcmioo*.  observe  that  this  "  hump  of  the  camel "  extends  from  south-east  to  north-west. 
The  diameter  from  the  eastern  gate  to  the  one  at  the  north-western  extremity 
is  *even  hundred  and  sixty-Jive  jtaces,  and  a  straight  and  well-defined  street 
ran  from  gate  to  gate.  The  average  width  was  not  quite  half  the  length,  and 
the  entire  shape  of  the  summit  approaches  an  oval.  On  all  sides  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  deep  ravines,  except  the  narrow  neck  which  joins  it  to  the  main 
mountain.  This  neck  is  much  lower  than  the  hump,  and  both  are  several 
hundred  feet  lower  than  the  surrounding  heights.  Indeed,  the  hump  looks  as 
though  it  had  broken  away  from  those  gigantic  cliffs,  pushed  out  lakewise  to 
the  north-west,  and  sayyed  down  some  five  hundred  feet  l«elow  its  origiiuJ 
position,  having  only  this  narrow  ridge  to  connect  it  with  the  parent  moun- 
tain. Along  this  ridge,  and  particularly  the  eastern  side  of  it,  the  exterior 
city  was  built ;  and  in  such  fashion  that  Josephus  says  it  looked  as  though  it 
would  fall  down  upon  itself.  The  citadel,  or  h  ump,  was  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  strong  wall,  which  was  carried  along  the  very  brink  of  the  precipices ;  and 
in  some  parts  arches  had  to  be  thrown  from  cliff  to  cliff,  to  secure  a  practicable 
foundation.  Josephus  iutiraates  that  he  built  this  wall ;  which  is  simply  absurd. 
But  the  man  that  could  build  the  walls  around  the  top  of  Tabor  in  forty  dtys, 
might  possibly  construct  these  of  Gaiuala  in  some  idle  moment !  The  fact  is, 
that  in  neither  case  could  Josephus  have  done  more  than  slightly  repair  works 
which  were  already  there. 

This  entire  citadel,  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  was  covered  with 
heavy  buildings ;  and  as  the  material  was  indestructible  basalt,  they  remain 
very  much  as  the  Romans  left  them.  This  tower  in  the  centre  appears  to  have 
been  the  largest  and  highest  of  all.   Near  it  once  stood  a  temple  or  splendid 
Egyptian  synagogue,  and  another  to  the  north-east  of  it.    Is  it  not  marvellous  to  see 
g -urni*!1"      S1"0111^  bercabout  thickly  strewn  with  granite  columns  from  Egypt  ?  Uow 
did  they  uet  them  up  to  this  giddy  perch?   There  must  have  been  great 
wealth  in  the  city,  and  roads,  aud  machinery,  of  which  the  Syrians  of  this  day 
have  no  conception.   The  entire  wealth  and  power  of  the  present  generation 
would  l)e  exhausted,  and  fail  in  the  attempt,  to  carry  any  one  of  these  columns 
from  Tiberias  to  the  top  of  this  h  ump  of  the  camel ;  and  there  are  at  least  thirty 
of  them  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  and  some  of  them  more  than  fourteen  feet 
long.   On  the  east  of  this  tower  is  an  immense  under-ground  cistern,  the  vault 
of  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Roman  arch.   There  were  also  numerous 
cisterns  in  every  part  of  the  citadel,  and  necessarily  so,  because  there 
was  no  other  supply  of  water.    Here  are  some  Corinthian  capitals  neatly 
cut  in  hard  black  basalt — a  curiosity  in  their  way.   And  these  sarcophagi 
Koiniciip-  and  sepulchral  stones  are  entirely  peculiar  to  this  city — at  least  I  have 
UoTL        seen  nothing  like  them  elsewhere.    But  what  marks  it  as  a  genuine  Hebrew 
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city  is,  the  total  absence  of  inscriptions.  There  is  not  a  solitary  letter  in  any  chaftm 
language.  xxvi. 

Joseph  us  inciUentally  mentions  a  phenomenon  which  I  happened  to  verify 
in  my  own  experience.  Speaking  of  the  last  assault  upon  the  citadel,  when 
Vespasian  brought  the  whole  army  to  support  his  son  Titus,  he  says,  "  Now 
this  upper  part  of  the  city  was  very  rocky,  and  difficult  of  ascent,  and  elevated 
to  a  vast  altitude,  and  very  full  of  people  on  all  sides,  and  encompassed  with 
precipices,  whereby  the  Jews  cut  ofT  those  that  came  up  to  them,"  etc.  "  How-  a  *u>nn. 
ever,  there  arose  such  a  divine  storm  against  them  as  was  instrumental  in 
their  destruction.  This  carried  the  Roman  darts  upon  them,  and  made  those 
which  they  threw  return  back,  and  drove  them  obliquely  away  from  them. 
Nor  could  the  Jews,  indeed,  stand  upon  their  precipices  by  reason  of  the 
violence  of  the  wind,"  etc.,  etc  Without  supposing  there  was  anything 
specially  divine  in  the  wind  which  blew  down  these  ravines  and  over  these 
ruins  on  my  first  visit,  yet  it  was  so  vehement  that  I  could  not  stand  ujnm  the 
ramparts  for  half  a  minute.  Indeed,  the  depths  below  are  so  profound,  in 
many  parts,  that  no  one  can  look  into  them  without  a  shudder  even  in  the 
calmest  weather.  It  occurred  to  me  at  the  time  that  this  incidental  notice  by 
a  contemporary  of  a  furious  wind  rushing  down  toward  and  upon  the  lake,  is  a 
happy  corroboration  of  the  evangelical  narratives,  in  which  similar  phenomena 
arc  repeatedly  mentioned.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  in  beautiful  correspondence 
w  ith  them. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Jerusalem,  Gamala  furnishes  the  roost 
remarkable  fulfilment  on  record  of  those  terrible  predictions  of  our  Saviour 
concerning  the  destruction  of  the  Jews ;  and  in  its  haggard  desolation  and 
titter  solitude  it  is  at  this  day  a  much  more  impressive  monument  of  divine 
judgment  than  even  the  Holy  City  itself. 

We  may  now  return,  and  thus  relieve  the  real  or  pretended  fears  of  our 
guide,  who  has  been  impatient  of  our  long  ramble.  He  says  that  this  is  a 
chosen  resort  of  robbers ;  which,  by  the  way,  I  do  not  believe.  They  rarely  Searching 
frequent  such  a  place  as  this,  unless  it  be  in  search  of  hid  treasure.  When  I  for  trc*" 
descended  from  here  to  the  camp  of  M  ah  mood  they  were  extremely  suspicious 
of  the  purpose  of  my  visit,  and  no  explanations,  reasonings,  or  protestations, 
had  the  slightest  effect  in  removing  their  belief  that  I  had  gone  there  to  search 
for  gold.  When  I  appealed  to  the  fact  that  some  of  their  own  men  were  with 
me,  they  replied  that  all  I  did  then  was  to  take  a  copy  of  the  localities  where 
the  treasure  was,  so  that  I  might  come  back  in  the  night  and  carry  it  away. 
When  asked  why  they  did  not  take  it  themselves,  they  gave  two  reasons :  first, 
that  they  had  no  doled  or  guide  to  the  exact  spot ;  and,  secondly,  that  they 
had  no  charm  of  sufficient  potency  to  subdue  the  spirits  (jin)  that  keep  guard 
over  the  treasure.  The  Bedawin  universally  believe  in  the  existence  of  such 
guards,  and  of  charms  or  names  which  will  subdue  them.  There  is  no  tale  on 
this  subject  in  the  "  Thousand  Nights,"  however  extravagant,  but  what  is  to 
them  credible  and  real.   A  large  part  of  their  conversation  is  made  up  of 
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part    preposterous  stories  of  this  kin<L   They  enter  into  the  most  minute  details  of 
"•      the  localities,  the  caves,  rooms,  closed  doors,  slabs  with  iron  rings,  etc.,  etc., 
Ch«rm»    ending  always  with  some  obstinate  door  which  none  of  their  charms  could 
ana  rop«r.  or)en  .  or>  if  they  broke  it  open  by  main  force,  they  were  beaten  back,  thrown 
to  the  ground,  blinded,  suffocated  with  fumes  of  sulphur,  or  in  some  other 
miraculous  way  compelled  by  the  guardian  spirits  to  abandon  the  attempt 
Of  these  creatures,  also,  they  give  the  most  outlandish  descriptions,  and 
appear  firmly  to  believe  their  own  stories.   Several  of  the  wildest  of  these 
romances  have  their  locality  in  these  very  ruins  of  Garnala. 

This  amazing  superstition  is  not  only  a  source  of  constant  annoyance  to  the 
traveller,  but  in  these  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  country  greatly  increases 
the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  exploration.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  my 
talkative  guide  from  Sheikh  Mahmood  was  induced  to  watch  us  so  strictly 
under  the  idea  tliat  we  either  had  or  were  intending  to  carry  away  their 
coveted  treasure ;  and  this  absurd  superstition  might  have  cost  us  our  lives  if  we 
NaUre  had  fallen  into  their  hands  in  Wady  Mendhour.  Doubtless,  too,  it  is  this 
travduTr^'  aPPrenens*on  *****  induces  Arabs  often  to  conceal  interesting  localities  from 
the  traveller,  or  to  refuse  to  accompany  him  to  them ;  and,  indeed,  they  have 
been  known  to  mislead  by  false  directions.  This  is  one  reason  of  the  ridiculous 
blunders  and  topographical  errors  of  certain  tourists.  Only  this  last  year  the 
British  consul  of  Damascus  (who  had  more  influence  over  the  Arabs  of  this 
country  tlian  any  other  man),  in  furnishing  me  with  letters  of  protection  to  a 
large  number  of  sheikhs  in  these  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan,  informed  me 
that  I  must  not  take  any  instruments  with  me,  nor  be  seen  to  take  drawings, 
for  it  would  certainly  endanger  my  life,  in  spite  of  all  the  protection  which  the 
British  Government  could  throw  around  me.  These  remarks,  of  course,  apply 
chiefly  to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  land — to  routes  and  sites  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  Bedawin.  Other  places  can  be  visited  with  but  little  annoyance 
from  this  cause ;  and  yet,  even  in  the  most  civilized  districts,  the  people  are  pro- 
vokingly  pertinacious  in  ascribing  our  visits  to  old  ruins  to  this,  the  only  intelli- 
gible motive  to  their  minds.  The  idea  of  coming  far,  toiling  hard,  and  spending 
money  merely  to  examine  historic  sites,  is  to  them  absurd  and  ridiculous, 
other  Before  we  bid  a  final  adieu  to  these  mournful  ruins,  let  us  take  a  glance  at 
ruina  tncjr  neighbours,  some  of  which  are  not  wanting  in  historic  interest  That 
fortified  rock  on  the  north  is  called  Nkeib,  and  the  ruins  upon  it  are  evidently 
of  the  same  age  as  these  of  Garnala.  That  sharp  pinnacle  further  north,  which 
resembles  a  church  steeple,  is  Kureln  el  Jerady.  East  of  us  about  two  miles 
nk.  or  is  Fik,  a  considerable  village  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  occupying  the  site  of 
Aphek.  the  ancjent  Aphek,  the  city  to  which  Bcnhadad  fled  after  one  hundred 
thousand  of  liis  soldiers  had  been  slain  in  battle  by  Ahab.  The  city,  however, 
proved  almost  as  destructive  as  the  army  of  Israel,  for  "  a  wall  fell  upon  twenty 
and  seven  thousand  of  the  men  that  were  left.1 "  This  tremendous  destruction 
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was  caused,  as  I  suppose,  by  an  earthquake ;  and  after  having  seen  the  effects  chapter 
of  the  earthquake  in  Safed  and  Tiberias,  I  can  easily  understand  and  readily  xx  VL 
credit  this  narrative.  We  are  not  required  to  limit  the  catastrophe  to  the 
falling  of  a  single  wall ;  or,  if  this  be  insisted  upon,  we  have  only  to  suppose 
that  it  was  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  a  little  consideration  will  convince  any  one 
familiar  with  Oriental  fortifications  that  it  might  overwhelm  a  whole  army. 
Those  ramparts  were  very  lofty  and  massive.  An  open  space  was  always  loft 
along  their  base,  and  this  would  be  packed  full  and  tight,  from  end  to  end,  by 
the  remnants  of  Benhadad's  mighty  host,  and  escape  from  the  falling  towers 
would  be  impossible.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  site  would  render  the 
destruction  only  the  more  extensive  and  inevitable.  I  have  not  visited  it,  but 
Burckhardt  passed  through  it  in  1812,  and  he  informs  us  that  the  town  is  built 
around  the  base  of  a  hill  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  not  unlike  the  topography 
of  Safcd  ;  and  it  was  this  circumstance  which  rendered  the  overthrow  of  that 
place  so  destructive.  The  Fik  of  our  day  is  a  mere  village,  containing  about 
two  hundred  families,  dwelling  in  huts  built  out  of  the  rubbish  of  the  ancient 
city. 

Burckhardt  seems  to  have  visited  KttTaet  H&sn,  or,  at  least,  he  heard  of  it,  Arcoh. 
and  supposed  that  it  marked  the  site  of  Argob,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Og.  This  is  not  very  probable;  indeed  it  is  not  certain,  from  the  various 
notices  of  Argob,  that  it  was  a  city  at  all  In  Deut  iii.  13, 14,  we  read  of  *'  the 
region  of  Argob,"  and  of  "all  the  country  of  Argob ;"  and  the  same  in  1  Kings 
iv.  13 ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  a  city  of  that  name,  nor  can  I  hear  of  any  such 
ancient  site.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  the  Bedawin  familiarly  speak 
of  this  whole  district  as  Arkoob  or  Argoob.  Thus  they  call  the  mountain  on 
which  Um  Keis  stands  Argoob  Um  Kels,  and  this  mountain  above  us  Argoob 
Httsn  ;  and  although  this  word  is  applied  to  any  rough,  mountainous  country, 
I  have  nowhere  else  heard  it  thus  used  in  common  conversation ;  and  since  the 
kingdom  or  district  of  Argob  was  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  I  think  it 
nearly  certain  that  we  have  the  identical  name  still  preserved  among  these 
primitive  inhabitants.  And  as  this  province  is  very  wild  and  broken,  may  not 
its  own  proper  name  have  been  transferred,  as  an  adjective,  to  all  similar 
districts  i 

Burckhardt  speaks  of  a  plain  which  extends  from  Fik  far  into  the  interior  of  "A  gr«wt 
the  Jaulan,  and  I  myself  passed  over  a  portion  of  it,  and  thought  it  beautiful  pWo*" 
and  very  fertile.   Josephus,  in  his  account  of  the  defeat  of  Benhadad,  says  he 
pitched  his  camp  in  the  great  plain,1— a  phrase  often  applied  to  Esdraelon,  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  other  places.  In  the  present  case  he  probably  means 
this  very  plain  north  of  Fik,  since  the  remnants  of  his  army  fled  into  this  city. 

Directly  south  of  el  Hftsn,  on  the  mountain,  is  an  inhabited  village  called 
Kcfr  Harib ;  and  below  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  said  to  have  belonged  to  it 
in  olden  times.  The  plain  between  the  shore  and  the  mountain,  you  observe, 
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far*  widens  as  we  advance,  and  becomes  more  fertile.  The  thickness  of  the  snpei 
1  incumbent  trap  also  decreases,  and  yellow  calcareous  rock  crops  out  nearer  ami 
Otology,  nearer  the  surface,  until,  at  the  valley  of  the  Jermuk,  the  former  ceases 
altogether,  and  cretaceous  limestone  takes  its  place.  The  scenery  becomes  less 
savage  and  more  picturesque,  the  soil  richer,  the  pastures  more  luxuriant,  and 
noble  forests  of  oak,  terebinth,  and  other  trees  adorn  the  hills  and  valleys.  All 
tourists  agree  in  representing  this  as  one  of  the  most  charming  regions  of  the 
East,  and  we  draw  the  same  conclusion  from  the  incidental  references  to  it  in 
Bible  history.  I  long  to  explore  Gilead  and  Bashan,  and  hope  to  do  it  on 
some  future  occasion,  but  at  present  we  must  continue  the  even  tenor  of  our 
way  round  the  southern  shore  of  this  lake.  Here  are  traces  of  an  old  village 
called  Dueir  Ban,  and  a  little  further  south  is  Khurbet  Samra.  A  long  low 
ridge  divides  the  plain  of  the  Ghor  quite  down  to  the  Jermuk.  It  is  called 
Tell  et  Talib,  and  also  Kusr  el  Kelb,  from  an  old  castle  of  that  name.  Khan 
'Agaba,  mentioned  by  Burckhardt,  is  on  the  side  of  it.  He  says  that  this 
Khurbet  Samra  was  inhabited  when  he  passed  this  way  in  1812 ;  but,  to  judge 
from  present  appearances,  he  must  have  been  mistaken,  for  it  seems  to  have 
been  an  utter  ruin  for  generations.  It  may  have  been  occupied  by  a  few  Arab 
huts,  and  certainly  there  could  have  been  nothing  here  forty  years  ago  of  a 
sutfit  more  substantial  character.  We  should  not  be  too  positive,  however,  because 
how**  tjie  peasant  in  all  this  region  build  very  ephemeral  habitations  with  small 
6tones  and  mud ;  which,  if  deserted,  soon  fall  and  melt  away  like  summer  snow 
on  the  mountains.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  quickly  "  houses  which  no  man 
inhabiteth  become  heaps,"  as  Job  has  it ; 1  and  Solomon  noticed  the  same  thing : 
"  By  much  slothful uess  the  building  decayeth ;  and  through  idleness  of  the 
hands  the  house  droppeth  through."  2  The  roof  of  any  of  these  huts,  forsaken 
or  neglected  through  idleness,  will  u  drop  through"  in  a  single  winter,  and  then 
the  unprotected  walls  wash  down  by  the  rain,  and  speedily  become  mere  shape- 
less "  heaps."  The  cause  is  easily  explained.  The  roof  is  made  by  heaping  a 
thick  stratum  of  earth  over  the  brush,  thorns,  and  cane  which  are  laid  on  the 
beams  to  receive  it.  This  earth,  if  not  constantly  rotted,  or  carefully  plastered, 
so  as  to  shed  the  rain,  absorbs  it,  until  the  weight  breaks  the  beams,  and  then 
the  whole  mass  drops  through,  bursting  out  the  feeble  walls,  which  now  have 
nothing  to  bind  them  together.  The  mortar  used  is  without  lime,  and,  when 
thoroughly  saturated  by  the  rain,  becomes  as  slippery  as  soap ;  and  thus  the 
whole  fabric  tumbles  into  a  dismal  ruin.  Indeed,  such  frail  houses  often  fall 
suddenly  during  great  storms,  and  crush  the  inhabitants  to  death.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  where  there  is  much  snow,  and  the  people  cannot  pro- 
perly roll  their  terraces. 
Untem-  It  was  such  facts  as  these,  perhaps,  that  suggested  to  Ezekiel  the  terms  of 
pereci  that  terrible  rebuke  to  the  prophets  of  Israel :  "  Because,  even  because  they  have 
molw'     seduced  my  people,  saying,  Peace ;  and  there  was  no  peace ;  and  one  built  up  s 
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wail,  and,  lo,  others  daubed  it  with  imtempered  mortar:  say  unto  them  which  chaptkr 
daub  it  with  untempered  mortar,  that  it  shall  fall.   There  shall  be  an  over-  XXY1, 
flowing  shower ;  and  ye,  0  great  hailstones,  shall  fall ;  and  a  stormy  wind  shall 
rend  it"1 

Yes,  these  are  the  very  agencies  by  which  the  Lord  now  overthrows  in  a  viii»g«* 
night  whole  villages  thus  built  with  untempered  mortar.   "  So  will  I  break  d< 
down  the  wall  that  ye  have  daubed  with  untempered  mortar,  and  bring  it  down 
to  the  ground,  so  that  the  foundations  thereof  shall  be  discovered,  and  it  shall 
fall,  and  ye  shall  be  consumed  in  the  midst  t/iereof."    A  calamity  this  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.   I  have  known  many  such  during  my  residence  in  this 
land,  and  this  whole  passage  is  so  graphic  and  true  to  experience,  that  the 
prophet,  beyond  a  doubt,  drew  the  picture  from  scenes  with  which  he  was  per- 
sonally familiar.   This  Sainakh  which  we  are  approaching  is  a  striking  speci- 
men of  walls  built  and  daubed  with  such  mortar,  and  not  a  few  of  the  houses 
threaten  to  crush  their  inhabitants  beneath  their  ruins.   It  is  at  present  the 
only  inhabited  village  in  this  fertile  delta  formed  by  the  lake,  the  Jordan,  and 
the  Jermuk,  and  it  probably  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hippos.   One  or 
two  of  the  houses,  and  the  menzrtl  for  strangers,  are  partly  built  of  cut  stone 
which  belonged  to  the  old  city ;  but  the  remainder  are  made  of  small  cobble- 
stones from  the  shore  and  untempered  mortar,  loosely  laid  up,  and  daubed  on 
the  outside  with  the  same. 

The  plain  is  some  twenty  feet  above  the  lake,  quite  level,  but  declines  Plain  of 
rapidly  to  the  junction  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Jermuk,  some  six  miles  to  the 
south.  It  is  a  mere  mud  deposit,  and  indicates  that  the  level  of  the  lake  has 
been,  at  some  former  period,  much  higher  than  it  is  now.  The  people  of  the 
village  informed  me  that  in  very  rainy  years  the  water  rises  several  feet  above 
its  present  low  mark,  and  should  anything  dam  up  the  narrow  exit  of  the 
Jordan,  it  would,  of  course,  rise  at  once  to  the  level  of  the  plain. 

I  once  spent  several  days  encamped  on  the  pebbly  beach  below  Semak,  and 
had  ample  time  to  explore  the  entire  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  as  well  as  the  Exit  of 
outgoing  of  the  Jordan.   The  shore  is  covered  with  pebbles  of  flint,  jasper,  Jordan- 
chalcedony,  and  agate,  mixed  with  several  kinds  of  fresh-water  shells.  The 
largest  is  a  variety  of  the  unio.   The  exit  of  the  Jordan  is  correctly  laid  down 
by  Captain  Lynch,  but  by  no  other  author  that  I  have  seen.   The  ruins  of  an 
ancient  bridge  partly  choke  up  the  exit,  and  narrow  it  to  about  one  hundred 
feet  in  width  at  low  water ;  and  even  there  it  was  not  more  than  four  feet  deep ; 
the  current,  however,  is  very  swift.   The  shore  and  the  river  I  found  crowded 
with  ducks,  cranes,  and  other  water-fowl,  in  the  latter  part  of  February ;  and, 
were  it  safe,  it  would  be  a  delightful  spot  for  the  sportsman  and  the  lover  of 
fish  and  game.   Semak  has  about  two  hundred  wretched  huts,  packed  to- 
gether in  the  most  uncomfortable  manner  possible.   The  inhabitants  are  all 
Moslems,  and  of  course,  or  of  necessity,  confederates  in  robbery  with  their 
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part  neighbours,  those  Diabs—  wolves —whose  tents  we  saw  along  the  base  of  Tell 
Talib.  No  wonder  the  Bedawin  prefer  the  open  country  and  the  canvas 
cover  to  such  an  accumulation  of  dust,  vermin,  and  every  other  abomina- 
tion. Nothing  could  induce  me  to  dwell  in  such  a  village.  And  yet  it  is 
situated  on  the  shore  of  this  sweet  and  beautiful  lake,  with  the  most  interesting 
scenery  in  the  world  around  it.  Alas!  it  is  a  splendid  "jewel  in  a  swine's 
snout." 1 

Aspect  of     The  regular  path  leads  directly  to  the  ford  below  the  broken  bridge,  Em  el 

the  lake.  Kunatur,  but  we  will  follow  the  shore  to  the  exit  of  the  Jordan.  We  have 
now  a  good  view  of  the  entire  lake,  and  can  see  at  a  glance  that  it  narrows 
rapidly  on  both  sides,  until  it  is  not  more  than  three  miles  wide  at  this 
extremity  of  it.  The  J ordan  leaves  it  near  the  south-west  corner,  and  its  exit 
was  commanded  by  those  fortified  tells  on  the  north  side,  now  called  Tells  of 
Kerak.  The  triangular  plat  north  of  them  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Taricea. 
or  Tarichea,  so  famous  in  the  wars  of  the  Jews.  A  branch  of  the  river  once 
came  down  on  the  west  side,  and,  of  course,  made  the  site  of  the  city  an 
island ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  make  that  again  the  main  outlet  of  the 

Kerak.  river,  as  it  probably  was  in  former  times.  This  Kerak  was  the  great  naval 
station  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  war.  Josephus  collected  two 

Two  hun-  hundred  and  thirty  ships  at  this  place  to  attack  Tiberias,  and  here  occurred 

?hhtyUld  the  only  8ea"fiSnt  between  the  Jews  and  Romans.  The  ships  probably  lay  at 
anchor  within  and  around  the  exit  of  the  Jordan,  protected  by  towers  upon 


these  tells.  The  situation  is  admirable  for  the  purpose,  and  there  is  no  other 
safe  harbour  on  the  whole  lake.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  place  of  great 
importance,  so  long  as  there  were  ships  to  need  a  refuge  from  the  wild  winds 
which  often  sweep  over  it.  I  have  seen  it  lashed  into  fury  for  thirty  consecu- 
tive hours  by  a  tempest  that  would  have  wrecked  a  hundred  fleets  such  as 
that  of  Josephus,  had  they  been  exposed  to  its  violence. 

How  different  the  condition  of  these  shores  now  from  the  time  when  Josephus 
could  gather  at  this  point  more  than  two  hundred  ships  in  a  single  day ! 
There  is  not  at  this  hour  a  boat  of  any  kind  upon  the  lake,  and  I  never  but 
once  saw  a  single  sail  unfurled  upon  its  deserted  bosom.  Josephus,  however, 
who  lived,  and  sailed,  and  fought  on  it  iu  the  time  of  the  apostles,  abundantly 
corroborates  their  accounts  of  the  ships  that  then  sailed  over  it ;  and  my  own 
storms  on  experience  confirms  all  the  other  phenomena  mentioned  by  them.  Small  as 
the  lake.  £ne  ^  placid,  in  general,  as  a  molten  mirror,  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
it  quiver,  and  leap,  and  boil  like  a  caldron,  when  driven  by  fierce  winds  from 
the  eastern  mountains ;  and  the  waves  ran  high — high  enough  to  fill  or 
"  cover"  the  ships,  as  Matthew  has  it.2  In  the  midst  of  such  a  gale  "  calmly 
slept  the  Son  of  God,"  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship,  until  awakened  by  the 
terrified  disciples. 

Cudnra.       Gadara,  with  her  prostrate  temples  and  theatres,  is  seated  on  the  top  of 
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the  mountain  south  of  the  great  gorge  of  the  Jermuk,  and  the  celebrated  hot  chapter 
baths  of  another  Hammath  are  below  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  fountains  XXYI* 
are  of  immense  size,  and  the  entire  locality  extremely  interesting  and  wild. 
Until  quite  recently,  the  Christians  of  Nazareth  held  a  grand  fair  at  those 
baths,  and  they  still  speak  in  raptures  of  the  happy  times  they  used  to  enjoy 
there,  and  curse  these  Arab  wolves  who  now  prowl  about,  and  render  it  utterly 
imjxwsible  to  hold  their  joyous  festa. 

The  great  highway  from  the  west  into  Perea,  Decapolis,  and  the  distant  Bridge* 
east,  passed  the  Jordan  at  this  bridge  to  which  we  are  coming,  now  called 
Jisr  el  Kunatur,  in  reference  to  the  many  high  arches  on  which  it  rested.  Jiw  ei 
They  appear  to  have  been  ten,  but  are  all  so  broken  and  choked  up  with  Kto4tur- 
rubbish  that  one  cannot  be  quite  certain  as  to  the  number.   The  ford  below  it 
would  be  excellent  were  it  not  for  the  fragments  of  the  bridge  which  strew 
the  bottom.   The  river  is  about  three  hundred  feet  broad,  and  it  is  not  more 
than  three  feet  deep,  except  in  early  spring.   The  only  bridge  still  in  repair 
is  Jisr  el  Mujamia,  about  seven  miles  below  the  lake.   I  spent  a  night  and  Jtarei 
day  there  last  spring  with  'Akil  'Aga,  and  then  followed  the  west  bank  of  the  MojwnU. 
Jordan  to  this  point.    The  junction  of  the  Jermuk  is  in  a  rough,  rocky 
channel,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  Mujamia,  and  it  is  also  spanned  by  a 
strong  stone  bridge.   Further  up  the  river  is  a  ruined  site  called  Dalhamia,  or  Mimu 
Dalmamia.  One  could  make  Dalmanutha  out  of  this  word,  if  the  geography 
of  the  New  Testament  would  admit  tbe  location  here  of  that  place,  to 
which  our  Lord  came  on  his  return  from  Ca?sarea  Philippi  (Banias)  "  through 
the  midst  of  the  coasts  of  Decapolis." 1  This  journey  of  our  Saviour  appears  to 
have  been  unusually  extended  and  very  circuitous.   Departing  from  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  he  came  to  this  lake,  not  by  the  direct  route,  but,  going  first  to  Baniaa, 
lie  then  made  a  circuit  through  the  region  of  Decapolis,  on  the  east  of  the 
lake  and  the  Jordan.   Now,  if  he  visited  Jerash,  Pella,  Gadara,  and  Hippos, 
he  might  return  by  this  Dalhamia  on  his  way  home,  or  might  come  hither  by 
boat,  as  Mark  states.   It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Matthew  says 
Jesus  "  came  into  the  coasts  of  Magdala"*  after  the  very  same  miracle  men- 
tioned by  Mark,  just  before  he  came  to  Dalmanutha ;  and  this  want  of  cor- 
respondence (for  it  is  not  a  contradiction)  between  the  two  records  my 
geographical  knowledge  does  not  enable  me  to  clear  up.   It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  name  in  Mark  is  an  error,  and  ought  to  be  corrected  into 
3Iagdala.   This  solution  I  do  not  accept.   It  is  certain  that  but  a  very  few 
points  in  this  long  journey  are  mentioned  by  any  of  the  evangelists,  and 
Jesus  may  well  have  gone  to  both  Magdala  and  Dalmanutha ;  and  since  he 
must  have  passed  very  near  to  this  Dalhamia  (as  it  is  now  called),  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  visited  it.    At  any  rate,  there  is  abundant  room  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  narratives,  for  a  Dalmanutha,  and  I  sec  no  good  reason 
for  supposing  that  Mark  has  fallen  into  a  geographical  error.    If  this 
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part  Dalhamia  is  not  it,  I  confidently  expect  that  some  other  more  fortunate 
w*  explorer  will  ere  long  reveal  the  true  site.  Let  us  wait  patiently.  Every 
extension  of  our  knowledge  in  this  department  lessens  the  number  of  topo- 
graphical obscurities,  and  in  time  all  will  be  cleared  away, 
windings  How  strangely  the  Jordan  winds  about,  as  if  reluctant  to  leave  its  mother 
of  Jordan.  for  tne  hard,  downward  race  to  the  Sea  of  Death  !  On  coming  out  of  the 
lake  it  first  runs  northward,  then  west,  south-west,  and  finally  south,  and  all 
within  a  mile.  Here  at  the  bridge  its  course  is  south,  but  it  soon  departs 
from  this  western  side  of  the  plain,  and  makes  a  long  detour  to  the  east,  and 
thus  it  continues  meandering  about  in  the  most  eccentric  fashion,  often  darting 
along  rocky  rapids,  or  leaping  down  noisy  cataracts,  as  if  in  sport,  and  then 
stealing  silently  away  in  some  new  direction,  beneath  overhanging  willows  ami 
thick  sycamores.  On  the  whole,  one  is  very  much  amused  with  its  behaviour, 
and  quite  satisfied  that  the  Jordan  6hould  be  as  peculiar  in  its  character  as  it 
is  unique  in  its  history.  Its  manifold  windings  and  doublings,  with  all  the 
green  islets  enclosed,  are  accurately  laid  down  in  Captain  Lynch's  map,  so  far 
as  I  have  followed  the  course  of  the  river.  There  must  have  been  far  mere 
water  when  he  passed  down  it  than  there  is  now,  or  it  would  have  l>een  im- 
possible to  get  the  boats  through  the  rocks  in  safety.  To  judge  from  the 
pictures  we  have  of  that  expedition,  the  act  of  shooting  these  rapids 
must  have  l>een  sufficiently  perilous,  even  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. 

Abaflyeh.  About  three  miles  lower  down  is  a  large  village,  on  a  singular  tell  near  the 
river.  It  is  called  Abadiyeh,  and  the  surrounding  lands  are  well  cultivated. 
South  of  that  the  entire  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  abandoned  to  the  Bedawin, 
and  there  is  not  an  inhabited  village  until  you  reach  Jericho.  Beyond  those 
nearest  hills  on  our  left  is  a  deep  wady  called  Fedjas,  which  runs  far  up  to  the 
north-west.   In  it  is  a  copious  fountain,  the  water  of  which  was  anciently 

Aqueduct,  carried  along  the  declivity  of  the  valley  in  an  aqueduct  which  bent  round  the 
end  of  the  ridge  northward,  and  was  takon  to  the  old  city  of  Tilxjrias.  Y<w 
can  see  the  remains  of  that  great  work  here  above  us  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. Those  who  built  it  seem  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  nrcK 
for  the  canal  was  frequently  led  into  the  heart  of  the  hill,  in  order  to  get 
round  some  narrow  ravine.  I  have  not  seen  this  curious  old  work  noticed  by 
any  traveller,  and  I  myself  passed  this  way  repeatedly  without  seeing  it.  The 
chief  design  of  it,  I  suppose,  was  to  irrigate  the  orchards  and  gardens  of 
Tarichea,  Emruaus,  and  Tiberias,  I  >e  cause  the  water  of  Fedjas  is  not  var* 
ticularly  good  to  drink,  ami  the  inhabitants  on  this  shore  desire  no  better 
water  than  that  of  the  lake  itself.  There  are  nuns  of  a  building  on  the  hill 
Bide,  now  called  Tahun  es  Sukkar— that  is,  sugar-mill ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  driven  by  water  from  the  canal.  It  is  not  imjiossible  that  sugar-cane 
was  once  grown  on  this  part  of  the  Jordan  valley  (as  it  certainly  was  about 
Jericho),  and  that  this  canal  was  made  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  irrigat- 
ing the  sugar  plantations  and  of  driving  the  mills  to  crush  the  cane.  This 
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double  use  of  aqueducts  is  everywhere  made,  where  the  condition  of  the  adjacent  chaptee 
land  will  admit  it   Of  course  this  supposition  implies  that  the  canal  has  been  xxvl- 
in  use  in  comparatively  modern  times. 

We  have  now  an  easy  ride  of  an  hour  along  the  shore  to  the  celebrated  hot 
baths  of  Tiberias.  A  castle  once  crowned  this  eminence  on  the  left,  and  this  Old  wall 
old  wall  ran  from  its  base  across  the  ancient  bed  of  that  branch  of  the  Jordan 
which  ran  on  the  west  side  of  Tariehea.  This  wall  and  castle  woidd  entirely 
command  the  road  along  the  shore,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass 
without  permission.  The  wall  may  also  have  served  as  a  causeway  to  the 
city  when  the  delta  on  which  it  stood  was  surrounded  by  water. 

This  place  on  our  left  is  now  called  Shugshab,  but  it  must  mark  the  site  of 
Sennabris  according  to  Josephus  ;  for  the  Roman  army  encamped  at  it  was  in 
full  view  of  Tiberias,  and  it  is  only  at  this  spot  (half  an  hour  down  the  lake 
from  the  baths)  that  this  could  have  been  true.  There  are  traces  of  old  build- 
ings hereabout,  and  the  name  is  sufficiently  outlandish  to  have  come  down 
fr  Jin  the  dark  ages. 

There  has  been  a  smart  shower  here,  while  at  Semak  the  ground  was  baked  Bum. 
hard,  and  the  grain  drooping  sadly.  The  same  was  true  on  a  former  occasion 
when  I  came  up  the  Jordan  valley.  The  ground  in  the  Ghor  was  like  a 
parched  desert.  There  had  not  been  sufficient  rain  to  bring  up  the  grain,  and 
"  the  seed  sown  had  rotted  under  the  clod,"  while  here  at  Tiberias  the  whole 
country  was  a  jiaradise  of  herbs  and  flowers.  And  thus  it  was  in  former 
times.  The  Lord  "  caused  it  to  rain  upon  one  city,"  says  Amos,  and  "  caused 
it  not  to  rain  upon  another  city :  one  piece  was  rained  upon,  and  the  piece 
whereupon  it  rained  not  withered." 1  It  was  literally  so  about  Semak  and 
'Ahadiyeh,  while  their  nearest  neighbours  were  rejoicing  in  abundant  showers. 
There  are  other  interesting  allusions  to  matters  in  agricultural  experience  in 
this  passage  of  Amos.  "  I  have  withdrawn,"  says  God,  "  the  rain  from  you, 
when  there  were  yet  three  months  to  the  harvest."  This  is  utterly  ruinous  to 
the  hopes  of  the  farmer.  A  little  earlier  or  a  little  later  would  not  Ikj  so  fatal, 
but  drouth  three  mollis  before  harvest  is  entirely  destructive.  In  Uie  eighth 
verse  wc  read,  "  So  two  or  three  cities  wandered  unto  one  city  to  drink 
water :  but  they  were  not  satisfied,"— a  fact  often  repeated  in  this  country. 
No  longer  ago  than  last  autumn  it  had  its  exemplification  complete  in  Belad 
Besharah,  the  ancient  inheritance  of  Naphtali. 

Here  are  the  far-famed  baths.  They  are  often  mentioned  by  Josephus,  Baths  of 
who  says  they  were  a  little  distance  from  Tiberias,  in  a  village  called  T»borta* 
Kmiaaus.2  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  was  the  Hamraath  given  to 
Naphtali ;  and  if  so,  then  Rakkath,  mentioned  in  connection  with  it,  may 
kaye  been  the  ancestor  of  Kerak  at  the  outgoing  of  the  Jordan.  There  is  a 
certain  similarity  in  the  names  either  in  sound  or  in  signification.  Kerak 
and  Rakkath  ring  on  the  Arab  ear  alike ;  and  Kmmaus  and  Hammath  are 
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part    but  different  modifications  of  the  word  from  which  Hammam,  the  name  for 
warm  baths,  is  derived.   Tiberias  itself  may  occupy  the  site  of  Chinneroth, 
from  which  the  lake  derived  its  primitive  name,  as  it  now  gets  that  of 
Tiberias  from  its  successor.    We  throw  out  these  suppositions  without 
vouching  for  their  truth,  or  attempting  to  establish  it    I  cannot  doubt, 
however,  but  that  there  was  a  city  near  Tiberias  far  older  and  more  splendid 
than  that  built  by  Herod.    The  granite  columns  mingled  among  the  now 
visible  ruins  must  have  an  antiquity  much  higher  than  the  first  century  of 
our  era.    I  suppose  the  city  of  Herod  occupied  the  same  situation  as  the 
present  town,  for  it  is  plainly  implied  in  many  notices  by  Josephus  that  it  was 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  hot  baths,  while  these  ancient  remains 
extend  quite  down  to  them.   They  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  ruins  of  Henxf  s 
city,  but  of  one  still  older  than  it.  Emmaus  (alias  Hamniath)  lay  chiefly  south 
of  the  baths,  and  its  walls  can  be  traced  out  without  any  doubt  or  difficulty. 
But  this  is  quite  enough  of  topography  for  once. 
The  water.    The  water  of  these  springs  has  a  sulphureous  and  most  disagreeable  smell, 
and  is  so  nauseous  that  it  cannot  be  drunk,  and  is  not  used  internally.  The 
baths,  however,  have  a  great  medicinal  reputation,  and  their  sanitary  virtues 
are  believed  by  the  ignorant  to  be  almost  adequate  to  remove  all  the  ills  to 
which  frail  flesh  is  heir.    The  accommodations  for  bathing  are  everything  but 
satisfactory,  and  the  entire  establishment  is  filthy  and  offensive  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  and  yet  it  is  always  crowded  with  the  lame,  the  halt,  the  withered, 
and  the  leprous.    There  is  but  one  common  bathing  cistern,  where  the 
water  is  hot  enough  to  cook  an  egg,  and  it  is  always  crowded  with  patient*. 
What  healthy  person  would  dare  to  bathe  in  such  a  cistern,  and  with 
such  company  ?   How  they  can  endure  the  water  at  from  130°  to  140°  of 
Fahrenheit  is  a  mystery.    I  once  had  the  bath  cleared,  and  made  the 
experiment,  but  should  have  fainted  in  a  very  short  time  if  I  had  not 
made  my  escape  from  it.   Little  by  little,  however,  they  get  used  to  it,  and 
some  delight  to  roll  about  in  it  by  the  hour,  happy  as  a  hippopotamus  in 
the  Nile. 

Tempera-     The  temperature  of  the  fountains  varies  in  different  years,  and  at  different 
seasons  of  the  same  year.    According  to  my  thermometers,  it  has  ranged 
within  the  last  twenty  years  from  136°  to  144°.    I  was  here  in  1833,  when 
Ibrahim  Pasha  was  erecting  these  buildings,  and  they  appeared  quite  pretty. 
The  earthquako  which  destroyed  Tiberias  in  1837  did  no  injury  to  the  baths, 
although  the  fountains  were  greatly  disturbed,  and  threw  out  more  water 
than  usual,  and  of  a  much  higher  temperature.  This  disturbance,  however, 
only  temporary,  for  when  I  came  here  about  a  month  after  the  earthquake, 
they  had  settled  down  into  their  ordinary  condition. 
Are  these  hot  springs  ever  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ? 
Bible  *nn-    The  name  of  the  place  perhaps  is,  but  the  baths  themselves  are  not  alluded 
tion'        to  either  in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament.   There  is  a  curious  passage  in 
Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  which  I  suspect  refers  to  warm  mineral  springs  and  their 
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medicinal  virtues.  In  our  translation  it  reads  thus:  "This  was  that  Anah  chapter 
that  found  the  mules  in  the  wilderness,  as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  XXTH* 
father."  The  Hebrew  word  yamim,  here  translated  mules,  means  waters; 
and  the  Vulgate  and  Arabic  translations  render  it  warm  waters;  which  ren- 
dering Jerome  and  others  among  the  ancients  favour,  and  not  a  few  modern 
critics  agree  with  them.  Of  one  thing  I  am  well  satisfied, — that  Anah  did  not 
find  mulesy  whatever  may  be  the  true  meaning  of  yamim.  And  since  such  hot 
fountains  exist,  not  only  here,  but  in  Wady  Mendhour,  below  Gadara,  and  at 
Callirrhoe,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Moses  may  have 
become  acquainted  with  them  when  in  that  region,  and  also  with  the  fact 
that  Anah  had  first  discovered  tuem,  or  at  least  had  found  out  their  medicinal 
virtues,  and  brought  them  into  public  notice.  Perhaps  some  remarkable  cures 
upon  Jews  of  distinction  rendered  it  still  further  appropriate  for  Moses  to 
commemorate  the  discovery  and  the  discoverer. 


March  26th. 

You  should  have  been  out  with  me  on  the  promontory  which  overhangs  the  Da>bre*x. 
lake,  to  see  the  day  break  along  the  eastern  mountains.  At  first  it  was  in- 
tensely dark,  but  by-and-by  it  began  to  soften  low  down  and  far  to  the  north. 
Then  suddenly  the  note  of  a  lark  rang  out,  silvery  and  joyous,  as  if  from  the 
very  midst  of  the  stars.  In  rapid  succession  bird  after  bird  rose  up,  hymning 
their  early  matin,  until  the  whole  "  marble  vault  of  heaven"  was  vocal  with 
invisible  choristers.  One  by  one  the  stars  faded  out  before  the  growing  day, 
and  every  moment  the  scene  shifted  and  changed  from  bright  to  brighter — 
from  glory  to  glory,  throwing  down  dark  shadows  from  the  eastern  cliffs  upon 
the  broad  bosom  of  Gennesarct  At  length  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  gleamed 
on  the  snowy  head  of  Hermon,  revealing  deep  wrinkles,  which  the  storms  of  a 
thousand  generations  have  drawn  across  his  stern,  cold  brow.  It  was  the  very 
perfection  of  this  style  of  beauty,  nor  do  I  understand  how  any  one  can  call  it 
tame.  Doubtless  time  and  season,  pleasant  company,  good  health,  and  cheer- 
ful spirits,  add  immensely  to  the  effect  of  such  a  scene.  In  the  glare  and  buru- 
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ing  heat  of  midsummer,  a  weary  traveller,  with  eyes  inflamed,  might  see 
1L     nothing  to  admire ;  but  I  have  never  thus  visited  it   To  mc  Gennesaret  and 
interest  of  its  surroundings  aro  ever  fair,  and  always  invested  with  unparalleled  interest 
Gonne-     ncre  our  blessed  Lord  dwelt  with  men,  and  taught  the  way  of  life.   Here  he 
preached  in  a  ship,  slept  in  the  storm,  walked  on  the  waves,  rebuked  the 
winds,  and  calmed  the  sea.   Ilere  is  Magdala,  Capernaum,  Chorazin,  and 
Bethsaida,  with  its  desert  place,  where  five  thousand  hungry  souls  were  fed 
with  miraculous  bread  ;  and  Gergesa,  where  devils  went  from  men  to  swine, 
and  b-)th  together  into  the  sea.    Here  he  opened  his  mouth,  and  taught,  with 
authority,  that  divine  sermon  on  the  mount  ;  and  on  one  of  these  solitary 
Miiiuuits  Moses  and  Elias,  in  shining  rol>es,  came  down  from  heaven  to  con- 
verse with  him  in  the  glory  of  his  transfiguration.   And  not  least,  from  this 
Bhore  he  selected  those  wonderful  men  who  were  to  erect  his  kingdom,  and 
carry  his  gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.   Is  there  another  spot  on  the  globe 
that  can  compare  with  this  I 
TitwriM.      John  is  the  only  evangelist  who  mentions  Tiberias ;  but  he  not  only  sjieaks 
of  the  city,  but  calls  the  lake  by  this  name  more  than  once.1    May  we  not  nnd 
in  this  an  incidental  corroboration  of  the  opinion  that  his  Gospel  was  written 
last  of  all,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  first  century,  and  for  those  who  by  that 
time  had  come  to  know  the  lake  most  familiarly  by  the  name  of  Tiberias  I 
This  supposition  becomes  the  more  probable  when  we  remember  that  it  was 
luhiatory.  quite  a  modem  town  when  our  Lord  frequented  this  region,  having  been  built 
and  named  by  llcrod  about  the  time  of  his  advent.   Seventy  years  afterward* 
Joscphus  found  it  an  important  city,  and  no  other  in  Galilee  is  so  often  men- 
tioned by  him.   Almost  every  other  city  was  destroyed  by  Vespasian  and 
Titus,  but  this  was  spared,  and  rewarded  for  its  adherence  to  the  Romans 
by  being  made  the  capital  of  the  province.   John,  writing  many  years  after 
these  events,  would  naturally  mention  both  the  city  and  the  lake,  and  call  the 
latter  by  its  then  most  familiar  name,  Tiberias.   But  the  other  apostles  wrote 
before  these  events  had  taken  place,  and  therefore  do  not  speak  of  Tiberias 
at  all. 

Not  ccr-      Is  it  not  somewhat  strange  that  our  Saviour  never  entered  Tiberias  ? 

lisited  b  '8  not  (llute  ccrtam»  *°r  ne  undoubtedly  visited  many  places  which  are 

jew*.  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  evangelists  ;  and  if  the  tradition  respecting  the 
site  of  the  present  old  church  has  any  foundation  in  fact,  he  did  actually  enter 
it,  and  even  after  his  resurrection.  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  he  never 
came  to  Tiberias,  and  for  several  reasons,  which,  by  the  aid  of  Joscphus,  we 
are  able  to  discover.  He  tells  us  that  Herod,  in  order  to  people  his  new  city, 
brought  many  strangers,  and  people  called  Galileans,  and  many  not  even  free- 
men, but  slaves.2  In  short,  Herod  gathered  up  all  classes,  and  compelled 
them  to  settle  in  TilHirias.  This  was  not  a  population  with  which  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples  would  choose  to  associate.   Joseph  us  further  states  that  to 
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make  this  plage  habitable  was  to  transgress  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Jews,  be-  chapter 
cause  "  many  sepulchres  were  here  to  be  taken  away  in  order  to  make  room  XXV11- 
for  the  city  of  Tiberias,  whereas  our  law  pronounces  that  such  persons  are 
unclean  for  seven  days.'*  Jesus,  therefore,  could  not  enter  this  city  without 
becoming  ceremonially  unclean,  and  we  know  that  both  he  and  his  disciples 
scrupulously  avoided  any  such  violation  of  the  law  of  Moses.  He  never  visited 
Tiberias,  and  thus  the  silence  of  the  evangelists  in  regard  to  it  is  explained. 

This  piece  of  history  suggests  one  or  two  other  remarks.  It  is  nearly  certain  TiberUs 
that  Tiberias  was  built,  in  part  at  least,  upon  the  cemetery  of  a  neighbouring  a 
city  then  in  ruins ;  for  without  such  a  city  whence  came  the  many  sepulchres  ceme  ry* 
spoken  of  ?   And  that  this  city  was  ancient,  and  long  since  deserted,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  these  sepulchres  had  no  owners  to  be  outraged  by  their 
demolition.   The  people  who  once  used  that  cemetery  had  totally  disappeared 
from  the  vicinity  before  Tiberias  was  erected.   We  may  also  determine  with 
certainty  that  this  former  city  was  south  of  the  present  one,  for  there  is  no 
place  for  it  on  the  north,  or  in  any  other  direction  but  south.   This  confirms 
the  idea  that  the  ruins  between  Tiberias  and  the  baths  are  the  remains  of  a 
city  more  ancient  than  that  built  by  Herod.   The  remark  of  Josephus  about 
the  sepulchres  also  shows  that  the  present  town  occupies  the  site  of 
Herod's  city.   The  face  of  the  hill  on  which  the  northern  part  of  it  stands 
is  covered  with  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  tombs,  and  apparently  as  old  as 
the  rock  itself.   Many  of  them  were  wholly  destroyed  when  the  wall  was  built, 
fur  they  extend  under  it,  and  into  the  city  itself,  while  the  whole  hill  side 
north  and  north-west  of  it  is  crowded  with  them— the  forsaken  graves  of 
an  extinct  city  and  race.   What  was  the  name  of  this  more  ancient  city  must  Rains  of 
ever  remain  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture.   It  was  many  times  larger  than  ***  »nc,">t 
the  modern  town,  for  it  covered  the  plain  and  side  of  the  mountain  quite  c  ty' 
down  to  the  baths,  and  was  a  city  of  palaces,  and  temples,  and  splendid 
edifices,  as  the  remains  abundantly  show.   Perhaps  it  was  Hammath  itself, 
named  from  the  hot  baths,  great  and  rich,  from  their  celebrity  in  olden 
time.   Perhaps  it  was  Chinnerotb,  from  which  the  lake  took  its  most  ancient, 
as  it  has  derived  its  modern  name  from  its  successor.   Perhaps— but  it  is 
idle  to  multiply  suppositions  of  this  kind. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  minutely  into  the  history  of  this  city  and  its  Tiberia*  a 
varied  fortunes  ;  nor  is  this  necessary.   Reland,  and  Burckhardt,  and  Robin-  ntf'Mfiical 
^n,  and  Wilson,  and  Kitto  have  done  this  at  large.   Ever  since  the  destruc-  cily* 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  it  has  been  chiefly  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  Jews, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief  seat  of  rabbinical  learning.    It  is  still  one  of 
their  four  holy  cities.   Among  the  Christians  it  also  early  rose  to  distinction, 
and  the  old  church,  built  upon  the  spot  where  our  Lord  gave  his  last  charge 
to  Peter,  is  a  choice  bit  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.   Though  we  need  not 
accept  this  age  or  origin,  still  I  am  not  so  sure  as  Dr.  Robinson  is  that, 
because  the  arch  of  its  yault  is  slightly  pointed,  its  "antiquity  must  neces- 
sarily l>e  limited  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades  at  the  earliest."   If  not  greatly 
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I  have  seen  such  arches  far  older  than  the  twelfth  century.  But 
the  entire  subject  of  the  arch  is  yet  to  be  properly  developed,  and  until  this 
is  done  the  unlearned  must  not  be  too  positive.   Let  that  pass.  The  present 
city  is  situated  on  the  shore,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  this  small  plain.  The 
walls  enclose  an  irregular  parallelogram,  about  one  hundred  rods  from  north  to 
south,  and  in  breadth  not  more  than  forty.  They  were  strengthened  by  ten 
round  towers  on  the  west,  five  on  the  north,  and  eight  on  the  south.  There 
were  also  two  or  three  towers  along  the  shore  to  protect  the  city  from  attack 
by  sea.   Not  much  more  than  one-half  of  this  small  area  is  occupied  by  build- 
ings of  any  kind,  and  the  north  end,  which  is  a  rocky  hill,  has  nothing  but  the 
Tibet-la*—  ruins  of  the  old  palace.   The  earthquake  of  1837  prostrated  a  large  part  of 
its  filth.    j.ne  walls,  and  they  have  not  yet  been  repaired,  and  perhaps  never  will  be. 
There  is  no  town  in  Syria  so  utterly  filthy  as  Tiberias,  or  so  little  to  be  desired 
as  a  residence.   Being  six  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and 
overhung  on  the  west  by  a  high  mountain,  which  effectually  shuts  off  the 
Mediterranean  breezes,  it  is  fearfully  hot  in  summer.   The  last  time  I  was 
encamped  at  the  baths  the  thermometer  stood  at  100°  at  midnight,  and  a 
steam  went  up  from  the  surface  of  the  lake  as  from  some  huge  smouldering 
volcano.   Of  course  it  swarms  with  all  sorts  of  vermin.    What  can  induce 
human  beings  to  settle  down  in  such  a  place  ?   And  yet  some  two  thousand 
of  our  race  make  it  their  chosen  alnxle.   They  are  chiefly  Jews,  attracted 
hither  either  to  cleanse  their  leprous  bodies  in  her  baths,  or  to  purify  their 
unclean  spirits  by  contact  with  her  traditionary  and  ceremonial  holiness. 
The  lake.     The  lake  itself  is  too  well  known  to  need  much  description.   It  is  an  irregu- 
lar ovaly  with  the  large  end  to  the  north.    I  cannot  make  it  more  than  four- 
size,       teen  miles  long,  and  nine  wide  from  Mejdel  to  Wady  Semak.   It  is  about  six 
Dcpres-    hundred  feet  lower  than  the  Mediterranean ;  and  this  great  depression  accounts 
**on-       for  some  of  its  remarkable  phenomena,   Seen  from  any  point  of  the  surround- 
ing heights  it  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water — a  burnished  mirror  set  in  a  frame- 
work of  rounded  hills  and  rugged  mountains,  which  rise  and  roll  backward 
and  upward  to  where  Ilenuon  hangs  the  picture  against  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven. 

Caune  of  This  profound  basin  owes  its  origin,  I  suppose,  to  volcanic  agency  at  some 
•ion**"  remote  epoch  in  geological  chronology.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  that 
the  whole  of  it  was  once  an  active  crater.  Perhaps  no  part  of  it  was,  though  it 
is  surrounded  by  vast  regions  of  trap  rock.  It  may,  therefore,  have  been  a 
gigantic  crater,  with  waves  of  burning  lava  instead  of  water.  The  lake  is  fed 
mainly  by  the  Jordan  ;  but,  besides  this,  there  are  the  great  fountains  of  Fuliyeh, 
el  Mudowera, '  Ain  et  Tiny,  and  Tabiga ;  and  in  winter  the  streams  from  wsdies 
Ilamam,  or  Kubudiyeh,  'Amud,  and  Leimun,  from  the  west  and  north-west ; 
and  Sulam,  Tellaiyeh,  Jermaiah,  Shukaiyif,  and  Semak  on  the  east.  During 
Effect  of  the  rainy  season  these  streams  pour  an  immense  amount  of  water  into  the 
lake,  and  raise  its  level  several  feet  above  its  present  mark.  The  effect  is 
seen  particularly  along  the  southern  end,  and  at  the  outlet  of  the  Jordan. 
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The  old  story,  told  by  Tacitus  and  others,  that  the  Jordan  flows  directly  chaptbh 
through  the  centre  without  mingling  with  the  lake,  has  no  other  foundation  XITU- 
than  the  fancy  of  those  who  repeat  it.    The  water  is  sweet  and  wholesome, 
and  the  fish  abundant  and  of  an  excellent  quality.    They  are,  however,  but 
little  troubled  by  either  hook,  net,  or  spear. 

By  the  way,  this  reminds  me  that  in  all  our  rambles  around  tliis  most  Absence  oi 
Biblical  of  lakes,  I  have  constantly  missed  two  pictures  with  which  it  has  1 
ever  been  associated  on  fancy's  tablet— the  little  ships  and  the  fishermen.  The 
absence  of  the  former  is  easily  explained.  The  few  serai-savage  Arabs  who 
now  frequent  this  shore  have  no  occasion  for  ships.  But  why  are  there  no 
fishers  about  Gcnnesaret  ?  There  are  fish  enough  in  these  waters,  as  we  have 
frequently  seen. 

The  Arabs,  particularly  the  Bedawin  and  the  peasant,  have  an  invincible  Arab 


dread  and  repugnance  to  the  sea,  nor  can  they  be  tempted  to  trust  themselves  J£^f 
upon  its  treacherous  bosom.  Some  of  their  favourite  proverbs  are  intended  10  *** 
to  express  this  national  aversion.  If  the  lake  were  covered  with  boats,  they 
would  travel  all  round  its  shores  on  the  slow-paced  camel  rather  than  sail 
directly  across  to  our  city.  As  there  is  no  demand  for  boats,  the  very  art  of 
building  them  is  lost  You  could  not  find  a  carpenter  on  this  whole  coast 
who  has  either  the  materials,  the  tools,  or  the  skill  to  construct  one,  or  even 
to  mend  it  if  broken.  They  have  no  more  use  for  boats  than  for  well-ma  ie 
roads  ;  both  disapi>eared  together  when  the  Arabians  conquered  the  country, 
and  both  will  re-apj>ear  together  as  soon  as  a  more  civilized  race  rises  to  power. 

The  cause  for  the  absence  of  fishermen  is  likewise  found  in  the  character  Want  or 
and  habits  of  these  Arabs.  You  could  never  persuade  a  genuine  son  of  the  P*tlenco» 
desert  to  sit  or  stand  all  day  holding  a  rod  over  the  water  with  a  string  and 
hook  at  the  end  of  it.  If  you  put  it  into  his  hands  all  ready  baited,  you  would 
soon  hear  "  Yakta'amru,"  as  he  tlung  the  whole  apparatus  in  the  lake.  Those 
who  dwell  in  the  cities  and  villages  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  have 
partially  departed  from  these  primitive  habits,  and  learned  from  Greeks  and 
Franks  the  piscatory  art ;  but  even  they  have  no  enthusiasm  for  it  Out  here 
it  is  held  in  utter  contempt. 

How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  apostles  were  chosen 
from  this  class  of  fishermen  ?   It  could  not  have  been  accidental. 

Nothing  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  accidental  or  the  result  of  caprice,  least  Apostle*, 
of  all  the  vital  matter  of  its  first  teachers  and  founders.  There  was,  no  doubt, 
an  adaptation,  a  fitness  in  the  occupation  of  these  men  to  develop  just  those 
attributes  of  character  most  needed  in  the  apostolic  office.  There  are  various 
modes  of  fishing,  and  each  calculated  to  cultivate  and  strengthen  some  par- 
ticular moral  quality  of  great  importance  in  their  mission.  Thus  angling 
requires  jxitience,  and  great  jKjrscverance  and  caution.  The  line  must  be  fine ; 
Uie  hook  carefully  concealed  by  the  bait ;  and  this,  too,  must  be  such  as  is 
suited  to  the  capacity  and  taste  of  the  fish  you  seek  to  catch.  A  mistake  in 
any  of  these  things  defeats  the  object.   If  the  liook  is  too  big,  or  not  well 
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fart  covered, — the  bait  too  Urge,  or  not  adapted  to  the  taste, — of  course  you  take 
"•  nothing,  or  bring  up  a  useless  crab.  There  may  be  deceptive  nibbles,  but 
nothing  more.  So,  also,  the  line  must  not  alarm  them,  nor  will  it  do  to  dash 
the  hook  in  impatiently.  And  the  man  must  not  put  himself  forward ;  he 
should  not  be  seen  at  all. 
Hand-net  Then  there  is  fishing  with  the  hand-net  This  is  beautiful  and  picturesque. 
You  see  it  to  best  advantage  along  the  coast  from  Beirut  to  Sidon.  The  net 
is  in  shape  like  the  top  of  a  tent,  with  a  long  cord  fastened  to  the  apex.  This 
is  tied  to  his  arm,  and  the  net  so  folded  that,  when  it  is  thrown,  it  expands 
to  its  utmost  circumference,  around  which  are  strung  beads  of  lead  to  make  it 
drop  suddeidy  to  the  bottom.  Now,  see  the  actor :  half  bent,  and  more  than 
half  naked,  he  keenly  watches  the  playful  surf,  and  there  he  spies  his  game 
tumbling  in  carelessly  toward  him.  Forward  he  leaps  to  meet  it  Away  goes 
the  net,  expanding  as  it  flies,  and  its  leaded  circumference  strikes  the  bottom 
ere  tiie  silly  fish  is  aware  that  its  meshes  liave  closed  around  him.  By  the  aid 
of  lus  cord  the  fisherman  leisurely  draws  up  the  net,  and  the  fish  with  it  This 
requires  a  keen  eye,  an  active  frame,  and  great  skill  in  throwing  the  net  He, 
too,  must  be  patient,  watchful,  wide  awake,  and  prompt  to  seize  the  exact 
moment  to  throw. 

Drag-net  Then  there  is  the  great  drag-net,  the  working  of  which  teaches  the  value  of 
united  effort  Some  must  row  the  boat,  some  cast  out  the  net,  some  on  the 
shore  pull  the  rope  u'ith  all  their  strength,  others  throw  stones  and  beat  the 
water  round  the  ends,  to  frighten  the  fish  from  escaping  there ;  and  as  it 
approaches  the  shore,  every  one  is  active  in  holding  up  the  edges,  drawing  it 
to  land,  and  seizing  the  fish.  This  is  that  net  which  "  gathered  of  every  kind ; " 
and,  when  drawn  to  the  shore,  the  fishermen  sit  down  and  "  gather  the  good 
into  vessels,  but  cast  the  bad  away." 1  I  have  watched  this  operation  through- 
out a  hundred  times  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Bag  net  .  Again,  there  is  the  bag-net  and  basket-net,  of  various  kinds,  which  are  so 
constructed  and  worked  as  to  enclose  the  fish  out  in  deep  water.  I  have  seen 
them  of  almost  every  conceivable  size  and  pattern.  It  was  w  ith  some  one  of 
this  sort,  I  suppose,  that  Simon  had  toiled  all  night  without  catching  anything, 
but  which,  when  let  down  at  the  command  of  Jesus,  enclosed  so  great  a  multi- 
tude that  the  net  broke,  and  they  filled  two  ships  with  the  fish  until  they 

Ni*ht-     began  to  sink.2   Peter  here  speaks  of  toiling  all  night ;  and  there  are  certain 

tuning.  kiudg  0f  filing  aiway8  carried  on  at  night.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  With 
blazing  torch,  the  boat  glides  over  the  flashing  sea,  and  the  men  stand  gazing 
keenly  into  it  until  their  prey  is  sighted,  when,  quick  as  lightning,  they  fling 
their  net  or  fly  their  spear ;  and  often  you  see  the  tired  fishermen  come  sullenly 
into  harbour  in  the  morning,  having  toiled  all  night  in  vain.  Indeed,  every 
kind  of  foiling  is  uncertain.  A  dozen  times  the  angler  jerks  out  a  naked 
hook  ;  the  hand-net  cluses  down  on  nothing ;  the  drag-net  brings  in  only  weeds; 


'  Matt  alii.  47,  4S.  •  Luke  v.  4-8. 
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the  bag  comes  up  empty.   And  then,  again,  every  throw  is  successful,  every  cuaptki 
net  is  full — and  frequently  without  any  other  apparent  reason  than  that  of  **V1<* 
throwing  it  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship  instead  of  the  left,  as  it  happened  to 
the  disciples  here  at  Tiberias.1 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  apply  these  things  to  the  business  of  fishing  for 
men  in  the  great  seas  of  sin.  That  we  may  leave  to  the  commentator  and  the 
preacher.  No  one  occupation  of  humble  life — not  even  that  of  the  shepherd — 
calls  into  exercise  and  develops  so  many  of  the  elements  necessary  for  the  ollice 
of  a  religious  teacher  as  this  of  fishing. 

Are  we  to  understand  from  John  xxi.  7  that  Peter  was  actually  naked  ? 

Not  necessarily  so.  Here,  in  this  hot  climate,  however,  it  is  common  to  fish 
with  nothing  but  a  sort  of  shawl  or  napkin  tied  round  the  waist  The  fisher's  The 
coat  which  he  girt  about  him  was  the  short  'abdye/t  which  they  now  wear,  and 
which  they  very  often  lay  aside  while  fishing.  They  can  doff  and  don  it  in  a 
moment  When  worn,  it  is  girt  tight  about  the  loins  with  the  zunnar  ;  and 
Peter  did  this  when  hastening  to  meet  the  Lord. 

As  to  "  ships,"  they  have  all  disappeared  ;  and  there  is  but  one  small  boat 
(  on  the  lake,  and  this  is  generally  out  of  repair.   The  owner  has  been  here,  and 
told  the  servant  that  he  will  take  us  for  a  short  sail  this  evening.  We  will  go 
to  Mejdel,  and  then  you  will  have  completed  the  entire  circuit  of  this  "  sacred 


26*A.  What  a  charming  sail  on  Gennesaret  we  had  last  night !  I  would  not  s»n  oo 
have  missed  it  for  any  consideration.  Senn- 
it was  indeed  delightful,  especially  the  row  back  after  sunset,  while  twilight 
was  fading  into  the  solemn  mysteries  of  night ;  and  how  prettily  the  stars  came 
out,  twinkling  so  sociably  at  us,  like  old  friends  !  These  very  stars  thus  gazed 
with  their  loving  eyes  upon  Him  who  made  them,  when  he  sailed  over  this  same 
lake  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  Mystery  of  mysteries !  The  God-man,  the 
Divine  Logos,  by  whom  all  things  were  made  which  are  in  heaven  and  which 
are  on  earth,  did  actually  sail  over  this  identical  sea  in  a  boat,  and  by  night,  as 
we  have  done ;  and  not  stars  only,  but  angels  also  beheld  and  wondered,  and  still 
do  gaze,  and  ever  will,  "  desiring  earnestly  to  look  into  those  things."  This  is  The  tncas* 
not  fancy,  but  fact ;  and  shadowy  indeed  must  be  his  faith  in  whose  breast  J*11'  : 
these  sacred  shores  awaken  no  holier  emotions  than  such  as  spring  from  com* 
mon  earth  and  ordinary  lakes.  lie  must  be  of  those  who  have  eyes  but  see 
not,  ears  but  hear  not,  and  hearts  that  cannot  comprehend.  Shame  on  us  all, 
that  we  can  frequent  the  haunts  and  the  home  of  Him  who  came  from  heaven 
to  die  for  our  redemption  with  little  reverence  and  less  love.  We  would  not 
plead  for  apocryphal  relics  or  fabulous  caverns.  It  is  wise  and  well  to  refuse 
all  homage  to  such  cunning  fabrications.  But  surely  it  is  unnatural,  if  not 
impious,  to  withhold  or  restrain  those  emotions  which  the  scenes  we  are  con- 
templating are  calculated  to  awaken,  which  they  urill  inspire  in^  every  mind 

1  John  xxL  & 
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part    having  faith  enough  to  invest  the  Gospel  narratives  with  reality  and  life. 
"*     Depend  upon  it,  the  eye  that  looks  unmoved  on  these  shores  is  in  the  head  of 
a  practical  infidel 

Localities  I  have  always  supposed  that  the  Gospel  narratives  would  be  more  interest- 
ing and  better  understood,  and  that  the  instructions  of  our  divine  Teacher 
would  full  with  more  power  upon  the  heart,  in  the  places  where  they  were  first 
delivered,  than  when  read  or  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  ;  and  to  a 
limited  extent  I  find  thin  to  be  true.  Still  there  is  a  sense  of  vagueness  which 
I  cannot  dissipate.  I  regret  this  the  more  because  it  is  so  different  from  what 
I  anticipated.  It  is  a  favourite  theory  of  mine,  that  every  true  book  has  a 
birth-day  and  a  homo  ;  so  has  every  prophet  and  religious  teacher ;  and  we  not 
only  have  a  right  to  subject  their  recorded  history  and  instructions  to  the  test 
of  time  and  place,  to  ascertain  their  authenticity  and  truthfulness,  but,  if  they 
are  genuine,  such  scrutiny  will  greatly  illustrate  and  emphasize  their  meaning. 
Nor  is  it  irreverent  to  apply  these  tests  to  the  life  and  teachings  of  Him  who 
spoke  as  man  never  spoke— as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes. 
Can  we  not  do  something  toward  gathering  and  concentrating  the  scattered 
rays  of  light  which  the  wanderings  about  the  home  of  our  Lord  have  struck 
out  ? 

Apr*©-  Perhaps ;  at  any  rate  we  can  fry,  and  without  the  slightest  apprehension 
inent  of    t|iat  tne  record  may  prove  a  forgery.   Everything  will  be  found  in  most 


nan  «ttrc  fect  agreement  with  all  ascertained  facts  of  chronology,  topography,  and  history. 
The  references  to  time  are  not  very  numerous  or  significant,  but  they  agree 
most  beautifully  with  the  assumed  age  of  our  Lord's  advent.  When  there  is 
occasion  to  allude  to  matters  in  which  tins  idea  is  involved,  it  is  done  with  the 
utmost  simplicity  and  naturalness.  As  an  example — one  of  many  equally  per- 
tinent— take  the  demand  about  the  tribute-money,  and  the  answer  of  Jesus, 
"  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Ca?sar's."  We  have  examined  the 
"  image  and  superscription*'  of  this  Roman  penny  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
tax-gatherer  sat,  and  with  the  evidences  scattered  all  around  us  that  these 
lordly  Romans  were  actually  here.  History,  the  treasured  coin,  and  these 
prostrate  ruins,  unite  in  proving  that  the  teacher  Jesus,  the  cavilling  Pharisees, 
and  the  tax-gathering  Romans  were  all  here,  and  the  entire  incident  is  admir- 
ably illustrated  and  confirmed. 
Minute  The  references  to  topo^^raphy  are  very  numerous,  and  entirely  satisfactory. 
We  need  only  mention  Nazareth,  and  Cana,  and  Capernaum,  and  Chorazin, 
aud  Bethsaida,  and  the  regions  around  this  lake.  Everything  is  natural,  and 
in  accordance  with  ascertained  facts,  even  to  the  omission  of  this  city  of 
Tiberias  in  the  list  of  places  visited  by  our  Lord.  There  is  also  a  sort  of  vert>al 
accuracy  at  times,  which  it  is  always  pleasant  to  meet  Thus  Jesus  is  said  to 
go  down  from  Cana  to  Caiiernaum  ;  and  we  now  know  that  the  latter  place  is 
not  only  the  lowest,  but  actually  six  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  And  so,  also,  in  the  appeal  to  "  a  city  set  on  an  hill ; "  if  he  pointed  to 
Safed,  as  he  probably  did,  nothing  could  be  more  emphatic   This  town  is  seen 
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from  an  immense  distance,  and  cannot  be  hid.   And  if  not  Safed,  there  are  chaptku 
many  other  towns  all  about  the  region  where  the  remark  was  made,  and  a  XXVI,» 
reference  to  any  one  of  them  was  perfectly  natural  and  emphatic. 

The  allusions  to  manners  and  customs  are  stdl  more  numerous  than  those  Uanners. 
to  the  topography  of  the  laud,  and  they  agree  most  perfectly  with  the  supposed 
age  of  the  world  and  character  of  the  people.   It  is  implied  in  almost  count- 
less ways  that  those  with  whom  our  Lord  associated  on  these  shores  were 
accustomed  to  out-door  life.   They  meet  on  the  mountain  to  hear  him  preach ;  Oat-door 
they  follow  him  into  a  desert  place  of  Bethsaida  to  be  fed  ;  they  spend  whole  lir°* 
days  there  without  any  apparent  provision  for  either  shelter,  sleep,  or  food  ; 
they  are  found  in  the  open  court  of  houses  or  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  at  all 
times,  etc  etc   Now,  all  the  specifications  are  here,  just  as  they  should  be— 
the  mountain,  the  desert  place,  the  shore,  the  open  court,  the  climate  so  warm 
as  to  lead  the  people  into  the  open  air,  the  present  habits  of  the  people — 
everything  in  exact  accord  with  the  Gospel  narratives.   The  inhabitants  not 
only  go  forth  into  the  country  as  represented  in  the  New  Testament,  but  they 
remain  there,  and  sleep  in  the  open  air,  if  occasion  require,  without  the  slight- 
est inconvenience.   Again,  the  incidental  mention  of  women  and  children  in  Crowds— 
the  great  assemblies  gathered  around  Jesus  is  true  to  Oriental  life,  strange  W0Tnen 
as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  read  so  much  about  female  seclusion  in  the  East.  dren> 
In  the  great  gatherings  of  this  day,  at  funerals,  weddings,  festas,  and  fairs, 
women  and  children  often  constitute  the  larger  portion  of  the  assemblies.  I 
have  seen  hundreds  of  these  gatherings  in  the  open  air ;  and  should  a  prophet  Attrae- 
now  arise  with  a  tithe  of  the  celebrity  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  there  would  tlonV)f 
quickly  be  immense  assemblies  about  him  "  from  Galilee,  and  from  Decapolis,  * 
and  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  Judea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan."   Bad,  and 
stupid,  and  ignorant,  and  worldly  as  the  people  are,  their  attention  would  be 
instantly  arrested  by  the  voice  of  a  prophet,  and  they  would  flock  from  all 
parts  to  see,  hear,  and  be  healed.   There  is  an  irresistible  bias  in  Orientals  of 
all  religions  to  run  after  the  mere  shadow  of  a  prophet  or  a  miracle-worker. 
A  grand  fraud  was  enacted  in  Lebanon  a  few  years  ago,  in  order  to  raise  the 
wind  to  build  a  church.   The  water  tliat  buret  out  while  the  workmen  were 
digging  the  foundation,  it  was  published  abroad,  would  restore  the  blind  to 
sight ;  and  quickly  multitudes  of  these  unfortunate  people,  from  all  parts  of 
Palestine  and  Syria,  and  even  ship-loads  from  Egypt,  hastened  to  the  spot,  to 
bathe  their  sore  or  sightless  eye-balls  in  the  wonder-working  water.   I  myself 
saw  long  files  of  blind  leading  the  blind,  marching  slowly  and  painfully  on  toward 
the  blessed  stream,  and  it  was  not  until  great  suffering  and  loss  that  the 
insane  multitude  could  be  restrained  from  making  the  worse  than  useless  pil- 
grimage. Such  are  Orientals  of  this  day ;  and  to  know  what  was  the  cliaracter, 
in  these  respects,  of  those  to  whom  Christ  preached,  we  need  only  study  that 
of  the  people  around  us.   In  nothing  does  the  East  of  this  day  throw  more 
light  upon  New  Testament  history  than  just  on  this  point,  and  it  is  certainly 
one  of  much  importance. 
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rABT  Instructions  addressed  to  such  a  people,  assembled  in  the  open  country  or 
ou  the  sea  side,  would  naturally,  almost  necessarily,  abound  in  illustrations 
drawn  from  country  life  and  from  surrounding  objects.  No  others  would  so 
seize  upon  their  attention,  be  so  readily  comprehended,  or  so  tenaciously  re- 
membered. Accordingly,  we  hear  the  divine  Teacher  exclaim  at  Shechem, 
Out-door  "  Lift  Tip  your  eyes  to  the  fields,  already  white  to  the  harvest.  Pray  ye  the 
inwgery.  ^  the  harvest  to  send  forth  labourers  into  the  fields."   Thus,  too,  He 

speaks  of  the  vineyards ;  of  the  good  branches  purged;  of  the  dry  ones  gathered 
for  the  fire;  of  the  penny-a-day  labourers  standing  in  the  market  waiting  to  be 
hired,  and  of  their  receiving  their  wages  at  the  close  of  each  day.  Such  things 
as  these  we  now  see  constantly,  daily,  and  to  the  minutest  shade  of  verbal 
accuracy.  Again,  the  sparrows  that  chatter  on  every  man's  house  teach  lessons 
of  filial  trust  in  the  providential  care  of  our  heavenly  Father ;  and  lilies,  more 
gloriously  arrayed  than  Solomon,  rebuke  undue  solicitude  as  to  wherewithal 
we  shall  be  clothed.  Then  we  have  the  leaven  and  its  lesson  ;  the  mustard- 
seed,  with  its  prophetic  promise  to  the  Church ;  the  sower's  four  sorts  of  sofl, 
and  their  diverse  results ;  the  good  seed,  and  the  tares  of  the  enemy ;  the 
fig-tree,  with  its  promise  of  spring,  and  its  threatenings  to  the  fruitless.  Or, 
descending  from  the  land  to  the  lake,  we  have  the  fishermen,  their  ships,  their 
nets,  and  their  occupation,  so  suggestive  to  apostles  and  preachers,  who  must 
be  fishers  of  men.  We  need  not  enlarge  this  list— every  reader  of  the  New 
Testament  can  add  to  it  from  his  own  recollection ;  but  it  is  important  to 
remark,  that  all  these  allusions  are  perfectly  natural  and  appropriate  to  the 
country,  the  people,  the  Teacher,  the  age,  and  every  other  circumstance  men- 
tioned or  implied  in  the  evangelical  narratives.  We  have  the  originals  still 
before  us.  The  teachings  and  illustrations  of  our  Lord  would  have  been  out  of 
place  in  any  other  country  except  this.  They  could  not  liave  been  uttered  any- 
wlierc  else. 

Character  There  is  one  aspect  of  Christ's  character,  and  one  class  of  allusions  in  his 
of  the  Jew.  public  teaching,  which  deserves  special  consideration.  Our  Lord  was  most 
emphatically  a  religious  teacher  and  reformer,  and,  of  course,  we  expect  to  find 
constant  reference  to  the  manners  and  morals,  the  superstitions  and  religious 
ceremonies,  of  the  people ;  and  so  there  is,  and  with  wonderful  correspondence 
to  the  existing  state  of  things  in  this  same  land.  Contemplate,  then,  the  man 
Jesus,  the  Teacher,  the  Reformer,  as  he  stood  on  the  shores  of  this  lake 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  Who  and  what  was  he  to  the  men  of  that  age  / 
He  was  a  Jew.  But  what  was  it  to  be  an  ordinary  Jew  of  Nazareth  in  the 
year  thirty  of  our  era?  In  very  many  respects  just  what  it  is  to  be  one  now 
in  this  Tiberias  or  in  Safed— to  be  intensely  and  most  offensively  fanatical ; 
to  regard  one's  self  as  pre-eminently  holy,  the  special  favourite  of  God,  and  to 
despise  all  others;  to  be  amazingly  superstitious;  to  hold  obstinately  ami 
defend  fiercely  an  infinite  number  of  silly  traditions  and  puerile  fables ;  to 
fritter  away  the  whole  life  and  power  of  religion  in  a  rigid  observance  of  trifling 
ceremonies.  The  common  Jew  of  Tiberias  is  self-righteous,  proud,  ignorant. 
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rude,  quarrelsome,  hypocritical,  dishonest,  selfish,  avaricious,  immoral;  and  chapter 
such,  in  the  main,  were  his  ancestors  eighteen  centuries  ago.   We  know  this,  "YI1, 
not  so  much  from  the  New  Testament  as  from  Josephus,  that  special  pleader 
and  grand  apologist  for  his  nation. 

Now,  here  is  a  problem  for  the  sceptic  :  IIow  comes  it  tha*  there  is  nothing  Jesusmora 
of  this  Jew  in  Jesus  ?  How  could  "  the  model  man"— ay,  the  perfect  pattern  thMI  ro*n* 
for  all  ages  and  all  lands— how,  I  say,  could  he  grow,  develop,  and  ripen  in 
Nazareth  ?  Who  taught  him  the  maxims  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ? 
Whose  example  of  charity,  kindness,  and  compassion  did  he  copy?  How  did 
he  alone,  of  all  Jews,  nay,  of  all  mankind,  conceive,  propound,  and  practise 
perfectly,  a  purely  spiritual  religion  ?  That  he  did  all  this,  is  undeniable,  and 
it  is  for  those  who  find  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  nothing  but  a  common  Jew  to 
explain  the  wonderful  phenomenon. 

Again,  Jesus  grew  up  from  his  youth  to  manhood  among-  a  people  intensely  Unlike 
mercenary.   This  vice  corrupted  and  debased  every  relation  of  life.   Here,  JjjjJ^ 
again,  Josephus  not  only  agrees  with  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  but 
goes  far  beyond  them.   We  can  fill  up  the  outlines  of  his  picture  from  the 
every-day  life  and  manners  of  the  people  about  us.   Everybody  trades,  specu- 
lates, cheats.    The  shepherd-boy  on  the  mountains  talks  of  piastres  from 
morning  till  night ;  so  does  the  muleteer  on  the  road,  the  farmer  in  the  field, 
the  artisan  in  his  shop,  the  merchant  in  his  magazine,  the  pasha  in  his  palace, 
the  kady  in  the  hall  of  judgment,  the  mullah  in  the  mosque,  the  monk,  the 
priest,  the  bishop — money,  money,  money !  the  desire  of  every  heart,  the  theme 
of  every  discourse,  the  end  of  every  aim.   Everything,  too,  is  bought  and  sold. 
Each  prayer  has  its  price,  every  sin  its  tariff.  Nothing  for  nothing,  but  every- 
thing for  money — at  the  counter  of  the  merchant,  the  divan  of  the  judge,  the 
gate  of  the  palace,  the  altar  of  the  priest.   Now,  our  Lord  was  an  Oriental, 
and  grew  up  among  just  such  a  people ;  but  who  can  or  dare  say  that  there  is 
the  faintest  shadow  cf  this  mercenary  Spirit  in  his  character  ?   With  uncon- 
trolled power  to  possess  all,  he  owned  nothing.   He  had  no  place  to  be  born 
in  but  another  man's  stable,  no  closet  to  pray  in  but  the  wilderness,  no  place 
to  die  but  on  the  cross  of  an  enemy,  and  no  grave  but  one  lent  by  a  friend. 
At  his  death  he  had  absolutely  nothing  to  bequeath  to  his  mother.   11c  was 
as  free  from  the  mercenary  spirit  as  though  he  had  belonged  to  a  world  where  the 
▼ery  idea  of  property  was  unknown.   And  this  total  abstinence  from  all 
ownership  was  not  of  necessity,  but  of  choice  ;  and  I  say  there  is  nothing  like 
it,  nothing  that  approaches  it,  in  the  history  of  universal  man.   It  stands  out 
perfectly  and  divinely  original. 

And,  finally,  Jesus  was  the  founder  of  a  new  religion ;  and  the  desire  and  Notem- 
effort  of  all  merely  human  minds  would  be  to  secure  its  acceptance  by  connect-  J*01"*1  ad* 
w\g  discipleship  with  personal  pleasure  or  temporal  advantage.   Milton  makes  t0T  his 
the  devil  say  to  Jesus — 

"  If  at  creat  things  thou  wouldst  arrlre. 
Get  riches  first,  get  wealth,  and  treasure  hcajx" 


V 
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part  And  this  temptation  no  man  under  such  circumstances  ever  did  cf  could  resist 
^  But  Christ,  from  the  first,  took  this  jiosition  above  the  human  race,  and  to  the 
end  retained  it  without  an  effort.  He  divorces  his  gospel  from  any  alloy  o( 
earth.  Money,  property,  and  all  they  represent  and  control,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  membership  in  his  society,  with  citizenship  in  his  kingdom.  The  very 
conception  of  the  idea  was  divine.  Not  only  is  it  not  human,  but  it  is  every 
whit  contrary  to  what  is  human.  He  could  not  have  borrowed  it,  for  he  was 
surrounded  by  those  who  were  not  able  to  comprehend  the  idea — no,  not  even 
the  apostles,  until  after  the  &»y  of  Pentecost.  As  to  the  multitude,  they 
sought  Jesus,  not  because  they  saw  the  miracles  and  were  convinced,  but 
because  they  ate  and  were  filled.  And  so  it  always  has  been,  and  is  now,  in 
this  same  country.  In  this  matter  our  missionary  experience  is  most  painful, 
and  I  hope  somewhat  peculiar.  It  would  not  be  charitable — possibly  not 
just — to  say  to  every  applicant,  You  seek  us,  not  because  you  have  examined 
our  doctrines  and  believe  them,  but  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  some  worldly 
advantage  which  you  hope  to  obtain;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  for  me  at  this 
moment  to  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  this  was  not  the  first  moving 
Mercenary  motive.  Nor  does  this  apply  to  converts  to  Protestantism  merely,  bat  to  all 
tbt'peopia.  8ec*8»  *°  *^  religious  changes  among  the  people.  Religion  is,  in  fact,  a 
species  of  property,  valued,  not  for  its  truth,  but  for  its  available  price  in  the 
market  And  thus  it  was  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  he  knew  it  He 
Jbmc  that  the  multitude  followed  him  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  ;  that  they 
sought  to  make  him  king  tliat  they  might  revel  in  ease,  luxury,  and  i>ower ; 
that  they  crowded  about  him  to  be  healed  as  people  now  do  around  our  physi- 
cians ;  that  one  called  him  master  to  obtain  a  decision  in  his  favour  against  his 
brother  in  regard  to  the  estate,  as  many  join  the  missionaries  the  better  to 
press  their  claims  in  court.  The  determination  to  make  religion,  or  the  pro- 
fession of  it,  a  meritorious  act,  deserving  temporal  remuneration  or  personal 
favour,  is  almost  universal  It  was  so  in  the  time  of  Christ  According  to  the 
parable,  some  will  even  claim  admittance  into  heaven  because  they  had  eaten 
and  drunk  in  his  presence ;  and,  still  more  absurd,  because  he  had  taught  in 
their  streets.  Now,  however  ridiculous  such  pretensions  may  appear  to  men  in 
the  Western  World,  I  have  had  applications  for  money  in  this  country,  urged 
earnestly,  and  even  angrily,  for  precisely  the  same  reasons.  Our  Lord  founded 
the  parable,  even  to  Us  external  drapery  and  costume,  not  on  fancy,  but  on 
unexaggerated  fact 

Woridu-  How  utterly  loathsome  must  have  been  such  a  spirit  to  the  unworldly  heart  of 
new  of  th«  Jesus !  and  yet  it  was  ever  manifesting  itself  even  in  his  chosen  apostles.  Here, 
w*!"-  agai^  Christ  is  our  divine  example.  Hateful  as  was  this  earthly,  grovelling 
spirit,  yet  how  patiently  he  bears  with  it !  It  is  related  of  Dr.  Chalmers  that 
a  certain  man  visited  him  several  times  as  a  religious  inquirer,  and  when  he 
imagined  that  he  had  awakened  sufficient  interest  in  his  behalf,  he  cautkmsly 
let  out  the  fact  that  he  tea*  in  want  of  money  ;  but  no  sooner  was  his  object 
apparent  than  the  wrath  of  the  good  doctor  burst  out  in  a 
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be  almost  kicked  the  mercenary  wretch  out  of  his  house.  If  the  doctor  had  ctuptoi 
been  a  missionary  in  this  country,  and  had  adopted  the  same  summary  mode  ZXT11* 
with  those  who  sought  his  presence  from  precisely  the  same  motives,  he  might 
just  as  well  have  remained  at  home  in  his  mother's  nursery  for  all  the  good  he 
would  have  effected  here.  But  Christ  did  not  thus  dispose  of  the  matter.  lie 
treated  it  as  one,  and  only  one,  of  the  radical  corruptions  of  religion  which  it 
was  his  mission  to  reform ;  and  in  attempting  it  he  manifested  the  same  divine 
wisdom  and  forbearance  which  characterize  his  whole  course.  lie  had  to  deal 
with  it,  even  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  his  chosen  friends.  They  were  con- 
stantly thinking  of  the  temporal  kingdom,  and  of  seats  of  honour  and  ]K>wer 
in  his  royal  divan.  Nor  need  we  start  and  stare  in  amazement,  as  at  some 
rare  and  monstrous  development  of  selfishness.  There  are  not  half  a  dozen 
men  in  Syria  who  do  not  believe,  or  at  least  feel,  that  the  assumption  of  the 
evangelical  costume,  for  example,  does,  ipso  facto,  entitle  the  persons  to  share 
the  temporalities  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  discipled.  This  is  neither 
slander  nor  exaggeration,  and  in  numberless  cases  where  this  claim  was  denied 
even  in  the  kindest  possible  manner,  they  have  been  offended,  and  forsook  at 
once  both  the  teacher  and  the  gospel 

I  have  sought  earnestly  and  painfully  for  the  cause  of  this  odious  element  in  origin  of 
the  religious  character  of  Orientals.  Customs  so  deeply  rooted,  and  so  gene-  ^ ip,rit 
nil,  and  yet  so  manifestly  base,  must  have  their  origin  in  powerful  influences 
acting  steadily  and  universally  upon  society.  Close  observation  and  long  re- 
jection lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are,  and  have  been  from  remote 
ages,  several  causes,  all  tending  to  connect  religion  indissolubly  with  man's 
selfish  interests  and  his  temporal  affairs.  They  may  all  be  traced,  perhai*,  to 
the  constitution  of  civil  society.  There  are  two  conditions  in  which  men 
must  seek  and  find  some  other  security  for  property,  liberty,  and  life,  than 
wliat  can  be  derived  from  government— under  absolute  despotism  and  in  law- 
less anarchy.  Where  either  of  these  prevails,  man  instinctively  resorts  to  re- 
ligion (or  sujfcretition)  for  an  asylum ;  and  not  in  vain.  Rarely  is  a  tyrant  so  Religion  * 
daring  as  to  trample  under  foot  the  sanctions  and  safeguards  of  nrmly-rooted  J"heck  * 
religions  rights ;  and  when  any  one  has  been  mad  enough  to  attempt  such  a  ^  °" 
violation,  it  lias  generally  cost  him  his  life.  Even  unbridled  and  ferocious 
anarchy  is  held  in  restraint,  and  ultimately  subdued,  by  the  sanctities  and 
sanctions  of  religion.  Now,  the  East  has  very  generally  been  cursed  with  one 
or  other,  or  with  both  of  these  tyrannies,  and  is  at  this  hour.  Hence  the 
people  have  resorted,  and  do  resort,  to  Religion  for  assistance  and  safety,  and 
have  designedly  made  her  spread  her  protecting  robes  over  the  entire  interests 
of  society,  teinj>oral  as  well  as  spiritual.  They  have  at  length  come  to  regard 
it  mainly  as  a  means  to  obtain  and  maintain  the  safety  of  person  and  property ; 
and  that  religion  which  secures  to  its  followers  the  greatest  amount  of  relief 
and  pros{>erity  is  the  best  Hence,  they  are  ready  to  embrace  a  new  faith  for 
a  few  piastres,  for  relief  from  a  trifling  tax,  or  for  any  other  earthly  advantage ; 
and,  naturally  enough,  they  cliange  back  again  with  equal  facility  if  disap- 
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part  pointed,  or  if  better  prospects  and  promises  solicit  them.  In  this  they  are 
mercly  making  that  use  of  religion  which  they  understand  and  think  most 
valuable ;  nor  do  they  feel  ashamed  of  thus  dealing  with  it.  It  is  a  legitimate 
use  of  the  precious  commodity.  To  us,  who  have  always  lived  under  a  form 
of  government  where  our  temporal  rights  and  privileges  have  been  guarded 
by  law,  this  is  a  monstrous  perversion,  and  we  cannot  adequately  appreciate 
the  pressure  which  has  crowded  these  people  into  such  mercenary  ways. 
Religion  It  is  a  fact,  that  to  this  hour  Religion  is  made  to  throw  her  shelter  aronnd 
the  guar-  ^e  separate  existence  and  the  temporal  rights  of  the  various  classes  and  trihcs 

dinn  of 

drti  that  dwell  in  this  country.  They  depend  upon  it,  and  employ  it  without 
rights.  scruple  on  all  occasions.  Even  European  influence  in  their  behalf  is  mainly 
based  upon  it,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  increases  the  evil.  One  nation  protects 
the  Maronitcs  because  they  are  Papists  ;  another  the  Greeks  as  such;  a  thirl 
the  Greek  Catholics  ;  a  fourth  the  Druses,  etc,  through  the  whole  list.  True 
it  is  that  in  thus  dealing  with  those  tribes  they  do  but  avail  themselves  of  cus- 
toms inwrought  into  the  very  constitution  of  society  and  from  remote  anti- 
quity. I  know  not  when  to  date  their  beginning.  The  divinely  established 
Temporal  economy  of  the  Hebrews  contained  this  element  largely  developed.  The 
iudiUin!n  Hebrew  commonwealth  (or  church)  was  a  religious  corporation  which  guaran- 
teed to  every  faithful  member  of  it  extensive  worldly  advantages.  The  Utter 
of  its  promises  is  almost  wholly  temporal ;  and  if  we  glance  back  at  the  his- 
tory of  tliis  land  from  Abraham  to  this  day,  we  shall  find  that  religion  has  been 
inseparably  interwoven  with  the  secular  affairs  of  the  people.  This  important 
fact  accounts,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  present  phenomena  in  regard  to  it 
By  a  process  short,  natural,  and  certain  to  be  adopted  by  corrupt  human 
nature,  religion  has  been  made  the  servant  of  man's  mercenary  desires  and 
evil  passions. 

Oppodtioti  This  miserable  and  fatal  perversion  Jesus  of  Nazareth  alone,  of  all  religious 
ofjewu.  ^j^hgrs^  earnestly  and  honestly  attempted  to  thoroughly  correct  lie  laid  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  this  old  and  corrupt  tree.  He  revealed  a  pure  spiritual  reli- 
gion, and  established  a  kingdom  not  of  tins  world  ;  but,  alas !  his  followers 
either  could  not  or  woidd  not  maintain  it.  Tlicy  slid  quickly  down  from  his 
high  position  into  bondage  to  the  beggarly  elements  of  this  world,  and  nothing, 
apparently,  but  a  second  revelation  of  the  same  divine  power  can  lift  the  gos- 
pel once  more  out  of  the  mire  of  this  pit  into  which  it  has  fallen.  He  who  is 
Truth— who  came  into  the  world  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  divinely  accom- 
plished his  mission.  With  the  world  and  all  its  solicitations  and  comprehen- 
sive entanglements  beneath  hii  feet,  he  tolerated  nothing  in  his  kingdom  but 
trutk  This  cut  up  by  the  roots  the  vast  systems  of  clannish  and  staU  reli- 
gions, founded  on  fables,  and  upheld  hy  falsehood,  force,  and  hypocrisy.  He 
spurned  with  indignation  the  traditions  of  priests  and  the  cunning  adjust- 
ments of  politicians.  He  would  have  nothing  but  truth  for  doctrine,  nothing 
but  honest  faith  in  the  disciple.  To  understand  how  vast  the  number  of  super- 
vanities,  idle  fancies,  vain  ceremonies,  abominable  deceptions. 
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and  foul  corruptions  which  had  overgrown  religion  in  his  day,  it  is  only  neces-  chapter 
sary  to  examine  that  which  claims  to  be  religion  in  this  same  country  at  the  XXVIL 
present  moment   And  should  this  divine  Truth  again  visit  the  land,  with  fan 
in  hand,  he  would  scatter  to  the  four  winds,  from  the  great  threslung-floor  of 
his  indignation,  the  mountains  of  chaff  which  have  gathered  there  for  ages,  and 
he  would  hurl  the  thunderbolts  of  his  wrath  against  a  thousand  hypocritical 
deceivers  of  mankind.    Oh,  how  radical,  profound,  and  far-reaching  are  the 
simplest  laws  of  Christ,  and  how  prodigious  the  revolution  they  contemplate 
and  require  !    "  Swear  not  at  all."   Why,  the  whole  Arab  race  must  quit  Rule*  of 
talking  altogether.    They  cannot  say  simply  Yea,  yea— Nay,  nay.   "  Lie  not  Cl,rtat 
one  to  another."   Impossible !  everything,  within,  without,  and  alx>ut  you,  is  a 
lie.   "  Do  to  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  to  you."   This  precept 
seems  to  want  a  not  somewhere  or  other.   "  Salute  no  man  by  the  way." 
Absurd !  we  must  manufacture  compliments  as  fast  as  possible,  and  utter 
them  with  grace  and  gravity  to  friend  and  foe  alike.    But  why  multiply  any 
further  comparisons  and  contrasts  ?   The  subject  is  inexhaustible,  and  enough 
has  been  said  or  hinted  to  prove  that  Jesus  did  not  borrow  the  lessons  he 
taught.    They  are  not  from  man,  of  man,  nor  by  man,  but  they,  are  of  God. 

Shut  the  tent  door,  and  put  the  candle  outside,  or  we  shall  be  overwhelmed  Gnat* 
by  a  deluge  of  gnats.  This  is  one  of  the  plagues  of  this  filthy  city.  Once, 
when  encamped  on  this  very  spot,  they  came  in  such  incredible  swarms  as 
literally  to  cover  up  and  extinguish  the  candle.  In  five  minutes  their  dead 
carcasses  accumulated  on  the  top  so  as  to  put  it  out.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the 
time  that  Tiberias  might  be  rendered  absolutely  uninhabitable  by  this  insigni- 
ficant, almost  invisible  enemy.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  the  writers 
of  the  Bible  were  very  indifferent  to  those  sources  of  annoyance  which  travel- 
lers now  dwell  upon  with  such  vehement  and  pathetic  lamentation  ?  Gnats, 
for  example,  are  only  mentioned  once,  and  then  not  as  an  annoyance,  but  to 
introduce  and  give  point  to  a  severe  rebuke  upon  pharisaical  scrupulosity :  "  Ye 
blind  guides,  which  strain  at  [or  out]  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel." 1  And  cer- 
tainly *no  comparison  could  better  express  the  absurdity  and  hypocrisy  of  their 
conduct. 

As  another  instance  of  this  indifference  to  small  annoyances,  I  cannot  but 
think  just  now  of  the  flea.  These  most  troublesome  creatures  are  only  men- 
tioned by  David  in  his  complaint  to  Saul :  "  After  whom  dost  thou  pursue  ? 
after  a  dead  dog,  after  a  flea  ?  For  the  king  of  Israel  is  come  out  to  seek  a 
flea,  as  when  one  doth  hunt  a  partridge  in  the  mountains."2 

True  ;  but  the  reference  is  very  emphatic.   There  are  at  this  moment  The  fl<a. 
myriads  of  men,  women,  and  children,  chasing  these  nimble  creatures  through 
all  the  mysteries  and  hiding-places  of  their  manifold  garments.   Still,  it  is  re- 
markable that  such  an  omnipresent  source  of  vexation  should  not  be  more  fre- 
quently mentioned,  and  the  more  so,  as  in  this  matter  the  Bible  differs 
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past  entirely  from  all  Oriental  writings.  The  Arabs,  in  their  poetry,  fables,  stories, 
"•  and  general  literature,  not  only  mention  the  flea,  but  with  every  possible  term 
of  dislike  and  malediction.  The  Bedawin,  though  filthy  to  a  proverb,  and 
patient  ad  nauseam  of  other  vermin,  have  the  greatest  dread  of  the  flea,  and 
whenever  they  appear  in  their  camp  they  break  up  and  remove  to  another.  In- 
deed, it  is  quite  in  the  power  of  fleas  to  compel  an  evacuation.  I  have  seen 
places  where  Arabs  had  been  encamped  literally  swarming  with  them,  as 
though  the  very  dust  had  turned  to  fleas.  One  could  not  stand  a  moment  on 
such  a  spot  without  having  his  legs  quite  black  with  them  ;  and,  beyond  a 
doubt,  if  a  person  were  bound  and  left  there,  he  would  soon  be  worried  to 
death.  An  Arab  proverb  informs  us  that  the  king  of  the  fleas  holds  his  court 
in  Tiberias.  It  is  fortunate  that  etiquette  does  not  oblige  us  to  frequent  it. 
The  centi-  I  was  somewhat  startled  to  find  myself  this  morning  in  close  proximity  to  a 
pedo*  more  formidable  species  of  vermin  than  either  gnats  or  fleas.  While  seated 
on  a  dilapidated  sepulchre,  an  immense  centipede  crawled  out  cautiously,  and 
made  directly  for  my  hand,  which  I  quickly  gave,  and  with  it  a  smart  stone, 
to  add  emphasis  to  the  salutation.  Are  these  ugly  creatures  really  danger- 
ous ? 

I  am  surprised  to  find  them  stirring  so  early  in  the  spring,  though  Tiberias 
is  hot  enough  for  them  or  for  anything  else.   The  bite  of  the  centipede  is  not 
fatal,  but  is  said  to  be  extremely  painful,  and  very  slow  to  heal   The  Arab* 
say  that  it  strikes  its  fore  claws  into  the  flesh,  and  there  they  break  off  and 
remain,  thus  rendering  the  wound  more  troublesome.   I  never  saw  a  person 
bitten  by  them,  but  their  mere  appearance  makes  one's  flesh  creep.  While 
the  locusts  were  passing  through  Abcih,  they  started  up  a  very  large  centipede 
near  my  house,  and  I  was  greatly  amused  with  its  behaviour.  As  the  living 
stream  rolled  over  it  without  cessation  for  a  moment,  it  became  perfectly 
furious ;  bit  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left ;  writhed,  and  squirmed,  and 
floundered  in  impotent  wrath ;  and  was  finally  worried  to  death.   During  this 
extraordinary  battle  its  look  was  almost  satanic. 
Doukeya.      How  sweetly  the  day  draws  to  a  close  around  this  warm  and  delightful  lake ! 
and  there  come  the  droves  of  cattle  and  donkeys  down  from  the  green  hills 
where  they  pasture !   I  have  seen  no  place  where  there  are  so  many,  or  at 
least  where  they  are  brought  home  together,  and  in  such  crowds.    Last  night 
the  thought  struck  me  as  they  were  entering  the  gate,  and  away  I  hurried 
after  them,  to  see  whether  these  Tiberian  donkeys  were  as  wise  as  those  Isaiah 
mentions.   True  to  life,  no  sooner  had  we  got  within  the  walls,  than  the  drove 
began  to  disperse.   Every  ox  knew  perfectly  well  his  owner,  his  house,  and 
the  way  to  it ;  nor  did  he  get  bewildered  for  a  moment  in  the  mazes  of  these 
The  mas-  narrow  and  crooked  alleys.   As  for  the  asses,  they  walked  straight  to  the  door, 
ier'»  crib.  an(j  up  to  ^eir  master's  "  crib,"  without  turning  to  bid  good-night  to  their 
companions  of  the  field.   I  followed  one  company  clear  into  their  habitation, 
and  saw  each  take  his  appropriate  manger,  and  begin  his  evening  meal  of  dry 
tibru   Isaiah  says  in  all  this  they  were  wiser  than  their  owners,  who  neither 
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knew  nor  considered,  but  forsook  the  Lord,  and  provoked  the  Holy  One  of  chattrr 
Israel1  xxvin. 

Theae  "  cribsw  of  Isaiah  are,  I  suppose,  the  "  mangers"  of  the  New  Testa- 
ruent,  in  one  of  which  the  infant  Redeemer  was  laid? 

It  is  so  understood  by  the  Arabs,  so  translated  in  their  Bible,  and  I  doubt 
not  correctly.  It  is  common  to  find  two  sides  of  the  one  room  where  the  native 
farmer  resides  with  his  cattle  fitted  up  with  these  mangers,  and  the  remainder 
elevated  about  two  feet  higher  for  the  accommodation  of  the  family.  The  The  roan- 
mangers  are  built  of  small  stones  and  mortar,  in  the  shape  of  a  box,  or  rather 
of  a  kneading-trough;  and,  when  cleaned  up  and  whitewashed,  as  they  often 
are  in  summer,  they  do  very  well  to  lay  little  babes  in.  Indeed,  our  own 
children  have  slept  in  them  in  our  rude  summer  retreats  on  the  mountains. 

As  to  the  donkey,  he  is  a  slandered  and  much-abused  animal.  He  is  poorly  Treatment 
fed,  hard  worked,  overloaded,  and  beaten  without  reason  or  mercy.  Their  0,tbe 
saddles  are  so  ill-shaped,  so  hard,  and  so  ragged,  that  they  wound  the  back 
and  shoulders  ;  and  the  rough  ropes  which  bind  on  the  burdens  lacerate  the 
flesh  wherever  they  come  in  contact  with  it  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  he 
has  a  gaunt  frame,  a  tottering  gait,  ears  which  slouch  heavily  round  his  head, 
and  a  stupid  and  woe-begone  stare  out  of  hopeless  eyes.  But  when  young  and 
unbroken,  they  are  as  lively  and  playful  as  kittens ;  and  when  well  fed,  the 
male  is,  without  exception,  the  most  pugnacious  brute  on  earth.  Dogs  full 
of  fire  and  fight  as  Dandy  Dinmontta  varieties  of  pepper  will  yet  sometimes 
be  at  peace,  but  two  fat  male  donkeys  can  never  be  brought  together,  night  or 
day,  in  summer  or  in  winter,  without  instant  war. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


TIBERIAS   TO  NAZARETH. 


Solitude  of  (lie  hike. 


Horns  of  ITflttln. 
Kefr  Kcuna  and  Cana  of  Galilee. 
Locaata.  Plain  of  Zebalnn. 

MeJdeL  or  Macd&la,  The  Buttant 

Tan*  and  wheat.  Jotapata. 
Wady 

March  28th. 

It  is  six  hours  to  Nazareth,  but  as  there  is  nothing  of  special  interest  along  SoUtodeof 
the  direct  route  by  Lubieh,  we  will  turn  northward  over  this  rocky  shore  to 
MejdeL   The  path  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  of  the  lake  and  sur- 
rounding scenery ;  and  when  the  water  was  covered  with  boats  and  ships,  and 
t?»e  land  adorned  with  villas,  orchards,  and  groves,  the  tout  ensemble  must  have 
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been  beautiful,  and  even  magnificent.   But  now,  how  solitary  and  sad  !  There 

is  something  oppressive  in  this  unbroken  silence ;  the  very  ducks  on  the  lake 
are  "shockingly  tame ;"  and  the  stupid  fish  gather  in  crowds,  and  stare  up 
into  one's  face  without  the  least  alarm.  Let  us  stop  and  look  at  them,  con- 
gregated around  these  copious  tepid  and  nauseous  fountains  of  Fuliyeh.  Tra- 
vellers call  them  'Ain  el  Barideh — Cold  Fountains ;  but  I  have  not  heard  that 
name  applied  to  them  by  the  Arabs,  and  there  is  no  propriety  in  it,  for  they 
are  decidedly  warm.  Dr.  Robinson  says  that  the  great  road  from  the  south 
comes  down  to  the  shore  at  this  point,  along  this  Wady  'Amnias ;  but,  if  this 
was  formerly  the  case,  it  is  nearly  deserted  now,  and  the  main  road  descends 
Wady  Ham&m.  I  myself  have  always  ascended  by  that  ravine,  nor  have  I 
ever  seen  any  one  pass  up  this  wady  of  Abu  el  Amruas. 

These  circular  structures  about  Fullyeh  have  puzzled  all  travellers  who 
have  noticed  them.  They  are  ancient,  and  some  think  they  are  ruined  baths  ; 
but  there  are  no  traces  of  any  of  the  necessary  accessories  to  such  establish- 
ments, and  without  these  they  could  not  have  been  used  for  bathing.  They 
do  not  ap])ear  to  have  been  vaulted  over ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  they 
were  erected,  like  those  at  Ras  el  'Ain,  near  Tyre,  and  at  Kabereh,  to  elevate 
the  water  of  the  fountains  to  irrigate  this  little  vale  of  Fuliyeh  and  to  drive 
the  mills  of  Mcjdel.  An  inexhaustible  mill-stream  must  always  have  been 
of  immense  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  neighbourhood. 

Is  this  wild  mustard  that  is  growing  so  luxuriantly  and  blossoming  so  fra- 
grantly along  our  path  ? 

It  is  ;  and  I  have  always  found  it  here  in  spring ;  and,  a  little  later  than 
this,  the  whole  surface  of  the  vale  will  be  gilded  over  with  its  yellow  flowers. 
I  have  seen  this  plant  on  the  rich  plain  of  Akkar  as  tall  as  the  horse  and  his 
rider.  It  has  occurred  to  me  on  former  visits  that  the  mustard-tree  of  the 
parable  probably  grew  at  this  spot,  or  possibly  at  Tabiga,  near  Capernaum, 
for  the  water  in  both  is  somewhat  similar,  and  so  are  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions. To  furnish  an  adequate  basis  for  the  proverb,  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  a  variety  of  it  was  cultivated  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  which  grew 
to  an  enormous  size,  and  shot  forth  large  branches,  so  that  the  fowls  of  the  air 
could  lodge  in  the  branches  of  it.1  It  may  have  been  perennial,  and  have 
grown  to  a  considerable  tree,  and  there  are  traditions  in  the  country  of  such 
so  large  that  a  man  could  climb  into  them ;  and  after  having  seen  red  pep}*r 
bushes  grow  on,  year  after  year,  into  tall  shrubs,  and  the  castor  bean  line  the 
brooks  about  Damascus  like  the  willows  and  the  poplars,  I  can  readily  credit 
the  existence  of  mustard-trees  large  enough  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  our 
Lord's  parable. 

Irby  and  Mangles,  going  from  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  Kerak, 
found  a  tree  in  great  abundance,  which  had  a  berry  growing  in  clusters  liko 
currants,  and  with  the  colour  of  a  plum.   The  taste  was  pleasant,  though 
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strongly  aromatic,  and  closely  resembled  that  of  mustard ;  and,  if  taken  in  chapteh 
considerable  quantity,  it  had  precisely  the  same  effects  as  mustard.   The  XXYII1< 


WILD  MUeTAIdX 


leaves  had  the  same  pungent  flavour  as  the  seed,  although  not  so  strong. 
They  think  this  is  the  tree  of  the  parable,  and  it  may  he  so.  They  give  no 
name  to  this  remarkable  plant,  but  it  well  deserves  a  more  careful  and  scien- 
tific examination.  At  any  rate,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  some 
«uch  locality  a  mustard  plant  which,  when  grown,  "is  the  greatest  among 
herta,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the 
branches  thereof!"  I  once  discovered  a  veritable  cabbagt-trce  on  the  cliifs  of 
Dog  River;  and  many  curious  vegetable  anomalies  doubtless  remain  to  be 
detected  and  described. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  mustard-seed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds  in  the  "i^a*  of 
%corld ;  but  it  was  the  smallest  which  the  husbandman  was  accustomed  to  "ccd*M 
sow ;  and  the  "tree,"  when  full  grown,  was  larger  than  the  other  hcrl*s  in  Ids 
garden.   To  press  the  literal  meaning  of  the  terms  anv  further  would  be  a 
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violation  of  one  of  the  plainest  canons  of  interpretation-  Thin  ample 
with  brandies  shooting  out  in  all  directions,  yet  springing  from  the  very 
smallest  beginning,  contains,  as  I  suppose,  the  special  meaning  and  intention 
of  the  parable.  It  is  in  this  sense  only  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed.  Our  Saviour  did  not  select  it  because  of  any  inherent 
qualities,  medicinal  or  otherwise,  which  belonged  to  it  True,  it  is  pungent, 
and  penetrating,  and  fiery,  and  searching,  and  must  be  bruised  or 
before  it  will  give  out  its  special  virtues ;  and  one  might  go  on  en 
such  qualities,  and  multiplying  analogies  between  these  properties  of  mustard 
and  certain  attributes  of  true  religion,  or  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  individual 
Christian ;  but  they  are  foreign  to  any  object  that  Jesus  had  in  view,  and 
must  therefore  be  altogether  fancifuL  Such  exposition  dilutes  the  sense,  and 
dissipates  the  force  and  point  of  his  sayings,  and  should  not  be  encouraged. 

Here,  on  the  side  of  this  mountain  above  Fuliyeh,  I  had  my  first  introduc- 
tion, some  twenty  years  ago,  to  the  far-famed  locusts  of  the  East  Noticing 

something  peculiar  on  the  hill 
side,  I  rode  up  to  examine  it, 
when,  to  my  amazement,  tkt 
whole  turf  act  became  agitated, 
and  began  to  roll  down  the  de- 
clivity. My  horse  was  so  terri- 
fied that  I  was  obliged  to  dis- 
mount The  locusts  were  very 
young  —  not  yet  able  even  to 
jump ;  they  had  the  shape,  however,  of  minute  grasshoppers.  Their  num- 
bers seemed  infinite ;  and  in  their  haste  to  get  out  of  my  way,  they  literally 
rolled  over  and  over,  like  semi-Huid  mortar  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness.  Many 
year?  after  this  I  became  better  acquainted  with  these  extraordinary  creatures 
in  Abeih  on  Lebanon. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1845,  these  insects  appeared  in  considerable  numbers 
alon£  the  sea-coast  and  on  the  lower  spurs  of  the  mountains.  They  did  no 
great  injury  at  the  time,  and,  having  laid  their  eggs,  immediately  disappeared. 
The  people,  familiar  with  their  habits,  looked  with  anxiety  to  the  time  when 
these  eggs  would  be  hatched ;  nor  were  their  fears  groundless  or  exaggerated. 
For  several  days  previous  to  the  1st  of  June  we  had  heard  that  millions  of 
young  locusts  were  on  their  march  up  the  valley  toward  our  village,  and  at 
length  I  was  told  that  they  had  reached  the  lower  part  of  it  Summoning  all 
the  people  I  could  collect,  we  went  to  meet  and  attack  them,  hoping  to  stop 
their  progress  altogether,  or,  at  least,  to  turn  aside  the  line  of  their  march. 
Never  shall  I  lose  the  impression  produced  by  the  first  view  of  them.  I  had 
often  passed  through  clouds  of  flying  locusts,  and  they  always  struck  my 
imagination  writh  a  sort  of  va^ue  terror ;  hut  these  we  now  confronted  were 
without  wings,  and  about  the  size  of  full-grown  grasshoppers,  which  they 
closely  resembled  in  appearance  and  behaviour.    But  their  number  was 
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astounding  ;  the  whole  face  of  the  mountain  was  black  with  them.  On  the?  ohaptki 
came  like  a  living  deluge.  We  dug  trenches,  and  kindled  fires,  and  beat,  and  IXV111, 
burned  to  death  "  heaps  upon  heaps ;"  but  the  effort  was  utterly  useless. 
Wave  after  wave  rolUd  up  the  mountain  side,  and  poured  over  rocks,  walls, 
ditches,  and  hedges — those  behind  covering  up  and  bridging  over  the  masses 
already  killed.  After  a  long  and  fatiguing  contest,  I  descended  the  mountain 
to  examine  the  depth  of  the  column ;  but  I  could  not  see  to  the  end  of  it. 
Wearied  with  my  hard  walk  over  this  living  deluge,  I  returned,  and  gave  over 
the  vain  effort  to  stop  its  progress. 

By  the  next  morning  the  head  of  the  column  had  reached  my  garden,  and,  Contest 
hiring  eight  or  ten  people,  I  resolved  to  rescue  at  least  my  vegetables  and  J^^e 
flowers.  During  this  day  we  succeeded,  by  fire  and  by  teating  them  off  the 
walls  with  brushes  and  branches,  in  keeping  our  little  garden  tolerably  clear  of 
them  ;  but  it  was  perfectly  appalling  to  watch  this  animated  river  as  it  flowed 
np  the  road,  and  ascended  the  hill  above  my  house.  At  length,  worn  out  with 
incessant  skirmishing,  I  gave  up  the  battle.  Carrying  the  pots  into  the  par- 
lour, and  covering  up  what  else  I  could,  I  surrendered  the  remainder  to  the 
conquerors.  For  four  days  they  continued  to  pass  on  toward  the  east,  and 
finally  only  a  few  stragglers  of  the  mighty  host  were  left  behind. 

In  every  stage  of  their  existence  these  locusts  give  a  most  impressive  view 
of  the  power  of  God  to  punish  a  wicked  world.  Look  at  the  pioneers  of  the 
host — those  flying  sqiiadrons  that  appear  in  early  spring.  Watch  the  furious  Produe- 
impulse  for  the  propagation  of  their  devouring  progeny.  No  power  of  man  tIon  and 
can  interrupt  it  Millions  upon  millions,  with  most  fatal  industry,  deposit  prog"'M' 
their  innumerable  eggs  in  the  field,  the  plain,  and  the  desert  This  done,  they 
vanish  like  morning  mist  But  in  six  or  eight  weeks  the  very  dust  seems  to 
waken  into  life,  and,  moulded  into  maggots,  begins  to  creep.  Soon  this 
animated  earth  becomes  minute  grasshoppers ;  and,  creeping  and  jumping  all 
in  the  same  general  direction,  they  begin  their  destructive  march.  After  a 
few  days  their  voracious  appetite  palls  ;  they  become  sluggish,  and  fast,  like 
the  silk-worms,  for  a  short  time.  Like  the  silk-worms,  too,  they  repeat  this 
fasting  four  times  before  they  have  completed  their  transmutations  and  are 
accommodated  with  wings.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  this  fact  in  their 
history  noticed  by  any  naturalist  In  their  march  they  devour  every  green 
thing,  and  with  wonderful  expedition.  A  large  vineyard  and  garden  adjoining 
mine  was  green  as  a  meadow  in  the  morning,  but  long  before  night  it  was 
baked  and  tiare  as  a  newly-ploughed  field  or  dusty  road.  The  noise  made  in 
inarching  and  foraging  was  like  that  of  a  heavy  shower  on  a  distant  forest 

The  references  to  the  habits  and  behaviour  of  locusts  in  the  Bible  are  very  Scrtptnro 
striking  and  accurate.  Joel  says,  "  He  hath  laid  my  vine  waste,  and  harked  HUu*lon,> 
my  fig-tree :  he  hath  made  it  clean  bare,  and  cast  it  away  ;  the  branches  there-  JoeL 
of  are  made  white."  1  These  locusts  at  once  strip  the  vines  of  every  leaf  and 
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cluster  of  grains,  and  of  every  green  twig.  also  saw  many  largo  fig  orchards 
"  clean  bare,"  not  a  leaf  remaining ;  and  at  the  bark  of  the  fig-tree  is  of  a  sil- 
very whiteness,  the  whole  orchards,  thus  rifled  of  their  green  veils,  spread 
branches  "  made  white"  in  melancholy  nakedness  to  the 


••Cat  oft      In  view  of  the  utter  destruction  which  they  effect,  the  prophet  exclaims, 
before  our  ««  Aha  for  the  day !  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  and  as  a  destruction 
from  the  Almighty  shall  it  come.   Is  not  the  meat  cut  off  before  our  eyes  ? "  1 
This  is  most  emphatically  tnie.   I  saw  under  my  own  eye  not  only  a  large 
vineyard  loaded  with  young  grapes,  but  whole  fields  of  com  disappear  as  if  by 
magic,  and  the  hope  of  the  husbandman  vanish  like  smoke, 
"Tho         Again,  "  How  do  the  beasts  groan  !  the  herds  of  cattle  are  perplexed,  be- 
bCMt*„    cause  they  have  no  pasture ;  yea,  the  flocks  of  sheep  are  made  desolate."  * 
'  This  is  poetic,  but  true.   A  field  over  which  this  flood  of  desolation  has  rolled 

shows  not  a  blade  for  even  a  goat  to  nip.  "  The  land  is  as  the  garden  of 
Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness  ;  yea,  and  nothing 
shall  escape  them.  Before  their  face  the  people  shall  be  much  pained  ; "  (how  em- 
phatically true  !)  "  all  faces  shall  gather  blackness.  They  shall  run  like  mighty 
men  ;  they  shall  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war ;  and  they  shall  march  every 
one  on  his  ways,  and  they  shall  not  break  their  ranks."  3  When  the  head  of 
the  mighty  column  came  in  contact  with  the  palace  of  the  Emeer  Asaad  in 
Abeih,  they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  wheel  round  the  corners,  but  climbed 
the  wall  like  men  of  war,  and  marched  over  the  top  of  it ;  so,  when  they 
reached  the  house  of  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  prevent  it,  a 
living  stream  rolled  right  over  the  roof.  "  They  shall  run  to  and  fro  in  the 
city ;  they  shall  nin  upon  the  wall ;  they  shall  climb  np  upon  the  houses ; 
they  shall  enter  in  at  the  windows  like  a  thief."  *  Every  touch  in  the  picture 
is  to  the  life.  If  not  carefully  watched,  they  would  have  devoured  the  flowers 
which  were  carried  into  the  inner  rooms  in  potn. 
Nation.  The  prophet  Nahum  says  that  the  locusts  "  camp  in  the  hedges  in  the  cold 
day ;  but  when  the  sun  ariseth  they  flee  away,  and  the  place  is  not  knowu 
FtWit  where  they  are."  6  Paxton  and  others  have  remarked  that  there  is  much  diffi- 
w^re  the  m]ty  {n  this  pasgage .  but  to  any  one  who  hag  attentively  watched  the  habite  .rf 

the  locust,  it  is  not  only  plain,  but  very  striking.  In  the  evenings,  as  soon  as 
the  air  became  cool,  at  Abeih  they  literally  camped  in  the  hedges  and  loose 
stone  walls,  covering  them  over  like  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  on  a  busk  There 
they  remained  until  the  next  day's  sun  waxed  warm,  when  they  again  com- 
menced their  march.  One  of  the  days  on  which  they  were  passing  was  quite 
cool,  and  the  locusts  scarcely  moved  at  all  from  their  own/*,  and  multitudes 
remained  actually  stationary  until  the  next  morning.  Those  that  did  march 
crept  along  very  heavily,  as  if  cramped  and  stiff ;  but  in  a  hot  day  they  hurried 
forward  in  a  very  earnest,  lively  manner.   It  is  an  aggravation  of  the  calamity 
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if  the  weather  continues  cool ;  for  then  they  prolong  their  stay,  ami  do  far  more  cTMpTna 
damage.   When  the  hot  sun  beats  powerfully  upon  them,  they  literally  "flee  xxvni- 
away,  and  the  place  is  not  known  where  they  arc  "  This  is  true  even  in  regard 
to  those  which  have  not  wings.   One  wonders  where  they  have  all  gone  to. 
Vestenlay  the  whole  earth  seemed  to  be  creeping  and  jumping, — to-day  you  see  . 
not  a  locust.   And  the  disappearance  of  the  clouds  of  flying  locusts  is  still 
more  sudden  and  complete. 

David  complains  that  he  was  "  tossed  up  and  down  as  the  locust."  1   This  DbyUI 
reference  is  to  the  flying  locust   I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  to  notice  "  to^£* 
how  these  squadrons  are  tossed  up  and  down,  and  whirled  round  and  round  by  down!- 
the  ever-varying  currents  of  the  mountain  winds. 

Solomon  says,  "  The  locusts  have  no  king,  yet  go  they  forth  all  of  them  by  Solomon, 
hands."  2  Notlung  in  their  habits  is  more  striking  than  the  pertinacity  with 
which  they  all  pursue  the  same  line  of  march,  like  a  disciplined  army.  As 
they  have  no  king,  they  must  be  influenced  by  some  common  instinct. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  Pharaoh's  servants  remonstrated  against  his  folly  Plague  of 
and  madness  when  they  heard  the  plague  of  locusts  announced.  "  Let  the  locu*1*- 
men  go,"  said  they  to  their  proud  master,  "  that  they  may  serve  the  Lord 
their  God :  knowest  thou  not  yet  that  Egypt  is  destroyed  t  And  when  they 
came  they  were  very  grievou*,  for  they  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  so 
that  the  land  was  darkened ;  and  they  ate  every  herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the 
fruit  of  the  trees,  and  there  remained  not  any  green  thing  in  the  trees,  or  in 
the  herbs  of  the  field."  Moses  declared  that  they  should  "  cover  the  face  of  the 
earth  so  that  one  cannot  be  able  to  see  the  earth."3  I  have  this  dreadful 
picture  indelibly  fixed  on  my  mind  For  several  nights  after  they  came  to 
AbeSh,  as  soon  as  I  closed  my  eyes  the  whole  earth  seemed  to  be  creeping  and 
jumping,  nor  could  I  banish  the  ugly  image  from  my  brain. 

The  coming  of  locusts  is  a  sore  judgment  from  God.  "  If  I  command  the  locusts 
to  devour  the  land,"  says  the  Lord  to  Solomon.*  Yes,  it  is  the  command  of 
God  that  brings  these  insects  to  scourge  a  land  for  the  wickedness  of  the  in- 
habitants thereof. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  meat  of  John  the  Baptist  was  literally  "  locusts  and  Food  of 
wild  honey?"6 

Why  not  ?  by  the  Arabs  they  arc  eaten  to  this  day.  The  perfectly  trust- 
worthy Burckhardt  thus  speaks  on  this  subject :  "  All  the  BedawSn  of  Arabia, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  towns  in  Nejd  and  Iledjaz,  are  accustomed  to  eat  lo- 
custs." "  I  have  seen  at  Medina  and  Tayf  locust  shop*,  where  these  animals 
were  sold  by  measure.  In  Egypt  and  Nubia  they  are  only  eaten  by  the  poor- 
est beggars."  "  The  Arabs,  in  preparing  locusts  as  an  article  of  food,  throw 
them  alive  into  boiling  water  with  which  a  good  deal  of  salt  has  been  mixed. 
After  a  few  minutes  they  arc  taken  out  and  dried  in  the  sun  ;  the  head,  feet, 
and  wings  are  then  torn  off ;  the  bodies  are  cleansed  from  the  salt  and  perfectly 
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part    dried,  after  which  process  whole  Racks  are  filled  with  them  by  the  Bedawin. 
"•     They  are  sometimes  eaten  boiled  in  butter,  and  they  often  contribute  mate- 
rials for  a  breakfast  when  spread  over  unleavened  bread  mixed  with  butter." 
Tims  far  Burckhardt.   Locusts  are  not  eaten  in  Syria  by  any  but  the  Bedawin 
on  the  extreme  frontiers,  and  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  very  inferior  article 
of  food,  and  regarded  by  most  with  disgust  and  loathing — tolerated  only  by  the 
very  poorest  people.   John  the  Baptist,  however,  was  of  this  class,  either  from 
necessity  or  election.   lie  also  dwelt  in  the  desert,  where  such  food  was  and  is 
still  used ;  and  therefore  the  text  states  the  simple  truth.  His  ordinary  "  meat " 
was  dried  locusts — probably  fried  in  butter  and  mixed  with  honey,  as  is  still 
frequently  done.   This  honey,  too,  was  the  article  made  by  bees,  and  not  dibs 
from  grapes,  nor  dates  from  the  palm,  nor  anything  else  which  ingenious  com- 
mentators have  invented.   Wild  honey  is  still  gathered  in  large  quantities 
from  trees  in  the  wilderness,  and  from  rocks  in  the  wadies,  just  where  the 
Baptist  sojourned,  and  where  he  came  preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance. 
The  iocu«t    Nor  did  John  transgress  the  law  of  Moses  by  thus  eating  locusts.  Disgust 
•  "  c}9an"  ing  and  nauseous  as  this  food  appears  to  us,  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness — 
probably  in  Egypt  also— were  accustomed  to  use  it ;  and  in  Lev.  xi.  22  it  is  de- 
clared to  be  clean  in  all  its  varieties,  one  of  which  is  wrongly  called  beetle  in 
our  translation.  No  people  ever  eat  any  of  the  beetle  tribe,  so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover ;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  sat  am,  rendered  beetle, 
and  kharyal,  grasshopper,  are  both  varieties  of  the  locust 
Aicjdei,       Here  is  Mejdel,  seated  on  the  southern  margin  of  Gennesaret    It  is  a 
or  Mag-    wretched  hamlet  of  a  dozen  low  huts  huddled  into  one,  and  the  whole  ready  to 
tumble  into  a  dismal  heap  of  black  basaltic  rubbish.   This  is  the  city  of  Mary 
Magdalene,  out  of  whom  went  seven  devils,  and  it  seems  to  be  in  very  signifi- 
cant keeping  with  the  only  incident  that  has  given  it  a  history.   Evil  spirits  of 
some  sort  must  possess  the  inhabitants,  for  they  are  about  the  worst  s))ecimen 
in  the  country  ;  and  yet  they  dwell  on  the  shore  of  this  silvery  lake,  and  cul- 
tivate this  plain  of  Gennesaret,  which  Josephus  calls  the  "  ambition  of  nature." 
ruin  of      And  so  it  well  may  be  called,  to  judge  from  this  large  expanse  of  luxuriant 
MX™"*"    k^tey  an(*  wnea*«  The  whole  plain  is  one  waving  field  of  grain,  without  hedge, 
ditch,  or  fence  of  any  kind  to  break  the  even  continuity. 

Turn  westward  here,  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  in  half  an  hour  we 
shall  enter  the  great  gorge  of  Wady  Hamam.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to 
Tare*  and  these  "  tares  *'  which  are  growing  among  the  barley.  The  grain  is  just  in  the 
wheat.  proper  stage  of  development  to  illustrate  the  parable.  In  those  parts  where 
the  grain  has  headed  out,  they  have  done  the  same,  and  there  a  child  can- 
not mistake  them  for  wheat  or  barley ;  but  where  both  are  less  developed,  the 
closest  scrutiny  will  often  fail  to  detect  them.  I  cannot  do  it  at  all  with  any 
confidence.  Even  the  farmers,  who  in  this  country  generally  weed  their  fields, 
do  not  attempt  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  They  would  not  only  mis- 
take good  grain  for  them,  but  very  commonly  the  roots  of  tlie  two  are  so 
intertwined  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them  without  plucking  up  both. 
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Both,  therefore,  must  be  left  to  "grow  together  until  the  time  of  har-  chapter 
vest"1  '  xxv;n 

The  common  Arabic  name  for  the  /t '\  Proper- 

tare  is  zowan,  and  this,  I  presume,  is  \  x- —    i.fi  ti«oft»ie 

the  root  of  the  Greek  name  zizanion. 
The  tare  abounds  all  over  the  East,  and 
is  a  great  nuisance  to  the  farmer.  It 
resembles  the  American  cheat,  but  the 
head  docs  not  droop  like  cheat,  nor 
does  it  branch  out  like  oats.  The  grain, 
also,  is  smaller,  and  is  arranged  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  stalk,  which 
stands  perfectly  erect  The  taste  is 
bitter,  and  when  eaten  separately,  or 
even  when  diffused  in  ordinary  bread,  it 
causes  dizziness,  and  often  acts  as  a 
violent  emetic.  Barn-door  fowls  also 
become  dizzy  from  eating  it  In  short, 
it  is  a  strong  soporific  poison,  and  must 
be  carefully  winnowed,  and  picked  out 


ing,  orthe  flour  is  not  healthy.  Of  course 
the  farmer  are  very  anxious  to  exter- 
minate it,  but  this  is  nearly  impossible. 
Indeed,  grain-growers  in  tliis  country  be- 
lieve that  in  very  wet  seasons,  and  in 
marshy  ground,  the  wheat  itself  turns 
to  tares.  I  have  made  diligent  inquiries 
on  this  point,  aud  find  this  to  be  their 
fixed  opinion.  Nor  is  this  a  modem 
notion,  or  one  confined  to  the  ignorant 
It  is  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  time  of 
our  Saviour,  and  is  met  with  both  in  heathen 


TARKS  OF  PALESTINE 


'iters  and  in  the  expositions  of 


the  early  fathers.  Still,  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  admit  its  truth.  If  it 
could  be  proved,  as  these  old  authors  assert,  that  zizanion  is  merely  a  de- 
generated wheat  or  barley,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  allow  that  such  degenera- 
tion might  occur  in  a  soil  and  season  adapted  to  cause  it,  but  I  do  not  believe 
the  fundamental  fact  in  the  question.  Zowan  differs  so  essentially  from  wheat, 
that  it  will  take  the  very  strongest  evidence  to  establish  their  original  identity. 
Besides,  it  docs  not  accord  with  the  general  law  of  degeneracy  that  it  is  com- 
pleted at  oncty  and  by  a  single  process.  Such  changes  are  gradual,  and  require 
successive  production  and  reproduction,  each  adding  to  the  gradual  deteriora- 
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part  tion,  before  such  a  radical  change  can  be  effected.  The  farmers,  however, 
"•  stoutly  maintain  that  they  "sow  good  seed  in  their  fields,"  and  in  clean 
ground,  and  yet  that  the  whole  is  turned  to  tarts  in  consequence  of  extraordi- 
nary rains  during  winter — that  is,  that  perfect  wheat  is  changed  to  perfect 
tares  by  one  single  process ;  and  further,  that  this  change  is  permanent. 
These  extemporaneous  tares  ever  after  produce  tares,  and  tares  only,  nor  can 
you,  by  any  legerdemain,  reverse  the  process,  and  change  tares  back  to  wheat. 
Jf  this  be  true,  it  is  a  species  of  original  sin  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  every  way 
surprising. 

Tnrr»  imp-     But  how  are  you  to  answer  a  farmer  who  takes  you  to  a  field  nearly  all  tares, 
Sh'-it*    an(*  declares  *ua*  ne  tnerc  sowed  clean  seed,  aud  that  in  previous  years  he  al- 
ways reaped  good  harvests  of  pure  grain  ?   Whence  the  present  crop  of  tares  ? 
he  asks,  and  so  do  you.   I  have  repeatedly  examined  such  fields  with  all  the 
care  in  my  power,  and  without  finding  an  answer.   It  would  be  easy  to  say,  as 
in  the  parable, "  An  enemy  hath  done  this     but,  though  I  have  read  in  authors 
who  never  resided  in  Palestine  that  bad  men  do  thus  injure  their  enemies,  I 
have  never  found  a  person  in  the  country  itself  who  had  either  known  or  heard 
of  such  an  act.    It  Is  certainly  remarkable  that  Arab  malice  lias  never  adopted 
this  mode  of  injuring  its  victims  ;  but  the  fact  must  be  told,— it  is  altogether 
unknown  at  the  present  day.   It  must  have  been  done,  however,  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour,  or  he  would  not  have  mentioned  it  in  his  parable.   At  all 
events,  the  farmers  of  this  day  will  not  admit  that  their  fields  have  thus  been 
filled  with  tares;  and  I  believe  them.  We  must,  therefore,  find  some  other  solution 
of  a  phenomenon  which  occurs  so  often  that  I  have  myself  had  frequent  op- 
portunities to  verify  it.   I  suppose  that  several  separate  causes  conspire  to 
bring  about  the  result.   First,  very  wet  weather  in  winter  drowns  and  kills 
wheat,  while  it  is  the  most  favourable  of  all  weather  for  tares.   In  a  good 
season  the  wheat  overgrows  and  chokes  the  tares,  but  in  a  wet  one  the  reverse 
is  true.  The  farmers  all  admit  this,  but  still  they  ask,  "  Whence  the  seed  of  the 
tares  ?  we  sowed  *  good  seed.' "   To  this  it  may  be  answered,  The  tare  is  a 
very  light  grain,  easily  blown  about  by  the  wind  ;  that  a  thousand  little  bir*ls 
are  ever  carrying  and  dropping  it  over  the  fields  ;  that  myriads  of  ants  are 
dragging  it  in  all  directions  ;  that  moles,  and  mice,  and  goats,  and  sheep,  and 
nearly  every  other  animal,  are  aiding  in  this  work  of  dispersion ;  that  much  of 
the  tares  shell  out  in  handling  the  grain  in  the  field ;  that  a  large  part  of 
them  is  thrown  out  by  the  wind  at  the  threshing-floor,  which  is  always  in 
the  open  country ;  that  the  heavy  rains,  which  often  deluge  the  country  in 
autumn,  carry  down  to  the  lower  levels  this  outcast  toican,  and  sow  them 
there  ;  and  these  are  precisely  the  spots  where  the  transmutation  m  said  to 
occur.    It  is  my  belief  that  in  these  and  in  similar  ways  the  tares  arc  actually 
soicny  without  the  intervention  of  an  enemy,  and  their  presence  is  accounted 
for  without  having  recourse  to  this  incredible  doctrine  of  transmutation. 
w«4y         Enough  about  tares.   We  are  just  entering  the  throat  of  this  tremendous 
U«lAm'   gorge.  It  is  called  Hamam,  from  the  clouds  of  pigeons  which  "  flock  to  their 
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windows"  in  these  rocks.   Look  np  now  to  that  cliff  on  the  left    It  is  more 
tlian  a  thousand  feet  high,  and  a  large  part  is  absolutely  i>crpendicular. 
It  is  perforated  by  a  multitude  of  caverns,  holes,  and  narrow  passages,  the 
chosen  resort  of  robbers  in  former  days.   The  walls  and  fortifications  which 
united  these  caverns,  and  defended  them  against  attack,  are  still  visible. 
They  are  now  called  KttJaet  Ibn  M'an,  but  anciently  they  bore  the  name  of 
Arbela,  from  a  village  on  the  top,  a  little  back  from  the  precipice,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  now  named  Irbid. 
Josephus  has  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  capture  of 
these  caves  by  Ilerod  the 
Great.   After  various  expedi- 
ents to  expel  them  had  failed , 
he  let  boxes  filled  with  soldiers 
down  the  face  of  the  precipice, 
and  landed  them  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  caverns.  This 
was  a  most  daring  exploit,  but 
it  succeeded,  and  by  fire  and 
sword  the  robbers  were  en- 
tirely exterminated.  Josephus 
himself  afterward  fortified  this 
place,  in  preparation  for  the 
Roman  war,  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  made  any  use 
of  it. 

This  is  truly  a  most  surprising  gorge,  and  there  is  nothing  in  tliis  region 
which  leads  the  traveller  to  expect  such  precipices. 

The  country  above  is  yet  more  deceitful,  and  one  is  on  the  very  edge  of  the  awful  The  gorge 
cliffs  before  he  is  aware  of  their  existence.  I  have  passed  up  this  deep  ravine  *njJJ5^°" 
many  times,  and  yet  can  never  get  through  without  stopping  again  and  again 
to  gaze,  admire,  and  almost  shudder.  But  we  have  still  a  hard  ascent  to  the 
top,  and  must  no  longer  loiter  here.  See  these  prodigious  blocks,  each  u  large 
as  a  meeting-house."  They  have  tumbled  from  those  giddy  heights,  and  nearly 
block  up  the  wady.  Some  of  them  have  fallen  since  I  last  came  this  road. 
Dr.  Wilson  is  mistaken  as  to  the  size  of  this  brook,  but  still  here  is  a  fountain 
of  delicious  water.  My  first  ascent  through  this  stupendous  gorge  had  all  the 
romance  of  a  veritable  discovery.  I  had  never  heard  of  it,  and  was  almost  wild 
with  excitement 

This  is  indeed  a  fatiguing  ascent,  but  now  wo  have  gained  the  summit,  what 
a  beautiful  plain  spreads  out  to  the  south  and  west !  and  those  cone-like  hills 
must  be  the  Horns  of  UuttSn. 

They  are,  and  that  village  at  their  base  on  the  north  has  the  same  name.  It  is 
half  an  hour  hence,  and  our  path  lies  through  it   Dr.  Clarke  and  others  have 
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pa  rt    exaggerated  the  height  of  these  "  Horns,"  and  the  grandenr  of  the  prospect  from 
them  ;  yet  Dr.  Robinson,  who  makes  the  criticism,  scarcely  does  them  justice. 

Horn*  of  Neither  the  Horns  themselves,  nor  the  prospect  of  the  plain,  and  gorge,  and 

h  at  tin.    mountain,  is  to  be  despised. 

Nor  arc  these  gigantic  hedges  of  cactus  which  surround  this  village  to  be 
passed  without  remark. 

They  are  very  large,  and  you  will  find  the  same  at  Lubieh,  three  miles  south 
of  us,  and  at  Sejera,  between  that  and  Tabor.  In  fact,  the  cactus  hedges 
form  impenetrable  ramparts  around  many  of  these  villages  in  Galilee,  which 
neither  man  nor  beast  will  scale,  and  which  fire  cannot  consume. 

There  are  no  antiquities  of  any  significance  in  this  Htittln,  and  nothing  else 
to  detain  us  except  to  get  a  drink  of  their  good  water.   We  shall  find  none 

A  miracle-  equal  to  it  between  this  and  Nazareth.   There  is  a  Moslem  mazar  hid  away 

working  in  this  ravine,  which  comes  down  from  this  nearest  of  the  "  Horns."  It  is 
called  Neby  Shaiyib,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  insanity.  Sheikh  Y&s&f 
of  Abeih  was  brought  hero  several  years  ago,  and  two  of  our  muleteers  were 
of  the  party.  They  are  now  laughing  at  the  foolish  experiment  The  poor 
sheikh  derived  no  advantage  from  the  long  journey,  hard  usage,  and  Billy  cere- 
monies ;  but  that  will  not  deter  others  from  making  a  similar  experiment. 
Ten  thousand  failures,  a  thousand  times  repeated,  apparently  have  no  tendency 
to  cure  the  mania  for  miracles  and  miracle-working  saints  and  shrines. 

Was  not  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount "  preached  upon  one  of  these  "  Horns," 
according  to  ecclesiastical  tradition  ? 

When  I  first  passed  from  Nazareth  to  Tiberias,  I  was  taken  to  the  very 
stone  upon  which  the  Great  Teacher  was  said  to  have  stood.  It  lies  round  on 
the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  second  Horn,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  in  favour  of  this  locality.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies, with  even  more  certainty,  to  the  tradition  that  the  feeding  of  the  "  five 
thousand"  took  place  on  this  mountain  ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  half  dozen 
"  stones  of  the  Christians" — Hajar  en  Nusara — which  are  still  shown  to  sub- 

Battio  of   stantiate  the  fact.   These  Horns  of  Hut  tin,  however,  will  always  have  a  mel- 

s^er*1"  anclioly  celebrity  in  memory  of  the  miserable  and  utterly  ruinous  defeat  of 
the  crusaders  in  a.d.  1 1S7,  by  the  great  Saladin.  Michaud  has  given  a  minute 
account  of  this  terrible  battle  in  the  second  volume  of  his  great  work,  and  Dr. 
Robinson,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  "  Researches,"  a  much  better  one,  which 
you  can  consult  at  your  leisure.  Nothing  so  forcibly  pictures  to  my  mind 
the  deplorable  mismanagement  of  the  crusaders,  or  the  incapacity  of  their 
leaders,  as  the  fact  that  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  hemmed  in  upon  these 
tarren  Horns  of  Htitttn  to  die  for  want  of  watery  when  there  was  this  copious 
fountain  at  the  base,  within  a  bow-shot  of  their  perishing  ranks. 

nninutu  If  you  wish  for  an  opportunity  to  culttvato  your  antiquarian  ability,  try  it 
on  this  ancient  ruin  which  we  are  approaching.  It  is  now  called  Meakina, 
and  has  evidently  been  a  place  of  importance,  to  judge  from  the  rock-tomU, 
cisterns,  and  old  foundations  scattered  over  the  plain  ;  but  I  do  not  recall  any 
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such  name  either  in  the  Bible  or  elsewhere.   The  same,  however,  is  true  of  chaptbr 
'Ain  Baida,  'Ain  Mahy,  Em  Jebeil,  and  half  a  dozen  other  sites  along  the  XXTI11, 
ridge  upon  our  left,  between  Lubieh  and  Kcfr  Kenna    That  large  village 
ahead  of  us,  and  almost  concealed  among  the  olive  groves,  is  called  Tur'an, 
and  from  it  this  long  narrow  plain  takes  its  name. 

When  riding  up  this  road  on  a  former  occasion,  I  pestered  everybody  I  c*n»  of 
could  find  on  the  right  and  the  left,  farmers,  shepherds,  Bedawin,  and  tra-  Gahleo- 
vellers,  with  inquiries  about  the  place  where  the  water  was  made  wine.  With 
one  consent  they  pointed  to  Kefr  Kenna    Some  of  them  knew  of  a  ruin 
called  Kana,  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  plain  of  Buttauf,  but  only  one 
had  ever  heard  of  the  word  Jelil  as  a  part  of  the  name ;  and,  from  the  hesi- 
tancy with  which  this  one  admitted  it,  I  was  left  in  doubt  whether  he  did  not 
merely  acquiesce  in  it  at  my  suggestion.   It  is  certain  that  very  few  even  of  Not  Kefr 
the  Moslems  know  the  full  name  K&na  el  JelSl ;  and  yet  I  think  Dr.  Robinson  KeDua- 
has  about  settled  the  question  in  its  favour  as  the  true  site  of  the  miracle 
recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of  John.   Kefr  Kenna,  however,  is  worth 
looking  at  for  its  own  sake,  and  also  because  it  has  long  borne  the  honours 
whicli  are  probably  due  to  its  neighbour,  and  may  possibly  have  a  right  to 
them.    It  is  prettily  situated  on  the  side  of  a  shallow  vale,  has  some  ruins  of 
ancient  buildings,  and  some  tolerably  respectable  modern  ones,  and,  above  all 
places  in  this  vicinity,  abounds  in  flourishing  orchards  of  pomegranates. 
Pomegranates  have  a  certain  mystical  office  to  perform  in  native  marriages, 
and  no  doubt  those  from  Kefr  Kenna  have  special  virtue  and  value.  We  shall 
not  trouble  ourselves  to  look  up  the  fragments  of  the  six  water-pots  which 
were  shown  to  me  long  ago,  nor  any  other  fabulous  antiquities  of  the  place. 
Here,  at  this  well,  I  always  find  a  troop  of  bold  but  good-looking  girls,  like 
those  of  Nazareth.  If  this  were  the  Cana  of  the  New  Testament,  the  servants 
doubtless  drew  water  from  this  identical  fountain,  for  the  village  has  no 
other. 

As  we  cannot  now  turn  aside  to  visit  the  Kana  on  the  other  side  of  the  K&ni  «i 
Buttauf,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  my  ride  thither  on  a  former  occasion.  JellL 
We  obtained  our  guide  from  this  village,  and,  as  they  are  hunters,  and  familiar 
with  every  acre  of  this  region,  they  are  the  best  that  can  be  procured.  Where 
the  vale  of  Kefr  Kenna  unites  with  the  plain  of  Tur'an  is  a  veiy  ancient  ruin, 
called  Jiftah  (or  Geftah).  This,  I  suspect,  is  the  site  of  the  Gath-hepher 
mentioned  by  Jerome  as  being  two  miles  east  of  Sephoris,  on  the  way  to 
Tiberias.  A  respectable  tradition  makes  this  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet 
Jonah.  His  tomb  is  now  shown  by  the  Moslems  of  this  neighbourhood  at 
Meshhed,  on  a  hill  a  little  to  the  south  of  it.  This  Jiftah,  with  the  curious 
addition  of  the  article  el,  is  the  name  of  the  important  bounding  valley,  re- 
peatedly mentioned  by  Joshua,1  between  Zebulun  and  Asher,  and  it  is  the 
only  place  that  now  bears  that  name.   It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  long 
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part    valley  of  Turban,  which  stretches  from  above  Tiberias  westward  into  the 
Buttauf,  and  thence  south-west,  under  the  name  of  Nehar  el  MSlSk,  down  to 
the  Kishon,  at  the  base  of  Can  a  el,  and  there  the  boundaries  of  the  two  tribes 
might  meet,  for  both  extended  to  CanneL   I  have  the  impression,  therefore, 
that  this  is  in  reality  the  valley  of  Jiphthah ;  and  as  that  part  of  it  which 
Plain  of    spreads  out  into  the  Bttttauf  was  doubtless  the  great  plain  of  Zebidun,  a  new 
z«buiun.   ijoa  gtmck  me  while  exploring  it,  as  to  the  proper  punctuation  (if  you  choose) 
of  that  remarkable  prophecy  concerning  the  great  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness that  rose  on  Zebulun  and  NaphtalL  Nazareth,  Kefir  Kenna,  Kami,  and 
all  the  regions  adjacent,  where  our  Lord  lived,  and  where  he  commenced  his 
ministry,  and  by  his  miracles  "  manifested  forth  his  glory,"  were  within  the 
limits  of  Zebulun ;  but  Capernaum,  Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida  were  in  Naph- 
talL  It  was  this  latter  tribe  that  was  "  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan, 
Galilee  of  the  GentUes."1  Zebidun  did  not  touch  the  Sea  of  Galilee  at  any 
point,  but  the  territories  of  these  two  tribes  met  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  Bttttauf,  not  far  from  Kana,  and  within  these  two  tribes  thus  united  our 
Lord  passed  nearly  the  whole  of  his  wonderful  life.   To  others  there  may  not 
appear  to  be  much  in  these  remarks,  and  yet  the  facts,  as  they  came  out  clear 
and  distinct  during  my  ride  round  the  "  plain  of  Zebulun,"  seemed  to  me  to 
add  a  beautiful  corroboration  of  the  ancient  prophecy  and  promise. 
The  nut-      But  let  this  pass.   Crossing  the  plain  of  Tur'an  toward  the  north-west,  we 
Uut       followed  the  stream  which  drains  off  the  water  into  the  Bttttauf.   It  is  called 
Jerruban,  and  was  on  that  day  a  boisterous  brook,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
heavy  rain  that,  in  spite  of  Mackintoshes  and  umbrellas,  was  soaking  us  to 
the  skin,  from  head  to  foot   In  an  hour  from  Kefr  Kenna  we  came  to  Rttni- 
maneh,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Bttttauf.   This,  no  doubt,  marks  the  site  of 
Rimmon   the  ancient  Rimmon  that  belonged  to  Zebulun.2  Between  it  and  Seffurieh 
^*bu"    is  a  ruin  called  Rum— the  Ruma,  I  suppose,  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  the 
birth-place  of  two  of  his  heroes  of  Jotapata.3  The  hills  around  the  Bttttauf, 
east,  north,  and  west,  are  wild,  picturesque,  and  crowded  with  ancient  ruins, 
some  of  them  with  old  columns,  as  at  Em  el  'Aiuud  and  at  Sur,  west  and 
north-west  of  HtttUn.   The  day  we  crossed  the  Bttttauf  the  eastern  half  of  it 
was  a  lake,  and  the  path  from  Rttmmaneh  to  Kana  led  through  the  oozy, 
spongy  end  of  it.   It  was  the  most  nervous  ride  I  ever  made.   For  two  miles 
the  horses  waded  through  mud  and  water  to  the  knees,  along  a  path  less  than 
two  feet  wide,  which  had  been  tramped  down  to  a  consistency  sufficient  to 
arrest  the  sinking  foot  for  a  moment ;  but  if  the  careless  or  jaded  nag  stepped 
elsewhere,  he  sank  instantly  into  a  quivering  quagmire.   After  several  adven- 
tures of  this  sort,  we  "  came  to  land"  just  at  the  foot  of  Kana. 

Leaving  our  tired  animals  to  rest  and  crop  the  grass  and  shrubs,  we  ran 
eagerly  up  and  down  the  hill  on  which  the  village  was  built  It  faces  the 
south-east,  and  rises  boldly  from  the  margiu  of  the  Bttttaut   The  hill  itself 
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is  nearly  isolated.  Wady  Jefat  comes  down  to,  and  then  along  the  south-  cHipria 
western  lose  of  it,  and  another  deep  ravine  cuts  it  off  from  the  general  range  XXYI1L 
on  the  north  and  north-east,  and  it  is  thus  made  to  stand  out  like  a  huge 

The  houses  were  built  of  limestone,  cut  and  laid  up  after  the  fashion  still 
common  in  this  region,  and  some  of  them  may  have  been  inhabited  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  There  are  many  ancient  cisterns  about  it,  and  fragments 
of  water-jars  in  abundance,  and  both  reminded  us  of  the  "  beginning  of 
miracles."1  Some  of  my  companions  gathered  bite  of  these  water-jars  as 
mementoes— witnesses  they  could  hardly  be,  for  those  of  the  narrative  were  of 
done,  while  these  were  baked  earth. 

There  is  not  now  a  habitable  house  in  the  humble  village  where  our  blessed  it» 
Lord  sanctioned,  by  his  presence  and  miraculous  assistance,  the  all-important  Uo0, 
and  world-wide  institution  of  marriage.  This  is  a  very  curious  fact,  and  might  it*  con- 
suggest  a  whole  chapter  of  most  instructive  reflections.   It  is  a  sort  of  divine  JJJJ"^" 
law  of  development  to  hide  away  the  beginnings  of  things  the  most  momentous  rbge. 
in  some  almost  undiscovcrable  point  This  is  an  example.  Innumerable 
nullioiis  in  their  happiest  hours  have  had  their  thoughts  and  hearts  directed 
to  Kana.   Poor  little  lonely  thing !  the  proudest  cities  on  earth  might  envy 
your  lot.  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  a  thousand  other  names  may  be  for- 
gotten, but  not  Cana  of  Galilee.   It  may  even  come  to  pass  that  Paris,  Lon- 
don, and  New  York  will  be  dropped  out  of  mind,  and  their  very  sites  be  lost ; 
but  to  the  end  of  time,  and  to  the  end  of  the  world,  whenever  and  wherever 
there  shall  be  the  voice  of  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom,  then  and  there 
will  Cana  of  Galilee  be  remembered.   Some  names  we  pronounce  with  honour, 
some  with  shame  and  sorrow,  many  with  cold  indifference,  but  Cana  will 
ever  mingle  in  the  song  of  the  happy,  to  symbolize  the  peace  and  purity  of 
domestic  happiness — the  bliss  of  wedded  love. 

Kana  is  not  only  deserted  itself,  but  so  wild  is  the  immediate  neighbour-  wudn 
hood,  that  it  is  the  favourite  huntin^-crround  of  the  Kefr  Kennits.  Ibrahim,  our  ,  , 
guide,  had  shot  a  large  leopard  among  its  broken  houses  only  a  week  previous  bout  hood 
to  our  visit.  He  had  been  hunting  wild  boar  in  Wady  Jefat;  and  up  this 
wady  we  next  proceeded  in  search  of  Jotapata.  It  took  just  half  an  hour  to 
ride  from  Kana  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Jefat,  which  Mr.  Schultz  first 
identified  with  the  site  of  that  far-famed  castle.  It  is  therefore  about  two 
miles  west  of  Kana.  The  path  is  in  the  bed  of  Wady  Jefat,  and  is  easy 
enough  for  a  single  horseman,  but  it  would  be  quite  impracticable  for  an  army ; 
and  this  agrees  well  with  the  description  of  Josephus.  The  sides  and  lateral 
ravines,  of  which  there  are  many,  are  covered  with  a  thick  jungle  of  oak  cop- 
pice—the very  best  haunt  for  the  wild  boar,  and  wild  Arabs  too.  We,  however, 
*aw  nothing  more  formidable  than  a  jackal. 

From  the  nature  of  the  place  and  its  surroundings,  Jotapata  could  never 
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part  have  been  anything  much  more  respectable  than  a  retreat  for  robbers.  What- 
"•  ever  appears  greater  than  this  in  the  account  must  be  put  down  to  the  imagina- 
tion or  the  ivtcuiity  of  the  historian.  Tho  wadies  about  it  are  neither  deeper 
nor  more  savage  than  scores  of  other  wadies  in  Galilee,  and  Gamala  was  vastly 
more  difficult  to  attack.  The  absence  of  fortifications  on  the  top  of  Jefit  can 
easily  be  explained.  The  original  works  were  ephemeral,  extemporized  for 
the  emergency,  and  built  of  the  soft  cretaceous  rock  of  the  place,  and  being 
demolished  and  deserted,  they  would  crumble  into  just  such  rubbish  as  now 
covers  the  extreme  edges  of  the  rock.  There  are  a  few  caves  and  old  cistern* 
about  it,  quite  sufficient  for  the  story  reduced,  as  this,  above  all  others  in 
Josephus,  ought  to  be.  He  manifestly  intended  to  rest  his  fame  as  a  warrior 
upon  the  defence  of  Jotapata,  and  with  this  idea  to  stimulate  his  pen,  there  is 
scarcely  any  conceivable  length  of  exaggeration  to  which  he  would  not  go.1 
Naaareth.  But  there  lies  Nazareth  in  its  pretty  vale,  and  I  leave  you  to  walk  or  ride 
down  these  slippery  paths  as  you  prefer,  and  to  enjoy  in  silence  your  own  re- 
flections, which  must  be  far  more  impressive  than  any  words  of  mine. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


NAZARETH. 


View  of 
Natnreth. 


Ita  early  obscurity. 
Recent  Increase. 
Memorable  upota 

Mount  Tabor— the  Trantfl  (juration. 


Sluera — Jael—  Deborah. 

The  NalL 

Butter. 

A  weekly  Ikir. 
Descent  to  the  Jordan. 

The  panther. 

Deborteh. 

Nain. 


The  Klshon. 
En-gannlm. 
Battle-fleld  of  Barak. 
Harotheth. 
Kingdom  of  Jabln. 
Heber  the  Kenlte. 


"  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?   Come  and  see,"  a* 

Philip  said  to  Nathanael. 

Why  not  ?  It  appeared  really  charming  last  night  as  we  came  down  the 
mountain  from  the  north-east  with  the  grateful  shadows  of  evening  falliu; 
softly  around  it.  The  vale  is  small,  certainly,  but  then  the  different  twdliw* 
of  the  surrounding  hills  give  the  idea  df  repose  and  protection ;  and,  for  my 
part,  I  would  infinitely  prefer  to  have  the  home  of  Mary  and  her  divine  Son 
in  such  a  quiet  seclusion,  than  to  be  obliged  to  force  my  way  to  it  through  the 
dust,  and  confusion,  and  hard  worldliness  of  any  crowded  city. 
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I  most  emphatically  accord  with  that  opinion,  or  rather  feeling;  and  there  chapter 
Is  a  sort  of  latent  beauty  and  appropriateness  in  the  arrangement  by  which  xx,x- 
He  who  made  all  thing*  out  of  nothing  should  himself  come  forth  to  the  world  iti  obtcu- 
out  of  a  place  that  /tad  no  history.   The  idea  here  tempts  one  to  linger  upon  rt*7 
it  and  expatiate,  but  this  would  throw  us  quite  off  our  present  track,  which  c*nt 
is  to  go  "  round  about"  and  describe  this  city  of  Nazareth  and  her  nt 


It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  this  place,  dearest  to  the  Christian  heart  of 
ail  on  earth  except  Jerusalem,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  nor 
even  by  Josephus,  who  was  himself  on  every  side  of  it,  and  names  the  villages 
all  about  it,  but  seems  yet  totally  ignorant  of  its  existence.   It  was  probably  a 
very  small  hamlet,  hid  away  in  this  narrow  vale,  and  of  no  political  import- 
ance whatever.  And  so  far  as  its  subsequent  history  can  be  gathered  from 
Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  other  ancient  records,  it  never  rose  to  distinction  until 
the  time  of  the  Crusades.   It  was  then  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  but  long 
after  this  it  was  an  insignificant  village,  and  remained  such  through  many  a 
dark  age  of  lawless  violence.   Within  the  last  hundred  years,  however,  it  has 
gradually  grown  in  size  and  risen  into  importance,  until  it  has  become  the 
chief  town  of  this  district.   It  is  now  larger  and  more  prosperous  than  in  any  iu  rite 
former  period  in  its  history,  and  is  still  enlarging.  The  present  population  wlthlD  '** 
must  exceed  three  thousand.  But  it  can  never  become  a  great  city.  The  posi- 
tion is  not  favourable,  and  there  is  a  distressing  want  of  water.   Even  at  this 
early  season  there  is  an  incessant  contest  for  a  jar  of  it  around  this  Fountain  of 
the  "Annunciation,"  which  is  the  only  one  in  the  village.    The  present  Present 
growth  of  Nazareth  is  mainly  owing  to  the  unchecked  inroads  of  the  Arabs  P0^mlou•■ 
from  beyond  Jordan,  which  has  rendered  it  unsafe  to  reside  in  Beisan  and  on 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.   Most  of  the  villages  have  been  recently  de- 
serted, and  this  work  of  destruction  is  still  going  on  ;  and  the  villagers  from 
the  plains  are  here  in  Nazareth,  at  Jennin,  and  still  further  in  toward  the 
sea-board.    Should  a  strong  government  again  drive  these  Arabs  over  the 
Jordan,  the  population  and  importance  of  Nazareth  would  decline  at  once.  It 
must,  however,  always  be  a  spot  sacred  to  the  whole  Christian  world,  for  here 
our  blessed  Saviour  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  while  on  eartlu  But 
what  a  profound  silence  rests  upon  those  thirty  years  of  mysterious  existence ! 
We  only  know  that  here  the  child  Jesus  grew  up  from  infancy  to  childhood 
and  youth,  increasing  in  stature  as  other  children  do,  and  in  knowledge,  and 
in  favour  both  with  God  and  man,  as  none  ever  have  done.    Here,  too,  he 
spent  the  years  of  his  ripening  manhood  in  humble  labours  and  in  sinless  com- 
munion with  God.   How  natural  the  desire  to  lift  the  veil  that  shrouds  all  this 
period  in  impenetrable  darkness !   Hence  the  spurious  "  Gospel  of  the  Infancy 
of  Christ,"  stuffed  with  puerile  or  profane  fables. 

Let  any  one,  curious  to  see  what  weak,  uninspired  man  makes  of  the  history 
of  Jesus,  turn  to  the  "  First  and  Second  Gospels  of  the  Infancy,"  or  the  "  Gospel 
according  to  Nicodemus/'  and  he  will  be  devoutly  thankful  to  know  that  they 
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part  are  miserable  forgeries,  so  foolish  that  they  are  rejected  by  all ;  and  so  far 
"•  from  desiring  to  have  the  veil  which  covers  the  early  life  of  the  incomi»reheii- 
sible  God-man  lifted,  he  will  adore  the  wisdom  and  the  kindness  tliat  has  thus 
concealed  what  we  could  not  rightly  appreciate  nor  even  understand.  Infinite 
wisdom  decided  tliat  it  was  not  well  to  encourage  such  inquiries,  and  has  taken 
effectual  care  that  they  should  never  be  answered.  There  remain*  but  one 
acknowledged  anecdote  of  his  life  during  all  these  years.  And  further,  I  am 
most  happy  to  believe  that  there  is  not  a  fragment  of  the  ancient  Nazareth 
itself  which  can  be  identified.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  eveiy  stone  of  the 
small  hamlet  where  the  Saviour  of  the  world  spent  so  many  years  has  long  ago 
dissolved  back  into  the  white  marl  of  the  hills  from  which  it  was  quarried. 
This  kind  of  rock  disintegrates  with  great  rapidity ;  and  as  the  place  was  often 
almost  or  quite  destroyed  and  forsaken,  the  soft  stones  thus  exposed  ¥ould 
not  last  fifty  years. 

No  an-       Well,  thus  I  would  have  it  I  Mke  to  feel  assured  that  the  church  of  the 
remain*    annunciation,  the  cave,  the  kitchen  of  Mary,  the  workshop  of  Joseph,  the  din- 
of  Na-     ingAahle  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  the  synagogue  where  he  read  the  pro- 
**reUu     phet  Isaiah,  and  the  precipice  down  which  his  enraged  fellow-villagers  were 
determined  to  cast  him  headlong,  as  now  shown,  are  all  fabulous,  apocryphal, 
and  have  no  claims  to  my  veneration  or  even  respect    The  eye  rests  on 
nothing  with  which  our  Lord  was  familiar  except  his  own  glorious  works. 
These  remain  the  same.   This  narrow  vale,  on  the  aide  of  which  the  village 
is  built,  climbing  up  the  steep  mountain  back  of  It,  is  very  much  now  what  it 
was  then.  To  this  fountain  the  young  Jesus  came  for  water  just  as  these  fine 
healthy  children  now  do  with  their  "  pitchers,"  Shut  in  on  all  sides  by  four- 
teen swelling  eminences  on  the  circling  mountains,  as  Dr.  Richardson  connts 
them,  Nazareth  must  have  been  always,  as  at  present,  very  hot,  particularly 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day.   It  was  also  wanting  in  prospects  and  distant 
views.   Hence,  no  doubt,  our  Saviour  would  often  climb  to  the  top  of  this 
western  hill,  which  rises  at  least  five  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
wady.   There  he  could  behold  the  distant  sea.  and  breathe  its  fresh  breeze. 
From  thence,  too,  his  eyo  would  rove  delighted  over  a  vast  expanse  of  sacred 
scenery.   We  can  do  the  same,  and  in  the  doing  of  it  hold-converse  with  his 
spirit,  and  enjoy  what  he  enjoyed,  without  one  doubt  to  trouble  or  one  fable 
of  meddling  monk  to  disturb.   Let  this  suffice.   Qod  does  not  admit  imperti- 
nent curiosity  behind  the  veil  of  his  own  privacy. 
Neigh-       Of  places  which  immediately  surround  Nazareth  little  need  be  said,  because 
bowing    fow  0f  tnem  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  or  have  ever  risen  to  any  distinction. 
Ntuu-eth.  Tabor,  and  Deburieh,  and  Ksalis,  En-dor  and  Nain,  we  shall  visit  hereafter. 
Yafa  here,  to  the  south-west  two  miles,  is  the  Japhia  of  Zebnlun.  Sem- 
mania,  mentioned  along  with  it,  is  in  the  same  great  oak  woods  two  or  three 
miles  still  further  west   Josephus  also  mentions  Jibbata  in  the  plain  south  of 
Scmm&nia.   Sefurieh,  the  Scphoris  which  figures  so  largely  in  Josephus  and 
during  the  Crusades  -the  Diociesaria  of  the  Romans  and  the  Fathers—  is  about 
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five  miles  to  the  north-west  The  fine  fountains  south  of  Sefurieh,  the  more  ohaptkr 
valuable  for  their  rarity  in  this  region,  have  witnessed  many  a  contest  between  XXIX- 
Crusader  and  Saracen,  as  it  was  a  favourite  camp-ground  for  both.  Though 
it  was  an  important  city  for  several  centuries  after  the  advent  of  Christ,  as 
appears  abundantly  from  Josephus  and  Roman  authors,  and  had  coins  struck 
with  its  name,  yet  it  owes  its  celebrity  mostly  to  the  tradition  that  Joachim 
and  Anna,  the  supposed  parents  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  resided  there.  It  is  now 
a  considerable  village,  and  flourishing  for  this  region.  The  ruins  of  a  castle, 
probably  built  by  the  Crusaders,  may  still  la  seen  on  the  lull  above  it ;  and 
other  remains,  more  ancient,  are  below  on  the  west  side.  The  latter  may  have 
belonged  to  a  church  or  convent  of  the  middle  ages.  The  place  is  favourably 
situated,  being  nearly  half  way  between  Acre  and  Tiberias,  with  the  fat  and  fertile 
Buttauf  on  the  north,  the  long  vale  of  Turban  east,  and  the  magnificent  oak 
glades  for  many  miles  to  the  south,  west,  and  north-west.  The  inhabitants 
are  not  the  most  complacent  to  strangers,  and  I  have  never  liked  to  spend  the 
night  there. 

'SOth.  You  have  been  making  good  use  of  this  bright  morning,  I  suppose,  for 
you  left  the  tent  at  an  early  hour  ? 

I  went  at  the  call  of  the  bell,  and  heard  the  monks  say  mass  in  their  Chapel  of 
"  Chapel  of  the  Annunciation."   The  organ  and  the  chant  were  quite  affecting  ^uncl*P 
in  this  strange  land  and  sacred  place  at  early  dawn.   But  I  have  little  satis- 
faction in  looking  at  shrines  in  which  I  have  no  faith,  or  in  examining  the 
cells  of  monks,  for  whose  institutions  and  characters  I  entertain  very  little 
respect.   The  convent  appeared  to  me  more  like  a  castle  than  a  house  of 
prayer  ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  none  too  strong  to  keep  out  Arab  robbers.  Issuing 
through  its  iron  gates,  I  strolled  away  in  search  of  the  Precipice  of  "  Precipi-  Mount  of 
tation  ; "  and,  were  it  not  so  far  from  the  village,  I  should  acquiesce  in  it  at  ^edpi- 
once,  for  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  murderous  purpose  which  animated  the  tation* 
townsmen  of  our  Lord.   My  guide  pointed  out  a  small  ruin  much  nearer  the 
precipice,  where,  he  said,  the  village  was  originally  built ;  and  this,  if  one 
could  place  confidence  in  the  tradition,  would  relieve  the  difficulty  as  to  dis- 
tance.  I  rather  suspect,  however,  that  the  bold  cliff  which  overhangs  the 
Esdraelon  was  selected  because  of  its  striking  appearance,  and  the  grand  pro- 
spect which  it  commands. 

On  my  way  back  through  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  I  found  precipices 
enough  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  narrative  in  Luke.1  Most  of  them,  it 
is  true,  appear  to  be  partly  artificial,  but  doubtless  there  were  some  of  the 
same  sort  in  ancient  days.  I  stopped  also  at  the  Fountain  of  the  Annunciation,  Fountain 
according  to  the  Greek  tradition,  and,  among  other  things,  attempted  to  pur-  «f  Annun- 
chaae  one  of  those  singular  rolls  of  old  coins  which  the  •girls  of  Nazareth  bind 
wound  their  foreheads  and  cheeks  ;  but  I  could  not  succeed  in  my  negotia- 
tion, for  they  refused  to  sell  at  any  price.   Most  travellers  speak  of  the  beauty 
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part    of  these  girls,  and  not  altogether  without  reason.    To  me,  however,  they 

appear  unusually  l»old,  and  their  obvious  want  of  modesty  greatly  depreciates 
Gins  of  their  good  looks.  I  fear  that  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Nazareth 
Nazareth.  0f  this  day  might  lead  me  to  ask  the  very  question  of  Nathanael,  and  therefore 

I  am  ready  and  quite  willing  to  prosecute  our  pilgrimage. 
Route.        The  only  preliminary  is  breakfast,  and  that  has  been  waiting  for  half 

an  hour.   We  send  the  tents  to  Sulam,  and  go  thitlier  ourselves  by  way  of 

Tabor. 


TABOR. 

March  30th. 

It  is  about  five  miles  nearly  due  east  to  the  north-western  base  of  Tabor, 
whence  only  it  can  be  ascended  on  horseback.  The  road  winds  over  the  hills, 
and  down  a  long  wady  to  the  plain,  a  short  distance  north  of  Deb&rieh.  We, 
however,  shall  not  follow  the  valley,  but  keep  round  further  north,  and  come 
upon  the  mount  from  the  great  oak  woods  which  lie  between  it  and  Sejera. 
On  one  occasion  I  went  directly  up  from  Debuxieh  with  my  aneroid,  and  found 
iieit'titof  the  ascent  from  Ksdraelon  to  be  thirteen  hundred  and  forty-five  feet.  I 
lttbor'  had  formerly  made  the  base  of  the  mountain  about  four  hundred  feet  higher 
than  the  Bay  of  Acre,  and  the  entire  elevation,  therefore,  is  not  far  from 
eighteen  hundred  feet.  The  southern  face  of  Tabor  is  limestone  rock,  nearly 
naked ;  but  the  northern  is  clothed  to  the  top  with  a  forest  of  oak  and  tere- 
binth, mingled  with  the  beautiful  mock-orange  (Syringa).  The  road  (if  road 
it  may  be  called)  winds  up  tlirough  them,  and,  notwithstanding  the  experi- 
ence of  other  travellers,  I  have  always  found  it  difficult,  and  in  certain  parts 
actually  dangerous. 

The  mount  is  entirely  comivosed  of  cretaceous  limestone,  as  are  the  hills  west 
and  north  of  it ;  but  all  to  the  east  is  volcanic.  I  have  never  seen  a  picture  of 
it  that  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  although  every  artist  who  comes  in  sight  of  it 
is  sure  to  take  a  sketch.  Their  views  differ  widely,  owing  mainly  to  the  points 
whence  they  arc  taken.  Seen  from  the  south  or  north,  Tabor  describes  nearly 
an  arc  of  a  great  circle  ;  from  the  east  it  is  a  broad  truncated  cone,  rounded 
off  at  the  top  ;  from  the  west  it  is  wedge-shaped,  rising  to  a  moderate  height? 
iu  form,  above  the  neighbouring  hills.  Its  true  figure  is  an  elongated  oval,  the  longi- 
tudinal diameter  running  nearly  east  and  west.  The  most  impressive  view, 
perhaps,  is  from  the  plain  between  it  and  En-dor. 

Esdraelon  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage,  not  from  the  summit,  but  from, 
a  projecting  terrace  some  four  hundred  feet  above  Debftrieh.  It  appears  like* 
one  vast  carpet  thrown  back  to  the  hills  of  Samaria  and  the  foot  of  CarroeL 
In  variety  of  patterns  and  richness  of  colours  it  is  not  equalled  by  anything  ia 
vi~ir  from  this  country.  Both  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  are  visibly 
Tubm.  ft.om  a  point  near  the  summit,  the  former  to  the  north-west,  and  the  latter  on 
the  north-east.   The  Dead  Sea,  however,  cannot  be  seen  from  any  part  of 
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Tabor,  and  those  who  have  made  the  statement  were  probably  deceived  by  the  cmirx* 
silvery  haze  which  fills  the  ghor  of  the  Jordan  in  that  direction.  There  is 
often  an  actual  mirage,  which  would  mislead  any  one  who  had  not  previously 
examined  the  point  on  a  day  unperplexed  by  these  phenomena.  And  now  for 
this  exciting  and  romantic  climb.  I  will  lead  the  way,  and  leave  you  to  your 
own  meditations,  with  the  hint  to  look  well  to  your  horse,  lest  you  change 
romance  to  tragedy  before  we  get  up. 

Here  we  are  on  the  top  of  Tabor !  Let  us  breathe  our  tired  animals  beneath  Snmmii 
this  fine  old  oak  at  the  entrance  into  the  fortress.  You  observe  that  a  fosse*  ofTrtl'ur- 
once  protected  the  wall  on  all  this  part  of  the  summit,  because  it  is  less  pre- 
cipitous than  elsewhere.  This  narrow  plot  on  the  north  side,  I  suppose,  was 
levelled  into  its  present  shape  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  city,  for 
gardens,  or  to  make  a  hippodrome  and  parade-ground.  South  of  tlus  a  rocky 
ridge  rises  some  fifty  feet  higher,  and  the  entire  summit  was  surrounded  by  a 
heavy  wall,  strengthened  with  towers  at  suitable  distances,  and  further 
defended  by  a  ditch  when  needed.  These  works  are  obviously  of  very  different 
ages,  and  history  not  only  accounts  for,  but  demands  them.  There  was  a 
town  here,  and  no  doubt  fortified,  at  or  before  the  time  of  Joshua.  Here  its  hit- 
Barak  and  Deborah  assembled  the  thousands  of  Naphtali  to  attack  Siscra.  t0I7* 
And  Tabor  is  never  lost  sight  of  either  by  Hebrew  historian  or  poet.  It 
has,  therefore,  a  story  many  times  too  long  for  us  to  repeat — Canaanitish, 
Jewish,  Gncco-Macedonian,  Roman,  Christian,  Saracenic,  Frank,  and  Turk. 
Parts  of  these  fortifications  are  doubtless  Jewish,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  various  ages  of  architecture  with  certainty.  Nothing  remains 
now  but  a  confused  mass  of  broken  walls,  towers,  vaults,  cisterns,  and  houses, 
some  of  which  indicate  the  sites  of  the  convents  and  churches  erected  by  the 
Crusaders.  The  Greek  Church  has  recently  fitted  up,  with  the  assistance  of 
Russian  gold,  two  or  three  vaults  here  on  the  left,  as  a  chapel  and  residence 
of  the  solitary  priest  and  keeper— a  foreign  monk,  whose  appearance  is  not 
over-saintly,  nor  his  cell  particularly  sweet.  Both  it  and  the  chapel  smelt  of 
arrack  the  last  time  I  was  here,  and  the  red  eyes  and  bloated  countenance  of 
the  priest  did  not  indicate  "total  abstinence."  The  Latin  monks  from 
Nazareth  also  celebrate  mass  here  on  certain  festivals.  I  once  saw  a  largo 
procession  with  drums  and  cymbals,  singing  and  clapping  hands,  and  the 
indispensable  roar  of  muskets,  set  out  from  that  town  to  keep  the  Feast  of  the 
Transfiguration  here  at  these  forsaken  shrines. 

Do  you  suppose  that  this  is  the  scene  of  that  stupendous  event?  I  see  it  The  Tun*, 
called  in  question  by  many  modern  tourists  and  critics.  figuration. 

If  I  hesitate  to  admit  the  claims  of  Tabor  to  the  honour  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, it  is  not  from  anything  in  the  mount  itself.  No  more  noble  or  appro- 
priate theatre  for  such  a  glorious  manifestation  could  be  found  or  desired. 
Nor  does  the  fact  that  there  may  have  been  a  village  on  the  top  at  that  time 
present  any  difficulty.  There  are  many  secluded  and  densely  wooded  terraces 
on  the  north  and  north-east  sides  admirably  adapted  to  the  scenes  of  the  Trans- 
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part  figuration.  I  have  been  delighted  to  wander  through  some  of  them,  and 
"•  certainly  regretted  that  my  early  faith  in  this  site  had  been  disturbed  by 
prying  critics ;  and,  after  reading  all  that  they  have  advanced  against  the 
current  tradition,  I  am  not  fully  convinced.  You  can  examine  this  vexed 
question  at  your  leisure,  and  have  as  good  a  right  to  form  an  independent 
opinion  on  it  as  anybody  else,  for  all  that  is  known  about  it  is  found  in 
Matthew  xvii.,  Mark  ix.,  and  Luke  ix.,  which  you  can  see  at  a  glance  contain 
nothing  very  decisive  against  the  claims  of  Tabor.  The  topographical  indica- 
tions are  very  uncertain  and  obscure, 
vie*  from  But  however  we  may  dispose  of  this  question,  Tabor  will  always  be  a  place 
of  great  interest.  Its  remarkable  shape  and  striking  position  would  attract 
admiration  in  any  country,  and  the  magnificent  prospect  from  the  top  wJl 
always  draw  pilgrims  and  tourists  thither.  I  have  climbed  to  it  many  times, 
and  shall  certainly  repeat  my  visits  whenever  I  pass  this  way.  It  is  from 
Tabor  that  one  gets  the  best  general  view  of  central  Palestine,  and  especially 
of  the  rise  and  direction  of  the  different  water  courses  by  which  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraelon  is  drained.  In  common  with  others,  I  have  carefully  sought  the 
summit-level  of  this  part  of  the  plain,  and,  until  lately,  without  entire  success. 
In  ray  youthful  days  I  was  familiar  with  old  maps  which  made  the  Kishon 
runs  in  a  broad,  straight  canal,  from  the  Bay  of  Acre  to  the  Jordan.  Of 
course  this  is  absurd  in  itself,  and  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  well-ascer- 
tained fact  that  the  Jordan  east  of  Tabor  is  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  lower 
than  the  Mediterranean.  The  old  tradition,  however,  is  not  without  a  sem- 
blance of  fact  to  rest  upon.  I  once  went  directly  across  from  Deburieh  to  Nain, 
which  you  see  to  the  south-west  of  us  about  four  miles,  on  the  slope  of  Jebel 
ed  Duhy.  Between  these  two  villages  the  plain  is  so  perfectly  level  that  1 
could  not  determine  the  exact  line  where  the  water  would  flow  east,  and  where 
west,  nor  could  the  eye  detect  the  slope  either  way  except  at  a  considerable 
distance.  An  immense  amount  of  water  descends  in  winter  from  these  oak- 
clad  hills  north  and  west  of  Tabor,  and  enters  the  plain  between  Ksalis  and 
Deburieh.  It  might  well  happen,  therefore,  that  this  flat  space  would  be  » 
flooded  that  a  part  would  find  its  way  westward  to  the  Kishon,  and  another 
part  descend  along  the  base  of  Tabor  into  Wady  Shcrrar,  and  thence  into 
the  Jordan.  And  this  it  actually  does,  as  I  have  clearly  proved  this  winter. 
Being  detained  in  Nazareth  by  a  very  heavy  storm,  our  company  set  out,  dur- 
ing a  temporary  lull,  for  agallop  to  En-dor  and  Nain.  Descending  to  the  plain  at 
Ksalis  by  the  most  frightful  of  all  ridable  paths,  we  struck  out  into  Esdraelou 
direct  for  En-dor,  and,  of  course,  the  path  led  diagonally  across  toward  the 
south-east  It  was  all  flooded  with  water,  and  spongy  enough ;  but  my  search 
ended  in  palpable  certainty.  All  the  water  that  came  foaming  of  these  kxlU 
east  of  Ksalis  ran  directly  for  this  Wady  Sherrar,  and  no  mistake ;  while  all 
west  of  that  village  (and  there  was  plenty  of  it)  flowed  without  hesitation  t^tt- 
icard  to  the  Kishon.  So,  also,  the  drainings  of  Jebel  ed  Duhy  from  about 
En-dor  went  to  the  Sherrar  and  the  Jordan,  while  those  to  the  west  of  it 
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joined  the  Kishon.  A  line  drawn  from  Ksalis  to  En-dor,  therefore,  passes  en  a  ptkr 
directly  along  the  summit -level  between  the  Kishon  and  the  Sherrar.  XXIX> 
The  Wady  Jalud,  however,  on  the  other  side  of  Jebel  ed  Duhy,  extends  The 
much  further  to  the  west  than  this,  draining  the  central  part  of  Esdraelon  *w»on. 
into  the  valley  of  Jezreel  from  about  Fulleh.   These  two  streams,  the  Jalud  The  Juttd 
and  the  Kishon,  therefore,  overlap  one  another  for  many  miles,  the  arms  of 
the  latter,  north  and  south  of  Jezreel,  carrying  the  waters  from  the  mountains 
to  the  Mediterranean,  while  the  Jalud  takes  those  from  the  centre  into  the 
Jordan.   The  winter  torrents,  which  come  down  from  the  regions  of  Jelbftn 
east  of  Jenin,  are  the  most  distant  branches  of  the  Kishon ;  but  the  most  dis- 
tant perennial  *owrc*  of  this  famous  river  is  the  Fountain  of  Jenin  itself—  the  En-  En.gms- 
gannim  (Fountain  of  Gardens)  given  to  Issachar  by  Joshua.1  This  is  reinforced  nUn- 
on  its  way  westward  by  the  waters  of  Lejjun,  and  many  other  rivulets  from 
the  hills  of  Samaria  and  wadies  of  Carmel,  and  also  from  springs  and  marshes 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  itself;  but  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  keep 
the  river  running  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  I  have  crossed  the  bed  of 
the  Kishou  (even  after  it  enters  the  plain  of  Acre)  in  the  early  part  of  April, 
when  it  was  quite  dry.   The  truth  is,  that  the  strictly  permanent  Kishon  is 
one  of  the  shortest  rivers  in  the  world.   You  will  find  the  source  in  the  vast 
fountains  called  Sa'adiyeh,  not  more  than  three  miles  east  of  Ilaifa.  They 
Mow  out  from  the  very  roots  of  Carmel,  almost  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  and  the 
water  is  brackish.   They  form  a  deep,  broad  stream  at  once,  which  creeps 
sluggishly  through  an  impracticable  marsh  to  the  sea;  and  it  is  this  stream 
which  the  traveller  crosses  on  the  shore.   Of  course,  it  is  largely  swollen  dur- 
ing the  great  rains  of  winter  by  the  longer  river  from  the  interior.   It  is  thm 
much  easier  to  find  than  to  get  over.   I  once  crossed  diagonally  through  the 
lower  part  of  Esdraelon  from  Scmmunia  to  Wady  Kttsab,  and  had  no  little 
trouble  with  its  bottomless  mire  and  tangled  grass. 

I  have  described  thus  minutely  this  noble  plain  and  "ancient  river," 
partly  because  I  have  nowhere  met  with  a  good  and  correct  account  of  them, 
and  partly  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  intelligible  conversation  about  some  of 
those  Biblical  scenes  in  which  they  figure  most  largely.  I,  of  course,  refer  to 
the  battle  of  Barak,  the  sacrifice  of  Elijah,  and  the  slaughter  of  Baal's  priests 
at  the  Kishon. 

Is  the  battle-field  of  Barak  visible  from  here? 

Very  distinctly.   On  the  border  of  the  plain  to  the  south-west  you  can  dis-  B«ttie- 
tinguish  the  bold  artificial  Tell  el  Mutsellim,  near  Lejjun,  the  Megiddo  of  the  flcW  <* 
Bible.   South-cast  of  it  is  a  village  called  Te'ennukh,  the  Taanach  of  Judges.  B*rak* 
Below  these  two,  on  the  plain,  the  host  of  Siscra  was  encamped.  Barak, 
accompanied  by  the  heroic  Deborah,  was  where  we  now  are,  with  their  ten 
thousand  courageous  Naphtalites  from  Kedesh.   On  the  morning  of  that 
eventful  day,  probably  long  before  it  was  light,  Dclwrah  set  the  little  army  in 
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part  motion  with  the  energetic  command  and  animating  promise,  "  Up ;  for  this  is 
the  day  in  which  the  Lord  hath  delivered  Sisera  into  thine  hand.  Is  not  the 
The  Lord  gone  out  before  thee  ?" 1  Rapidly  they  descend  the  mountain,  cross  over 
■i tack.  by  Nain  into  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  then  incline  to  the  left  to  avoid  the  low 
and  marshy  ground,  and  by  the  first  faint  light  of  the  morning  they  are  upon 
the  sleeping  host  of  the  Canaanites.  This  assault,  wholly  unexpected,  threw 
them  into  instant  and  irrecoverable  confusion.  But  half  awake,  the  whole 
army  fled  in  dismay  down  the  plain,  hotly  pursued  by  the  victorious  Barak. 
No  time  was  allowed  to  recover  from  their  panic.  God  also  fought  against 
them :  "  The  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  dropped,  the  clouds  also  dropped 
water."  Josephus  adds  that  a  storm  from  the  cast  beat  furiously  in  the /</<:<•* 
of  the  Canaanites,  but  only  on  the  backs  of  the  Jews.  The  storm  is  required 
by  both  the  narrative  of  the  action  and  the  song  of  victory.  It  was  to  this,  I 
suppose,  that  Deborah  alluded,— "  Is  not  the  Lord  gone  out  before  thee?"  and 
this  it  certainly  was  which  swelled  the  Kishon,  so  that  it  swept  away  and 
drowned  the  flying  host ;  for  it  never  could  do  that  except  during  a  great  rain. 
The  army  of  Sisera  naturally  sought  to  regain  the  strongly  fortified  Harosheth 
of  the  Gentiles,  from  which  they  had  marched  Tip  to  their  camping-ground  a 
short  time  before.  This  place  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  narrow  vale  through 
which  the  Kishon  passes  out  of  Esdraelon  into  the  plain  of  Acre,  and  this  was 
Ttie  root  their  only  practicable  line  of  retreat.  The  victorious  enemy  was  l>ehind  them; 
on  their  left  were  the  hills  of  Samaria,  in  the  hand  of  their  enemies  ;  on  their 
right  was  the  swollen  river  and  the  marshes  of  Thora ;  they  had  no  alternative 
but  to  make  for  the  narrow  pass  which  led  to  Harosheth.  The  space,  how- 
ever, becomes  more  and  more  narrow,  until  within  the  pass  it  is  only  a  few 
rods  wide.  There,  horses,  chariots,  and  men  become  mixed  in  horrible  con- 
fusion, jostling  and  treading  down  one  another ;  and  the  river,  here  swifter 
and  deeper  than  above,  runs  zigzag  from  side  to  side  of  the  vale,  until,  just 
before  it  readies  the  castle  of  Harosheth,  it  dashes  sheer  up  against  the  per- 
pendicular base  of  Camiel.  There  is  no  longer  any  possibility  of  avoiding  it. 
Rank  upon  rank  of  the  flying  host  plunge  madly  in,  those  liehind  crushing 
those  before  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  tenacious  mud.  They  stick  fast,  are 
overwhelmed,  are  swept  away  by  thousands.  Such  are  the  conditions  of  this 
battle  and  battle-field  that  we  can  follow  it  out  to  the  dire  catastrophe.  We 
Ham-  only  need  to  know  where  Harosheth  is,  and  that  is  now  easily  found  and 
aiieth.  identified.  The  narrative  of  the  battle  leads  us  to  seek  it  somewhere  down 
the  Kishon,  for  only  in  that  direction  would  they  fly  from  an  attack  coming 
from  the  north-east.  Again,  it  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  camp,  for  the 
Hebrews  pursued  them  to  it.  They  had  before  the  battle  marched  some  ten 
or  twelve  miles,  and  we  cannot  supjxwe  that  they  could  pursue  an  enemy 
more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  further.  Now,  exactly  in  the  line  of  their  neces- 
sary retreat,  and  about  eight  miles  from  Megiddo,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pu*s 
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to  Esdraelon  from  the  plain  of  Acre,  is  an  enormous  double  mound,  called  chaptk* 
HarothSeh,  which  is  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Hebrew  Harosheth,  the  signified-  **IX- 
tion  of  the  word  being  the  same  in  both  languages.  This  tell  is  situated  just 
below  the  point  where  the  Kishon  in  one  of  its  turns  beats  against  the  rocky 
base  of  Carmel,  leaving  no  room  even  for  a  foot-path.  A  castle  there  effectually 
commands  the  pass  up  the  vale  of  the  Kishon  into  Esdraelon,  and  such  a 
castle  there  was  on  this  immense  double  tell  of  Harothfeh.  It  is  still  covered 
with  the  remains  of  old  walls  and  buildings.  The  village  of  the  same  name  is 
now  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  a  short  distance  higher  up,  and,  of  course, 
nearer  the  battle-field.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  this  identification. 
It  was  probably  called  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  or  nations,  because  ?t 
belonged  to  those  Gentiles  of  Acre  and  the  neighbouring  plains  which  we 
know,  from  Judges  i.  31,  the  Hebrews  could  not  subdue ;  and,  by  the  way,  I 
believe  that  Sisera  pitched  between  Taanach  and  Megiddo,  because,  as  is 
stated  in  the  passage  from  Judges,  those  towns  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Canaanites. 

It  may  be  objected  that  onr  supposition  makes  the  authority  of  Jabin  ex-  Kingdom 
tend  very  far.  It  does  ;  but,  instead  of  weakening,  this  fact  is  rather  confirm-  of  Jublu* 
atory.  Hazor,  situated  In  the  centre  of  the  mountains  of  the  present  Belad 
Beshara,  we  are  distinctly  informed  by  Joshua,  was  "  the  head  of  all  thane 
nations11  who  assembled  at  the  waters  of  Merorn.  Among  them  were  the  kings 
of  Dor,  of  Taanach,  and  Megiddo,  and  very  likely  of  Acre  itself.  As  Hazor 
was  rebuilt,  and  another  king  Jabin  of  the  same  dynasty  now  reigned  in  it, 
the  probabilities  are  great  that  he  would  still  be  the  acknowledged  "  head11  of  all 
these  Canaanitish  cities.  Moreover,  Jabin  coidd  only  use  his  nine  hundred 
chariots  of  iron  on  tho  plains,  such  as  those  of  Acre  and  Esdraelon,  and  no 
better  position  for  his  horses  and  chariots  could  be  found  than  just  this  site  of 
Harosheth,  nor  a  more  commanding  position  taken  by  his  chief  captain  Sisera. 

But  if  Harosheth  is  this  Harothich,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  Jael,  the 
wife  of  Heber  the  Kenitc,  is  found  so  near  the  battle-field  that  Sisera  could 
light  down  from  his  chariot  and  flee  to  her  tent  ?  We  are  told  in  this  very 
narrative  that  their  home  was  near  Kedesh,  which  is  two  days'  travel  to  the 
north-east  of  the  battle-field. 

Even  this,  when  carefully  examined,  confirms  our  identification.   It  is  men-  Heber  the 
tioned  in  the  11th  verse  that "  Heber  the  Kenitc,  which  was  of  the  children  Kenlte- 
of  Ilobab,  had  severed  himself  from  tho  Kenites,  and  pitched  his  tent  unto 
the  plain  of  Zaanaim  which  is  by  Kedesh     and  I  suppose  the  object  of  this 
brief  notice  thus  thrown  into  the  narrative  is,  in  reality,  to  account  for  the 
appearance  of  Jael  on  this  scene  of  action.   The  other  Kenites  were  settled 
in  the  hill  country  of  Judah,  not  far  from  Hebron.    If  you  ask,  Why  state  How 
that  Heber  had  settled  near  Kedesh  when  you  want  to  know  how  he  came  to  J**1*^ 
have  his  tent  down  at  the  bottom  of  Esdraelon  ?  my  answer  is,  that  such  was  nirTilo 
the  fact   Heber  did  settle  there.  And  it  is  because  he  did,  that  there  caidc  bauie- 
to  be  "  peace  between  Jabin  and  the  Kenites,"  for  nazor  was  only  a  few  miles  flcl" 
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part   from  Kedesh.  An  incident  which  happened  to  myself  will  explain  why  Ilcher 
was  found  at  the  bottom  of  this  plain  at  the  time  of  the  battle.  With  a  guide 
from  Nazareth,  I  once  crossed  the  lower  part  of  Esdraelon  in  the  winter.  It 
was  then  full  of  Arab  tents,  and  at  first  I  felt  a  little  nervous,  but  my  guide 
assured  me  there  was  no  danger,  for  he  was  well  acquainted  with  these  Arabs. 
Their  home  was  in  the  mountains  north  of  Nazareth,  toward  Safet,  and  they 
only  came  down  here  to  pass  the  cold  months  of  winter.   This  was  the  very 
thing  that  Heber  did,  and  who  knows  but  that  these  Arabs  are  lineal  descend- 
ants of  that  heroic  Jael  ?  I  peered  curiously  into  the  faces  of  the  women,  but 
they  were  all  tawny  brass  or  dirty  bronze  ;  and  I  could  find  none  that  looked 
at  all  heroic,  though  some  of  them  seemed  as  if  they  could  drive  a  nail  into 
the  temple  of  a  sleeping  enemy.   To  all  this  some  one  might  object,  that  if 
Heber  lived  near  Kedesh,  why  not  descend  to  the  Iluleh  immediately  below 
for  the  winter,  rather  than  migrate  to  this  distant  place  1  For  the  simple 
reason,  I  answer,  that  this  place  was  under  the  government  of  his  ally  Jabin, 
and  the  other  was  not.   It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  all  parts  of  this  narra- 
tive, even  to  its  remote  and  incidental  implications,  correspond  and  corrotorate 
each  other.   In  addition  to  the  above,  the  habits  of  these  tent-dwellers  require 
that  the  liattlc  should  have  occurred  in  the  winter,  or  very  early  spring,  for 
only  then  would  Hcbcr's  tent  be  found  here.   Now  this  is  nowhere  stated  in 
just  so  many  words,  but  the  song  of  victory  says  that  "  the  clouds  dropped  down 
rain,1'  and  it  only  rains  on  Esdraelon  in  the  winter.   The  same  thing  is  neces- 
sarily implied  by  the  fact  that  "  the  river  of  Kishon  swept  them  away,  that 
ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon ;"  and  this  it  could  not  do  except  in  winter. 
Deed  of       What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  deed  of  Jael,  which  is  highly 
jBeL       praised  by  Deborah  ?   Dr.  Kitto,  after  presenting  the  whole  transaction  and 
the  supposed  motives  of  the  actor  in  the  most  unfavourable  light,  sums  up 
the  whole  thus  :  "  It  was  a  most  treacherous  and  cruel  murder,  wanting  all 
those  extenuations  which  were  applicable  to  the  assassination  of  king  Eglon 
by  Ehud."   I  feel  unwilling  to  accept  this  explanation.   It  shocks  my  ideas 
altogether  to  suppose  that  an  inspired  prophetess  should  foretell  the  deed,  and 
then  celebrate  it  and  its  author  in  the  highest  strains  of  congratulation  and 
eulogy-,  if  it  was  a  mere  treacherous,  cold-blooded  murder. 
Jneijiwu-     Certainly  this  is  the  very  last  conclusion  we  shall  adopt.  We  need  by  no 
fle<L       means  take  for  granted  that  because  the  Kenites  were  not  at  war  with  the 
tyrannical  Jabin,  that  therefore  they  were  treated  with  justice  by  him.  In  the 
same  neighbourhood  at  the  present  day,  the  tribes  of  settled  Arabs  (and  the 
Kenites  were  of  this  class)  are  most  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  sheikhs  of  the 
districts  where  they  reside.   They  are  at  peace  with  them,  however,  through 
fear,  and  from  inability  to  throw  off  the  galling  yoke,  as  Heber  was  with  Jabin. 
Rci«tioni  Now  it  is  nearly  certain  that  in  those  lawless  times  the  defenceless  Kenites 
ani'jibin.  W011^     °PPre8secl  Dv  Jabin,  and  would  sigh  for  and  gladly  embrace  any  op- 
*     *     portunity  to  escape  from  this  intolerable  bondage.   Their  deliverer,  therefore, 
would  be  esteemed  a  patriot  and  hero,  not  a  murderer. 
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In  the  second  place,  if  it  must  be  supposed  that  Jabin  was  a  kind  friend  chaptih 
and  just  protector  of  the  Kenites,  it  does  not  follow  that  Jael  might  not  have  XXI3C* 
had  special  reasons  to  fear  and  hate  Sisera.  He  had  the  command  of  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  where  the  Kenites  were  encamped,  and,  unless  he  dif- 
fered from  modern  commanders  of  Eastern  tyrants,  he  would  most  certainly 
abuse  them,  and  allow  them  to  be  insulted  without  redress  by  his  rude  retain- 
ers. Jael  might  have  thus  been  injured  in  the  highest  degree,  if  not  by  Sisera 
himself,  by  some  of  his  lewd  captains.  Or  there  may  have  been  a  recent 
blood-feud  between  the  tribe  and  this  man  or  his  family,  which  not  only  justi- 
fied Jael,  according  to  the  law  of  retribution,  but  rendered  it  obligatory  upon 
her,  and  every  one  of  the  tribe,  to  take  revenge  upon  their  enemy. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  not  to  take  for  granted  that  certain  fantastic 
laws  of  the  modern  Bedawin  in  regard  to  the  asylum  of  the  tent  were  in  force 
among  these  settled  Kenites.  These  notions  are  carried  to  such  an  absurd 
pitch  in  some  tribes,  that  a  man  is  obliged  to  protect  the  murderer  of  his 
father  if  he  succeeds  in  reaching  the  tent ;  but  the  settled  Arabs  know  no  such 
(aws,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Kenites  did. 

Again,  it  may  be  assumed  as  nearly  certain,  that  Jael  would  not  have  ven- 
tured upon  this  daring  act  unless  she  knew  that  her  husband  and  her  whole 
tribe  would  not  only  justify,  but  rejoice  in  it  as  a  righteous  retribution  upon 
their  oppressor,  and  as  the  means  of  escape  from  an  intolerable  bondage 
against  which  they  were  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  revolt. 

And  yet  once  more.  On  the  nearly  incredible  supposition  that  neither  the 
Kenites  as  a  tribe,  nor  Jael  as  an  individual,  had  any  cause  of  complaiut 
against  Sisera,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  they  were  believers  in  Israel's  God 
and  friends  of  his  people.  This  their  whole  history  confirms.  They  must 
therefore  have  been  deeply  grieved  at  the  cruel  oppression  which  their 
brethren  in  faith  and  worship  suffered  from  Sisera.  In  their  defenceless  con- 
dition they  had  not  dared  to  take  sides  openly  against  Jabin,  but  in  heart 
they  were  with  the  oppressed  Israelites,  and  regarded  it  as  a  duty  to  help 
them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Tlie  total  overthrow  of  the  Canaanites 
offered  the  wished-for  opportunity,  and  Jael  boldly  availed  herself  of  it. 

The  reason  why  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Kenites  were  neutral  in  this  war  Nentnittj 
was  not  to  give  the  idea  that  they  were  under  any  obligation  to  take  sides  of  tho  Ke- 
with  Sisera  or  to  protect  him  if  defeated,  nor  even  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
Sisera  fled  to  Heber's  tent  lie  may,  and  probably  had  little  enough  reason 
to  claim  this  protection.  But  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  statement  about 
the  Kenites,  as  we  have  before  said,  in  order  to  account  for  their  being  down 
on  Esdraelon  at  all  when  the  army  of  Sisera  was  there.  It  deserves  also  to  be 
remembered  that  if  the  Kenites  had  attempted  to  shield  and  aid  Sisera  after 
his  defeat,  they  would,  have  rendered  themselves  partisans  in  the  war  on  the 
losing  side,  and  might  have  been  treated  as  enemies  by  the  now  victorious 
Israelites.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  conclude  that  if  all  the  circumstances 
and  influences  which  impelled  Jael  to  the  daring  act,  and  sustained  her  in  it, 
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pa  ft?  were  known,  we  should  find  that  she  violated  neither  the  customs  of  her  people, 
"•  nor  the  laws  of  war  then  in  force,  nor  the  abstract  and  greater  laws  of  right- 
eousness, by  thus  destroying  the  enemy  of  God's  people  and  the  oppressor  of  hei 
own,  who  from  necessity  sought  in  her  tent  an  asylum  to  which  he  had  nc 
right,  and  the  granting  of  which  might  have  involved  her  and  her  whole 
family  in  ruin. 

Under  these  impressions,  I  can  join  with  Deborah  in  celebrating  the  deed 
and  the  actor. 

Bona  of  "Blessed  above  women  shall  Joel  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite  be, 
Deborah,  blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in  the  tent.  Ho  asked  water,  and  she  gave 
him  milk  ;  she  brought  forth  butter  in  a  lordly  dish.  She  put  her  hand  to  the 
nail,  and  her  right  hand  to  the  workman's  hammer ;  and  with  the  hammer  she 
smote  Sisera,  she  smote  off  his  head,  when  she  had  pierced  and  stricken  through 
his  temples.  At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  down :  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he 
fell :  where  he  bowed,  there  ho  fell  down  dea<L  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at 
a  window,  and  cried  through  the  lattice,  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  ( 
why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariots  ?  Iler  wise  Indies  answered  her,  yea,  she 
returned  answer  to  herself,  Have  they  not  sped  ?  have  they  not  divided 
the  prey ;  to  every  man  a  damsel  or  two  ;  to  Sisera  a  prey  of  divers  colours,  of 
divers  colours  of  needlework,  a  prey  of  divers  colours  of  needlework  on  both 
sides,  meet  for  the  necks  of  them  that  take  the  spoil  ?  So  let  all  thine  ene- 
mies perish,  0  Lord  ;  b\U  let  them  that  love  him  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goetk 
forth  in  his  might."1  There  is  nothing,  ancient  or  modern,  more  beautiful, 
appropriate,  or  sublime,  than  this  close  of  Deborah's  triumphal  ode,  No 
gloss,  paraphrase,  or  comment  can  add  to  its  graces. 
The  nail  There  are  a  few  allusions,  however,  in  it  which  may  be  better  understood  by 
brief  explanations.  The  "  nail"  which  Jael  used  was  a  tent-piny  now,  as  then, 
called  wated;  and  the  "  hammer"  was  the  mallet  with  which  it  is  driven  into 
the  ground.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  either  of  them  was  of  iron,  as 
wtil  and  hammer  would  imply.  Tho  wated  was  probably  a  sharp-pointed  pin 
of  hard  wood,  and  the  hammer  was  the  ordinary  mallet  used  by  these  tent- 
dwelling  Arabs. 

Aiinnion  There  is  a  curious  use  of  the  word  nail  in  Isaiah  xxM  23,  25,  which  mast 
mUHn  re^er  *°  *nose  woo^en  wateds,  I  suppose,  for  it  is  the  same  Hebrew  word : 

u  nun.     "  I  will  fasten  him  with  a  nail  (yutad)  in  a  sure  place ;"  and  again,  in  the  23th, 
this  yutad,  fastened  in  a  sure  place,  shall  be  removed,  and  cut  down,  and  fall 
It  is  not  every  place  that  will  hold  the  tent  a  nail"  securely ;  it  must  be  driven 
into  suitable  ground. 

Doubtless  a  wooden  pin  or  peg  is  here  meant,  not  an  iron  nail.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  a  tent-pin,  but  a  peg  driven  into  the  wall,  and  used  to  hang  clothes 
and  household  utensils  upon.  There  is  significance  in  the  statement  that  it 
should  be  made  fast  in  a  sure  place,  because,  in  general,  these  pins  are  driven 
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into  the  wall  through  the  plaster,  and  are  everything  but  steady  and  secure,  chapter 

Not  one  in  a  score  of  them  but  what  bend  down,  or  get  loose  and  fall  out  XXIX- 

There  is  a  reference  to  the  same  thing,  and  the  same  Hebrew  word,  in  Zech. 

x.  4 :  "  Out  of  him  came  forth  the  corner,  out  of  him  the  nail—yutad"   And  Zeeh.  x.  4 

this,  by  the  way,  gives  an  intelligible  idea  to  this  expression  of  Zechariah. 

The  tent-pin  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  stability  and  safety  of  the  Arab's 

habitation. 

Again:  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  Jael  brought  Slsera  butter  to  drink.  Butter  or 
Neither  the  ancient  nor  the  modern  Orientals  make  butter  at  all,  as  we  *»»rn>uk« 
understand  the  word,  and  what  takes  the  place  of  it  is  never  used  as  a  bever- 
age.   Butter  is  the  exponent  of  milk  in  the  other  member  of  the  parallelism, 
showing  that  sour  milk,  or  Uben}  was  meant;  and  this,  properly  prepared, 
makes  a  most  cooling  and  refreshing  drink. 

Lastly :  the  entire  soliloquy  of  Sisera's  mother  is  worked  out  with  admirable  Mother  of 
skill  and  truthfulness.  When  standing  on  the  lofty  tell  of  Harosheth,  which  SUera. 
commands  the  view  of  the  pass  up  the  Kishon,  and  out  into  Esdraelon  toward 
Megiddo,  I  could  fancy  her  ladyship  sitting  a\  a  latticed  window,  and  impa- 
tiently looking  up  the  wady.  She  knew  that  a  battle  was  to  take  place,  was 
certain  of  victory,  and  longed  not  so  much  to  see  her  son  as  to  grasp  the  spoils. 
Knowing  that  those  lewd  warriors  woidd  chiefly  value  the  fair  damsels  of  the 
Hebrews,  she  mentions  them  first,  but  docs  not  appear  to  relish  this  sort  of 
"  prey"  for  her  house,  and  therefore  does  not  give  any  to  Siscra— most  mothers 
can  understand  and  sympathize  with  her.  But  she  feasted  her  imagination 
with  the  goodly  garment  of  divers  colours  which  her  son  was  to  lay  at  her  feet. 
She  looks  at  it  again  and  again — turns  it  over  first  on  this  side,  then  on  that, 
to  see  and  admire  the  "  divers  colours."  This  is  eminently  Oriental  and 
feminine ;  and  the  childish  repetition  of  "  divers  colours"  is  all  the  more 
striking  in  an  ode  distinguished  for  rapid  narrative,  abrupt  exclamation,  and 
the  utmost  conciseness  of  style  and  diction. 

This  Deborah  was  certainly  a  remarkable  lady — prophetess,  poet,  judge,  Deborah, 
and  warrior.    It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  though  her  residence  was  near 
Jerusalem,  between  Ramah  and  Bethel,  yet  we  meet  her  far  north,  at  Kedesh 
in  Naphtali,  with  Barak,  who  was  of  that  city.   We  find  her  name  also  here, 
at  the  foot  of  Tabor,  perpetuated  in  this  miserable  village  of  Deburieh. 

As  judge  and  inspired  guide  to  Israel,  she  probably  itinerated  a  good  deal, 
as  did  Samuel  and  other  prophets ;  and  her  patriotic  zeal  would  lead  her 
wherever  she  could  be  of  service  to  her  oppressed  people.  I  suppose  she 
dwelt  in  a  tent,  like  her  heroine  Jael,  under  that  palm-tree  which  bore  her 
name  near  Bethel,  in  Mount  Ephraim.  It  was  called  the  palm-tree  of  Deborah 
(see  the  Hebrew).1  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fair  inference  from  such  expres- 
sions, that  trees  were  as  rare  in  Palestine,  even  at  that  early  age,  as  they  are 
at  the  present  day,  or  wo  should  not  so  often  read  of  the  oak,.//**  terebinth,  the 
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past  palm-tree,  of  this  or  that  important  place  or  event  If  trees  were  abundant, 
such  a  designation  would  signify  nothing,  and  would  not  have  been  employed. 
Remark-  And  one  other  thought  about  these  remarkable  trees.  This  country 
able  trees,  abounds  in  them.  We  have  sacred  trees,  and  trees  that  are  inhabited  by  jiny 
or  evil  spirits ;  and  we  have  single  trees  all  over  the  land  covered  with  bits  of 
rags  from  the  garments  of  passing  villagers,  bung  up  as  acknowledgments,  or 
as  deprecatory  signals  and  charms ;  and  we  find  beautiful  clumps  of  oak-trees 
sacred  to  a  kind  of  beings  called  Jacob's  daughters.  These  are  doubtless  relics 
of  most  ancient  superstitions ;  and  in  the  fact  that  the  old  patriarchs  and 
prophets  lived,  and  prophesied,  and  were  buried  under  such  trees,  we  find,  I 
imagine,  the  origin  of  this  curious  custom  and  belief. 
n»*<i  to  But  it  is  time  to  descend  and  pursue  our  ride  to  Sulam,  whither  our  tent* 
have  preceded  us.  There  is  no  path  but  the  one  we  came  up,  for  on  the  south 
and  east  the  declivity  is  too  precipitous  for  roads.  I  once  attempted  to  find 
my  way  down  toward  Khan  et  Tejjar,  but  did  not  succeed,  and  was  obliged  to 
return  to  our  present  path.  The  road  to  the  khan  leads  through  this  rough 
oak  wood  for  more  than  an  hour,*  when  the  forest  and  the  limestone  on  which 
it  grows  terminate  together.  Below,  and  all  east  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
the  country  is  volcanic  and  destitute  of  trees.  The  wady  in  which  the  khans 
are  situated  is  called  Mldy.  It  comes  from  the  north-west,  drains  all  that  part 
Khan  et  of  the  forest,  and  passes  down  south-east  to  the  Sherrar  and  the  Jordan.  There 
T4]ar.  arc  two  khans-  one  on  a  hill  about  one  hundred  feet  square,  and  having 
octagonal  towers  on  the  corners.  It  served  the  double  puqtose  of  castle  and 
caravanserai  The  other  is  in  the  vale  below,  and  was  much  larger.  It  had 
also  a  division  through  the  centre,  with  vaults  and  magazines  on  either  side  of 
it,  and  the  great  advantage  of  a  fountain  of  water  within  the  walls.  It  was 
fitted  up  with  rooms  for  the  protection  of  merchandise  and  the  accommodation 
of  travellers.  The  place  is  now  entirely  deserted,  nor  is  there  an  inhabited 
house  in  sight.  Caravans  do  not  spend  the  night  there  for  fear  of  Arabs,  who 
are  always  prowling  about,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  rob.  I  have  never 
halted  there  for  half  an  hour  without  having  some  of  these  rascals  pass  along 
and  scrutinize  my  party  closely,  to  see  whether  or  uot  it  would  do  to  attack  us. 
Weekly  Qn  Monday  of  each  week  a  great  fair  is  held  at  the  khans,  when,  for  a  few 
hours,  the  scene  is  very  lively  and  picturesque.  These  gatherings  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  observe  Syrian  manners,  customs,  and  costumes,  and 
to  l>ecome  acquainted  with  the  character  and  quality  of  Syrian  productions. 
Thousands  of  people  assemble  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  either  to  sell,  trade, 
or  purchase.  Cotton  is  brought  in  bales  from  Nablus ;  barley,  and  wheat,  ami 
scsamum,  and  Indian  corn  from  the  Huleh,  the  Hauran,  and  Esdraelon.  From 
Cilead  and  Bashan,  and  the  surrounding  districts,  come  horses  and  donkeys, 
cattle  and  flocks,  with  cheese,  Ubcn,  semeni  honey  and  similar  articles.  Then 
there  are  miscellaneous  matters,  such  as  chickens  and  eggs,  figs,  raisins,  apples, 
melons,  grapes,  and  all  sorts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  their  season.  The 
pedlers  o]>en  their  packages  of  tempting  fabrics ;  the  jeweller  is  there 
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his  trinkets;  the  tailor  with  his  ready-made  garments;  the  shoemaker  with  chapter 
his  stock,  from  rough,  hairy  sandals  to  yellow  and  red  morocco  boots ;  the  XX1X- 
farrier  is  there  with  his  tools,  nails,  and  flat  iron  shoes,  and  drives  a  prosperous 
business  for  a  few  hours ;  and  so  does  the  saddler,  with  his  coarse  sacks  and 
gaily-trimmed  cloths.   And  thus  it  is  with  all  the  arts  and  occupations  known 
to  this  people. 

The  noise  is  incessant,  and  at  a  distance  sounds  like  that  "  of  many  waters."  The  noise. 
Every  man  is  crying  his  wares  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  chickens  cackle  and 
squall,  donkeys  bray  and  fight,  and  the  dogs  bark.  Every  living  thing  adds 
somewhat  to  the  many-toned  and  prodigious  uproar.  It  is  now  a  miscellaneous 
comedy  in  full  operation,  where  every  actor  does  his  best,  and  is  supremely 
gratified  with  his  own  performance. 

The  people  find  many  reasons  for  sustaining  these  antiquated  and  very  Burfnc» 
curious  gatherings.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  has  inherited  a  strong  desire  J™16 
for  trading,  and,  of  course,  all  classes  meet  at  this  grand  bourse  to  talk  over  the 
state  of  the  markets,  from  the  price  of  a  cucumber  to  that  of  cotton,  or  of  a 
five-thousand  dollar  horse  from  the  Hauran.  Again,  every  Arab  is  a  politician, 
and  groups  gather  around  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  to  discuss  the  doings  of 
the  "allied  powers,"  the  last  firman  from  the  sultan,  or  the  new  tax  demanded 
by  their  own  petty  emeer.  Descending  to  more  ordinary  matters,  these  fairs 
are  great  places  for  gossip  and  scandal.  Friends  meet  friends,  :.nd  exchange 
the  news  of  weddings,  births,  and  deaths,  and  all  the  multifarious  incidents 
and  accidents  between  these  grand  extremes  of  human  life.  In  a  word,  these 
fairs  supply  the  places  of  many  of  the  appliances  of  more  civilized  society. 
They  are  the  daily  newspaper,  for  there  is  one  for  every  day  within  a  circuit 
of  forty  miles.  They  are  the  exchange,  and  the  forxcarding  o]fice>  and  the 
political  caucus,  and  the  family  gathering,  and  the  grand  festa  and  gala  days ; 
and  underlying  the  whole  is  the  ever-present  idea  and  aim  of  making  money. 

Thus  it  is  at  Khan  et  Tejjar  (the  Inn  of  the  Merchants)  on  Monday  morn-  Descent  to 
ing,  but  long  before  sunset  not  a  soul  of  this  busy  throng  remains  on  the  spot.  j£^Jor" 
AH  return  home,  or  take  refuge  in  some  neighbouring  village.  I  attended  *** 
once,  and  then  took  my  way  eastward  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  at  Jisr  el 
Mujamia,  in  search  of  'Akil  'Aga.  The  country  for  the  first  three  miles  is  a 
rich  volcanic  plain.  The  path  then  leads  down  to  a  brook,  called  Saara, 
which  descends  from  the  north,  past  a  village  of  the  same  name.  The  water, 
yellow-green  and  foul,  flows  off  in  a  deep  gorge  to  the  Sherrar.  Half  an  hour 
further  is  MTather,  with  hovels  nearly  concealed  behind  hills  of  manure.  The 
only  things  at  work  about  the  village  were  the  bees,  of  which  there  are  more 
hives  than  there  are  houses,  and  the  air  rings  with  the  hum  of  these  indus- 
trious purveyors  of  honey.  Two  miles  further  east  is  Hadathy,  large  and 
better  built,  with  an  enormous  chasm,  washed  out  of  the  surrounding  bluffs  by 
fountains  which  run  out  from  the  crumbling  banks.  This  region  was  thickly 
inhabited  until  quite  recently ;  and  in  little  more  than  a  mile  from  Hadathy 
is  'Aolam,  a  large  village  in  ruins.   It  is  probably  the  Ulama  of  the  ancient*,  ^ 
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rkvt  It  has  excellent  water,  and  very  large  fig-trees  still  flourishing,  for  it  was 
11  sacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  only  three  years  ago,  as  was  also  the  next 
village,  called  Scerin.  Having  thus  ridden  for  three  hours  tlirough  this  de- 
populated country,  I  dived  suddenly  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  having  the 
gorge  of  the  Sherrar  between  me  and  Kaukab  el  Howa,  the  splendidly-situated 
castle  of  Bel  voir.  The  desceut  to  the  Jisr  was  extremely  steep,  and  greatly 
surprised  rae  by  its  depth.  It  is  difficult  to  remember,  or  practically  realize, 
that  the  Jordan  is  there  eiglU  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  ocean.  Down, 
The  Ghor.  down  I  walked,  until,  tired  out,  I  resumed  the  saddle.  The  entire  Ghor  pre- 
sented a  most  singular  appearance.  It  is  far  from  level,— tilted  up,  in  fact, 
into  fantastic  hills  and  shelving  bluffs  by  vast  dikes  of  obtruding  lava.  Half 
way  down  I  came  upon  ruins  of  a  large  place,  called  Yidma,  evidently  very 
ancient  The  Ghor  was  alive  with  Arabs,  dotted  with  tents,  and  clothed  with 
flocks. 

I  pitched  my  tent  at  sunset  near  that  of  the  aga,  and  tried  in  vain  to  sleep. 
An  intensely  hot  sirocco  had  commenced  to  blow,  and  this  made  every  man 
and  beast  in  this  large  encampment  almost  as  nervous  and  restless  as  myself. 
Early  next  morning,  while  sitting  in  my  tent-door  smoking  an  argely,  I  was 
startled  to  see  a  large  panther  (niinr)  scouring  the  plain  in  full  chase  of  a  pack 
of  dogs  that  had  attacked  him.  Making  a  long  circle,  they  swept  around  my 
tent,  when  the  panther  left  the  dogs,  leaped  over  the  corner  of  the  tent,  tossed 
my  argely  to  the  winds,  and  then  bounded  away  after  the  dogs.  In  another 
minute  he  returned,  sprang  on  to  the  top  of  the  tent,  and  laid  liimself  down 
there.  I  was  confounded,  but  sat  still,  and  he  soon  jumped  from  the  tent, 
and  crouched  down  close  to  my  feet !  lie  was  out  of  breath,  and  panted  fear- 
fully. Though  not  at  all  pleased  to  have  the  fierce  brute  so  near,  I  kept  my 
eye  steadily  and  sternly  fixed  on  his.  lie  remained  quiet  until  his  keeper 
A  panther,  came  from  the  aga's  tent  to  recapture  him.  Then  he  growled  fiercely,  ana 
was  disposed  to  fight  for  his  liberty ;  nor  was  it  until  they  brought  some 
fresh  meat  that  they  were  able  to  get  hold  of  him.  lie  was  a  tame  one,  so  far 
as  nimrs  can  be  tamed,  brought  up  by  the  aga  to  hunt  gazelles.  The  aga 
told  me  that  these  nimrs  require  seven  years  to  complete  their  growth,  and  a 
constant  course  of  careful  training  all  that  time  to  make  them  good  hunters, 
Ue  is  extremely  cunning  in  his  approaches  towards  his  victim ;  lies  flat  on 
his  belly,  and  creeps  almost  insensibly  toward  the  flock.  His  colour  then  is 
so  like  the  surrounding  grass  and  stubble  that  the  aga  said  he  could  not  keep 
track  of  him.  lie  will  thus  manucuvre  for  hours,  until  finally  within  leaping 
distance,  when  he  springs  with  one  tremendous  bound  upon  his  terrified  prey. 
If  he  misses  it,  he  gives  over  for  that  time,  nor  will  anything  induce  him  to 
follow  up  the  cliase. 

I  vras  glad  enough  to  get  clear  of  my  tiger,  but,  strange  to  say,  I  met  him 
again  under  very  different  circumstances.  Returning  from  Jaffa  to  Beirut 
sonic  months  after,  when  we  came  to  Ilaifa,  I  saw  a  large  cage  coming  in  a 
boat  toward  the  steamer,  and  there  was  my  quondam  acquaintance  en  route 
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to  Paris.  The  aga  had  sent  him  to  the  emperor  tlirough  the  French  consul  chapter 
of  Beirut   The  poor  fellow  was  miserably  sea-sick,  which  made  him  perfectly  XX11, 
furious.   Leaping  with  all  his  might  against  the  bars,  he  broke  through,  and 
seized  a  passenger  who  was  standing  near,  and  it  was  only  by  enveloping  him 
in  a  heavy  sail  that  he  was  subdued  and  forced  back  into  his  cage. 

I  think  David  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  hunting  habits  of  the 
panther.  Speaking  of  the  M  wicked,"  he  6ays,  "  He  croucheth  and  humblfth 
himself,  that  he  may  catch  the  poor." 1  It  is  true  that  the  psalmist  is  speak- 
ing in  this  place  of  the  lion,  but  the  description  applies  so  accurately  to  tho 
wily  manoeuvres  of  this  hunting  nimr,  that  I  imagine  the  royal  poet  must  have 
alio  been  acquainted  with  him  and  his  waya 

This  is  certainly  possible ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  in  his  early  pastoral  life, 
David  was  familiar  with  the  bear  as  well  as  the  lion.  Both  these  have  dis-  The  pan- 
appeared  from  the  hills  where  the  son  of  Jesse  tended  his  father's  flocks,  but  JjjJJ**110" 
these  nimr  still  abound  there.  And  now  we  have  reached  the  foot  of  Tabor ;  jUde*. 
and  this  is  Deburieh,  so  called  possibly  from  Deborah ;  but  if  so,  this  name  has 
been  substituted  for  some  other  one  in  the  catalogue  of  places  given  to  Zcbidun  by 
Joshua,  for  it  is  found  in  chapter  xix.  12,  though  he  wrote  longbefore  the  time 
of  the  prophetess.  These  heavy  stones  may  liave  belonged  to  the  church  said 
to  have  been  erected  here  in  the  early  ages  of  our  era,  or  perhaps  to  some  edi- 
fice still  more  ancient.  Tho  inhabitants  have  long  borne  a  bad  character,  and 
my  own  reception  among  them  has  not  inclined  me  to  defend  their  reputation. 
The  whole  neighbourhood,  indeed,  is  unsafe ;  for  the  Arabs,  from  tho  Jordan 
and  the  lawless  regions  east  of  it,  make  frequent  inroads  up  the  plain,  and 
plunder  all  whom  they  can  conquer.  We  shall  pass  over  to  En-dor,  and  then 
around  the  eastern  slope  of  u  Little  Hermon"  to  Sulam.  This  mount  is  now 
called  Jebel  ed  Duhy,  and  that  small  hamlet  on  the  north-west  corner  of  it  is 
Nain,  famous  for  tho  restoration  of  the  widow's  son  to  life.  It  was  once  a  Natn. 
place  of  considerable  extent,  but  is  now  little  more  than  a  cluster  of  ruins, 
among  which  dwell  a  few  families  of  fanatical  Moslems.  It  is  in  keeping  with 
the  one  historic  incident  that  renders  it  dear  to  the  Christian,  that  its  only 
antiquities  are  tombs.  These  aro  situated  mainly  on  the  east  of  the  village, 
and  it  was  in  that  direction,  I  presume,  that  the  widow's  son  was  l>eing  carried 
on  that  memorable  occasion.2  It  took  me  just  an  hour  to  ride  from  the  foot 
of  Tabor  to  Nain,  and  the  path  lies  near  the  water-shed  between  the  Sherrar 
and  the  Kishon.  The  soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  as  it  is  along  this  road  to  'Ain-  'Ain-dftr 
dur,  as  the  home  of  Saul's  far-famed  witch  is  now  called.  (En-*ior). 

It  is  a  most  wretched-looking  place,  and  yet  the  position,  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  mountain,  facing  Tabor,  and  overlooking  the  valley  between  them, 
is  really  beautiful.  Jerome  has  said  correctly  that  the  distance  from  Tabor  is 
four  miles,  for  it  has  taken  us  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  to  ride  it.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  to  attract  attention  here,  and,  as  it  is  growing  late,  I 
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part    think  we  had  better  move  on,  and  find  our  tent  before  these  straggling  Bedawin 
find  us. 

Caret  of  It  is  only  about  an  hour  to  Sulam,  and  there  is  just  at  present  no  particular 
En-dor.  danger  of  being  robbed ;  let  us,  therefore,  before  we  leave  this  place  of  evil 
notoriety,  look  into  some  of  its  caves.  You  observe  that  the  declivity  of  the 
mountain  is  everywhere  perforated  with  them,  and  most  of  the  habitations  are 
merely  walls  built  around  the  entrance  to  these  caverns.  Observe,  too,  that 
the  cattle  are  stalled  in  them  along  with  their  owners ;  and  so  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Saul.  The  "  witch"  doubtless  occupied  one  of  these  caves,  and  in  its 
dark  recesses  she  secretly  performed  her  "  damnable  sorceries."  The  whole 
place  is  in  most  striking  accord  with  its  ancient  story ;  and  these  old  hags 
grinning  at  us  from  the  yawning  mouths  of  their  blackened  habitations,  look 
more  like  witches  than  women.  Hark,  how  they  curse  the  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers of  us  Christian  dogs,— a  kind  of  salutation  you  now  never  hear  but 
from  the  very  vilest  people  in  the  country.  "VThcther  witches  or  not,  they  are 
undoubtedly  "  possessed,"  and  we  may  just  as  well  pass  on  out  of  their  sight 
c^ves.  .See,  here  are  lialf  a  dozen  little  calves  at  the  mouth  of  this  cave,  kept  up  from 
their  mothers,  who  are  at  pasture  under  the  care  of  the  shepherd.  I  do  uot 
mean  that  there  is  anything  unusual  in  this,  but  merely  that  just  such  a  calf 
did  the  witch  kill  for  Saul  on  that  dismal  night  when  he  sought  her  dwelling. 

She  must  have  been  extremely  expeditious  in  her  kitchen  and  cookery. 
A  hungry  man,  as  was  Saul,  would  think  it  hard  to  wait  for  supper  until  a 
calf  was  slaughtered  and  cooked,  and  fresh  bread  baked,  and  all  this  after 
midnight.1 

Rapid  Such  things  are  common  even  in  our  day.  With  the  Bedawin  it  is  nearlj 
cooking,  universal  to  cook  the  meat  immediately  after  it  is  butchered,  and  to  bake  fresh 
bread  for  every  meal.  Visit ' AkSl  'Aga,  for  example,  whose  tent  is  now  in  the 
valley  below  us,  and  you  will  experience  the  entire  process.  A  sheep  or  calf 
will  be  brought  and  killed  before  you,  thrust  inManter  into  the  great  caldron 
which  stands  ready  on  the  fire  to  receive  it,  and,  ere  you  are  aware,  it  will 
re-appear  on  the  great  copper  tray,  with  a  bushel  of  b&rgiU  (cracked  wheat), 
or  a  hill  of  boiled  rice  and  leben.  In  our  native  Cincinnati,  a  hog  walks  into 
a'  narrow  passage  on  his  own  feet,  and  comes  out  at  the  other  end  bacon, 
ham,  and  half  a  dozen  other  commodities ;  at  the  aga's  camp,  it  is  a  calf  or 
sheep  that  walks  past  you  into  the  caldron,  and  comes  forth  a  smoking  stew 
for  dinner. 

It  Becms  that  this  killing,  cooking,  and  eating  in  rapid  succession  is  a  very 
old  custom.   Abraham,  and  Manoah,  and  many  others  besides  the  w»U*h  of 
En-dor,  were  expert  in  getting  up  such  impromptu  feasts ;  and  our  Saviour 
has  given  it  a  proverbial  expression  in  the  fatted  calf  of  the  "  prodigal  son." 
Killing  an     tfot  only  is  this  true,  but  among  unsophisticated  Arabs  the  killing  of  a 
honour  of  sheeP>  ^  or  kid> in  honour  of  a  visitor,  is  strictly  required  by  their  laws  ct 
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hospitality,  and  the  neglect  of  it  keenly  resented.   They  have  a  dozen  caustic  ohaptbi 
terms  of  contempt  for  the  man  who  neglects  to  honour  his  guest  with  the  usual  xx*- 
dubWiah  (sacrifice),  as  it  is .  universally  called— a  name  suggestive  of  the 
ancient  religious  rtiea  of  hospitality,  and  no  less  suggestive  of  the  important 
fact  that  our  own  duMAhah  is  waiting  for  us.   The  very  idea  will  quicken  our 
pace  over  the  shoulder  of  Mount  Duhy  to  our  tent  in  Sulain. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


SULAM*   TO  JENIJST. 


Historical  association*. 
The  Midianites—  Gideon. 
En-dor — Saul  and  the  witch. 
Prophetic  denundaUona. 
Valley  of  JesreeL 
P>cth-shsn,  or  Relsan. 
Exploit  of  men  of  Jabcsh-gilcad. 


Shun  cm — Elisha. 
J  erred,  or  Zcr  ln. 
Jehu. 
JczcbeL 

AUusions  to  JczrecL 
Mountains  of  Gilbou. 
Jenlu,  or  En-gunnlm. 


March  3 1st 


This  is  the  very  luxury  of  travel :  bright  days  and  joyous, — air  cool  and  fra-  Laxnry  oi 
grant, — hill  side  and  vale  robed  in  green  and  spangled  with  flowers, — bird,  and  tr*ToL 
beast,  and  man  himself  gay  and  happy.   Yes,  give  me  the  tent,  the  open 
country,  and  the  clear  blue  sky,  at  least  while  spring  lasts.   And  then  these 
nights,  so  solemn,  almost  sad,  and  yet  so  very  sweet — the  bustling  activities 
of  the  day  laid  aside,  every  harsh  sound  subdued,  and  the  soul  called  home  to 
rest  or  reverize.   It  is  a  sort  of  bliss  merely  to  lie  still  and  breathe.  Thus, 
half  waking  and  half  asleep,  hour  after  hour  of  last  night  stole  away,  while 
by-gone  memories,  historic  associations,  and  recent  experiences  chased  each 
other  through  all  the  labyrinths  perplexed  of  fairy-land.   Finally  my  dreamy  Historic 
meditations  arranged  themselves  into  historic  sequence,  and  the  wonderful 
deeds  which  immortalized  this  neighbourhood  in  olden  times  passed  in  review. 

First  in  order  came  those  sad  days  when,  "  because  of  the  Midianites,  the  iiio  mi- 
children  of  Israel  made  them  the  dens  which  are  in  the  mountains,  and  caves, 
and  strongholds.  And  when  Israel  had  sown,  the  Midianites  came  up,  and 
the  Amalekites,  and  the  children  of  the  east,  with  their  cattle  and  their  tents, 
and  they  came  as  grasshoppers  for  multitude.  Both  they  and  their  camels 
were  without  number,  and  they  entered  the  land  to  destroy  it." 1  In  precisely 
the  same  manner  do  the  Bcdawin  Arabs,  these  modern  Midianites,  come  up 
this  Wady  of  Jezreel  and  Wady  Sherrar,  "  after  the  people  have  sown,"  and 

*  [Solam  is  the  modern  name  of  Shoncm,  memorable  in  Old  Testament  history  as  the  placo 
near  which  Gideon  defeated  the  Midianites;  also  the  place  where  tho  Philistines  encamped 
before  the  battle  of  Gilboa;  and  the  rca.denco  of  the  Shu  nam  ml  to  woman,  whose  son  Elbha  ve- 
to life.  To  these  historical  events  allu>4u<  is  made  In  this  chapter.  Jeuin  represents  the 
oftheUible*— Eu] 
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part  destroy  the  increase  of  the  earth ;  and  not  only  destroy  the  increase  of  the 
field,  but  commit  wholesale  murder,  as  those  did  upon  the  brethren  of  Gideon 
at  Tabor.  In  fact,  the  sacred  historian  expressly  says  that  these  Midianites 
were  Ishmaelttes,  and  we  have  under  our  very  eyes  the  descendants  of  this 
ancient  people  committing  similar  depredations  in  the  very  same  spot  Both 
these  valleys  are  now  swarming  with  these  "  children  of  the  east,"  come  over 
Jordan  to  consume  the  land. 
Gideon.  But  have  you  any  Gideon  to  work  out  deliverance  for  this  oppressed  and 
impoverished  country  1 

Alas !  no  ;  and  I  fear  generations  will  pass  away  before  any  adequate 
liberator  can  arise  ;  and,  by  the  way,  this  history  of  Gideon  is  very  remarkable, 
and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  scenes  immortalized  by  his  glorious  achievements. 
Ophrnh.    Ophrah,  the  city  of  his  inheritance,  was  on  the  general  range  of  mountains  south 
of  Zer'in,  and  when  he  comes  into  notice  the  invaders  lay  along  in  this  valley 
of  Jezreel  as  locust*  for  multitude.   It  was  harvest,  and  consequently  a  little 
later  in  the  season  than  this.    Gideon,  instead  of  carrying  his  grain  to  the 
ordinary  threshing-floor,  took  it  into  the  midst  of  his  vineyard,  to  hide  both  it 
Thresh-    and  himself  from  the  Ishmaelitcs.   These  summer  threshing-floors  are  in  the 
aiH "  vi'°ri  °Pen  coun^ry>       on  an  elevated  position,  to  catch  the  wind  when  winnowing 
yards.      the  grain,  and  of  course  they  would  be  altogether  unsafe  at  such  a  time,  while 
the  vineyards  are  hid  away  in  the  wadicsand  out  on  the  wooded  hills,  and  thus 
adapted  for  concealment.   Indeed,  I  myself  have  seen  grain  thus  concealed  in 
this  same  country,  during  the  lawless  days  of  civil  war.    There,  by  the  wine- 
press, the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared,  and  said  to  him,  "  The  Lord  is  with 
thee,  thou  mighty  man  of  valour." 1   After  confirming  his  faith  by  wonderful 
miracles,  he  commissions  him  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  Israel.   The  Lord 
looked  upon  him  and  said,  "  Go  in  this  thy  might ;  have  not  I  sent  thee  ?" 

This  whole  narrative  reads  most  life-like  and  stirring  here  among  the  scenes 
described.   The  angel,  who  was  no  other  than  Immanuel— the  Word  in  flesh 
assumed  for  the  occasion— came  and  sat  under  an  oaky  as  you  and  I  would  do, 
in  one  of  those  mountain  vineyards,  for  the  liarvest  sun  renders  the  shade 
necessary,  and  the  oak  is  the  tree  you  will  find  near  the  wine-press.   I  have 
The  *p««.  seen  many  such.   The  sacred  narrative  reveals  the  sad  religious  apostasy  of 
JJ^^evcn  Gideon's  family.    His  father  had  a  grove  and  an  altar  to  Baal,  the 
abomination  of  the  Zidonians.    This,  Gideon  is  commanded  to  destroy  ;  and 
from  that  act  he  received  the  name  of  Jcrubbaal, "  the  tiytr  of  Baal,"  to  trans- 
late according  to  Arabic ;  and  having  performed  this  daring  deed,  he  blows  the 
in*  »rmjr.  trumpet,  and  assembles  about  him,  out  of  Manasseh,  Asher,  Zebulun,  and 
Naphtali,  thirty-two  thousand  men.   We  are  in  the  centre  of  these  tribes,  and 
can  see  at  a  glance  from  whence  he  gathered  his  anny.   It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  the  men  of  Issachar  are  not  mentioned,  and  we  can  from  this  point 
readily  imagine  the  reason.   The  people  of  Issachar  lived  here  on  this  great 
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plain,  and  were,  of  course,  altogether  surrounded  by  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  ctuftkb 
Midianites,  as  these  villages  of  Sulam,  Shutta,  Zer*in,  etc.,  now  are  in  the  X1X> 
power  of  these  Bedawin.  They  therefore  could  not  join  the  army  of  Gideon. 
Of  those  assembled,  twenty-two  thousand  were  afraid,  and  returned  home  at 
the  first  offer.  Ten  thousand  more  were  dismissed  by  divine  command  at  the 
"  water,"  where  "the  three  hundred"  drank  M  by  putting  their  hand  to  their 
mouth," — a  thing  I  have  often  seen  done,  and  not  always  by  heroes  either. 
These  three  hundred  alone  were  retained,  and  that  very  night  this  small  band 
moved  forward  to  the  brow  of  that  steep  mountain  which  overhangs  the  vale 
and  the  fountain  of  JezreeL  Gideon,  with  Phurah  his  servant,  let  himself  cau- 
tiously down  from  rock  to  rock  until  he  stood  among  the  tents  of  their  enemies. 
There  he  overheard  "  a  man  tell  his  fellow"  this  strange  story :  "  Behold,  I 
dreamed  a  dream,  and,  lo !  a  cake  of  barley  bread  tumbled  into  the  host  of 
Midian,  and  came  unto  a  tent,  and  smote  it  that  it  fell,  and  overturned  it  that 
it  lay  along.  And  his  fellow  answered  and  said,  This  is  nothing  else  save 
the  sword  of  Gideon,  the  son  of  Joash,  a  man  of  Israel ;  for  into  his  hand  hath 
God  delivered  Midian,  and  all  his  host,"1  This  dispelled  every  lingering 
doubt,  and  he  returned  to  order  the  attack  at  once. 

What  possible  analogy  can  there  be  between  a  sword  and  a  cake  of  barley  The  bar- 
bread,  that  could  have  suggested  this  idea  to  the  Midianite  ?  ky  cak* 

Doubtless  there  was  divine  influence  in  the  matter ;  but  even  this  does  not 
quite  cover  the  whole  case,  I  apprehend.  Divine  Wisdom  ordinarily  works  with 
means  adapted  to  produce  the  intended  effect,  and  there  is  no  conceivable 
reason  why  he  should  hot  suggest  to  this  dreaming  Midianite  something  cal- 
culated to  bring  Gideon  into  view  ;  and  so  he  doubtless  did,  and  in  a  way  best 
of  all  calculated  to  bring  about  the  desired  result  As  to  the  line  of  connec-  Barley 
tion  in  the  mind  of  the  "  interpreter,"  we  may  remember  that  barley  bread  is  br*,d* 
only  eaten  by  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  these  people,  at  this  day,  to  complain  that  their  oppressors  have  left 
them  nothing  but  barley  bread  to  eat  I  remember  that  this  was  the  identical 
lamentation  of  a  wealthy  farmer  who  rode  with  me  last  summer  from  ZerMn  to 
Jenin.  This  cake  of  barley  bread  was  therefore  naturally  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  oppressed  Israelites  ;  it  came  down  from  the  mountain  where  Gideon 
was  known  to  be  ;  it  overthrew  the  tent  so  that  it  lay  along,  foreshadowing 
destruction  from  some  quarter  or  other.  It  was  a  contemptible  antagonist, 
and  yet  scarcely  more  so  than  Gideon  in  the  eyes  of  the  proud  Midianites. 
That  the  interpreter  should  hit  upon  the  explanation  given  is  not,  therefore, 
very  wonderful ;  and  if  the  Midianites  were  accustomed,  in  their  extemporane- 
ous songs,  to  call  Gideon  and  his  band  "  eaters  of  barley  bread,"  as  their  suc- 
cessors, these  haughty  Bedawin,  often  do  to  ridicule  their  enemies,  the 
application  would  be  all  the  more  natural.  At  any  rate,  the  interpreter  read 
the  riddle  right,  and  reached  the  true  intent  of  the  prodigy. 
-  —   i  
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fart       What  a  strange  stratagem  was  that  of  Gideon  ! 

"*  And  yet  it  was  well  adapted  to  produce  the  effect  intended  ;  nor  was  the 
The  Btr*.  action,  in  the  manner  of  it,  at  all  remarkable.  I  have  often  seen  the  small  oil 
tatfQin.  lamp  of  the  natives  carried  in  a  "  pitcher"  or  earthen  vessel  at  night  Armed 
with  this  curious  weapon,  the  three  companies  took  up  their  stations  round 
Pofiuoo.  the  slumbering  host  They  would,  no  doubt,  leave  the  road  toward  the  Jordan 
open,  for  the  enemy  to  take  in  his  flight,  and  so  one  band  of  lamp-bearers  must 
have  planted  themselves  along  the  base  of  the  hill  there  below  ZerMn ;  another, 
between  that  and  this  Sulani,  along  the  west  side  of  the  host ;  and  the  third 
band  would  stand  along  the  brow  of  this  hill,  extending  down  eastward 
toward  Shtltta.  The  Midianites,  we  know,  lay  in  the  valley  between  this  and 
JezreeL  Thus  arranged  around  the  slumbering  host,  at  a  given  signal  the 
three  hundred  pitchers  are  broken,  three  hundred  trumpets  bray  harsh  alarms 
on  every  side,  and  three  hundred  light*,  as  of  so  many  different  bands  of  as- 
sailants, flash  upon  their  blinded  eyes.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
the  Midianites  rush  in  wild  dismay  and  dire  confusion  one  upon  another.  In 
the  darkness  they  cannot  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  nnd  thus  every  man's 
sword  was  against  his  fellow.  The  very  vastness  of  the  army  would  render 
tho  rout  more  ruinous  ;  and  in  that  horrible  slaughter  "  there  fell  an  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men  that  drew  sword." 1 

How  was  it  possible  for  the  men  of  Manasseh,  Asher,  and  Naphtali  to  hear 
the  news  and  join  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Midianites  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
amid  the  urgencies  of  such  a  day  ? 
Th«  par-  This  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  We  are  here  on  the  very  battle-ground,  for 
the  host  lay  in  this  valley,  and,  fleeing,  they  passed  this  Shtttta  to  the  east  of 
us.  Look  around,  and  you  find  that  we  are  in  the  centre  of  these  tribes. 
The  cities  given  to  Manasseh,  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  were  along  the  southern 
margin  of  Esdraelon  and  on  the  hills  above.  Asher  came  up  to  Carrael,  at  the 
bottom  of  this  plain,  and  a  swift  runner  could  reach  them  in  an  hour.  A  por- 
tion of  Naphtali  occupied  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  could 
be  reached  in  the  same  way,  and  in  about  the  same  time.  It  was  possible, 
therefore,  for  them  to  receive  the  summons  and  respond  to  it  Of  course,  only 
those  who  lived  adjacent  to  the  scene  of  action  are  intended.  The  attack  of 
Gideon  was  at  night,  and,  in  all  probability,  just  before  day.  Gideon  could 
not  have  made  his  visit,  returned,  and  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
before  the  night  was  far  spent ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  the  invariable  custom  of 
these  modern  Midianites  to  select  that  hour  for  their  assaults.  It  is  prover- 
bially the  darkest,  and  both  men  and  animals  are  then  buried  in  deepest  sleep. 
The  very  watch-dogs  become  drowsy.  Besides,  if  successful,  they  want  the 
opening  light  of  day  to  complete  the  victory,  and  secure  tlie  plunder ;  and, 
if  defeated,  they  need  the  light  to  gather  up  their  scattered  troopB,  and 
make  good  their  retreat   Gideon,  therefore,  had  the  entire  day,  and  that 
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in  harvest  time,  to  collect  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  pursue  the  flying  chaptih 
foes.  *«• 
Is  it  still  the  custom  for  men  among  these  Bedawin  "  Ishmaelites"  to  wear  Earring* 
gold  earrings  ? 

I  have  often  seen  them,  and  among  certain  of  the  tribes  it  is  quite  the 
fashion  ;  but  these  golden  earrings  belonged,  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  women. 
Bedawin  women  not  only  have  them  in  their  ears,  but  also  large  rings  arc  sus- 
pended from  the  nose.  These  are  the  face  jewels,  I  suppose,  which  are  men- 
tioned very  early  in  Biblical  history. 

But  you  interrupt  the  order  of  my  midnight  memories.  "  A  change  came 
over  the  spirit  of  my  dream."  I  wis  back  at  En-dor,  and  the  witch  stood  The  **ne 
wi  thin  a  dismal  cavern,  working  out  her  wicked  sorceries.  Samuel  arose  "  out  ut  En*dor 
of  the  earth,  an  old  man  covered  with  a  mantle ;"  and  God-forsaken  Saul  fell 
prostrate  before  the  awful  apparition.1  I  heard  his  voice  sepulchral  pronounce 
the  dreadful  decree,  "  To-morrow  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with  me ;  and  the 
Lord  also  shall  deliver  the  host  of  Israel  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines." 
Poor  Saul !  doomed  to  death,  and  returning  in  despair  to  fight  and  fall  with 
his  sons  and  all  Israel  before  the  sword  of  Philistia !  It  was  a  fearful  ride  that 
dark  night,  for  the  Philistines  were  encamped  in  this  very  village  of  Shunem, 
directly  between  Gilboa  and  En-dor.2  lie  probably  kept  to  the  east  of  Jezreel, 
crossed  the  valley  below  'Ain  Jalud,  and  thence  over  the  shoulder  of  this 
Jebcl  cd  Dtthy  to  En-dor  ;  but  it  must  have  been  perilous  in  the  extreme,  and 
nothing  could  have  induced  Saul  to  venture  thither  but  the  agony  of  despair. 

This  Sulani  affords  an  admirable  camp-ground  for  a  large  army,  Jebcl  ed  Portion 
I>uhy  rising  abruptly  behind,  and  the  top  of  it  commanding  a  iierfect  view  of  ^Jj"a 
the  great  plain  in  every  direction,  so  that  there  could  \>e  no  surprise,  nor  could 
their  march  be  impeded,  or  their  retreat  cut  off.  The  fountain,  it  is  true,  is 
not  very  copious,  but  there  are  others  toward  Fuleh,  and  in  the  valley  below. 
On  the  morning  of  that  disastrous  day,  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  passed  on 
by  hundreds  and  by  thousands  out  of  this  valley  of  Jezreel,  ascended  by  the 
city,  and  joined  battle  with  Israel  upon  those  rough  mountains  east  of  it. 
Israel  was  beaten  and  tied,  closely  pursued  by  their  victorious  enemies,  and  The  tie- 
Saul  and  his  three  sons  were  slain.   "  Tell  it  not  in  Oath,  publish  it  not  fe*L 
in  the  streets  of  Askelon.   The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places : 
how  are  the  mighty  fallen !    Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no 
dew,  neither  let  there  be  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offerings :  for  there  the 
shields  of  the  mighty  were  vilely  cast  away."  We  have  the  whole  theatre  of 
this  bloody  battle  before  us,  memorable  not  only  in  itself  and  in  its  results,  but 
as  the  occasion  of  that  most  touching  lamentation  of  David  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan.8    The  victorious  Philistines  descended  to  Bcth-shan,  and  there 
fastened  the  body  of  Saul  to  the  wall  of  the  city.   Sad,  sad  day  to  Israel,  Son*  of 
and  doubly  sad  to  David.    "  0  Jonathan !  slain  in  thy  high  places.    I  am  bow- 
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fart  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan  :  very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto 
y  nie.   Thy  love  to  ine  was  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  women.   How  are 

the  mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war  perished ! " 

When  I  was  young,  it  was  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Gilboa  as  still  suffering 
the  curse  of  David,  and  to  this  day  I  think  of  it  as  a  withered  wilderness,  with- 
out dew,  or  rain,  or  any  green  thing  to  relieve  its  stern  desolation,  Of  course, 
there  is  no  foundation  for  such  an  idea  ? 
The  im-  Certainly  not.  In  my  own  personal  experience  I  have  had  abundant  evi- 
precetion.  aence  tjiat  both  dew  and  rain  descend  there  as  copiously  as  elsewhere.  David's 
poetic  imprecation  had  no  more  influence  upon  the  mountain,  or  on  the  clouds, 
than  had  Job's  malediction  upon  the  day  of  his  birth ;  nor  was  either  ex- 
pected to  produce  any  such  malign  effects.  Similar  expressions  of  profound 
sorrow  or  of  deep  displeasure  are  common  in  the  East,  and  are  found  else- 
where in  the  Bible.  Jeremiah  sav3,  "  Cursed  be  the  day  when  I  was  born  ; 
let  not  the  day  wherein  my  mother  bare  me  1*  blessed," 1  etc  The  Viought  is 
natural,  and  who  is  there  that  has  not  indulged  it  ?  The  child  vents  its  dis- 
pleasure upon  its  rattle  ;  the  strikes  the  stone  against  which  he  stumbles ; 
the  man  curses  adverse  winds,  and  every  senseless  thing  which  annoys  him, 
resists  his  will,  or  thwarts  his  plans. 
Prophetic  In  regard  to  these  imprecations,  and  others  in  the  Bible  like  them,  we 
tionitnCU  8hould  remember  that  they  were  never  intended  to  act  upon  the  physical  and 
senseless  elements  of  nature  ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  with  equal  truth 
to  many  of  the  "  burdens"  of  prophecy.  Though  announced  in  figurative 
terms,  which  are  drawn  from  natural  objects,  yet  every  child  knows,  or  ought 
to  know,  that  such  things  are  not  accountable  agents.  Even  the  denunciations 
against  cities,  such  as  Tyre,  Damascus,  Gaza,  Askclon,  Petra,  Babylon,  Jeru- 
salem, and  many  others,  must,  in  general,  be  restricted  to  the  %nJiabitantsf  and 
not  to  their  habitations.  God  has  no  controversy  with  earth,  and  rocks,  and 
ruins  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  this  land  of  Palestine  now  lies  under  any  physi- 
cal curse,  which  renders  it  unfruitful  or  unhealthy.  The  rains,  early,  middle, 
and  latter,  are  sufficiently  abundant,  and  the  dews  as  copious  as  ever  ;  the 
fields,  also,  yield  as  generous  harvests  to  the  careful  cultivator  as  they  ever 
did,  or  as  do  any  others  in  the  world. 

This  is  perhaps  true,  and  yet  I  have  a  "feeling"  that  it  is  not  the  vkole 
truth. 

The  curso  We  have  not  said  that  it  was.  It  is  not  the  sum-total  of  our  own  ideas  on 
u  this  subject,  and  at  some  other  locality  we  may  enlarge  upon  the  matter.  Such 
a  place  as  the  vale  of  Siddim,  I  suppose,  was  really  burned  aud  blasted  by  the 
direct  agency  of  God ;  and  some  other  spots,  once  fertile,  may  now  exhibit 
tokens  of  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty  "  for  the  wickedness  of  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof,"  and  as  a  warning  to  the  world.  And  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
the  whole  earth  has  been  smitten  with  a  curse,  and,  in  consequence,  produces 
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thorns  and  tliistles  instead  of  wholesome  fruits.    But  the  desolation  and  chapter 
luirrcnuess  of  this  glorious  plain,  for  example,  is  in  no  sense  the  effect  of  any 
physical  change  in  the  soil  or  climate,  but  is  owing  entirely  to  the  people  who 
dwell  here,  and  to  the  Bedawin  who  destroy  it;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
G  il  boa. 

This  valley  of  Jezreel  seems  to  expand,  and  to  spread  out  an  immense  v»Uey  or 
distance  toward  the  south-east.  To  which  of  the  tribes  did  it  belong  ?  Jc«r«ei. 

Esdraelon  and  its  surrounding  hills  and  vales  constituted  the  portion  of 
Issachar;  and  yet  we  learn  from  the  17th  chapter  of  Joshua  that  many 
important  cities  in  and  about  it  were  given  to  Manasseh.  En-dor,  and 
Beth-shan,  and  Taanach,  and  Megiddo,  and  this  valley  of  Jezreel  itself, 
belonged  to  that  tribe ;  or,  rather,  were  assigned  to  them,  for  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  got  possession  of  these  cities.  These  "children  of  Joseph" 
complained  that  "all  the  Canaanites  who  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  valley  have 
chariots  of  iron,  both  they  of  Beth-shean  and  her  towns,  and  they  who  are  of 
the  valley  of  Jezreel ;"  and  therefore  they  could  not  drive  them  out.1  This  is 
the  earliest  mention  of  Jezreel ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  this  famous 
valley  still  retains  its  original  characteristics.  Chariots  of  iron  have  indeed 
disappeared,  but  the  inhabitants  are  eminently  intractable  and  rebellious; 
and  one  can  readily  believe  that  when  the  "jumping  chariot"  raged  through 
the  vale  of  Jezreel,  and  down  the  ghor  of  Beisan,  the  children  of  Joseph  found 
it  impossible  to  expel  the  inhabitants. 

In  my  walk  this  morning  I  noticed  an  immense  tell  far  down  toward  the 
Jordan :  has  it  a  name  / 

It  is  called  Husn,  and  is  the  centre  of  those  ruins  that  mark  the  site  of  Beth- 
Beth-shan— the  Scythopolis  of  the  Greeks— the  Beisan  of  the  Arabs.  B,*IL 

Indeed !  it  seems  much  nearer  than  that  city  should  be,  according  to  my 
geography;  and  it  must  be  uncommonly  high,  and  of  gigantic  proportions 
every  way. 

Though  it  is  full  three  hours  distant,  and  that  much  out  of  our  line,  still, 
if  it  were  safe,  we  woidd  spend  the  night  there  instead  of  Jenin,  for  it  is  well 
worth  the  ride  and  the  time.  But  the  ghor  is  said  to  be  swarming  with  wild 
Bedawin  from  beyond  Jordan,  and  therefore  we  must  abandon  the  idea  of 
going  into  it 

Since  our  friends  the  Arabs  will  not  allow  us  that  pleasure,  the  next  best 
thing  is  for  you  to  describe  it. 

I  once  came  to  Beisan  direct  from  Tiberias  in  a  little  more  than  six  hours,  notd  from 
The  Itinerary,  in  brief,  runs  thus :  Half  an  hour  to  the  Baths ;  one  and  a  half  Tiberi** 
to  Kerak,  at  the  outgoing  of  the  Jordan  ;  two  hours  to  El  Mansurah ;  two 
and  a  half  to  the  entrance  of  the  Jernmk  into  the  Jordan ;  three  hours  to 
Jisr  el  Mujameah ;  and  half  an  hour  more  to  the  camp  of  'Akil  'Aga,  near  the 
western  hills,  on  the  bank  of  the  Sherrar,  aud  just  below  Koukab  el  llowa. 
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part    At  four  hours  and  forty  minutes,  passed  a  ruin  with  a  few  short  column*, 
'       called  Nusleh,  near  a  large  encampment  of  the  Aral*  of  Rubah.  At  live 


B  KIM  AN. 


hours  is  the  great  Wady  Osheh  (or  Ushey),  with  a  large  tell  of  the  same  name; 
and  in  ten  minutes  further  Wady  Mukhurkush  crosses  the  plain  on  its  way  to 
tiie  Jordan.  The  ruined  town,  called  es  Soudan,  half  an  hour  south  of  this, 
has  many  columns  and  sarcophagi ;  and  from  that  onward  the  remains  of  the 
great  Bcth-shan  begin  to  appear,  and  constantly  multiply  for  nearly  an  hour 
before  you  reach  the  castle.  We  rode  rapidly,  and  the  distance  from  Tiberias 
cannot  be  far  from  twenty-four  miles.  I  have  already  led  you  over  the  route 
from  Jisr  el  Mujaineah  to  Tiberias,  and  need  not  repeat  From  the  bridge, 
on  this  occasion,  we  ascended  the  western  side  of  the  ghor  to  'Akil's  tent 
under  Koukabah,  and  then  kept  south  along  the  base  of  the  hills,  with  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan  on  our  left  This  plain  constantly  widened  by  the  falling 
Ghor  back  of  the  hills,  until  at  es  Boudah  the  great  valley  of  Jezreel,  in  which 
u«taaa,     Iteisan  is  situated,  opens  to  the  west  its  noble  expanse.    From  the  city- 
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eastward  it  is  called  Ghor  Beisan,  and  it  spreads  out  to  the  south-east  further  chapter 
than  the  eye  can  follow.  For  the  last  hour  there  is  a  steady  ascent,  and  the  xxx- 
aneroid  indicates  an  elevation  for  the  city  above  the  Jordan  of  more  than  five 
hundred  feet  Owing  to  this,  the  whole  plain  can  he  watered  by  the  fountains 
that  send  their  copious  streams  across  the  site  of  Beisan.  In  fact,  few  spots 
on  earth,  and  none  in  this  country,  possess  greater  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing advantages  than  this  ghor,  and  yet  it  is  utterly  desolate. 

But  to  our  description.  Beisan  is  naturally  one  of  the  strongest  places  even 
in  this  country  of  strongholds.  About  half  a  mile  south  of  the  tell  you  saw  is 
a  square  tower,  constructed  in  part  of  large  bevelled  blocks  of  white  limestone. 
Around  this  ore  grouped  some  forty  or  fifty  wretched  hovels  of  trap  rock, 
loosely  built,  and  ready  to  tumble  down  upon  their  inhabitants.  These  are  as 
sinister  a  looking  gang  as  can  be  found,  and  are,  in  fact,  as  great  robbers  as 
the  Bedawin  themselves.  The  ancient  city  consisted  of  several  distinct 
quarters,  or  wards;  separated  by  deep  ravines,  with  noisy  cascades  leaping 
over  ledges  of  black  basalt  I  have  seen  no  city  except  Damascus  so 
abundantly  supplied  with  water.  Most  of  the  streams  take  their  rise  in  large  stream* 
marshes  to  the  south-west  of  the  city,  and  so  high  above  it  as  to  send  their 
brooks  over  every  part  of  the  area ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  tufaceous 
deposits  in  all  directions,  that  the  inhabitants  made  good  use  of  their 
privileges  in  this  respect 

The  largest  wards  of  the  city  appear  to  have  been  around  the  present  castle, 
and  on  the  west  of  Tell  Hfisn ;  but  there  are  extensive  ruins  both  to  the  east 
and  north  of  it   The  great  Wady  el  Jalud  passes  down  on  the  north  side  of 
the  tell,  and  Wady  el  L'ab  on  the  south,  meeting  below,  and  thus  almost 
surrounding  it  The  position  of  the  tell  is  therefore  very  strong,  and  it  rises 
atiout  two  hundred  feet  high,  with  the  sides  nearly  perpendicular.   A  strong 
wall  was  carried  round  the  summit,  and  the  gateway  was  high  up  the  steep 
declivity  at  the  north-west  angle.  In  the  huge  buttresses  of  this  gateway  are 
built  fragments  of  columns,  and  handsome  Corinthian  capitals.   It  was  on  the  Exploit  of 
wall  of  this  tell,  I  suppose,  that  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  fastened  the  n,en 
by  the  Philistines  after  the  battle  on  Gilboa ;  and  this  supposition  enables  us  0  a 
to  understand  how  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  could  execute  their  daring  exploit 
of  carrying  them  away.    Jabesh-gilead  was  on  the  mountain  east  of  the 
Jordan,  in  full  view  of  Beth-shan,  and  these  brave  men  could  creep  up  to  the 
tell,  along  Wady  Jalud,  without  being  seen,  while  the  deafening  roar  of  the 
brook  would  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  heard.   I  have  often  been 
delighted  with  this  achievement   The  people  of  Jabesh  had  not  a  good 
character  among  their  brethren.  None  of  them  came  up  to  the  great  war 
against  Benjamin1  in  the  matter  of  the  Levite  and  his  concubine,  and  for  this 
neglect  they  were  condemned  to  utter  destruction.   In  the  days  of  Saul, 
however,  it  had  again  become  a  considerable  city,  and  had  acquired  a  fair 
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part  reputation.1  All  Israel  hastened,  with  almost  incredible  despatch,  to  rescue  it 
"•  from  the  cruel  doom  of  Nahash  the  Ammonite.  It  was,  no  doubt,  in  gratitude 
for  this  deliverance,  effected  wholly  through  the  energy  of  Saul,  that  the  men 
of  Jabesh  hazarded  their  lives  in  order  to  secure  his  headless  body  from  insult 
History  should  always  rejoice  to  record  noble  deeds,  and  most  of  all  those 
instances  of  public  gratitude  which  now  and  then  throw  a  gleam  of  sunlight 
over  its  gloomy  chronicles  of  selfishness  and  sin. 
Remains  There  is  not  much  more  to  be  said  about  Beisan.  A  bridge  of  extraordinary 
'hat?1**  neteh*  spans  the  Jalud  east  of  Tell  Husn.  It  appears  to  have  led  from  the 
south  to  the  north  quarter  of  the  city.  The  theatre  is  in  the  wady  south-west 
of  the  telL  It  is  built  entirely  of  basalt,  and  much  of  it  is  thrown  down.  The 
chord  of  the  circle  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet ;  and  though  the  seats 
are  nearly  gone,  the  vomitories,  with  dens  for  wild  beasts  on  either  side,  arc 
almost  perfect.  Some  of  them  are  now  used  for  stables.  Beisan  was  a  city  of 
temples.  They  are  now  entirely  destroyed,  and  most  of  the  materials  have- 
long  since  been  carried  away  for  other  buildings.  Their  number,  however,  can 
be  ascertained,  and  their  localities  traced  out,  from  partial  foundations  an<l 
prostrate  columns.  Some  of  these  columns  were  four  feet  in  diameter,  mostly 
of  white  limestone  from  the  neighbouring  mountain,  or  of  basalt  from  the 
place  itself,  and  only  a  few  are  foreign  granite.  I  do  not  think  that  the  city 
could  have  been  all  embraced  within  one  general  wall,  for  it  would  have 
required  one  at  least  five  miles  long.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  vari- 
ous wards,  separated  by  deep  ravines,  had  each  its  independent  fortifica- 
tions. 

important    Whenever  a  good  government  shall  restore  order  and  security  to  this  region. 
Blta-        Beisan  will  rapidly  rise  to  an  important  city.   Its  water  privileges  and  other 
advantages  will  not  only  make  it  a  delightful  residence,  but  render  it  a  great 
manufacturing  centre.  All  kinds  of  machinery  might  be  driven  with  the  least 
possible  expense  by  its  abounding  brooks;  and  then  this  lovely  valley  of 
Jezreel  above  it,  irrigated  by  the  Jalud,  and  the  Ghor  Beisan  below,  watered 
in  every  part  by  many  fertilizing  streams,  are  capable  of  sustaining  a  little 
nation  in  and  of  themselves.   Besides,  Beisan  is  the  natural  highway  from 
Bashan  and  the  east  to  the  sea-board  at  Haifa  and  Acre,  and  also  to  southern 
Palestine  and  Egypt  The  ghor  once  teemed  with  inhabitants,  as  is  evident 
from  ruined  sites,  and  from  tells  too  old  for  ruins,  which  are  scattered  over  the 
plain.   I  took  down  their  names  as  now  known  to  the  Arabs,  but  none  of  them 
saiim  and  have  any  historic  significance.  Of  Saliin  and  JSnon,  which  must  have  been  in 
s^Sh.    the  8nor  at  no         distance,  I  could  hear  nothing.   Succoth  is  well  known 
TabOkat   under  the  name  of  Sakut   Tubukat  Fahcl  is  in  full  view  over  the  Jordan, 
Fahei.  or  and  is,  doubtless,  the  Pella  of  history.  My  guide  assured  me  that  Fdak  was 
*****      the  true  name ;  and  this  is  their  way  of  pronouncing  Pella,  for,  having  no  p 
in  their  language,  they  sometimes  use  b,  and  at  others/,  instead  of  it.  Wad? 
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Yabis,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Jabesh-gilead,  is  a  little  to  the  south  of  chapter 
TubokatFaheL  xxx- 

Beth-shan  has  figured  largely  in  the  history  of  this  country  from  a  very  early  History  of 
age.  It  was  given  to  Manasseh,  but,  like  many  other  grants,  seems  never  to  Hcisun. 
have  been  in  their  possession.  At  what  time  it  took  the  name  of  Scythopolis, 
and  on  what  account,  is  uncertain.  Some  sup)K)se  it  was  so  called  from  a 
cr>V>ny  of  Scythians  who  got  possession  of  it  This  is  more  probable  than  that 
its  name  was  derived  from  Succoth,  a  mere  village  many  miles  to  the  south-east 
of  it  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  thus  called  in  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  Josephus,  who  often  mentions  it,  and  by  nearly  all  profane 
authors.  It  early  became  a  Christian  city,  with  a  bishop  of  its  own,  and  was 
the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  the  Third  Palestine,  BcUan  is,  of  course, 
merely  the  Arabic  form  of  the  original  name,  Bcth-shan,  given  to  it  by  these 
barbarians,  whose  mission  is  destruction ;  and  under  their  sway  it  soon  fell  into 
decay  and  obscurity,  and  thus  it  must  remain  until  they  are  driven  over  the 
J ordan  into  their  native  desert. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  prosecute  our  journey.  How  sad  to  know  that  even 
this  pretty  home  of  the  Shunammite,  with  its  orchards  and  gardens,  will  soon  be 
deserted  and  destroyed,  unless  these  destructive  Bedawin  be  driven  back  by  the 
government !  See !  what  a  large  encampment  stretches  down  toward  Zcr'in, 
and  their  black  tabernacles  dot  the  plain  in  all  directions  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach. 

We  are  now  On  ground  poetically,  or  rather  prophetically  illustrious.   In  shunem. 
tliis  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  Tishbite,  and  his  scarcely  less  wonderful 
disciple  Elisha,  performed  their  amazing  miracles.   Here,  in  this  very  village, 
dwelt  that  good  Shunammite,  who  built  "a  little  chamber"  (an  ulliyeh,  upper 
room)  on  the  wall  for  tbe  "  holy  man  of  God ; "  and  put  there  a  table,  and  a  bed, 
and  a  stool,  and  a  candlestick.1  In  some  parts  of  these  fields  which  slope  down 
southward  into  Jezreel,  her  only  son,  given  in  reward  for  her  hospitality  to 
Elisha,  received  a  stroke  of  the  sun  while  looking  at  the  reapers ;  and  I  know 
by  experience  that  this  valley  glows  like  a  furnace  in  harvest-time.  The  poor 
bd  cried  out  to  his  father,  "  My  head !  my  head  ! "  2  and,  being  carried  home, 
he  sat  on  his  mother's  knee  till  noon,  and  then  died.   Elisha  was  on  Carmel 
—probably  near  the  altar  of  Elijah— at  El  Makhrakah,  ten  or  twelve  miles  off. 
The  mother  saddled  an  ass,  and  said  to  her  servant,  u  Drive  and  go  forward ;  Tiie  Sho. 
slack  not  thy  riding  for  me,  except  I  bid  thee ; "  and  away  she  flew  past  Fuliyeh,  ^roUa 
*nd  westward  down  the  plain  to  the  foot  of  Carmel.  The  man  of  God  sees  her  eim,.. 
coining  in  such  haste,  fears  some  calamity,  and  sends  Gehazi  to  meet  her  with 
these  three  inquiries,  "  Is  it  well  with  thee  ?  is  it  well  with  thy  husband  ?  is 
it  well  with  the  lad  ?8  She  answered,  "  It  is  well ;"  but,  at  the  same  time, 
«he  rushes  up  the  "  hill,"  and  seizes  the  prophet  by  his  feet   This  scene  is 

natural,  and  very  graphic.   If  you  ask  after  a  person  whom  you  know  to  be 
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part  gick,  the  reply  at  first  will  invariably  t>e,  "  Well,  thank  God,"  even  when  the 
_n_  very  next  sentence  is  to  inform  you  that  he  is  dying.  Then  the  falling  down, 
clasping  the  feet,  etc,  are  actions  witnessed  every  day.  I  have  had  this  dons 
to  me  often  before  I  could  prerent  it.  80,  also,  the  officious  real  of  the  wicked 
Gehazi,  who  would  thrust  the  broken-hearted  mother  away,  probably  thinking 
her  touch  pollution,  agTces  perfectly  with  what  we  know  of  the  man,  and  of 
the  customs  of  the  East ;  and  so,  likewise,  are  the  injunctions  to  Gehazi : 
Gird  up  thy  loins  that  yon  may  run  ;  if  thou  meet  any  »w«,  salute  him  not; 
and  if  any  salute  thee,  answer  him  not— this  is  no  time  for  idle  compliments. 
The  mother  followed  with  the  man  of  God  in  company ;  and  when  he  bad 
brought  back  her  son  to  life,  she  fell  at  his  feet,  bowed  herself  to  the  ground, 
took  up  her  son,  and  went  out  Notlung  can  excel  the  touching  simplicity  of 
this  narrative. 

Lcm  of       How  came  it  to  pass  that  the  good  Shunammite  lost  her  land  by  merely  going 
u,,d-       to  reside  during  the  famine  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  as  we  read  in 
2  Kings  viil  3  / 

It  is  still  common  for  even  petty  sheikhs  to  confiscate  the  property  of  any 
person  who  is  exiled  for  a  time,  or  who  moves  away  temporarily  from  his  dis- 
trict Especially  is  this  true  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  the  Shunammite  was 
now  a  widow.  And  small  is  the  chance  to  such  of  having  their  property  re- 
stored, uuless  they  can  secure  the  mediation  of  some  one  more  influential  than 
themselves.  The  conversation  between  the  king  and  Gehazi  about  his  ma<!ter 
is  also  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  habits  of  Eastern  princes  ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  widow  and  her  son  so  opportunely  would  have  precisely  the  same 
ellect  now  that  it  had  then.  Not  only  the  land  but  all  the  fruits  of  it  would 
be  restored.  There  is  an  air  of  genuine  verisimilitude  in  such  simple  narra- 
tives which  it  is  quite  impossible  for  persons  not  intimately  familiar  with  Oriental 
numners  to  appreciate,  but  which  stamps  the  incidents  with  undoubted  cer- 
tainty. The  thing  happened  just  as  recorded.  It  is  too  natural  to  be  an  in- 
vention or  fabrication. 

Eiiib*.  Elisha  seems  to  have  had  no  settled  place  of  abode.  We  read  of  him  in 
Canncl,  in  Shunem,  in  Jezreel,  in  Gilgal,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  in  IK>- 
than,  in  Samaria,  and  even  in  Damascus. 

Among  his  many  miracles,  I  have  long  wanted  to  inquire  what  sort  of  wild 
gourd  it  was  that  poisoned  the  "  pottage." 1  Is  there  anything  satisfactory 
known  about  it  ? 

The  pot-  Not  much  more  than  the  prophet's  son  that  gathered  them  knew.  The 
•-.nous  Septuagint  does  not  translate,  but  gives  the  Hebrew  word,  showing  that  those 
learned  men  did  not  know  what  it  was  ;  and  if  they  could  not  determine  the 
question,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  can  at  this  day.  My  Latin  Bible  calls  it  wild 
colocynth.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  tame  colocynth,  The  English 
renders  it  by  the  vague  word  gourd.   I  cannot  believe  it  was  colocynth,  be- 
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cause  this  in  so  well  known,  so  bitter,  and  so  poisonous,  that  the  most  igno-  ohaptxi 
rant  peasants  never  dream  of  eating  it    Various  other  herbs  have  been 


COLOONTH. 


selected  by  u  critics,"  as  the  Cucumua  proplietarumy  a  small  prickly  gourd, 
very  rarely  met  with.  The  Ilcbrew  root  seems  to  point  to  some  herb  that 
bursts  or  splits  open,  and  I  have  thought  it  might  be  the  Elaterium,  which  is 
found  all  over  the  country,  looks  like  a  young  squash,  and  is  extremely  poison- 
ous. When  green,  it  might  be  mistaken  for  an  edible  "  gourd  "  or  cucumber ; 
but  when  ripe  it  cannot  be  "gathered"  at  all,  for  it  bursts  on  the  slightest 
pressure,  with  great  violence,  scattering  the  seeds  in  all  directions.  But  all  these 
are  mere  conjectures,  and  we  had  better  turn  our  thoughts  to  these  sorry  re- 
presentatives of  Jezreel,*  to  which  our  climb  up  this  steep  and  rocky  hill  has 
Wught  us. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  royal  about  it  now  except  its  position.  That,  Jeireei. 
however,  is  very  fine.  East  of  it  rises  the  high  mountain  called  Jebel  Jalud, 
and  also  Jebel  Nuris,  from  a  village  of  that  name.  Below  it  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  sweeps  round  southward  to  the  Jordan.  On  the  north,  Jebel  ed  Duhy 
(Little  Hermon)  swells  up  like  another  Tabor ;  and  to  the  west  and  south  is 
the  magnificent  Esdraelon,  surrounded  by  the  mountains  of  Galilee,  the  "  ex- 
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pact  cellency  of  Carmcl,"  and  the  fat  bills  of  Samaria.  There  is  little  to  claim  at- 
tention  in  the  village  itself.  A  few  stones,  built  here  and  there  in  the  rude 
huts,  seem  to  claim  the  honours  of  antiquity  ;  and  these  large  sarcophagi  are 
certainly  relics  of  old  JezreeL  The  city  could  never  have  been  large  or  spk*>- 
did.  The  greater  part  was  probably  mere  mud  hovels ;  and  yet  there  must 
have  been  some  well-built  palaces,  when  Ahab  resided  here  with  his  bold  but 
wicked  queen.  This  apology  for  a  castle  may  now  stand  upon  the  spot  of  that 

Jeha.  watch-tower  from  which  the  rebel  Jehu  was  first  seen  driving  furiously  up  the 
valley  of  Jezrecl.1  The  south  part  of  the  plain  at  Beisan  is  marshy,  and  far- 
ther this  way  the  great  fountain  of  Jal&d,  with  its  spongy  banks,  renders  the 
same  side  impassable.  This  fountain  flows  out  from  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain below  Nuris,  and  is  immediately  collected  into  a  large  pool  by  a  dam  of  very 
ancient  work,  and  from  it  the  water  is  carried  to  a  succession  of  nulls  stretch- 
ing down  the  plain  to  the  east.  To  avoid  these  mill-ponds,  the  road  must 
have  then  passed  along  the  valley,  as  it  now  does,  not  far  from  Kumia.  Jehu 
and  liis  party  could  therefore  be  seen  for  at  least  six  miles,  and  there  was  time 
enough  to  despatch  messenger  after  messenger  to  meet  him.  He,  of  course, 
came  past  Beisan,  because  Jabesh-gilead  was  east  of  it,  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan,  and  he  was  commander  of  the  garrison  there  when  proclaimed  king 
by  his  fellow-ofilccrs.  Immediately  he  sets  out  in  hot  haste  to  slay  Joram, 
and  sei2e  the  government  The  whole  history  of  this  revolution  shows  Jehu 
to  have  been  a  man  of  vehement  energy  and  desperate  daring.  When  he  met 
his  victim,  he  "  drew  a  bow  with  his  full  strength,  and  smote  Jehoram  between  his 
arms,  and  the  arrow  went  out  at  lus  heart."  2  Nor  did  be  hesitate  a  moment 
to  kill  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah  also.   Then,  entering  the  city,  he  ordered  the 

Jezebel,  eunuchs  to  tumble  the  infamous  Jezebel  out  of  the  window  of  her  palace.  "  So 
they  threw  her  down :  and  her  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  wall,  and  on  tkt 
horses;  and  he  trodc  her  under  foot."  8 

After  this  terrible  day's  work  Jehu  went  in  to  eat  and  drink  ;  and,  remem- 
bering Jezebel,  he  said,  "  Go,  see  now  this  cursed  woman,  and  bury  her,  f« >r 
she  is  a  king's  daughter."  4  "  But  they  found  no  more  of  her  than  the  skull,  and 
the  feet,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands."  The  word  of  the  Lord  by  his  servant 
Elijah  was  fulfilled,  "  In  the  portion  of  Jezrecl  shall  dogs  eat  the  flesh  of 
JezebcL"6 

rhe  field  The  field  of  Naboth  which  Ahab  coveted  was  doubtless  near  the  great  foun- 
of  Naboth.  0f  Jalud,  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  east  of  the  city.  Water  was  neccs^ 
sary  for  a  garden  of  herbs,  and  there  is  no  other  perennial  fountain  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Joram,  Ahah's  son,  went  out  against  Jehu,  who  was  coming 
up  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  and  they  must  have  met  somewhere  near  the  fountain; 
and  Jehu,  having  killed  Joram,  ordered  his  body  to  be  cast  into  the  portion  of 
the  field  of  Naboth  the  Jezreel  ite ;  "  For,"  said  he, "  the  Lord  laid  this  burden 
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ni>on  him,  Surely  I  have  seen  yesterday  the  blood  of  Naboth,  and  the  blood  of 
his  sons,  saith  the  Lord." 1 

The  entire  narrative  in  2  Kings  ix.  is  full  of  most  emphatic  lessons  of  in- 
struction and  warning  to  tyrants.  The  blood  of  Naboth  was  trebly  avenged  ; 
first  upon  Ahab  himself,  then  upon  his  son  Joram,  and  finally  on  the  wicked 
Jezebel,  who  had  instigated  the  murder. 

It  must  have  been  a  strange  state  of  things,  when  dogs  were  so  abundant  Dog». 
and  unscrupulous  as  to  devour  a  human  carcass  in  the  streets  of  this  city  dur- 
ing the  short  time  that  elapsed  before  search  was  made  for  Jezebel's  body  ; 
hut  the  canine  race  always  bear  some  resemblance  in  disposition  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  times  and  of  their  keepers.  We  may  readily  believe,  therefore,  that 
those  under  the  palace  of  Jezebel  were  sufficiently  savage.  They  may  have 
been  taught  to  devour  the  wretched  victims  of  her  cruelty ;  in  which  case  the 
retribution  would  be  remarkably  appropriate  and  striking.  What  is  meant  by 
"making  her  eyes  with  paint,"  as  the  Hebrew  has  it  ? 

Simply  that  which  has  been  and  is  still  the  favourite  mode  of  beautify-  P«int«d 
»ng  the  face  among  the  ladies  of  this  country.  They 
"  paint"  or  blacken  the  eyelids  and  brows  with  kdhl,  and 
prolong  the  application  in  a  decreasing  pencil,  so  as  to 
lengthen  and  reduce  the  eye  in  appearance  to  what  is 
called  almond  shape.   The  practice  is  extremely  ancient, 
fci  such  painted  eyes  are  found  in  the  oldest  Egyptian  tombs.   It  imparts  a 
peculiar  brilliancy  to  the  eye,  and  a  languishing,  amorous  cast  to  the  whole 
countenance.   Brides  are  thus  painted,  * 
and  many  heighten  the  effect  by  appli-  jrj 

cation  to  the  cheeks  of  coloured  cos-   

metics.  The  powder  from  which  kdhl  is 
made  is  collected  from  burning  almond 
•hells,  or  frankincense,  and  is  intensely 
black.  '  Antimony,  and  various  ores  of 
lead,  are  also  employed.  The  powder  is 
kept  in  phials  or  pots,  which  arc  often 
disposed  in  a  handsomely- worked  cover 
■  t  case  ;  and  it  is  applied  to  the  eye  by 
a  small  probe  of  wood,  ivory,  or  silver, 
*hich  is  called  mul,  while  the  whole 
apparatus  is  named  mukliuly. 

This  neighbourhood  is  celebrated  for  its  wheat,  and  a  peculiar  kind  is  called  Orain  of 
Nursy,  from  this  village  of  that  name  on  the  mountain.   The  grain  is  long  J* 
and  slender,  while  that  of  the  Hauran  is  short  and  plump.    The  latter  bears 
the  highest  price  in  market.   The  name  Jezreel— Qod  urill  sow — seems  to  have 
reference  to  the  adaptation  of  this  place  for  growing  grain. 
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part      Hosea1  intimates  that  the  final  overthrow  of  Israel  should  be  in  this  valley 
"•     of  Jezreel,  where  it  is  further  said  that  God  would  punish  the  house  of  Jehu 

Aiiu«ion«  for  the  blood  there  shed  by  him.   Treason  and  murder  must  be  remembered 

in  How*,  and  avenged,  even  though  vengeance  slumbers  through  many  generations. 
What  is  the  explanation  of  that  singular  passage  in  Hosea  chap.  ii.  21-23 :  "  It 
shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  I  will  hear,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  hear  the 
heavens,  and  they  shall  hear  the  earth ;  and  the  earth  shall  hear  the  corn,  and 
the  wine,  and  the  oil ;  and  tliey  shall  hear  Jezreel  tn 

You  may  read  thus :  The  Lord  will  hear  the  heavens  calling  for  the  vapour 
and  the  clouds.  These  clouds  shall  hear  the  parched  earth  calling  for  rain. 
The  earth,  in  turn,  shall  hear  the  languishing  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and 
grant  the  nourishment  required.  Jezreel,  also,  the  valley  of  vengeance  and 
destruction,  shall  in  that  happy  time  be  heard  calling  for  the  peaceful  products 
of  husbandry.  Jezreel— God  himself  will  sow  her  with  the  seed  of  peace  and 
righteousness.  The  Orientals  are  delighted  with  this  sort  of  hazy,  indistinct 
figure.  There  is  evidently  a  play  upon  the  name  Jezreel,  and  an  unexpressed 
blending  of  the  bloody  tragedies  enacted  in  this  valley  with  promises  of  better 
things  in  reserve  for  the  true  people  of  Israel.  The  passage  begins  with  an- 
other most  obscure  but  pregnant  figure :  "  I  will  give  her  [Israel]  the  ralley  of 

Valley  of  Achor  for  a  door  of  hope."   That  valley  runs  up  from  Gilgal  toward  BethcJ. 

Achor.  There  Achan  was  stoned  to  death,  and  by  that  act  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
turned  away  from  Israel,  and  the  door  of  entrance  to  the  promised  inheritance 
thrown  open.  Achor  means  trouble,  affliction, — from  whence  comes  our  word 
ache,  perhaps.  Thus  the  valley  of  affliction  was  the  door  through  which  Israel 
at  first  entered  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  thus  again  the  Lord,  by  his  prophet, 
promised  to  lead  Israel  to  peace  and  rest  through  the  valley  of  trouble.  The 
very  indistinctness  makes  this  mode  of  speaking  the  more  suggestive.  The 
valley  of  Achor — a  door  of  hope — not  a  bad  motto  for  those  who  through 
much  tribulation  must  enter  the  promised  land,  the  Canaan  of  eternal  peace 
and  rest. 

Road  to       But  it  is  time  to  pass  away  from  Jezreel,  with  all  its  lessons  of  wisdom. 

Jeuin.  There  is  nothing  of  interest  in  the  plain  itself  from  this  to  Jenln.  That  vil- 
lage to  which  we  are  coming,  called  Jelamy,  is  prettily  situated,  but  nearly 
ruined ;  and  Em  Gabeleh  (or  Mukeibileh),  south-west  of  it,  is  quite  deserted. 
The  one  on  the  left  among  the  hills  is  Arrarny,  celebrated  for  its  wheat  an  1 
tobacco.  Between  it  and  Jenln  the  plain  runs  far  up  into  the  eastern  hills, 

Mountain  and  at  the  head  of  it  is  Beit  Kod.   The  mountain  of  Gilboa  is  that  just  in 

of  Giiboa,  frpnt  0f  us  to  the  south-east ;  that  is,  the  name  Jelbuu  is  now  specifically  at- 
tached only  to  this  part, — but  in  ancient  times,  I  think,  the  whole  rocky  region 
between  Jelb&n  and  the  valley  of  Jezreel  was  so  called.  Saul  and  Jonathan 
were  probably  slain  somewhere  further  north,  possibly  on  the  lofty  promontory 
of  £1  Mazar.   There  may  even  be  an  allusion  to  this  very  conspicuous  piaca 
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in  the  opening  stanza  of  David's  lament :  "  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  obaptbk 
t/ty  high  places."   And  this  very  name  Mazar  (a  sacred  tomb  to  which  pilgrim-  xxx< 
ages  are  made)  may  have  been  given  to  it  because  the  daughters  of  Israel 
went  thither  to  weep  over  Saul,  who  clothed  them  in  scarlet,  and  put  an  orna- 
ment of  gold  upon  their  apparel.1 

This  dry  channel  proves  that  a  large  stream  flows  from  Beit  Kod  and  the 
mountains  above  it  during  the  winter  rains.   The  soil  appears  to  be  eminently 
fertile,  and  how  beautifully  the  orchards  of  Jenin  stretch  this  way  down  the  Jcntn. 
plain !  but  I  cannot  yet  see  the  town  itself. 

It  is  hid  away  in  a  ravine,  and  further  concealed  by  the  gardens  and  orchards, 
ltoth  they  and  the  town  owe  their  flourishing  character  to  the  fountain  which 
hursts  out  in  the  centre  of  the  valley ;  and  this,  again,  received  its  Hebrew 
name  (En-gannim — Fountain  of  Garden*)  from  the  flourishing  orchards 
which  anciently,  as  well  as  now,  distinguished  the  place.  This  is  the  most 
distant  permanent  source  of  the  Kishon ;  but  during  summer  and  autumn  the 
water  is  all  exhausted  by  irrigation,  and  none  of  it  reaches  beyond  the  margin 
of  these  green  fields. 

Is  Jenin  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ? 

It  is,  as  I  already  remarked,  the  En-gannim  which  was  given  to  Issachar.2  The  En- 
Uannim  is  near  enough  to  Jenin,  and  the  En  is  for  the  fountain.   As  the  R*"nlm 
piace  grew  in  importance  the  prefix  of  Am  was  dropped,  and  it  became  simply  tore. 
Oannim.   Josephus  calls  it  Ginnea,  and  the  Arabs  Jenin.   It  is  now  the 
chief  town  between  Nazareth  and  Nablus ;  contains  about  two  thousand  inhabi- 
tants— nearly  all  Moslems  ;  has  a  governor,  secretaries,  and  a  custom-house 
posse.   It  deals  largely  in  all  the  products  of  the  country,  and  with  the  Bedawin 
uu  the  east  of  Jordan;  but  the  people  are  fanatical,  rude,  and  rebellious. 
They  are  almost  always  fighting  among  themselves  or  with  their  neighbours. 
There  are  three  leading  families  who  keep  up  perpetual  strife  and  bloodshed 
throughout  aU  this  region-the  'Abd  el  Hady,  and  Beit  Tokan  of  Nablus  and 
'Arraby,  and  the  Beit  Jerrar  of  this  place.   They  are  now  actually  fighting 
with  each  other  between  this  and  Nablus,  and  the  travellers  whom  we  met 
this  morning  assert  positively  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  pass  tlirough  the 
country  in  that  direction.   We  shall  know  more  about  this  to-morrow. 


i  2  Samuel  L  24.  *  Jothua  xix.  2L 
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Deceitful  brooks. 
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April  1st 

Natire     What  does  all  this  uproar  mean  ?  We  have  had  a  most  unquiet  night, 
uproar        j  nave  Deen  QVLt  t0  ascertain  the  cause,  and  it  seems  that  the  various  parties 

anil  strife.  .  . 

that  passed  through  in  the  evening  with  such  barbarous  uproar  were  Bedawin 

from  the  Ghor,  and  from  Jebcl  'Ajlun,  east  of  the  Jordan.  They  have  been 
brought  over  by  the  Beits  Jerrar  and  Tokan  to  aid  them  against  'Abd  el 
Hady ;  and  there  has  been  a  skirmish  during  the  night,  near  Jeb'a,  with  the 
partisans  of  the  latter  from  'Arraby.  The  people  of  Jentn,  who  are  of  the 
Jerrar  party,  say  that  'Abd  el  Hady  was  beaten ;  but  the  bloody  work  is  still 
going  on,  and  the  smaller  villages  are  being  deserted.  If  you  look  out  along 
the  paths  down  the  mountains,  you  will  see  women  and  children  hastening 
hither  with  their  miscellaneous  furniture  on  donkeys,  mules,  and  camels.  This 
place  is  safe  only  because  'Akil  Aga,  who  refuses  to  join  in  this  war,  lies  en- 
camped out  on  Esdraclon,  and  our  guard  is  one  of  his  relatives.  I  once  before 
had  to  pass  this  plain  when  the  Arabs  were  up  in  arms,  when  my  own  horse 
was  seized  by  a  robber ;  and  I  shall  long  remember  the  cool  way  in  which  my 
guard  (also  a  cousin  of  the  aga)  told  that  party  of  marauders  that  if  they 
touched  any  thing  or  person  under  Aw  protection  there  would  be  no  more  khUbs 
(bread)  for  them  on  this  side  the  Jordan.  The  same  assurance  will  protect 
us  to-day,  but  we  shall  have  to  make  a  long  detour  to  get  round  the  places 
where  the  people  are  actually  fighting.  They  are  divided  among  themselves. 
For  example,  one  half  of  Seely— that  village  on  the  edge  of  the  plain — is  for 
'Abd  el  Hady,  and  the  other  is  for  Beit  Jerrar;  and  you  can  see  the  flash  of 
their  guns  at  this  moment,  as  they  fire  at  each  other  from  their  houses 


*  [Besides  describing  the  Journey  from  Jentn  to  Slndiany  (near  Cawarea),  in  the  coarse  »f 
which  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  is  traversed  from  south  to  north,  this  chapter  contain*  a  »u  Jti  notice 
of  Samaria  and  Shechem  the  chief  places  in  central  Palestine.- Ip.J 
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The  women  about  us  are  terribly  enraged  against  'AM  el  Hady.   Some  of  chaptsi 
ms  party  not  long  ago  attacked  the  villages  in  the  district  of  Er  Rohan,  killed  mL 
some  of  the  people,  burned  their  houses,  and  drove  off  their  cattle  and  flocks. 
But  what  most  excites  their  wrath  is,  that  these  wretches  maltreated,  and  even  Cruelty  u> 
killed  women  and  children.  This  is  an  enormity  which  they  loudly  declare  ^™ 
has  never  been  known  among  them  before ;  and,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  ex-  <uen 
tends,  they  are  correct   During  the  civil  wars  that  desolated  Lebanon  in 
1841  and  in  1845,  the  women  were  not  molested  even  in  battle.   I  have  re- 
peatedly seen  them  on  both  sides  running  with  water  to  their  friends  who  were 
hard  pressed  with  thirst,  and  I  never  knew  any  of  theni  to  be  injured  or  in- 
sulted. The  same  deference  to  the  women  has  always  been  shown  in  this 
region  uiitil  the  present  outbreak,  and  hence  the  extreme  exasperation  of  the 
different  parties.   If  any  of  'Abd  el  Hady's  men  fall  into  their  hands,  these 
women  have  vowed  to  roast  them  alive !   This  universal  exasperation  renders 
it  more  than  ordinarily  dangerous  to  travel  through  this  district,  and  our 
wisest  policy  is  to  get  beyond  the  range  of  their  bloody  quarrel  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.  Hussein  is  hurrying  the  muleteers,  and  now  summons  us  to  mount  and 
beofc 

He  is  leading  us  directly  back  over  our  route  of  yesterday.  Would  it  not  be 
much  nearer  and  more  interesting  to  pass  down  the  southern  side  of  the  plain, 
past  Taanach  and  Megiddo  ? 

Certainly  it  would  ;  but  the  people  are  fighting  with  one  another  all  along 
that  line,  and  it  would  not  be  safe.  We  shall  have  a  good  view  of  these 
places  and  of  many  others  by  the  longer  route,  and  there  are  no  antiquities  at 
any  of  them  to  exaggerate  our  regret.  Seely,  where  they  are  shooting  each 
other,  is  surrounded  by  splendid  groves  of  the  "peaceful  olive  but  neither 
the  whispers  of  the  groves  nor  the  innocent  cultivation  of  the  soil,  nor  the 
kindly  offices  of  the  shepherd  can  subdue  the  innate  ferocity  of  these  barbarians. 
Alas !  that  such  a  country  should  be  wasted  by  wild  Arabs,  and  consumed  by 
the  fires  of  domestic  war.  But  thus  it  has  been  for  ages,  and  I  fear  it  will  con- 
tinue thus  for  ages  to  come.  In  fact  this  plain  has  always  been  a  great  battle-  Gr*** 
field.  The  Canaanites  and  Philistines,  Jews  and  Egyptians,  Chaldeans  and  Jj}^" 
Persians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  Moslems  and  Christians,  of  almost  every  age 
and  nation,  have  encamped  around  Megiddo,  because  of  its  commanding  posi- 
tion, its  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  its  rich  pastures.  There  Ahaziah,  who  * 
fled  from  Jehu,  died  of  his  wounds ;  and  there,  also,  the  good  king  Josiah  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  Pharaoh-necho.  Under  the  name  of  Legio  it  is  men- 
tioned very  often  by  the  classic  historians  and  geographers,  and  its  modern 
name,  Lejjun,  is  merely  the  Arabic  form  of  the  same  word.  Of  the  many  vil- 
lages on  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  old  Samaria,  the  only  ones  of  much 
importance  are  Kefs  Kud,  the  Capercotia  of  the  Greeks ;  'Arraby,  the  original 
seat  of  the  'Abd  el  Hady  family ;  and  Em  el  Fahm,  on  this  side  of  it  'Arraby 
is  a  large  place,  and  capable  of  sending  out  a  thousand  guns,  as  they  say  in 
this  country,  and  there  is  the  centre  of  the  present  war. 
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part       I  greatly  regret  that  we  liave  not  been  able  to  pass  through  these  hills  to 
Samaria  and  Nablus. 

We  may  yet  visit  these  places  from  Jerusalem,  if  this  fend  quiets  down  as 
rapidly  as  they  generally  do.   In  the  meanwhile,  I  will  give  yon  an  account  of 
them  as  we  ride  over  this  uninhabited  plain.  I  have  travelled  the  route  from 
Road  to    Jenln  to  Samaria  many  times,  but  it  is  almost  always  disturbed  by  just  such 
sumaii*.    quants  as  the  present.    On  leaving  J enin,  the  road  follows  the  Wady  BeTacy 
for  the  first  half  hour,  passing  on  the  right  an  ancient  ruin  of  the  same  name. 
This  wady  is  full  of  fountains  in  winter,  and  very  muddy,  but  hot  as  a  furnace 
in  summer.   Rising  out  of  this,  over  a  long  hill,  you  come  down  again  to  a 
considerable  town  called  KubaUeh.   The  hills  about  this  place  are  coTered 
with  groves  of  flourishing  olive-trees,  and  the  net-work  of  vales  and  plains  west 
Dothan.    of  it  is  extremely  pretty  and  fertile.   In  one  of  them  is  the  site  of  Dothnn, 
called  now  Tell  Dothaira.    This  tell  was  once  inhabited,  and  at  its  base  is  a 
fountain  where  the  brethren  of  Joseph  may  have  watered  their  flocks.  The 
neighbourhood  affords  the  very  best  pastnrage ;  and  tliis  was  the  reason,  no 
doubt,  why  they  came  to  it  from  Nablus.1  I  am  not  aware  that  there  still  exist 
old  cisterns  about  Dothaim,  but  there  are  very  few  ancient  sites  where  ther 
are  not  found ;  and,  I  presume,  a  careful  search  would  reveal  the  very  pit 
Hichirur  {beer)  into  which  Joseph  was  cast   It  is  in  pleasing  agreement  with  the  nar- 
to  Eg)  PL  rativg  in  Genesis  to  find  that  the  great  highway  from  Gilead  to  Egypt  still 
passes  near  this  place.   The  caravans  come  up  the  Ghor  Bcisan,  pass  by  Zer'iJi 
and  Lejjun,  enter  the  hill  country  of  Samaria  by  the  wady  of  Dothaim,  and 
thence  go  on  to  Ramleh,  Gaza,  and  Egypt.   The  large  caravansary  north  d 
Beisan,  called  Khan  el  Ahmar,  marks  one  important  station  on  this  route. 
It  was  along  this  road  that  those  "  Ishmaelites  came  from  Gilead  with  their 
camels  bearing  spices,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  them  down  to 
Egypt,"  to  whom  the  poor  lad  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  cruel  and  envious  brethren. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  modern  Ishmaelites  would  not  now  hesitate 
to  make  just  such  a  purchase,  and  actually  do  in  certain  parts  of  the  country; 
and  it  is  also  interesting  to  find  balm  connected  with  Gilead  at  that  early  diy. 
Jeremiah,  long  after,  exclaims,  "  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ?  is  there  no  phy- 
sician there  ? "  2 
What  was  this  balm  ? 

B*im  of  Not  known  with  any  certainty.  Joscphus  frequently  mentions  it,  and  sap 
that  the  tree  which  bore  it  grew  about  Jericho,  and  there  only.  In  this  be 
must  have  been  mistaken,  or  the  balm  or  balsam  he  speaks  of  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  that  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  for  that  was  gathered  at  Engwfy 
in  Gilead,  and  at  other  places.  Josephus  also  says  that  the  queen  of  Sheb*  first 
brought  the  balsam-bearing  tree  into  the  country  as  a  present  to  Solomon ; 
which  must  also  be  a  mistake  of  our  historian,  if  he  means  that  the  balm-tree 
was  unknown  in  Palestine  until  her  visit.   However,  it  is  probable  that  the 


»  Gen.  xxxvlL  14-17  *  Jer.  rUL  ?l 
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balm  he  describes  as  so  very  scarce  and  precious,  was  a  different  kind  from  chaptrr 
that  which  the  Midianites  were  taking  to  Egypt  I  was  shown  in  the  jungle  X1X1, 
about  the  Fountain  of  Elisha,  near  Jericho,  a  rough  thorn  bush,  like  a  crab  or 
haw  tree,  which  the  monks  said  yielded  balm ;  and  I  actually  purchased  some 
at  the  time,  but  without  supposing  it  to  be  the  Biblical  article.  The  Hebrew 
word  has  been  translated  very  variously.  According  to  the  Scptuagint,  it  may 
mean  any  kind  of  resinous  gum;  the  Latin  has  opobalsaraum ;  the  Arabic  has 
snubar  (pine),  meaning  apparently  the  pine-nuts,  still  an  important  article  of 
traffic  Some  suppose  it  was  the  gum  or  juice  of  the  turpentine-tree,  which 
still  abounds  in  GUead,  and  the  resinous  distillation  from  it  is  much  celebrated 
by  the  Arabs  for  its  healing  virtues.  Josephus  says  that  this  balm  of  Jericho 
was  **  an  ointment,  of  all  the  most  precious,  which,  upon  any  incision  made  in 
the  wood  with  a  sharp  stone,  distils  out  thence  like  a  juice."  I  suppose  that 
the  balm  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph,1  and  that  which  Jeremiah  refers  to  for 
its  medicinal  qualities,2  were  the  same  as  that  which  our  trading  Ishmaelites 
were  transporting  to  Egypt,  and  that  it  was  some  resinous  extract  from  the 
forest-trees  of  GUead. 

Elisha  was  residing  in  this  Dothan  on  that  memorable  occasion  when  the  EUahant 
king  of  Syria  sent  horses,  and  chariots,  and  a  great  host  to  take  him  ;  "  and  Doth*n- 
when  the  servant  of  the  man  of  God  was  risen  early,  and  gone  forth,  behold,  a 
host  compassed  the  city  and  he  cried  out,  "  Alas,  my  master !  how  shall  we 
do  1"  3  The  position  appeared  dcs]>cratc.  The  tell  was  completely  surrounded 
by  the  army,  and  escape  seemed  impossible.  But  "  the  mountain  was  full  of 
horses  and  cliariots  of  fire  round  about  Elisha."  Well  might  he  say  to  the  terri- 
fied servant,  "Fear  not:  for  they  that  bo  with  us  are  more  than  they  that  be 
with  them."  And  so  it  in  reality  is  with  the  servants  of  God  at  all  times ;  and 
they  alone  of  all  men  have  no  reason  to  fear.  However  many  or  threatening 
their  enemies,  they  that  are  with  and  for  them  are  more  numerous  and  more 
l»wcrfuL  This  narrative  seems  to  draw  aside  for  a  moment  the  veil  which 
conceals  the  spirit  world,  and  affords  us  a  hasty  glimpse  of  those  ministers  of 
flaming  fire  which  are  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  sal- 
vation.4 At  the  prayer  of  Elisha  the  Syrian  host  were  smitten  with  blindness, 
and  then  guided  by  the  prophet  himself  into  the  midst  of  Samaria.  I  have 
travelled  along  the  path  which  this  blinded  army  must  have  followed  for  several 
hours,  and  such  a  inarch  has  no  parallel  in  history.  Indeed,  this  entire  trans- 
action is  replete  with  instruction  to  all — of  rebuke  to  proud  enemies  of  God, 
and  of  delightful  encouragement  to  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him. 

But  we  must  not  enter  Samaria  with  this  Syrian  army,  but  go  back  and  Road  to 
travel  the  road  more  leisurely.   From  Kubatiyeh  we  ascend  a  very  rocky  hill,  s*nMUl*' 
and  then  pass  down  through  a  low  plain  to  Sanur,  which  is  two  hours  from 
Jenin.   In  winter  this  plain  is  a  lake  many  miles  in  circumference,  but  it  dries 
up,  and  is  sown  with  corn  and  vegetables  in  summer.   The  village  of  Sanur  is 
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part  within  a  castle,  on  an  isolated  hill,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  this  plain ;  an-i 
it  is,  and  long  has  been,  occupied  by  a  rude,  fanatical  population,  ever  ready 
to  insult  travellers  and  to  stir  up  rebellion  against  the  government  Jeha  is 
another  large  village,  about  an  hour  further  on,  strongly  located  on  the  brow  of 
the  mountain ;  and  there  the  road  to  Samaria  parts  from  that  to  Nablus,  in- 
clining to  the  right  along  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Jeha.  The  whole  route  is 
beautifully  and  endlessly  diversified  with  hill,  and  dale,  and  fertile  plain,  even 
now  well  cultivated  and  thickly  settled.  The  villages  stand  out  on  every 
conspicuous  position,  and  by  the  side  of  every  gushing  fountain.  At  the  end 
of  five  hours  from  Jenfn  you  are  at  the  base  of  the  "  hill  of  Samaria." 
mu  of  The  site  of  this  celebrated  capital  is  delightful,  by  universal  consent  It  is 
B*ui«ii«.  a  very  jttrge>  isolated  hill,  rising  by  successive  terraces  at  least  sis  hundred 
feet  above  the  valleys  which  surround  it  In  shape  it  is  oval,  and  the  smaller 
and  lower  end  unites  it  to  the  neighbouring  mountain  on  the  east  There  is 
no  fountain  on  the  hill,  and  during  a  siege  the  inhabitants  must  have  depended 
entirely  upon  cisterns.  Water,  however,  is  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  is  a  good  spring  a  short  distance  below  to  the  south-east,  and  a  brook 
from  the  mountains  in  the  same  direction,  large  enough  to  drive  a  mill ;  and 
in  winter  a  fine  mill-stream  also  flows  past  the  north  side  of  the  hilL  All  these 
unite  at  the  bottom  of  the  plain  north-west  of  the  city,  and,  as  I  am  told,  form 
part  of  the  river  which,  at  the  sea  south  of  Cfesarea,  is  called  Abu  Zabura. 

The  view  from  the  topmost  terrace  of  Samaria  over  the  rich  plains  and  hill* 
around  it,  and  far  away  to  the  blue  Mediterranean,  is  truly  magnificent  The 
Remains  remains  of  the  ancient  city  consist  mainly  of  colonnades,  which  certainly  date 
of^swn*.  fa  tne  time  of  the  ilerods,  and  perhaps  many  of  the  columns  are  much 
older.  There  is  a  group  of  sixteen  standing  in  a  recess  low  down  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  hill,  and  a  similar  group  of  sixteen  on  the  top.  though  these 
last  are  larger ;  and  there  are  many  lying  prostrate.  The  grand  colonnade, 
however,  runs  along  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  down  a  broad  terrace,  which 
descends  rapidly  toward  the  present  village.  The  number  of  columns,  whole 
or  broken,  along  this  line  is  nearly  one  hundred,  and  many  others  lie  scattered 
about  on  lower  terraces.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  and  quite  irregularly  ar- 
ranged, but  when  perfect  it  must  have  been  a  splendid  colonnade.  The  entire 
hill  is  covered  with  rubbish,  indicating  the  existence  and  repeated  destruction 
of  a  large  city.  The  modern  village  is  on  the  south-eastern  slope,  adjacent  to 
the  ruined  Church  of  St  John.  You  have  seen  so  many  views  of  what  thpse 
ruins  are  not,  that  I  despair  of  giving  an  accurate  idea  of  what  they  art.  The 
church,  however,  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  mediaeval  architecture,  which 
all  look  at  with  respect,  and  many  with  deep  emotion.  This  is  natural ;  though 
the  tradition  that  associates  the  martyrdom  of  the  Baptist  with  this  sj>ot  ii 
sufficiently  doubtful,  yet  it  augments  the  reverence  with  which  one  explores 
the  vaults  of  this  fine  old  ruin. 

Nearly  everything  that  is  known  about  ancient  Samaria  is  derived  from  the 
Bible  and  Josephus.   This  latter  historian  mentions  it  very  often,  and  frta 
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him  we  learn  that  it  derived  its  present  name,  Scbastia  (or  Sebustia,  as  the  chaptkb 
Arabs  call  it),  from  Herod,  and  in  honour  of  Augustus.   Herod  rebuilt  it  after  *XXI« 
some  one  of  its  many  overthrows,  and  most  of  the  columns  now  visible  are  sebnstia. 
supposed  to  be  remains  of  his  edifices ;  but,  as  it  was  celebrated  a  thousand 
years  before  his  time,  and  was  for  centuries  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  I  think 
it  not  unlikely  that  he  built  with  the  ruins  of  castles  and  temples  much  older 
than  himself.   It  is  remarkable  that  this  place  took  its  original  name,  Samaria, 
from  the  man  who  owned  the  hill,  and  not  from  Oniri,  the  king  who  built  the 
city.1   It  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  "Ten  Tribes,"  until  they  were 
carried  captive  into  Assyria ;  and  during  the  twtnty-fiot  centuries  which  have 
passed  since  that  event  its  fortunes  have  been  very  various ;  often  destroyed 
and  again  rebuilt,  growing  smaller  by  degrees,  though  not  beautifully  less, 
until  it  finally  subsided  into  the  insignificant  village  which  now  clings  to  the 
name  and  the  site. 

Like  many  other  visitors,  I  have  uniformly  found  the  inhabitants  of  Sebustia  inh«w- 
rude,  insolent,  and  sometimes  even  dangerous.  They  seem  never  to  have  had 
a  good  character,  if  we  form  our  opinion  from  the  language  of  the  prophets. 
Many  of  the  wonderful  passages  in  the  lives  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  are  connected 
with  Samaria  and  her  idolatrous  and  bloody  rulers.  I  imagine  that  the  level  Temple  of 
space  on  the  topmost  terrace  of  the  hill,  where  are  the  sixteen  large  columns,  hAaL 
marks  the  site  of  the  great  temple  of  Baal,  which  Jehu  utterly  "  broke  down," 
after  that  treacherous  slaughter  of  Baal's  priests  and  worshippers  recorded  in 
the  1  Oth  chapter  of  2  Kings.  It  was  to  Samaria  that  Naaman  the  Damas-  Nmunan. 
cene  letrcr  came  to  be  healed — a  very  remarkable  narrative,  and  very  sugges- 
tive. This  terrible  disease  still  cleaves  to  Damascus,  and  is  now,  as  it  was 
then,  incurable  by  man.  It  was  this  latter  fact  that  alarmed  the  king  of 
Israel  in  regard  to  the  motive  of  Benhadad  :  "  See  how  he  seeketh  a  quarrel 
against  me.  Am  I  God,  to  kill  and  to  make  alive,  that  this  man  doth  send 
unto  me  to  recover  a  man  of  his  leprosy?"2  exclaimed  the  perplexed  king. 
One  Is  tempted  to  inquire  why  this  power  of  healing  the  leprosy,  which  so 
signally  honoured  the  God  of  Israel  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  should  have 
been  so  rarely  exercised.  There  were  other  lepers  at  that  very  time  in  Samaria  Leper* 
under  the  eye  of  Elisha,  as  we  learn  from  the  next  chapter.  Indeed  Christ 
says  there  were  many  of  them,  and  of  the  children  of  Israel,  too,  and  yet "  none 
of  them  was  cleansed,  saving  Naaman  the  Syrian."8  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  this  reserve  in  putting  forth  divine  power  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
entire  economy  of  miraculous  manifestation.  Gehazi,  for  his  cupidity,  had 
this  terrible  disease  laid  upon  him,  with  the  fearful  doom  added,  "that  it 
should  cleave  unto  his  seed  for  eixr;"*  and  who  can  tell  but  that  the  victims 
of  this  horrid  plague  now  seen  about  this  city  and  at  Nablus,  the  present  home 
of  all  the  Samaritans,  may  be  the  heirs  of  this  heritage  of  Gehazi? 

The  lepers  mentioned  in  chapter  vii.  seem  to  have  been  shut  out  of  Samaria 
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met    even  when  it  was  closely  besieged  by  Benhadad.   Is  it  common  now  to 

n*      pel  lej»ers  to  dwell  outside  of  the  city  ? 

Not  in  all  places,  but  they  are  everywhere  regarded  as  unclean,  shunned 
as  dangerous,  and  oblige*!  to  live  by  themselves.  Where  there  are  considerable 
numbers  of  them,  as  at  Jerusalem,  there  is  a  separate  quarter  to  which  they 
are  confined,  just  at  the  gate,  though  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  At  Samaria 
they  were  outside,  and  I  have  seen  them  thus  cast  out  of  the  villages  where 
they  resided. 

Doym*         What  have  you  to  say  about  that  extraordinary  article  of  food  called  "doves' 
dang.       dung,"  which  was  sold  at  a  high  price  during  that  terrible  siege  of  Ben- 
hadad? 

I  believe  that  the  Hebrew  chinyonim,  or  khir  yonim,  was  a  name  for  a 
course  and  cheap  sort  of  food,  a  kind  of  bean,  as  some  think,  to  which  this 
whimsical  title  was  given  on  account  of  some  fancied  resemblance  between  the 
two.  Nor  am  I  at  all  suq>rised  at  it,  for  the  Arabs  give  the  most  quaint, 
obscure,  and  ridiculous  names  to  their  extraordinary  edible  mixtures.  I  would, 
therefore,  not  translate  at  all,  but  let  the  passage  read  thus,  "  A  fourth  part  of 
a  cab  of  khir  yonim  lor  five  pieces  of  silver  ;"  and  be  content  with  that,  untU 
we  know  what  khir  yonim  really  is. 
Kit*1**  From  Samaria  to  Nablus  is  two  hours'  easy  ridinc.  first  south,  over  Ute 
tiJmy.  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  and  then  eastward,  up  the  lovely  vale  of  Nablus.  No- 
thing in  Palestine  surpasses  it  in  fertility  and  natural  beauty,  and  this  is  mainly 
due  to  the  fine  mill-stream  which  flows  through  it.  The  whole  country  is 
thickly  studded  with  villages,  the  plains  clothed  with  grass  or  grain,  and  the 
rounded  hills  with  orchards  of  olive,  fig,  pomegranate,  and  other  trees.  Coming 
from  Samaria,  the  ascent  to  the  city  from  the  valley  is  quite  steep,  and  it 
climbs  up  the  side  of  Gerizim  to  a  very  considerable  elevation  ;  indeed  the 
perpendicular  cliffs  of  the  mountains  overhang  the  upper  part  of  the  city. 
Travellers  generally  seek  out  the  Samaritan  quarter,  which  is  near  the  south- 
western corner,  and  sufficiently  elevated  to  afford  a  good  view  of  the  w1k>1c 
town.  Nablus  is  a  queer  old  place.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  vaulud 
over ;  and  in  the  winter  time  it  is  difficult  to  pass  along  many  of  them  on 
account  of  brooks  which  rush  over  the  pavement  with  deafening  roar.  In  this 
respect  I  know  no  city  with  which  to  compare  it  except  Bnisa  ;  and,  like  that 
city,  it  has  mulberry,  orange,  pomegranate,  and  other  trees,  mingled  in  with 
the  houses,  whose  odoriferous  flowers  load  the  air  with  delicious  perfume  during 
the  months  of  April  and  May.  Here  the  bilbul  delights  to  sit  and  sing,  and 
thousands  of  other  birds  unite  to  swell  the  chorus.  The  inhabitants  maintain 
that  theirs  is  the  most  musical  vale  in  Palestine,  and  my  experience  does 
enable  me  to  contradict  them. 
Ebai  and  Imagine  that  the  lofty  range  of  mountains  running  north  and  south  was 
cleft  open  to  its  base  by  some  tremendous  convulsion  of  nature,  at  right  angle* 
to  its  own  line  of  extension,  and  the  broad  fissure  thus  made  is  the  vale  <d 
Nablus,  as  it  appears  to  one  coming  up  the  plain  of  Mukhna  from  Jerusalem 
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Mount  Ebal  is  on  the  north,  Gerizim  on  the  south,  and  the  city  between,  chapter 
Near  the  eastern  end,  the  vale  is  not  more  than  sixty  rods  wide  ;  and  just  XXXL 
there,  I  suppose,  the  tribes  assembled  to  hear  the  "blessings  and  the  cursings" 
read  by  the  Levites.  We  have  them  in  extenao  in  the  27th  and  28th  chapters 
of  Deuteronomy ;  and  in  Joshua1  we  are  informed  that  it  was  actually  done, 
and  how.  "  Simeon,  and  Levi,  and  Judah,  and  Iasachar,  and  Joseph,  and  Ben- 
jamin, stood  on  Gerizim ;  and  Reuben,  Gad,  Asher,  Zehulun,  Dan, and  Naphtali, 
on  Ebal ;"  while  "  all  Israel,  and  their  elders,  and  officers,  and  their  judges,  stood 
on  this  aide  of  the  ark,  and  on  that  side  before  the  priests  which  bare  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord  : "  the  whole  nation  of  Israel,  with  the  women  and 
little  ones,  were  there.  And  Joshua  read  all  the  words  of  the  law — the  bless- 
ings and  the  cursings ;  "  there  was  not  a  word  of  all  that  Moses  commanded 
which  Joshua  read  not  before  all  the  congregation  of  Israel."  This  was, 
beyond  question  or  comparison,  the  most  august  assembly  the  sun  has  ever 
shone  upon  ;  and  I  never  stand  in  the  narrow  plain,  with  Ebal  and  Gerizim 
rising  on  either  hand  to  the  sky,  without  involuntarily  recalling  and  reproduc- 
ing the  scene.  I  have  shouted  to  hear  the  echo,  and  then  fancied  how  it  must 
have  been  when  the  loud-voiced  Levites  proclaimed  from  the  naked  cliffs  of 
Ebal,  "  Cursed  be  the  man  that  maketh  any  graven  image,  an  abomination 
unto  Jehovah."  And  then  the  tremendous  Ame*  !  tenfold  louder,  from  the 
mighty  congregation,  rising,  and  swelling,  and  re-echoing  from  Ebal  to  Gerizim, 
and  from  Gerizim  to  Ebal.  Amen  !  even  so  let  him  be  accursed.  No,  there 
never  was  an  assembly  to  compare  with  this. 

It  was  part  of  the  command  of  the  Lord,  and  of  Moses  to  Joshua,  that,  John*  s 
having  placed  the  "blessings  and  the  cursings"  on  Gerizim  and  on  Ebal,  he  I,ul*^,• 
should  write  the  whole  law  upon  pillars  of  stone  which  he  should  rear  up  at 
this  place.   Do  you  suppose  that  the  whole  five  books  of  Moses  were  thus 
engraven  upon  stone  ? 

I  suppose  not ;  perhaps  none  of  it  was  engraved  on  stone.  A  careful  Wrtunjrou 
examination  of  Deuteronomy  xxvii.  4,  8,  and  Joshua  viii.  30—32,  will  lead  to  i>lMter- 
the  opinion  that  the  law  was  written  upon  or  in  the  plaster  with  which  these 
pillars  were  coated.  This  could  easily  be  done ;  and  such  writing  was  common 
in  ancient  times.  I  have  seen  numerous  specimens  of  it  certainly  more  than 
two  thousand  yean  old,  and  still  as  distinct  as  when  they  were  first  inscribed 
on  the  plaster.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  unnecessary  amount  of  learning 
bestowed  upon  this  matter,  and  difficulties  imagined  where  none  exist. 
Michaelis,  in  his  "Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,"2  enters  into  a 
laboured  examination  of  the  passage.  He  gives  and  refutes  various  explana- 
tions, among  others  that  of  Kennicott,  who  supposes  that  the  letters  were  cut 
out  in  black  marble,  the  letters  being  raised,  and  the  hollow  intervals  between 
them  filled  with  white  lime  plaster.  His  own  opinion,  however,  is,  that  Moses 
commanded  Joshua  to  do  as  Sostratus,  the  architect  of  the  Pharos,  did,  who 
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part    cut  his  own  name  on  the  solid  marble,  then  plastered  it  over,  and  grooved  the 
"•     name  of  the  king  of  Egypt  on  the  cement.   Moses,  in  like  manner,  ordered 
the  law  to  be  cut  in  the  solid  stone,  and  then  to  be  plastered  over  with  ban: 
cement,  so  that  when  this  plaster  fell  off,  in  after  ages,  the  engraven 
would  be  discovered  entire  and  perfectly  legible !   Now  the  main  objection  to 
these  speculations  is,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  them  in 
the  text   The  direction  there  is  perfectly  plain,  and  needs  none  of  these  re- 
condite devices  to  render  it  intelligible  and  reasonable.   That  the  Egyptians 
Engraving  were  accustomed  to  engrave  on  stone  in  various  way  is  well  known,  and  Moses 
on  stone.   must  have  been  familiar  with  it ;  but  he  was  also  familiar  with  the  mode  which 
he  here  commands  to  be  followed,  and  he  knew  it  to  be  sufficiently  durable  for 
all  practical  purposes.   He  therefore  did  not  order  such  a  Herculean  labour  as 
to  grave  the  whole  law  in  marble,  but  simply  to  write  it  on  or  in  properly  pre- 
pared cement   In  this  hot  climate,  where  there  is  no  frost  to  dissolve  the 
cement,  it  will  continue  hard  and  unbroken  for  thousands  of  years, — which  is 
certainly  long  enough.  The  cement  on  Solomon's  Pools  remains  in  admirable 
preservation,  though  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate,  and  with  no 
protection.   The  cement  in  the  tombs  about  Sidon  is  still  perfect,  and  the 
writing  on  them  entire,  though  acted  upon  by  the  moist,  damp  air  always 
found  in  caverns,  for  perhaps  two  thousand  years.   What  Joshua  did,  there- 
fore, when  he  erected  those  great  stones  at  Mount  Et»al,  was  merely  to  write 
in  the  still  soft  cement  with  a  stile,  or,  more  likely,  on  the  polished  surface, 
when  dry,  with  red  paint,  as  in  ancient  tombs.   If  properly  sheltered,  and  not 
broken  away  by  violence,  they  would  have  remained  to  this  day.   But  every- 
thing that  could  be  destroyed  has  been  long  since,  and  again  and  again  over- 
thrown, in  the  countless  convulsions  of  this  most  rebellious  neighbourhood ; 
and  the  hope  expressed  by  Michaelis,  that  these  (imaginary)  marble  slabs,  with 
the  law  engraven  upon  them,  were  still  in  existence,  buried  beneath  the  rub- 
bish of  Nablus,  and  might  one  day  be  discovered,  crumbles  into  dust  slon^ 
with  the  plaster  upon  which  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  were  really 
written.   Nor  need  we  mourn  over  the  loss.   The  printing-press  preserves  this 
same  law  to  us  far  more  securely  than  could  any  monument,  though  built  d 
bronze  or  solid  adamant 
AnMqnity     If  Nablus  occupies  the  place  of  Shechem  (and  I  suppose  it  does),  H  is  one  of 

ciem  tne  °^e8t  citie8  m  the  wor^  '*  nor  k tnere  anything  improbable  in  this,  for  its 
natural  advantages,  great  beauty,  and  abundant  supply  of  water,  mark  out  the 
site  for  a  city.  This  latter  fact,  however,  seems  to  prove  that  Shechem  was 
not  the  Sychar  mentioned  in  the  4th  chapter  of  John.  It  is  incredible  that 
the  "  woman  of  Samaria"  should  have  gone  two  miles  away  from  these  delicious 
fountains  to  draw  water  out  of  an  immensely  deep  well  If  we  admit  the 
identity  of  the  present  well  of  Jacob  with  that  mentioned  by  John,  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  Sychar  was  a  small  Samaritan  town  not  far  from  that 
«l»ot ;  and  there  is  a  village  north  of  it  now  called  Aschar.  This  is  so  like 
John's  Sychar,  that  I  feel  inclined  to  adopt  it   Of  course,  the  "woman  of 
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Samaria**  belonged  to  the  country  or  people  of  Samaria,  not  to  the  city  of  that  cttapt** 
name,  which  is  some  eight  miles  to  the  north-west  of  it  xxxi. 

I  see  no. good  reason  to  question  the  identity  of  this  well  with  that  of  the  wen  of 
patriarch  ;  nor  do  I  intend  to  disturb  the  bones  of  Joseph,  concerning  which  jBCOb- 
he  expressed  so  much  solicitude  when  about  to  die  in  Egypt1  The  Moslems 
point  out  his  tomb  at  the  base  of  Ebal  in  this  vicinity ;  and  this  agrees  well 
enough  with  Joshua  xxiv.  32,  where  it  is  said  that  "  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which 
the  children  of  Israel  brought  up  out  of  Egypt,  buried  they  in  Shechem,  in  a 
parcel  of  ground  which  Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor."  Of  course  this 
"  parcel  of  ground "  must  have  been  adjacent  to  the  well ;  and  tradition  has 
located  the  sepulchre  near  enough  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  history. 
Let  his  bones,  therefore,  rest  in  peace. 

There  is,  after  all,  a  mystery  about  this  well  which  is  not  easily  cleared  up.  The  wen, 
Although  we  know  that  the  patriarchs  were  given  to  well-digging,  yet  it  is  "h*  do* 
strange  that  Jacob  should  be  at  the  expense  of  such  a  work  when  there  is  a 
fine  fountain  a  little  west  of  it,  and  the  whole  vale  of  Nablus  abounds  in  them 
beyond  almost  any  other  part  of  Palestine.  The  well,  however,  is  a  very 
positive  fact,  and  it  must  have  been  dug  by  somebody,  notwithstanding  this 
abundance  of  fountains,  and  why  not  by  Jacob  1  He  was  as  likely  to  need  it  as  any 
one,  and  as  competent  to  execute  the  work.  As  to  the  reason  for  it,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  fountains  within  the  valley  of  Shechem  were  so  appropriated  as 
not  to  be  available  for  Jacob's  large  family  and  larger  flocks.   Even  now  the 
inhabitants  would  not  allow  the  flocks  and  herds  of  such  an  opulent  tent- 
dwelling  tribe  to  frequent  their  pretty  vale ;  and  as  there  are  no  fountains  in 
that  part  of  the  eastern  plain,  and  the  streams  from  those  within  the  valley 
run  westward,  Jacob  probably  found  it  necessary  to  dig  this  deep  well  for  his 
own  use.   It  is  now  deserted,  and  the  surrounding  terrace  of  rude  masonry 
broken  down,  so  that  there  is  nothing  distinctive  or  striking  about  it 

The  ancient  city  of  Shechem,  I  suppose,  stood  where  Nablus  does  now,  and  Jotimm  on 
it  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  Jotham  could  stand  above  it,  and  deliver  his  Gcr,xl,n' 
cutting  allegory  in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  and  then  "  run  away  "  before 
they  could  take  him.2  Several  lofty  precipices  of  Gerizim  literally  overhang 
the  city,  any  one  of  which  would  answer  his  purpose.   Nor  would  it  be  difficult 
to  be  heard,  as  everybody  knows  who  has  listened  to  the  public  crier  of  vil- 
lages on  Lebanon.   In  the  stillness  of  evening,  after  the  people  have  returned 
home  from  their  distant  fields,  he  ascends  the  mountain  side  above  the  place, 
or  to  the  roof  of  some  prominent  house,  and  there  "  lifts  up  his  voice  and 
cries,"  as  Jotham  did ;  and  he  gives  forth  his  proclamation  with  such  distinct- 
ness that  all  can  hear  and  understand  it   Indeed  the  people  in  these  moun-  r>i*!nct 
tainous  countries  are  able,  from  long  practice,  so  to  pitch  their  voices  as  to  be  lHlkin*- 
heard  distinctly  at  distances  almost  incredible.   They  talk  with  persons  across 
enormous  wadies,  and  give  the  most  minute  directions,  which  are  perfectly 

Ltt.  »  Jad««  Ix.  7-2L 
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far*    understood  ;  ami  in  doing  this  they  seem  to  speak  very  little  louder  than  their 
usual  tone  of  conversation.  Jotham,  therefore,  might  easily  he  heard  by  the 
The  tree*  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem.  The  costume  of  his  allegory  is 
simple  and  natural,  and  the  allusions  are  to  the  very  trees  which  most  abound 
at  Nablus,— the  olive,  the  fig,  the  vine,  and  the  bramble. 

The  Samaritans  (and  their  patrons)  claim  for  the  site  of  their  temple  above 
Nablus  two  very  important  Biblical  events :  that  here,  and  not  at  Jerusalem, 
Melchizedek  met  Abraham ;  and  that  on  Gerizim,  and  not  Moriah,  the  patri- 
arch offered  his  son  Isaac  ;— and  if  I  understand  Mr.  Stanley  aright,  he  concurs 
in  the  justness  of  these  pretensions, 
it  Geristm    He  does,  and  even  devotes  a  long  note  of  several  pages  to  substantiate  the 
MorUh?    claims ;  but  this  is  not  the  most  successful  effort  of  that  pleasant  traveller  and 
very  clever  writer.   Mr.  Stanley  is  a  gentleman  who  yields  cheerfully  to  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  Bible  on  all  points  where  its  indications  are  clear 
and  decisive  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  positive  assertion  that  Melchizedek 
was  king  of  Salem  makes  it  certain  that  Abraham  did  not  meet  him  in  GVrixm. 
S/iechem  was  never  called  Salem,  nor  was  there  ever  any  place  on  Gcrizim  that 
bore  this  name.  There  was  a  Shalim  cast  of  it,  toward  Jordan,  and  Jerome, 
after  Theodotus,  supposed  that  Melchizedek  reigned  there ;  but  even  this  does 
not  favour  the  cause  of  the  Samaritans.  The  philological  argument  drawu  from 
Jr-Gerizim  has  no  appreciable  weight  in  the  case.   And  as  to  the  probable 
route  which  Abraham  would  follow  in  returning  from  Dan  to  Hebron,  I  must 
Abraham's  dissent  entirely  from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stanley.  Abraham  would  naturally 
route  from  return  on  the  western  side  of  the  lakes  Huleh  and  Tiberias.   I  have  been  round 
the  eastern  side  of  both,  and  affirm  that  he  could  not  have  selected  that  road, 
encumbered  as  he  was  with  a  large  company  of  rescued  prisoners  and  their  bag- 
gage.  Nor  could  he  have  followed  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.   No  one  who  has 
ever  traversed  that  impracticable  ghor  will  believe  that  this  great  com  pan? 
took  that  path  ;  and,  after  wandering  over  these  regions  in  all  directions,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  way  by  which  Abraham  led  back  the  people  of  Sodom  was 
along  the  ordinary  road  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  This,  it  is  true,  would 
bring  him  near  Nablus  ;  and  if  there  were  the  remotest  evidence  tliat  Melchi- 
zedek reigned  there,  the  meeting  might  have  taken  place  on  Gerizim,  as  the 
Samaritans  aflinn  ;  but  there  is  no  such  evidence,  and  this  route  would  bring 
Abraham  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  king  of  Sodom  would  most  naturally  meet 
him.   Mr.  Stanley  supposes  that  the  king  of  Sodom  went  round  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Bead  Sea ;  but  that  is  quite  impracticable,  unless  one  makes  a 
long  detour  through  the  interior.   On  the  whole,  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that 
Abraham  met  Melchizedek  at  Jerusalem,  and  having  restored  the  goods  and 
the  captives  to  the  king  of  Sodom,  he  returned  by  way  of  Bethlehem  to  hi* 
home  on  the  plain  of  Mamre.   I  cannot  avoid  the  impression  that  the  author 
of  the  "  Hebrews"  believed  that  tfo  Salem  of  which  the  "  priest  of  the  most 
high  God"  was  king  was  Jerusalem;  and  in  the  76th  Psalm  the  Holy  City  is 
expressly  called  Silem.   Add  to  this,  that  Josephus  p  vaitively  asserts  that 
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Jerusalem  was  founded  by  Melchizedek,  and  we  have  a  chain  of  evidence  which  ciiArnm 
cannot  be  broken  by  the  weight  of  a  hundred  Samaritan  traditions,  detailed  UXI- 
with  so  much  confidence  by  "  our  friend  Jacob  Shelaby"  of  Nablus,  sheikh  of 
all  the  holy  Samaritans,  &c 

I  cannot  comprehend  the  motive  for  this  partiality  on  behalf  of  Gerizim,  nor 
by  what  authority  Mr.  Stanley  asserts  that  the  original  sanctuary  of  the  most 
high  God  was  on  that  mountain,  and  not  at  Jerusalem.  This  is  contrary  to 
all  the  Biblical  indications,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  them.  Salvation  was 
of  the  Jews,  not  of  the  Samaritans ;  the  spiritual  worship  of  the  Father  was 
in  Jerusalem;  not  on  Gerizim ;  and  from  the  days  of  Sanballat,  and  before,  so 
far  as  we  know,  devout  worshippers  of  Jehovah  regarded  the  temple  on  Gerizim 
with  abhorrence.  Now,  if  this  had  been  the  original  shrine,  why  was  not  this 
most  important  fact  urged  by  Sanballat  and  his  friends  in  their  angry  disputes 
with  Nehemiah  and  Zerubbabel  1  and  if  Melchizedek  reigned  in  Shechem,  and 
Abraham  offered  up  Isaac  on  Gerizim,  why  do  wo  hear  nothing  of  these  things 
to  strengthen  their  cause  ? 

In  regard  to  the  question  about  the  true  site  of  that  most  wonderful  act  of  Mount  Mo 
Abraham,  I  believe  it  was  on  Mount  Moriah,  where  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice  rtah- 
was  erected  by  Solomon,  and  near  the  spot  where  the  greater  sacrifice  of  an 
infinitely  greater  Son  was  finally  offered ;  and  it  would  take  a  vast  amount  of 
contrary  evidence  to  force  me  to  abandon  this  idea.  Mr.  Stanley's  geographical 
argument  is  more  than  feeble.  It  is  almost  absurd  to  maintain  that  Abraham 
could  come  on  his  loaded  ass  from  Beersheba  to  Nablus  in  the  time  specified. 
On  the  third  day  ho  arrived  early  enough  to  leave  the  servants  "  afar  oft,"  and 
walk  with  Isaac  bearing  the  sacrificial  wood  to  the  mountain  which  God  had 
shown  him— there  build  the  altar,  arrange  the  wood,  bind  his  son,  and  stretch 
forth  his  hand  to  slay  him ;  and  there  was  time,  too,  to  take  and  offer  up  the 
ram  in  Isaac's  place.  That  all  this  could  have  been  done  at  Nablfa  on  the 
third  day  of  their  journey  is  incredible.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  since 
I  first  travelled  over  the  country  myself,  that  even  Jerusalem  was  too  far  off 
from  Beersheba  for  the  tenor  of  the  narrative,  but  Nablus  is  two  days'  ride 
further  north !  Nor  will  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Stanley,  that  Abraham  came  up  w?.  stan- 
through  Philistia  and  then  turned  into  the  mountain,  bear  examination.  The  Jjj£ 
supposition  is  entirely  gratuitous,  and  at  variance  with  all  the  lines  of  patri- 
archal travel  through  the  country,  nor  does  it  render  the  achievement  of  the 
journey  in  three  days  any  more  feasible.  If  Mr.  Stanley  had  travelled  over 
those  interminable  plains  of  Philistia  and  Sharon,  as  I  have,  he  would  not 
select  this  route  for  Abraham  on  his  sad  errand.  Let  us  rejoice  in  being  per- 
mitted to  rest  with  entire  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  our  received  tradi- 
tion, that  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God  reigned  in  Jerusalem,  and  that 
Abraham  made  the  typical  sacrifice  of  his  son  on  Moriah,  and  not  on  Gerizim. 

In  regard  to  the  famous  temple  of  the  Samaritans  on  Mount  Gerizim,  little  Temple  on 
need  be  said  in  addition  to  the  information  addressed  to  the  eye  by  the  plan  JJj^1  °** 
of  the  existing  foundations.  The  main  edifice  (I.)  was  nearly  a  square,  being 
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part  two  hundred  and  forty-one  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  two  hundred  and 
"•     fifty-five  from  north  to  oouth.   In  the  centre  of  the  court  was  an  octagon  (IX), 
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Pbn  of  and  near  it  a  small  but  beautifully-rounded  tank  or  cistern  (XIV.)  On  the 
uoia*"  cornere  were  square  rooms  (III.),  and  the  one  on  the  north-east  (IV.)  is  covered 
with  a  white  dome,  and  is  used  as  an  oratory.  (V.)  is  a  passage  up  from  a 
lower  platform  on  the  north-east  (VI.)  entrance  to  the  grand  court  (VII.) 
an  open  terrace,  a  few  feet  lower  than  the  main  court  (VIII.)  used  ap- 
parently as  a  cemetery.  (IX.)  a  room  about  eighteen  feet  lower  than  No. 
(VII.)  (X.)  portico  or  passage  to  the  room  (IX)  (XI.)  shapeless  ruins. 
(XII.)  now  unoccupied,  perhaps  originally  a  yard  or  outer  court  (XIII.)  a 
room  in  ruins,  object  of  it  doubtful. 

The  walls  are  about  six  feet  thick,  and  from  seven  to  fifteen  feet  high. 
There  are  no  ornamental  carvings  on  any  of  the  stones,  but  they  are  well  cut, 
and  bevelled  after  the  Jewish  or  Phoenician  manner.  On  the  north  there  w  a 
lower  terrace  of  the  mountain,  covered  with  ruins,  as  of  a  village  ;  and  west  of 
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the  main  edifice  is  a  smooth  plat,  now  used  by  the  Samaritans  for  their  tents,  chapter 
when  they  go  there  to  celebrate  their  feasts.   For  vastness  and  variety,  the  pro-  XXX1, 
spect  from  this  temple  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  Palestine,  unless  it  be  the  view  view  from 
from  Tabor,  and  many  visitors  think  this  from  Gerizim  the  most  interesting.  Gtriiim. 

It  was  doubtless  to  this  mountain,  with  its  ruined  temple,  that  our  Saviour 
pointed  when  he  enunciated  that  cardinal  truth  in  religion, "  Woman,  believe 
me,  the  hour  cometh  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain^  nor  yet  at 
Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father.  God  is  a  spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth/'1  Josephus  tells  us  that  this  temple 
was  destroyed  about  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ ;  but  the  site  of  it  has  been  the  place  where  the  Samaritans  have  con- 
tinued to  "  worship  the  Father"  from  that  day  to  this,  not  in  spirit  nor  in 
truth,  it  is  to  be  feared,  but  in  form  and  fanaticism,  according  to  the  traditions 
of  their  elders. 

There  are  not  now  two  hundred  Samaritans,  all  told,  in  the  world.   They  The  Sam»- 
themselves  mention  one  hundred  and  fifty  as  the  correct  census.   They  are  a  reir 
strange  people,  clinging  to  their  law,  and  to  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers, 
with  invincible  tenacity.  Their  chief  priest  will  show  you,  with  any  amount 
of  sham  reverence,  their  ancient  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  but  though,  like  all  The  ms. 
other  travellers,  I  have  given  my  btifoheesh  for  the  privilege  of  turning  over  ^jjjj- 
its  time-stained  pages,  I  have  no  faith  in  their  legends  in  regard  to  it,  estimate  uc 
its  real  value  at  a  very  low  figure,  and  leave  to  others  the  minute  description 
of  this  curious  relic  of  antiquity. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  return  from  our  long  digression,  and  give  somo  at- 
tention to  this  great  plain  through  which  we  are  led  by  our  indefatigable  guide 
and  protector.  The  central  parts  of  Esdraelon  seem  to  be  entirely  destitute 
of  water,  and  this  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  why  it  was  never  thickly  inhabited. 

That  may  have  been  one  reason ;  another  is,  that  it  is  hot  in  summer,  and 
unhealthy.  As  to  water,  I  believe  that  it  could  be  obtained  in  any  quantity 
by  digging,  as  in  all  other  great  plains  of  this  country.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  central  parts  were  always  sparsely  inhabited.  There  are 
traces  of  many  mud  villages  in  it,  and  some  of  these  have  names,  and  a  tra- 
ditional history  among  the  Arabs.  There  is  a  Lftd  far  down  to  the  left, 
which  was  probably  settled  by  a  colony  from  the  Lfid  which  is  near  Jaffa ;  and 
perhaps  Jaffa,  or  Japhia,  yonder  on  the  hill-side  below  Nazareth,  and  Beit 
Lahm,  in  the  woods  further  west,  were  also  colonized  from  the  celebrated  cities 
of  the  same  name  in  the  south  of  Palestine. 

Esdraelon  is  far  from  being  a  dead  level,  the  western  half  having  a  decided 
dip  toward  the  sea,  while  its  different  parts  roll  up  in  long  swells  like  gigantic 
waves,  terminating  in  Jebel  ed  Duhy  in  the  centre,  and  the  rocky  ridges  of 
Zei'in,  and  Em  Gabileh  toward  the  south.   1  have  seen  nothing  to  compare  it 
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fart    with  except  some  of  our  rolling  prairies  in  the  West,  and  these  lack  Tabor,  and 
"•_    Little  Herraon,  and  Gilboa,  and  Carmel,  and  a  hundred  other  natural  beauties 
and  historic  memories  with  which  this  is  everywhere  surrounded  and  glorified. 
French  on-    The  French  engineer  who  proposed  to  dig  a  ship  canal  from  the  Bay  oi 

jnfaL*  ^CTe»  611 UP  4116  8nor>  ^  thu8  °Pen  a  channel  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  must 
have  been  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  topography  with  which  he  was  dealing. 
The  "  cutting"  for  this  canal  along  the  bed  of  the  Kishon  would  gradually 
deepen,  until,  at  the  water-shed  of  the  valley  of  Jeireel,  it  would  be  several 
hundred  feet  This  gigantic  difficulty  overcome,  the  sea  must  rush  in  with 
volume  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  ghor  from  near  Jisr  Benat  Yacobe  to  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah,  burying  Tiberias  six  hundred  feet  deep,  and  all  below  it  deeper 
still,  until,  over  the  Dead  Sea,  it  would  be  more  than  thirteen  hundred  feet ; 
and  even  then  there  would  be  required  enormous  excavation  at  the  south  end 
before  the  connection  with  the  gulf  could  be  effected !  We  may  safely  conclude 
that,  if  there  is  no  other  way  to  unite  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean 
than  this,  the  thing  will  never  be  dons,  and  Tiberias,  Gennesaret,  and  the 
splendid  valley  of  the  Jordan  are  safe  from  this  desolating  inundation. 
Wliat  is  the  name  of  this  ruined  castle  which  we  are  approaching  ? 
Cattle  or  Fuleh,  and  west  of  it  is  'Afuleh,  both  now  deserted,  though  both  were  in- 
Fftlel1*  habited  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  first  passed  this  way.  Fuleh  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French  in  the  time  of  Bonaparte,  and  about  it  were  fought  many 
skirmishes  with  the  Turks  and  Arabs.  Many  years  ago,  I  spent  a  night  at 
Scjera,  in  the  oak  woods  north  of  Tabor,  and  found  several  old  men  there  who 
remembered  the  battle  of  Kleber,  and  the  wild  rout  of  the  Turks  at  the  close 
of  it,  when  Bonaparte,  with  a  troop  of  horse,  came  galloping  up  from  Acre 
to  the  scene  of  action.  These  people  of  Scjera  spoke  in  the  most  exaggerated 
terms  of  the  desperate  daring  of  these  French  cavaliers,  a  party  of  whom  was 
stationed  at  their  village.  This  castle  of  Fuleh  was  circular,  with  a  high  wall 
and  a  deep  ditch.  There  was  no  water  inside,  but  directly  below  it  smalt 
fountains  ooze  out  of  the  ground  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  demands  of  the 
garrison,  which  could  not  have  been  large.  The  Bedawin  now  resort  to 
them  with  their  liocks  and  camels,  and  it  was  to  secure  this  privilege  that 
they  sacked  and  destroyed  the  castle  ;  and  by  the  same  process  the  whole  of 
Esdraelon  will  soon  be  abandoned  to  them.  Their  system  of  desolation  is 
worked  out  after  this  fashion :  They  pitch  their  tents  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
village,  and  in  such  numbers  as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  inhabitants.  Of  course, 
their  camels  and  flocks  roam  over  the  unfenced  plain,  and  devour  a  large  part 
of  the  grain  while  growing ;  and  when  it  is  ripe,  they  either  steal  it  or  compel 
the  farmers  to  present  them  a  heavy  per  centage  as  the  price  of  their  protection. 
mnnder-  From  the  village  itself,  chickens,  eggs,  sheep,  cows,  and  even  horses  disappear, 
in*  Ar»b«.  an(j  ^  never  ^  recovcre(j.   Many  of  the  inhabitants  soon  move  off  to  escape 

from  these  annoyances,  and,  the  village  being  thereby  weakened,  the  Arabs 
provoke  a  quarrel ;  some  one  is  wounded  or  killed,  and  then  the  place  is  sacked 
and  burned.   The  end  aimed  at  is  now  reached,  and  the  land  belongs  hent*- 
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forth  to  tne  lawless  Ishiuaelite.   In  ten  years  more  there  will  not  be  an  in-  chafteb 
liabited  village  in  Esdraclon,  unless  this  wretched  work  is  checked ;  and  even  xxxi. 
now  it  is  unsafe  to  traverse  this  noble  plain  in  any  direction,  and  everybody 
goes  armed,  and  prepared  to  repel  force  by  force. 

But  a  small  portion  of  the  plain  is  under  cultivation,  and  there  are  scarcely 
any  traces  of  antiquity  upon  it 

That  is  true,  {tarticularly  in  the  centre  and  western  part  of  it ;  and  there 
never  were  any  very  substantial  buildings  in  those  farming  villages,  I  suppose. 
The  houses  appear  to  have  been  made  of  unburnt  brick,  and,  of  course,  it  is 
useless  to  look  fur  them  in  our  day.  Froiu  the  nature  of  the  country  and  its 
relative  position,  it  was  always  subject  to  invasion,  as  the  great  highway  for 
armies,  the  battle-field  of  contending  nations.  The  plain,  therefore,  was  The  towns 
mainly  cultivated  by  those  who  resided  in  towns  upon  its  border ;  and  there  were  on 

.  .  the  border 

you  will  find  ruins,  as  at  K  sal  is,  Debftrieh,  Nain,  En-dor,  Beisan,  Solam,  0f  t)lQ 
Zer'in,  Jenin,  Lejjun,  Tell  Caimon,  and  many  other  sites.  At  this  place  P^n- 
directly  ahead  of  us,  now  called  El  Mezrah,  there  are  many  sarcophagi  of  a 
most  antique  fashion,  yet  there  is  no  other  trace  of  an  extinct  city  near  it ;  and 
the  soil  among  the  sarcophagi  is  ploughed  and  sowed  like  the  rest  of  the  plain. 
There  are  also  other  sites  where  nothing  but  the  tombs  of  those  who  lived 
there  remain  to  tell  the  story  of  their  inhabitants. 

Our  guide,  I  see,  is  turning  to  the  south,  and  intends  to  take  us  through 
Wady  Kasab,  midway  between  Tell  el  MutsellSm  and  Tell  Caimon ;  and  now, 
before  we  enter  this  wady  and  bid  adieu  to  Esdraclon,  let  us  take  a  survey  of  Lower  en* 
the  lower  end  of  it.  It  has  become  perfectly  level,  and  I  can  tell  you  from  Jj^f"1™ 
experience  that  in  wet  seasons  it  is  extremely  muddy ;  and  then  the  Kishon 
causes  great  danger  to  the  muleteers.  Rarely,  indeed,  do  they  get  over  it 
without  some  of  their  animals  sticking  fast  in  its  oozy  bottom.  You  observe 
that  the  hills  of  Samaria  bend  round  to  the  base  of  Cannel,  while  those  of 
Galilee  do  the  same  on  the  opposite  side,  leaving  a  vale  between  them  for 
the  Kishon  only  a  few  rods  wide.  The  great  tell,  which,  from  our  position, 
seems  to  close  up  the  entrance  entirely,  is  called  Kussis  (mound  of  the  priest), 
—a  name  probably  commemorative  of  the  slaughter  of  Baal's  priests  near  its 
l  ase.  The  hills  of  Galilee  are  clothed,  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  with  a  Wood* 
forest  of  oak,  terebinth,  mock-orange,  and  other  trees  and  bushes.  Hour  after 
hour  you  wander  delighted  through  these  lovely  woods,  over  hills  and  through 
nadies  quite  up  to  the  Buttauf ;  and  the  same  kind  of  grove  re-appears  on  the 
south  of  Cannel,  and  still  forms  the  "  ingens  sylva"  of  the  Roman  geographers. 

If  you  look  down  the  Kishon,  you  can  see  a  huge  doulle  tell  at  the  further 
end  of  the  narrow  vale.   It  is  now  called  Harothieh,  and  marks  the  site,  I  view 
doubt  not,  of  the  old  Ilarosheth  of  the  Gentiles.   The  present  village  of  that  If!*" th6 
name  is  in  a  recess  of  the  hills,  a  short  distance  to  the  cast  of  the  telL  On 
that  bold  promontory  of  Cannel  directly  facing  us  is  the  MuLhrakak,  where  ,Iar0" 
the  great  sacrifice  was  offered  by  Elijah.   The  shapeless  ruins  <jf  El  Mansura  gjjj.- 
arc  on  a  lower  terrace  to  the  south-east  of  it,  and  similar  ruins  are  below  op  Actb 
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r  art  the  north  side  of  the  mountain.  The  great  Wady  Milhh  passes  south  ward 
round  the  end  of  Carmel ;  and  through  it,  I  believe,  ran  the  ancient  Roman 
road  to  Tantura  and  C.esarea.  The  large  tdl  on  this  side  of  it  is  Cairadn, 
often  mentioned  by  ancient  geographers  and  itineraries.  This  lower  end  of 
Esdraelon  is  not  more  than  six  miles  wide,  and  most  of  it  is  too  flat  and  wet 
for  cultivation ;  but  the  Arabs  delight  in  it,  particularly  in  winter,  and  it  is 
even  now  dotted  over  with  their  black  tabernacles.  Overgrown  as  it  is  with 
tall  thistles  and  long  grass,  it  is  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  gazelle ;  and 
there  goes  a  family  of  them  bounding  gaily  toward  Sheikh  Bureikh  on  tJie 
western  margin  of  the  plain.  The  solemn  stork ,  too,  frequents  the  more  marshy 
parts  of  it,  and  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  this  rather  monotonous  scene. 
Ancient  Around  this  north-western  side  of  Esdraelon  are  clustered  a  number  of 
fiiwi  n.w.  interesting  sites,  which  we  may  notice  in  passing.  That  large  UU  with  a 
puin!  village  upon  it  is  Jibbata ;  and  directly  north  of  it,  half  an  hour,  is  Semmunia, 
on  an  immense  tell,  partly  hid  in  a  recess  of  the  mountain.  In  the  plain 
between  the  two,  Joscphus  fought  one  of  his  battles  with  the  Romans.  Sem- 
munia  is  entirely  deserted,  but  there  is  an  excellent  fountain  of  water  at  the 
south-west  l«se  of  the  tell ;  and  the  traveller  along  that  road  in  summer  will  1* 
thankful  to  know  where  he  can  slake  his  thirst  and  fill  his  "  bottle."  Tw,> 
miles  west  of  Semmunia  is  Jcida,  on  an  old  site  full  of  rock  tombs  and  sur- 
rounded with  oak  glades  and  rich  vales  of  the  most  exquisite  loveliness.  West 
of  this  are  Kusktis  and  TelTaum ;  and  in  the  woods  north  of  it  are  ZebJa. 
Belt  Lahru,  and  Em  el  'Amcd— all  ancient,  and  some  of  them  liistorica! 
Penuiy  of  Beautiful  as  paradise,  yet  that  whole  region  is  deserted ;  as  "  in  the  days  »»f 

D^riJr  ShamSar> the  son  of  Anath> in  the  Jav8  of  Jael> thc  inhabitants  of  the  viliages 
cease,  the  highways  are  unoccupied,  and  the  travellers  walk  through  by-ways;" 1 
and  so  we  are  doing  at  this  moment,  and  for  thc  same  reason.  The  present 
state  of  the  country  is  no  novelty. 

We  are  now  passing  through  the  scene  of  Barak's  great  battle  with  Sisera ; 
and  this  same  neighbourhood  witnessed  another  contest  more  remarkable  and 
vastly  more  important  and  impressive  than  the  overthrow  of  that  oppressor  of 
Israel  It  occurred  during  the  reign  of  that  wicked  king  Ahab,  and  his  more 
wicked  queen  Jezebel ;  and  the  scene  shifts  from  Esdraelon  to  Carmel,  and 
Enjxh  «nd  from  mountain  to  plain,  in  rapid  succession.  Elijah  the  Tislibite  is  the 
Jeictwi  principal  actor.  Jezebel  had  successfully  employed  the  power  and  patronage 
of  the  government  to  corrupt  the  faith  of  Israel,  and  the  whole  kingdom  wrv.< 
overrun  with  the  priests  of  Baal,  that  abomination  of  the  Zidonians,  while  hi* 
idolatrous  temples  reared  their  insulting  heads  in  every  part  of  the  lainL  To 
effect  this  apostasy,  Jezebel  had  waged  a  bloody  persecution  against  the  pro- 
phets of  the  Lord.  The  Tishbite  thus  states  the  case,  in  reply  to  the  question. 
"  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ?  I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God 
of  hosts,"  said  he ;  "  for  the  children  of  Israel  have  forsaken  thy  covenant. 
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thrown  down  thine  altars,  and  slain  thy  prophets  with  the  sword ;  and  I,  even  ciiaitbi 
I  only,  am  left,  and  they  seek  my  life  to  take  it  away." 1  *  ** u 

To  arrest  this  ruinous  revolt,  the  Lord  interposed  by  a  series  of  awful  judg- 
meats  and  stupendous  miracles.  At  the  prayer  of  the  prophet  he  shut  up  the  The 
heavens  for  three  years  and  six  months,  so  that  there  was  neither  rain  nor  dew  droosht> 
dining  all  these  years.2  Near  the  close  of  this  dreadful  drought  the  king  said 
to  Obadiah,  the  governor  of  his  house,  "  60  into  the  land,  unto  all  fountains 
of  water,  and  unto  all  brooks ;  peradventure  we  may  find  grass  to  save  the 
horses  and  mules  alive,  that  we  lose  not  all  the  beasts.  So  Ahab  went  one 
way  by  himself,  and  Obadiah  went  another  way  by  himself."8  The  latter  went 
westward  from  Jezreel  to  the  marshy  grounds  near  Carmel,  at  the  bottom  of 
Ksdraelon  ;  and  there  Elijah  met  him,  and  said,  "  Go,  tell  thy  lord,  Behold, 
Elijah  is  here."  *  The  good  man  was  terrified  at  the  thought  of  carrying  such 
a  message  to  the  enraged  king.  "  As  the  Lord  thy  Qod  liveth,"  said  he,  "  there 
is  no  nation  or  kingdom  whither  my  lord  hath  not  sent  to  seek  thee."6  Elijah 
replied,  "  As  the  Lord  of  hosts  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  I  will  surely  shew 
myself  unto  him  to-day."  Ahab  seems  to  have  been  near  at  hand,  for  he 
quickly  obeyed  the  summons ;  and  when  he  saw  Pilijah  he  exclaimed,  in  anger, 
"Art  thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel?"6  "I  have  not  troubled  Israel,"  was 
the  reply  of  the  Tishbite ;  "  but  thou  and  thy  father's  bouse,  in  that  ye  have 
forsaken  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  thou  hast  followed  Baalim.  Now, 
therefore,  send  and  gather  me  all  Israel  unto  Mount  Carmel,  and  the  prophets 
of  the  groves,  four  hundred,  which  eat  at  Jezebel's  table."  7  The  wicked  but 
weak-minded  king  sank  before  the  daring  servant  of  God,  his  more  wicked 
and  resolute  wife  not  being  by  his  side.  He  hastily  gathered  the  people  to  a  The  con- 
remarkable  and  well  known  spot  on  the  eastern  end  of  Carmel,  where  sacrifice  *wt  °" 
had  been  offered  to  Jehovah  in  ancient  times.  But  never  before  was  there  -Tm 
roch  a  meeting  as  this,  never  such  a  momentous  question  to  be  discussed,  such 
a  mighty  controversy  to  be  settled.  Elijah  came  unto  all  the  people  and  said, 
" If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  him ;  but  if  Baal,  then  Mow  him."8  But  the 
people,  conscience-smitten,  yet  afraid  of  the  king,  answered  him  not  a  word. 
Then  the  prophet,  to  compel  a  choice,  proposed  the  test  of  sacrifice,  "  and  the 
Qod  that  answereth  by  fire,  let  him  be  God."  The  irresolute  multitude  ventured 
to  approve ;  the  king  could  not  resist ;  the  priests  dared  not  refuse.  Quickly 
the  victims  are  upon  the  altars,  and  the  priests  call  upon  the  name  of  Baal 
from  morning  until  noon,  saying,  "  0  Baal,  hear  us !  But  there  was  no  voice, 
nor  any  that  answered."  Then  Elijah  mocked  them :  "  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a 
god :  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  on  a  journey,  or  perad- 
venture  lie  sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked?  The  poor  priests,  goaded  to  mad- 
ness by  this  scorching  irony,  leaped  in  frantic  despair  upon  the  altar,  crying 
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part  aloud,  "  0  Boa],  hear  us !  and  they  cut  themselves  with  knives  and  lancets 
after  their  manner,  till  the  blood  gushed  out  upon  them."  But  in  vain.  "There 
was  neither  voice,  nor  any  to  answer,  nor  any  that  regarded."  Thus  they  con- 
tinued until  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice.  Then  Elijah  repaired  the  altar 
of  Jehovah,  which  tocu  broken  down,  placing  twelve  stones,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  tribes  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  A  trench  was  dug  round  it,  the 
wood  arranged,  the  sacrifice  upon  it,  and  all  was  ready  for  the  great  decision ; 
but,  to  make  the  trial  doubly  convincing,  barrel  after  barrel  of  water  was 
poured  on,  until  it  ran  round  about  the  altar  and  filled  the  trench.  Then 
comes  the  solemn  invocation :  "  Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  of  Israel, 
let  it  be  known  this  day  that  thou  art  God  in  Israel,  and  that  I  thy  servant 
have  done  all  these  things  at  thy  word.  Then  the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell,  and 
consumed  the  burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  wood,  and  the  stones,  and  the  dust,  and 
licked  up  the  water  that  was  in  the  trencli."  The  whole  multitude  fell  on 
their  faces,  crying  out,  "  Jehovah,  he  is  the  God !  J ehovah,  he  is  the  God !"  And 

Slaughter  Elijah  said  to  the  people,  "Take  the  prophets  of  Baal ;  let  not  one  of  them 

i  ropTetl  e8caPe*"  They  did  so,  and  brought  them  down  to  the  brook  Kishon,  and  slew 
them  there,  near  the  base  of  that  high  Tell  Kussis  which  you  sec  in  the  mouth 
of  the  valley.  Then  Elijah  said  to  Ahab,  "  Get  thee  up,  cat  and  drink,  for 
there  is  a  sound  of  abundance  of  rain."  Elijah  himself  returned  to  the  top  of 
Carmel,  cast  himself  upon  the  ground,  put  his  face  between  his  knees,  and 
prayed — prayed  earnestly  for  the  rain ;  but  it  came  not  until  his  servant  had 
gone  up  to  the  top  and  looked  out  on  the  Mediterranean  seven  times.  Then 
the  little  cloud,  as  large  as  a  man's  hand,  was  seen  to  rise  out  of  the  sea,  and 
Elijah  sent  word  to  the  king,  "  Prepare  thy  chariot,  and  get  thee  down,  that 

The  rata,  the  rain  stop  thee  not.  In  the  meanwhile  the  heaven  was  black  with  clouds 
and  wind,  and  there  was  a  great  rain."  Thus  the  long  drought  of  three  year? 
and  a  half  was  brought  to  a  close.  But  the  work  of  the  prophet  on  this  most 
eventful  day  was  not  yet  ended.  "  Ahab  rode  and  went  home  to  Jezreel ;  and 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  on  Elijah ;  and  he  girded  up  his  loins  and  ran  before 
Ahab  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel."  This  is  the  last,  most  strange,  and  most 
unexpected  act  of  this  great  drama ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  one  day's  work 
in  the  whole  history  of  man  more  wonderful  than  this. 
Have  you  any  confidence  in  the  tradition  which  fixes  the  site  of  these 

El  Man-  scenes  at  the  place  called  El  Mftkhrakah,  near  the  ruined  village  of  El  Man- 
surah  ? 

I  have,  and  for  many  reasons.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  » 
nearly  incredible  that  such  a  site  should  have  been  lost  or  forgotten.  The 
narrative  itself  locates  the  scene  on  Carmel,  and,  by  necessary  implication,  on 
the  south-eastern  end  of  it,  looking  off  toward  Jezreel.  Within  these  nanvw 
limits  there  is  not  much  room  for  uncertainty  or  mistake.  Again,  it  is  clear 
from  the  30thl  verse  that  the  place  was  sacred  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
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before  the  days  of  Elijah.   There  had  been  an  altar  there,  which  some  one,  chaptfr 
most  likely  Jezebel,  had  caused  to  be  thrown  d^wn ;  and  after  these  stupen- 
doufl  miracles,  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the  scene  of  them  would  be  forgotten. 
They  took  place  before  all  the  people ;  and  not  in  some  far-off  desert,  difficult 
of  access  and  rarely  visited,  but  in  the  most  conspicuous  portion  of  a  densely 
inhabited  country,  and  one  which  has  never  ceased  to  be  inhabited  from  that 
day  to  this.   Accordingly,  I  believe  it  can  be  proved  that  the  tradition  of  this 
site  has  never  died  out  of  the  country.   I  have  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  Notice  t>j 
spot  of  the  oracle  on  Carnicl  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  his  history  of  Vespasian,  TlM:U'u' 
p.  410.   His  description  is  very  remarkable:  "Between  Syria  and  Judaea 
stands  a  mountain  known  by  the  name  of  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  top  of  which 
a  god  is  worshipped  under  no  other  title  than  that  of  the  place,  and,  according 
to  the  ancient  usage,  without  a  terrific,  or  even  a  statue.   An  altar  is  erected  Vespasian 
in  the  open  air,  and  there  adoration  is  made  to  the  presiding  deity.   On  this  J|fl^J 
sjtot  Vespasian  offered  a  sacrifice,"  etc.,  etc.   Let  us  carefully  consider  this  k4h. 
bit  of  history. 

J.  As  to  the  precise  place.   The  historian  tells  us  that  after  their  sacrifice  identified 
Vespasian  went  to  Cmrca.   Now  I  have  already  given  my  reasons  for  bcliev-  Jj**^." 
ing  that  the  great  Roman  road  down  the  coast  from  the  north  passes  round  contest" 
the  south-eastern  end  of  Carmel.   This  conclusion  I  had  reached  long  before  I 
thought  of  its  bearing  on  the  point  before  us.   But  whether  it  did  or  not, 
the  road  from  the  interior  did  certainly  follow  this  route  to  Caesarea,  and 
Vespasian  marched  along  it    This  would  bring  him  directly  beneath  this 
Milkhrakah. 

2.  The  place  is  simply  designated  as  "  the  spot."  There  was  no  temple,  no 
image — only  an  altar  in  the  open  air ;  and  this  was  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  the  place.  All  this  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect  at  the  seat 
of  Elijah's  wonderful  miracle,  and  in  striking  agreement  with  what  we  now 
actually  find  there.  There  is  no  temple,  and  no  evidence  that  there  ever  was 
one.  There  is  only  a  "  spot "  on  a  natural  platform  of  naked  rock,  surrounded 
by  a  low  wall,  which,  from  appearance,  may  have  been  there  in  the  days  of 
Elijah,  or  even  before.  Within  this  uncovered  enclosure  is  the  sacred  spot, 
without  a  mark, — without  a  title,  as  Tacitus  has  it. 

3.  It  is  mentioned  by  pilgrims  in  subsequent  ages,  briefly,  according  to 
their  custom,  yet  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  site  was  still 
kept  in  remembrance.  One  of  the  "  stations'1  of  ancient  pilgrimage  derived  its 
name  from  it. 

4.  It  is  still  well  known  and  reverenced  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood, Jews,  Christians,  Moslems,  Dnises,  and  Bedawin,  and  as  the  site  of 
these  miracles  of  Elijah.  My  guide  to  it,  a  Druse,  approached  it  with  great 
reverence,  and  even  awe ;  and  this  present  veneration  of  all  sects  tallies  admir- 
ably with  the  History  of  Tacitus.  It  was  then  in  the  hands  of  heathen  priests 
or  of  corrupt  Samaritans,  but  was  so  celebrated  that  pilgrims  and  worshippers 
of  all  nations  resorted  to  it    This  is  natural,  and  in  agreement  with  even  the  ^ 
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pint  present  customs  of  this  country.  Very  many  shrines  of  the  Moslems,  and 
other  races,  owe  all  their  sanctity  to  events  recorded  only  in  Biblical  history. 
In  this  particular  case  it  is  highly  probable  that  those  mingled  people  who 
were  transported  hither  from  Assyria,  "who  feared  the  Lord  and  served 
Baal/'  would  immediately  appropriate  to  the  uses  of  their  superstitions  this 
most  celebrated  "  spot."  Their  descendants  may  have  held  possession  of  it 
when  Vespasian  passed  this  way,  and  the  fame  of  its  oracle  induced  even  him, 
the  master  of  the  Roman  world,  to  consult  it 

5.  The  name  Mttkhrakah,  signifying  the  place  that  was  burned,  or  the  place 
of  burning,  is  so  far  confirmatory  of  the  tradition.  Such  native  and  signifi- 
cant names  do  not  fasten  upon  any  spot  without  an  adequate  reason,  and  there 
is,  in  almost  every  case,  some  foundation  in  truth  for  them.  In  this  instance 
it  is  the  very  name  we  should  expect,  and  is  applied  to  the  spot  most  likely  of 
all  to  be  the  true  one. 

6.  Lastly,  there  is  no  other  place  with  opposing  claims.  It  has  no  rival. 
This  is  remarkable  in  a  country  where  there  are  so  many  conflicting  traditions 
in  regard  to  almost  every  celebrated  site.  But  not  only  is  there  nothing  to 
contradict  its  claims  or  disturb  its  title,  but  the  closest  scrutiny  into  the  his- 
tory, even  to  the  most  minute  incidents  and  implications,  will  corroborate  and 
confirm  them.  Why,  therefore,  should  there  be  a  doubt  about  the  matter! 
I  confess,  with  hearty  good-will,  that  I  am  troubled  with  none. 

Mr.  Van  de  Velde,  who  visited  this  place  in  company  with  Dr.  Kalley,  was 
the  first  in  our  day,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  has  published  a  description  of  the 
water  for  Mukhrakah,  and  his  account  is  sufficiently  accurate.  I  cannot  agree  with  him, 
fld"*011  however,  that  the  water  poured  upon  the  sacrifice  was  procured  from  the  foun- 
tain he  mentions.  That  fountain  was  nearly  dry  when  I  saw  it,  nor  do  I 
think  it  could  hold  out  through  the  dry  season  even  of  one  ordinary  summer. 
How,  then,  could  it  last  through  three  years  and  a  half  of  total  absence  of 
rain  i  Nor  are  there  any  marks  of  antiquity  about  it  The  water  was  ob- 
tained, as  I  suppose,  from  those  permanent  sources  of  the  Kishon  at  the  l*a>e 


of  Carmel  which  1  have  before  mentioned.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  any 
of  these,  except  the  great  one  of  Saadfeh,  could  stand  such  a  protracted  drought ; 
and  the  distance  even  to  that  is  not  so  great  as  to  create  any  difficulty.  Per- 
haps there  might  have  been  water  in  the  marshes  about  Tell  Thora,  east  of 
Tell  Kussis.  The  path  from  the  place  of  sacrifice  brought  me  to  the  Kishon 
at  this  great  tell ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  mountain,  the  priests  must 
have  been  brought  down  the  same  track.  They  were,  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bility, actually  put  to  death  near  it ;  and,  naturally  enough,  the  act  would 
fasten  its  name  to  the  tell  as  the  most  conspicuous  permanent  object  in  the 
neighbourhood.  If  Elijah  returned  to  the  place  of  sacrifice  after  the  slaughter 
of  the  priests,  his  servant  would  have  to  go  but  a  short  distance  to  obtain  an 
extensive  view  of  the  Bea,  both  toward  Csesarea  and  also  over  the  plain  of 
Acre  to  the  north-west.   1  suppose  that  both  Elijah  and  Ahab  did  return  to 


the  Mukhrakah— Ahab  to  partake  of  the  feast  prepared  and  spread  some- 
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where  near  at  hand,  which  always  formed  part  of  these  sacrifices,  and  Elijah  craptkb 
to  pray  for  rain.  This  is  implied  by  the  words  of  the  prophet  to  the  king —  XXX1, 
"  Get  thee  up,  eat  and  drink ;"  and  again, "  Get  thee  down,  that  the  rain  stop 
thee  not" 

The  best  way  to  reach  the  M&khrakah  is  to  go  from  Haifa,  along  the  base  Way  to 
of  Camel,  past  Tell  Harothieh,  to  Tell  Kiissis,  and  then  ascend  the  inoun-  ^ktJ) 
tain  by  some  mins  on  a  bold  swell  of  Carmel,  which  my  guide  said  bore  the 
name  also  of  £1  Mansurah,  the  same  as  on  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  moun- 
tain. But  without  a  guide  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  the  spot,  so  dense 
is  the  jungle  of  thorn-bushes  on  that  part  of  Carmel.  I  once  undertook  to 
reach  it  from  the  south-west,  got  lost,  and  finally  had  to  procure  a  guide  from 
Idjztm,  and  then  scramble  across  frightful  gorges  and  up  steep  precipices,  to 
the  no  small  danger  and  fatigue  of  both  horse  and  rider. 

How  large  a  portion  of  these  wonderful  actions  are  we  to  suppose  took  place 
on  the  day  of  the  sacrifice? 

The  whole  of  them  after  the  people  assembled  to  the  return  of  the  king  to 
JezreeL 

This  reminds  me  of  the  feat  performed  by  the  prophet  at  the  winding  up  of 
this  wonderful  drama :  "  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  Elijah,  and  he  girded 
up  his  loins,  and  ran  before  Ahab  to  the  entrance  of  JezreeL"  This  has  always 
appeared  to  me  most  extraordinary  conduct  for  a  man  of  his  age,  cliaracter,  and 
ortice. 

And  yet,  when  rightly  understood,  it  was  beautiful,  and  full  of  important  Eiij«h 
instruction.  Elijah,  as  God's  minister,  had  overwhelmed  the  king  with  shame  JJUJ^* 
and  confusion  in  the  presence  of  his  subjects.  The  natural  tendency  of  this 
would  be  to  lower  him  in  their  eyes,  and  lessen  their  respect  for  his  authority. 
It  was  not  the  intention,  however,  to  weaken  the  government  nor  to  encourage 
rebellion.  The  prophet  was  therefore  divinely  directed  to  give  a  testimony  of 
respect  and  honour  to  the  king  as  public  and  striking  as  from  necessity  had 
been  the  opposition  and  rebuke  to  his  idolatry.  The  mode  of  doing  honour  to 
Ahab  by  running  before  his  chariot  was  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the 
East,  even  to  this  day.  I  was  reminded  of  this  incident  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  at  Jaffa,  when  Mohammed  Aly  came  to  that  city  with  a  large  army  to 
quell  the  rebellion  of  Palestine.  The  camp  was  on  the  sand  hills  south  of  the 
city,  while  Mohammed  Aly  stopped  inside  the  walls.  The  oflicers  were  con- 
stantly going  and  coming,  preceded  by  runners,  who  always  kept  just  ahead  of 
the  horses,  no  matter  how  furiously  they  were  ridden;  and,  in  order  to  run 
with  the  greater  ease,  they  not  only  "  girded  their  loins"  very  tightly,  but  also 
tucked  up  their  loose  garments  under  the  girdle,  lest  they  should  be  incom- 
moded by  them.  Thus,  no  doubt,  did  Elijah.  The  distance  from  the  base  of 
Carmel  across  the  plain  to  Jezreel  is  not  less  than  twelve  miles ;  and  the  race 
was  probably  accomplished  in  two  hours,  in  the  face  of  a  tremendous  storm  of 
rain  and  wind.  It  was  necessary  that  the  "  hand  of  the  Lord  should  be  upon  " 
the  prophet,  or  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  achieve  it 
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Wrt       It  is  easy  to  fancy  the  place  of  meeting  t>etween  Elijah  and  the  angry  kins 
n<     of  Israel.   The  prophet  wa»  returning  from  Sarepta  along  the  common  highway 
Meeting    which  led  up  this  wady  of  Kishon  to  Megiddo,  and  had  reached  that  immediate 
ofKiijnh    neighbourhood  where  the  permanent  fountains  of  the  river  begin.   There  he 
found  Obadiah,  with  part  of  the  "  beasts,"  seeking  grass  to  keep  them  alive. 
It  is  evident  that  Ahab  himself  was  not  far  off.   Probably  he  had  gone  out  on 
that  marshy  part  of  the  plain  near  Tell  Thorn,  hoping  also  to  meet  with  grass. 
The  only  other  part  of  this  region  where  grass  could  be  sought  at  the  end  of 
such  a  drought  would  be  down  the  Wady  Jezreel,  east  of  the  city,  around  the 
great  fountain  now  called  '  Ain  Jalud.    But  the  narrative  does  not  countenance 
the  idea  that  Ahab  was  at  such  a  distance  from  Carniel.    The  place  of 
meeting  was  therefore  at  the  south-east  end  of  this  mountain,  not  far  from 
Tell  KOssis. 

Ritem  of     Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  drought  extended  over  all  this  country  ? 

I  think  not    Probably  ordy  over  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  on  whose  account 
M*  L    it  was  sent.    It,  however,  involved  the  plain  of  Sarepta,  but  that  lies  within 


the  proper  territorial  limits  of  Israel.  In  order  to  understand  how  it  was 
possible  to  keep  any  part  of  this  kingdom  from  being  absolutely  depopulated, 
we  may  remember,  that  although  all  the  crops  fail  even  when  there  is  a 
drought  of  only  a  few  months  in  spring,  and  that  in  a  single  dry  summer  all 
the  ordinary  fountains  cease,  yet  there  are  others,  such  as  '  Ain  Jalftd,  in  the 
valley  of  Jezreel,  and  some  of  the  sources  of  the  Kishon  at  the  base  of  Carmel, 
which  have  never  been  known  to  dry  up  entirely.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  drought  extended  to  Ilcrmon  and  Lebanon,  and 
hence  the  great  fountains  of  the  Jordan  would  keep  the  lakes  and  the  river 
full  and  strong,  and  water  could  be  brought  from  these  sources  of  supply  on 
camels  and  mules,  and  by  other  means  of  transportation.  It  is  certain,  too, 
that  a  portion  of  the  people  would  remove  to  the  vicinity  of  these  supplies,  an»i 
to  more  distant  neigl»l>ourhoods.  As  to  provisions,  the  Mediterranean  was  on 
their  western  Iwrder,  and  corn  from  Egypt  could  be  brought  in  any  quantity, 
as  is  still  done  in  seasons  of  scarcity.  By  these  and  other  means  a  remnant 
would  be  preserved.  But  we  arc  not  to  lessen  the  calamity  too  much  in  our 
account  of  these  resources.  The  wandering  of  the  king  in  search  of  grass ;  his 
angry  salutation  to  the  prophet;  the  dying  destitution  of  the  widow  at 
Sarepta, — all  6how  the  fearful  extent  and  severity  of  the  famine.  And  now  we 
are  about  to  leave  this  interesting  region  for  one  almost  a  desert 

It  may  be  desert,  but  it  is  very  green  and  inviting ;  and  what  a  beautiful 
brook  comes  babbling  down  the  wady ! 
w*<!y  If  it  derived  its  name,  Kfuuib,  from  the  abundance  of  cane  on  its  banks, 
Ko**tx  thev  Mem  au  to  nave  disappeared  ;  but  here  arc  splendid  oleanders  in  their 
place,  and  I«see  that  the  guide  has  halted  for  our  noonday  rest  and  lunch 
under  a  pyramid  of  these  flowery  bushes.  We  shall  not  be  detained  long,  I 
daresay,  in  this  solitary  place.  Hasscfn  is  evidently  uneasy,  and  looks  sus- 
piciously at  those  horsemen  coming  down  the  wady.   They  are  acqnaintaiKt*, 
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however,  I  perceive;  and,  while  they  discuss  Arab  politics,  we  will  discuss  chaptk-k 
bread  and  cheese,  chicken  and  ham.  xxxl- 

As  I  expected.  These  men  advise  us  to  be  moving,  and  to  keep  close 
together  until  we  reach  the  next  village,  after  which  there  is  no  danger ;  and 
so  we  are  off.  It  is  well  we  improved  the  time,  or  we  might  have  had  a  long 
ride  on  an  empty  stomach. 

These  hills  are  entirely  naked,  and  mostly  barren,  or,  rather,  uncultivated, 
for  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  their  being  planted  with  orchards  and  vineyards. 

Nothing  but  insecurity,  and  the  ferocity  of  the  people  in  this  region.  As 
we  advance,  you  perceive  that  the  wady  splits  into  many  branches.   We  take 
this  one  on  the  west,  and  our  track  opens  on  to  beautiful  views  of  Carmel  in 
the  north.   That  village  about  three  miles  to  the  west  of  us  is  called  Um 
Ezzeinat,  and  the  one  south  of  it  Rehanieh.   The  name  of  the  district  is 
Belad  er  Rohah,  and  it  includes  the  south-eastern  border  of  Carmel  down  to 
Caesarea.   As  we  are  taking  leave  of  Carmel,  let  us  while  away  the  time  spent 
in  climbing  these  tedious  hills  with  a  few  facts  and  remarks  in  regard  to  that 
celebrated  mountain.   It  is  steep  and  lofty  only  at  the  north-west  corner,  and  Mount 
on  that  face  which  overlooks  the  plains  of  Acre  and  Esdraelon.   The  ascent  Ca,mel- 
is  comparatively  easy  from  the  sea,  and  it  sinks  down  gradually  to  the  south 
into  the  wooded  hills  of  Samaria  and  the  rich  plain  of  Ca?sarca.   There  are, 
however,  deep  ravines,  in  some  of  which  I  became  entangled  on  my  way  from 
Tantura  to  the  Mukhrakah,  and  had  no  small  trouble  to  extricate  myself  from 
their  perplexing  sinuosities  and  abrupt  precipices.    There  is  no  special 
"excellency"  in  Carmel  at  present,  whatever  may  be  sail  of  Sharon.1  Its 
name,  Kerm  ely  signifies  "  vineyard  of  Qod ; "  and  we  read  that  Uzziah,  who  loved 
husbandry,  had  vine-dressers  in  Carmel.2  These  vineyards  have  all  disappeared, 
and,  in  fact,  so  have  the  forests,  which  were  celebrated  in  ancient  song.   It  is  Scripture 
a  glorious  mountain,  however— one  to  swear  by,  according  to  Jeremiah :  "  As  I  JJJ^J,^ 
live,  saith  the  King,  whose  name  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,  Surely  as  Tabor  is 
among  the  mountains,  and  as  Carmel  by  the  sea,  so  shall  he  come."8   Amos  Amo* 
lets  us  know  that  in  his  day  the  top  of  it  was  a  famous  place  to  hide  in ;  nor 
has  it  changed  its  character  in  this  respect :  "  Though  they  dig  into  hell,  thence 
shall  my  hand  take  them;  though  they  climb  up  to  heaven,  thence  will  I 
bring  them  down ;  and  though  they  hide  themselves  in  the  top  of  Carmel,  I 
will  search  and  take  them  out  thence,"4  My  experience  would  not  have 
prompted  me  to  place  the  "top  of  Carmer  third  in  such  a  series  of  hiding- 
places,  but  yet  I  can  fully  appreciate  the  comparison.   Ascending  it  from  the 
south,  we  followed  a  wild  gorge,  through  which  my  guide  thought  we  could  get 
up,  and  therefore  led  us  on  into  the  most  frightful  chasms,  overhung  by  trees, 
bushes,  and  dark  creepers,  until  it  became  absolutely  impracticable,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  find  our  way  back  again.  And  even  after  we  reached  the 
summit,  it  was  so  rough  and  broken,  and  the  thorn-bushes  so  thick-set  and 

i  Iaa.  xxxv.  i.  *  2  Chron.  xxvl.  10.  »  Jer.  xlvl.  18.  *  Amos  Ix.  i,  8. 
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part  sharp,  that  our  clothes  were  torn  and  our  hands  and  faces  severely  lacerated  ; 
nor  could  I  see  my  guide  ten  steps  ahead  of  me.  It  was  a  noble  posture-field, 
iiiean.  however,  and  in  reference  to  this  characteristic  Micah  utters  this  sweet 
prayer :  "  Feed  thy  people  with  thy  rod,  the  flock  of  thy  heritage,  which  dwell 
solitarily  in  the  wood  in  the  midst  of  Carmel."1  From  these  and  other  hints 
we  may  believe  that  Carmel  was  not  very  thickly  inhabited.  There  are  now 
some  ten  or  eleven  small  villages  on  and  around  it,  occupied  by  Moslems  and 
Druses ;  and,  besides  these,  I  have  the  names  of  eight  ruins,  none  of  which, 
however,  are  large  or  historical.  Carmel  was  a  habitation  of  shepherds,2  and 
it  is  implied  that  its  pastures  were  not  liable  to  wither.  This  may  in  part  be 
occasioned  by  the  heavy  dews  which  its  great  elevation,  so  near  the  sea,  causes 
to  distil  nightly  upon  its  thirsty  head.  I  found  it  quite  green  and  flowery  in 
midsummer.  Our  road  now  begins  to  descend  toward  the  south-west,  and  the 
village  to  which  we  are  coming  is  called  Dalia  er  Rohah,  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  of  the  same  name  on  the  top  of  Carmel,  settled  by  Druses  from 
Lebanon. 

Deccititoi     This  is  a  singular  brook  which  we  are  following  down  the  wady.  Back 
brook*.     y0n<ier  j  thought  of  watering  my  horse,  but,  supposing  the  stream  would 
become  larger,  I  omitted  it,  and  here  it  has  vanished  altogether,  like  one  of 
Job's  8  deceitful  friends— I  mean  brooks. 

The  phenomena  of  streams  in  this  country  aptly  illustrate  the  character  of 
his  false  friends.  In  winter,  when  there  is  no  need  of  them,  they  are  full,  and 
strong,  and  loud  in  their  bustling  professions  and  promises ;  but  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  when  they  are  wanted,  they  disapjoint  your  hope.  You  think  your 
fields  wUl  be  irrigated,  and  yourself  and  your  flocks  refreshed  by  them,  when, 
lo!  they  deal  deceitfully  and  pass  away.  Nearly  all  the  streams  of  tins 
country,  "what  time  they  wax  warm,"  thus  vanish,  go  to  nothing,  and  perish, 
like  Job't  Such  were  Job's  friends.  There  is  another  illustration  equally  pertinent 
friend*  you  meet  a  clear,  sparkling  brook,  and,  so  long  as  you  follow  it  among  the 
cool  mountains,  it  holds  cheerful  converse  with  you  by  its  merry  gambols  over 
the  rocks  ;  but  as  soon  as  you  reach  the  plain,  "  where  it  is  hot, n  it  begins  to 
dwindle,  grow  sad  and  discouraged,  and  finally  fails  altogether.  Those  which 
suggested  the  comparison  of  Job  probably  flowed  down  from  the  high  lands  of 
Gilead  and  Bashan,  and  came  to  nothing  in  the  neighbouring  desert ;  for  it  is 
added  that  the  "troops  of  Teman  looked,  the  companies  of  Sheha  waited  for 
them,  and  were  confounded  because  they  had  hoped.**  It  was  on  those  high 
mountains  only  that  Job  could  become  familiar  with  the  winter  phenomena^ 
where  the  streams  are  "blackish  by  reason  of  the  ice;"  for  not  only  are 
Lebanon  and  Hermon  covered  with  snow  in  winter,  and  the  brooks  there 
frozen,  but  the  same  is  true  also  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  Hauran,  and  of  the 
mountains  to  the  south  of  it,  where  Job  is  supposed  to  have  resided.  We 
■hall  follow  this  Wady  Dalia,  called  also  Shukkah,  for  an  hour  at  least ;  and. 


1  .\Uc*h  vit.  14. 


1  Ainoa  I.  2. 
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owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  strata,  the  water  repeatedly  sinks  away  and  chaitkh 
then  re-appears  lower  down.  The  pastures  on  either  side  are  extremely  rich,  XXXI- 
and,  when  I  passed  along  it  in  February,  it  was  all  glowing  and  blushing  with 
an  infinite  nutuoer  and  variety  of  flowers,  sending  up  incense  to  the  skies,  and 
offering  their  honeyed  cups  to  millions  of  bees.  I  saw  here  a  flower  altogether 
new  to  me ;  the  stem  resembles  a  strong  rank  pea,  but  the  flowers  hang  in 
pendent  clusters,  like  hops.  The  upper  part  is  a  light  bronze  colour  dashed 
with  purple,  the  rest  pure  white.   I  could  get  no  name  for  it 

We  now  leave  this  Wady  Dalia,  and  go  over  the  hill  southward  for  half  an  sinduny 
hour  to  Sfibbarfn,  near  the  head  of  another  valley,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Sindiany,  from  a  village  of  that  name  further  down  toward  Cnesarea.  Perhaps 
both  wady  and  village  are  so  called  from  the  oak  woods  with  which  the  whole 
country  is  clothed.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  ride  on  that  lovely  evening  of 
February  when  I  first  passed  this  way.  The  setting  sun  glowed  and  trembled 
among  the  tree-tops,  and,  streaming  down  aslope,  filled  the  valley  with  trans- 
parent gold  and  living  emerald  full  up  to  the  brim  and  running  over.  It 
seemed  like  fairy-land,  and  I  no  longer  questioned  the  unequalled  charms  of 
Cresarea  and  her  surroundings.  From  our  present  position  we  can  gaze 
through  this  glorious  vista  of  oak  glades,  and  along  many  a  solemn  aisle,  lead- 
ing every  way  far  into  the  deep  forests.  I  was  taken  by  surprise,  having 
anticipated  nothing  but  a  barren  desert,  when  I  met  with  rural  beauty  unsur- 
passed by  anything  in  this  country.  The  scene  now  is  changed ;  the  fields  are 
white  for  the  harvest,  the  flowers  have  faded  and  fallen,  and  the  grass  is  sear 
and  dead ;  but  the  same  round  hills  are  here,  and  the  grand  old  oaks,  with 
their  robes  of  fadeless  green.  It  never  can  be  less  than  lovely  while  they 
remain.  But  our  guide  beckons  us  onward,  and  with  reason,  for  there  is  yet 
another  hour  to  Sindiany,  and  this  neighbourhood  has  a  villanous  reputation. 

"Every  prospect  pIcAsea, 
And  only  man  if  vU&" 

However,  my  experience  enables  me  to  trust  the  people  of  Sindiany,  and 
there  is  a  charming  cauip-ground  just  north  of  the  village.  Take  notice  of 
this  fountain  of  Subbarin.  We  shall  meet  it  to-morrow  where  one  would 
least  expect  it 
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I  have  had  a  delightful  ramble  this  morning  in  these  grand  old  forests,  and 
now  understand  jierfectly  how  Absalom  could  be  caught  by  the  thick  branches 
of  an  oak.  The  strong  anus  of  these  trees  spread  out  so  near  the  ground  that 
one  cannot  walk  erect  beneath  them  ;  and  on  a  frightened  mule,  such  a  head 
of  hair  as  that  vain  and  wicked  son  "  polled  every  year"  would  certainly  be- 
come inextricably  entangled, 
wood  of  No  doubt ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  region  where  that  battle 
ephraiin.  was  f0Ught  is  still  covered  with  such  forests— that "  wood  of  Ephraim,w  with 
thick  oaks,  and  tangled  bushes,  and  thorny  creepers  growing  over  rugged  rocks, 
and  ruinous  precipices,  down  which  the  rebel  army  plunged  in  wild  dismay, 
horses  and  men  crushing  each  other  to  death  in  remediless  ruin.  Thus 20,000 
men  perished  in  that  fatal  wood,  which  "devoured  more  people  that  day  than 
the  sword  devoured." 1 

The  great  heap  of  stones  over  the  pit  into  wliich  Absalom  was  thrown  was 
not  raised  in  honour  of  the  king's  son,  but  in  detestation  of  the  traitor's 
enormous  crime  ;  and  you  will  find  miniature  heaps  of  the  same  kind  and  sig- 
nificance all  over  the  country.  It  is  a  wide-spread  custom  for  each  one  as  he 
passes  the  spot  where  any  notorious  murderer  has  been  buried,  to  cast  a  stone 
upon  it.  I  have  often  seen  this  done,  and,  yielding  to  the  popular  indignation, 
have  thrown  my  stone  with  the  rest  I  am  reminded  of  all  this  by  the  conduct 
of  my  guide,  who  has  actually  dismounted  to  spit  upon  this  heap,  and  add  his 
pebble  to  the  growing  pile.  He  says  the  wretch  who  lies  buried  there  was  a 
notorious  robber  who  infested  this  road,  and  committed  many  cruel  murders ; 
and  he  is  using  the  incident  to  enforce  his  admonitions  upon  us  to  keep  to- 
gether in  this  part  of  our  ride ;  which  we  will  of  course  conform  to  as  long  as  it 
suits  our  purpose. 

Yesterday  I  thought  your  description  of  this  valley  extravagant,  but  with- 
draw the  criticism  this  morning.  When  the  early  light  began  to  reveal  the 
character  of  the  scene  around  me,  the  country  from  north  to  south  was  buried 
under  a  dense,  low-lying  fog,  which  left  the  many-shaped  hill-tops  peering 
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above  it  like  green  islets  in  the  bosom  of  a  placid  lake.  I  was  breathless  with  chapter 
surprise  and  admiratioiL  When  the  sun  arose,  this  grey,  silvery  sea,  as  if  XXXI1, 
startled  by  some  invisible  spirit,  became  agitated  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
and  vast  pyramids  of  shining  vapour  burst  up  from  beneath,  swelling  higher 
and  higher  among  the  oaks,  until  it  escaped  through  their  thick  boughs,  and 
vanished  away  in  the  clear  vault  of  heaven.  All  this  commotion  and  gorgeous 
display,  I  found,  was  owing  to  a  brisk  breeze  which  came  up  the  valley  from 
the  sea  at  Cacsarea.  Acting  from  below,  and  itself  turned  about  by  every  bend 
and  swell  of  the  hills,  it  swayed  and  twisted  the  yielding  waves  of  vapour 
according  to  its  own  eccentric  will. 

There  was  something  of  the  kind  in  February  last,  and  it  is  indeed  singu-  for*  com- 
larly  beautiful.   Such  fogs,  however,  are  quite  common  on  the  great  plains  ™on  £^ 
along  the  coast,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines.   But  let  us  '° 
follow  our  company  down  the  valley,  for  we  have  a  busy  day,  with  just  enough 
of  danger  to  make  it  exciting.   That  village  on  our  left  is  called  Kbubboizy,  the 
Arabic  name  for  the  malva,  the  Hebrew  nearly  for  the  rose;  and  both  nialvas 
and  wild  roses  adorn  this  sweet  vale.   Many  other  hamlets  repose  in  the  bosom 
of  these  glorious  woods,  but  we  cannot  load  our  memories  with  their  obscure 
and  ignoble  names.  Did  you  observe  that  the  dew  rolled  off  our  tent  this 
morning  like  rain  ?   And  now  the  early  sunbeams  "  sow  the  earth  with  pearls 
and  diamonds/'  as  Milton's  muse  describes  these  pendent  drops  that  glitter 
and  sparkle  from  every  leaf  in  the  forest  and  blade  in  the  field. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  this  place  on  our  right  bears  the  ominous  name  of  Road  to 
*  Ain  Maiety  (Dead  Fountain);  and  the  tell  east  of  it  is  tit  Leila— &  name  more 
frequently  heard  in  Arab  song  than  any  other.  We  now  turn  westward  toward 
Caesarea,  leaving  the  main  rood,  which  keeps  on  southward  through  the  plain 
of  Sharon  to  Lydd  and  Ramleh.  The  whole  of  this  region  is  as  fertile  as 
beautiful ;  but  most  of  it  is  uncultivated,  and  all  infested  with  robbers.  When  Robber* 
at  Sindiany  last  year,  I  wanted  to  send  my  baggage  directly  across  to  Tantura, 
while  I  came  round  this  way  to  Cxsarea,  and  I  hod  to  hire  a  guard  sufficiently 
large  not  merely  to  protect  my  muleteers  in  going,  but  also  the  men  them- 
selves in  returning.  The  people  could  not  then  venture  from  village  to  village 
but  in  companies  and  well  armed.  It  is  not  so  bad  now,  and  we  shall  send 
our  tents  on  to  the  mills  of  Zerka,  three  miles  north  of  C&sarea,  where  alone  we 
can  pass  the  night  in  safety.  Left  to  ourselves  for  the  day,  with  our  faithful 
guard  to  watch  for  us,  we  will  ramble  about  ad  libitum  among  these  remains 
of  antiquity. 

That  large  building  some  two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  us  is  the  kusr  we 
heard  so  much  about  from  our  friends  at  Sindiany ;  and  to  reach  it  we  must 
pick  our  way  through  these  bushes  and  tall  reeds,  over  a  country  not  a  little 
infested  with  bottomless  mud.  Ignorant  of  these  treacherous  bogs,  on  my  first  bog>. 
visit  I  struck  directly  across  the  plain  for  the  kusr,  and  was  soon  floundering 
in  unsubstantial  mire  up  to  the  belly  of  my  horse,  and  was  glad  to  get  safely 
out  again  on  the  same  side  by  which  I  entered.  Here  we  are  at  one  of  these 
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brooks,  sluggish  and  black  as  ink,  but  the  bottom  is  not  very  distant,  and  we 
can  easily  pass  over. 

Where  does  this  stream  come  from  ?  There  was  no  water  in  the  wady  down 
which  we  have  travelled  this  morning. 

It  is  the  joint  contribution  of  many  springs  which  rise  out  of  this  spongy 
plain  in  all  directions,  and  we  shall  soon  see  more  of  them.  Between  this  and 
the  kusr  are  immense  fountains,  now  called -Miam&s,  the  water  of  which  was 
collected  in  a  large  pool,  and  then  carried  by  an  aqueduct  to  Cxsarea.  These 
works  are  of  course  broken,  and  we  must  pass  round  them  on  tlie  north  in 
order  to  find  a  practicable  path  to  the  kttsr. 

There  seem  to  have  been  many  substantial  buildings  hereabout ;  and,  in- 
deed, we  are  floundering  over  the  grass-covered  ruins  of  a  considerable  city. 
The  kusr  itself  must  have  been  an  immense  affair,  and  in  a  style  of  architecture 
quite  peculiar. 


A  B  C  D  E  F  A,  Carei 
F  D.  Palpltam. 
Q  H.  Scene. 
I,  Proscenium. 
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A  theatre.  It  was  doubtless  one  of  Cajsarea's  theatres,  and  the  plan  of  a  Roman  theatre, 
which  I  brought  along  for  the  purpose,  will  enable  you  to  comprehend  at  once 
the  details  of  the  edifice.  It  is  semicircular,  and  the  chord  is  a  hundred  and 
sixty-six  feet  The  seats  are  all  gone,  and  the  cavea  much  changed,  but  tl»e 
vomitories  and  vaults  beneath  are  in  good  preservation,  and  are  now  used  for 
stables  and  granaries  by  the  peasants.  This  tower  on  the  south-eastern 
corner,  and  these  huts  inside,  are  comparatively  modern,  and  were  erected 
protably  when  the  building  was  turned  into  a  Moslem  castle.  The  prospect 
over  the  wooded  hills  of  Samaria  and  the  far-spreading  plain  of  Sharon  is  very 
l>eautifu],  aud  hither  flocked  the  laughter-loving  Greeks  of  Ciesarca  to  enjoy 
the  excitement  of  theatrical  games  and  the  pleasures  of  the  open  country  at  the 
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same  time.  The  topography  of  the  place  is  decidedly  interesting.  Directly  chaitob 
north  of  the  kusr  terminate  the  last  spurs  of  Carmel  in  a  bold  promontory 
called  Khiishm  en  Nazor.  South  of  it  is  the  great  marsh  Ez  Zoar,  fading 
out  into  the  sandy  downs  and  brushy  slopes  of  the  Upper  Sharon.  The  ruined 
villages  of  Em  el  'Alttk  and  Muallukah  (both  names  suggestive  of  the  "  horse- 
leech," which  greatly  abounds  in  this  marsh  of  Zoar)  appear  on  the  northern 
ridge  ;  and  Bureikfeh,  three  miles  distant  in  the  same  direction,  is  inhabited 
by  the  peasants  who  cultivate  the  land  around  these  fountains  of  Miamas. 
The  fountain  near  Subbarin,  which  I  pointed  out  to  you  yesterday,  was  in 
former  times  led  down  by  Bureikieh  to  the  kusr,  where  it  was  associated  with 
the  stream  from  Miamas,  and  the  two  united  were  carried  along  the  perpen- 
dicular base  of  Mount  Khfishni,  across  the  swamp  of  Zoar,  to  the  shore,  and 
thence  southward  to  the  city.  This  was  a  remarkable  work,  and  most  of  it  is 
still  quite  perfect.  Our  road  is  now  upon,  or  rather,  within  this  aqueduct 
until  we  get  over  the  various  brooks  which,  passing  beneath  it,  are  lost  in  the 
general  marsh. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  narrow  and  somewhat  nervous  pathway,  especially  as 
one  sees  on  either  side  of  him  bogs  of  bottomless  mud. 

There  is  some  danger,  no  doubt,  but  with  nerves  sufficiently  steady  we  An  aque- 
might  follow  on  the  top  of  this  double  aqueduct  quite  to  the  western  side  of  duct- 
the  marsh  ;  for,  if  I  remember  aright,  there  is  not  a  broken  arch  in  the  entire 
line.  I,  however,  have  no  fancy  for  such  high  ways,  and  the  ground  south  of 
it  is  here  sufficiently  solid  to  justify  the  attempt  to  reach  the  sandy  plain  be- 
yond. Safely  through  !  Look  back  now  at  the  long  file  of  arches  on  columns 
which  span  the  entire  width  of  the  Zoar.  But  the  difficulties  of  our  position 
are  not  yet  ended.  Here  is  a  very  suspicious-looking  stream  soaking  its  way 
through  tall  reeds  and  flags,  and  beyond  it  is  a  second  and  a  third,  all  pouring 
their  blackish  water  into  the  marsh.  The  largest  of  these  brooks,  called 
Shukeiuk  and  Shukkauk,  is  said  to  rise  in  Wady  Sufsafy,  about  two  hours  to 
the  south-east  All  these  streams  run  northward  into  the  swamp,  and  not 
to  tiie  sea,  in  consequence  of  that  low  rocky  ridge  which  extends  parallel  to 
the  coast  and  about  half  a  mile  from  it  This  formation  is  the  same  fossili- 
ferous  sandy  limestone  as  that  out  of  which  nearly  all  the  cities  on  the  sea- 
board are  built ;  and  it  has  been  hewn  and  cut  up  by  quarriers  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner ;  indeed  the  cuttings  and  quarrying  are  more  extensive 
than  those  of  any  other  city  on  this  coast.  I  once  spent  several  hours  search- 
ing among  them  for  inscriptions,  but  found  none ;  and  the  only  important 
discovery  was,  that  such  enormous  quarryings  were  never  made  by  the  short- 
lived city  of  Cjesarea,  and  that  this  was  merely  the  Roman  name  for  a  more 
ancient  city.  I  had  read  this  before,  but  I  was  convinced  that  the  original 
name  could  not  have  been  Strains  Tower y  for  that  was  Latin,  and  these  quar-  An  in- 
ries  were  opened  long  before  they  ever  appeared  in  Syria.  This  primitive  cient  cli7' 
city,  I  suppose,  was  the  frontier  town  in  this  direction  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  I 
leave  to  the  lovers  of  antiquarian  research  the  discovery  of  its  name  and  historv. 
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us.   What  could  have  induced  Herod  to  select  this  place  for  a  harbour, 
it  is  an  open  coast,  without  projecting  headland  or  protection  of  any  kind  ? 
Harbour      The  rich  country  back  of  it  to  Samaria  and  Nablus  probably  furnishes  the 
^iJ"     explanation.   It  is  also  in  the  centre  of  a  long  reach  of  coast  entirely  desti- 
tute of  harbours,  and  this  offers  another  reason  ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  not 
quite  true  that  there  is  no  natural  protection  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  an  arti- 
ficial harbour.   Several  ledges  of  rock  run  out  into  the  sea  from  the  shore,  and 
the  king  took  advantage  of  two,  between  which  the  water  was  deepest,  and 
there  constructed  great  moles,  enclosing  a  space  larger  than  the  Pirarus. 
Josephus  says  so,  not  I.   It  never  could  have  been  sufficiently  long  to  protect 
a  single  first-class  Boston  clipper. 
Historical     Caesarea  has  always  been  invested  with  a  peculiar  interest  to  my  mind, 
not  so  much  for  its  own  eventful  history,  nor  because  it  was  the  capital  of 
Palestine,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  its  honourable  and  most  important  con- 
Comeiiua.  nection  with  the  Apostolic  Church.    It  was  here  that  the  good  Cornelius 
fasted,  prayed,  and  gave  alms,  which  came  up  before  Qod  as  a  memorial, 
until  an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared,  and  directed  him  to  "send  unto  Joppa 
Peter.      for  Simon,  whose  surname  is  Peter."   There  another  vision  revealed  to  that 
apostle  the  great  fact  "  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but  that  in 
every  nation  he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted 
with  him  j"1  and  thereby  prepared  this  bearer  of  the  "  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven"  to  unlock  the  door  to  the  Gentile  world.    Here  the  "apostle 
of  the  circumcision"  first  learned  that  he  must  "  not  call  any  man  common 
or  unclean;"2  here  the  Holy  Ghost  was  first  granted  to  the  heathen  ;  and 
here  took  place  the  first  Gentile  baptism.   Certainly  we  Gentiles  have  abun- 
PtuL       dant  reason  to  cherish  the  memory  of  Capsarea.   Paul,  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  and  greatest  of  foreign  missionaries,  often  visited  it,  and  was  here 
held  prisoner  for  two  whole  years.   Standing  in  chains  where  some  of  these 
ruins  now  lie,  he  made  his  noble  speeches  before  Felix,  and  Festus  and 
Drusilla,  Agrippa  and  Bernice,  characters  somewhat  famous,  and  most  of  them 
Eunebios  not  a  little  infamous  in  their  day.   Eusebius  the  historian  was  Iwrn  and  lived 
and  ort-    m  (xesarea,  and  here  Origen  studied  and  wrote  commentaries.   But  we  need 

Ken. 

not  prolong  the  list  of  her  honours.  They  do  but  exaggerate  here  present 
utter  desolation. 

These  ruins  remain  precisely  as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago,  upon  my 
first  visit.  The  area  enclosed  by  the  wall  extends  along  the  shore  about  the 
fourth  of  a  mile,  and  is  some  forty  rods  wide  from  east  to  west  The  wall  was 
built  of  small  but  well-cut  stones,  was  strengthened  by  sixteen  square  towers, 
and  protected  by  a  broad  ditch ;  but  still  it  could  not  have  been  a  place  of 
itn  wn-  much  strength,  nor  is  it  celebrated  for  any  great  military  events.  We  are  not 
to  suppose  that  its  vast  population,  stated  as  high  as  200,000,  was  confined 
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within  these  narrow  limit*..  On  the  contrary,  there  are  abundant  traces  of  ciiaptki. 
suburbs  scattered  all  over  the  plain,  and  the  enclosed  area  was  little  more  than  ****** 
the  acropolis  of  the  city.   The  harbour  was  at  the  south-west  corner  of  this 
citadel,  and  we  can  trace  its  whole  extent  by  the  existing  remains.   Look  at  Eugie- 
them,  and  then  turn  to  Josephus,1  and  see  if  you  can  discover  any  resemblance.  JJjjjjJJ  ^ 
Beyond  all  doubt,  much  of  that  description  is  magniloquent  Josephian  hyper- 
bole.  Who  can  read  of  the  mole,  two  hundred  feet  broad,  built  of  stones  more 
than  fifty  feet  long,  eighteen  wide,  and  nine  deep,  without  a  smile  ?  Why, 
the  whole  harbour  enclosed  by  it  is  not  much  broader.    But  it  is  useless  to 


■  OLE  OF  TUB  HARnOCS  Of  CJKAKKi. 


criticise  this  extraordinary  piece  of  exaggeration  ;  I  cannot  refrain,  howevt  r, 
from  remarking  that  the  historian  must  have  forgotten  that  there  is  no  appre- 
ciable tide  at  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean,  when  he  says,  "  The  sea  itself, 
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tart  upon  the  flux  of  the  tide  from  without,  came  into  the  city  and  washed  it  all 
clean!"  There  is  enough  here,  however,  besides  the  name,  to  convince  us 
that  the  historian  is  actually  speaking  of  this  place,  though  the  exaggeration 
is  so  egregious  that  one  seems  to  be  walking  in  his  sleep.  It  was  doubtless 
this  south-western  mole  which  Herod  named  Procyraatia--"  wave-breaker." 
Where  exactly  the  Tower  of  Drusus  stood,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  decide. 
Rcmnins  In  one  respect,  these  remains  of  the  first  century  of  our  era  are  extremely 
0f  oe-  interesting  and  important.  They  present  the  best  criterion  by  which  to  judgw 
architecturally  of  other  ruins,  and  show  conclusively  that  many  of  them  are 
far  more  ancient  A  moment's  examination  will  also  prove  that  Herod  built 
with  materials  furnished  to  his  hands  by  ruins  of  a  city  older,  and,  I  believe, 
much  more  magnificent  tlian  his  own.  This  immense  number  of  granite 
columns  built  into  his  moles  speaks  of  an  antecedent  and  wealthy  metropolis, 
with  splendid  temples,  which  had  been  overthrown  long  before  Herod  began 
his  work.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  Strata's  Tower  (as  the  place  was  then  called, 
and  which  he  changed  to  Csesarea)  was  the  original  name.  That  is  of  foreign 
derivation,  given  by  the  Romans,  while  these  columns  and  other  relics  speak 
of  Qreek  or  Phoenician  times  and  architects.  Josephus  says  that  Herod  built 
a  temple  on  this  southern  mole,  and  a  splendid  theatre  near  the  harbour ;  and 
without  the  city,  on  the  south  side,  an  amphitheatre  capable  of  holding  a  vast 
multitude  of  people.  All  have  disappeared.  These  tall  buttresses,  which 
make  the  most  show  of  any  part  of  the  present  ruins,  evidently  belonged  to  a 
Christian  church,  possibly  of  Crusader  times.  Caesarea  has  the  misfortune  to 
be  inseparably  associated  with  the  incipient  causes  and  first  outbreaks  of  that 
dreadful  war  in  which  Jerusalem,  the  Temple,  and  the  Jewish  nation  were 
destroyed.  Herod,  by  erecting  heathen  temples  and  theatres,  and  placing 
idol  statues  in  the  city,  greatly  displeased  the  Jews,  and  the  disputes  between 
them  and  their  idolatrous  fellow-citizens  finally  became  so  bitter  and  ex- 
asperated that  they  rushed  blindly  into  open  revolt.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  bloody  tragedy  was  the  massacre  of  20,000  Jews  in  this  city  by  the  Greeks. 
The  whole  Jewish  nation  then  flew  to  arms,  and  ceased  to  fight  only  when 
they  ceased  to  be  a  people, 
it*  trrr.  How  comes  it  that  Csesarea  has  for  many  ages  been  utterly  deserted  ?  It  is 
the  only  considerable  city  on  the  coast  that  has  been  tiius  absolutely  forsaken. 

Several  things  have  conspired  to  work  out  this  result.  The  mole  being 
overthrown,  the  harbour  became  utterly  unsafe.  Not  a  single  ship  could 
ride  securely  in  it.  This  destroyed  her  commerce.  The  aqueducts  broken, 
there  was  no  longer  an  adequate  supply  of  water ;  and  this  gone,  the  sur- 
rounding country  relapsed  into  its  natural  state  of  a  barren  desert,  and  the 
sand,  constantly  accumulating  from  the  sea,  buried  up  every  green  thing. 
Thus  solitary  in  itself,  it  early  became  infested  with  robbers,  so  that  no  one  * 
could  live  here  in  safety ;  and  thus  it  continues  to  this  hour ;  nor  is  there 
much  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  again  become  an  important  city,  for  it  hits 
not  a  single  natural  advantage. 
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But  it  is  time  to  seek  our  tent  at  Towahin  ez  Zerka,  an  hour  to  the  north-  chapter 
east  of  us.  Let  us  follow  the  line  of  these  lofty  canals— two  in  one—  l>y  which  x*xu- 
we  shall  obtain  a  better  idea  of  the  ancient  suburbs,  and  likewise  observe  the 
great  size  of  the  aqueducts,  which  were  carried  along  parallel  to  the  shore 
for  about  two  miles.  They  served  as  a  defence  against  the  sands  of  the  sea, 
and  the  whole  6pace  on  the  east  of  them  seems  to  have  been  occupied  with 
buildings.  We  can  see  into  the  covered  canals  in  many  places ;  and  the  Canal* 
stories  of  the  natives,  that  a  man  could  pass  inside  of  them  on  horseback  from 
the  city  to  the  mills  of  Zerka,  do  not  seem  to  be  incredible  fables.  They  are 
in  such  preservation  that  it  would  not  cost  a  large  sum  to  clear  them  of  the 
sand,  and  again  bring  the  water  to  the  harbour.  It  is  not  tme,  however,  as 
some  travellers  assert,  that  ships  frequently  put  in  here  to  obtain  water  from 
these  aqueducts,  for  they  have  been  broken  for  many  centuries.  Boats  often 
call  in  summer  to  load  with  stones  from  the  ruins,  and  much  of  the  recent 
building  in  Jaffa  and  Acre  is  constructed  out  of  them.  I  once  spent  a  day 
here  while  my  boat  was  thus  being  freighted  for  Jaffa ;  and  this  is  the  only 
trade  carried  on  with  this  ancient  capital  of  Palestine.  Shepherds,  who 
water  their  flocks  from  the  well  near  the  southern  gate,  visit  it  by  day,  and 
robbers  by  night  lie  in  wait  to  plunder  any  unprotected  traveller  who  may 
chance  to  pass, — which,  however,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Comparatively  few 
now  follow  this  desolate  coast,  and  none  venture  alone  if  they  can  in  any  way 
avoid  it. 

Here  are  the  mills  ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  miller,  I  daresay  our  tent  is  Mills, 
pitched  in  a  very  good  position  for  defence.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact 
that  we  must  pass  the  night  surrounded  by  robbers,  and  for  once  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  a  strict  guard.  We  have  time  enough  before  sunset  to 
examine  this  extraordinary  locality.  It  appears  that  the  River  Zerka,  whose 
various  branches  we  crossed  in  the  morning,  hod  here  broken  through  the 
low,  rocky  ridge  which  runs  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  in  some  remote  age 
this  opening  was  shut  up  by  this  powerful  wall,  thus  raising  the  water  twenty- 
five  feet  high.  This  wall  is  two  hundred  and  thirty  paces  long  and  twenty 
feet  thick,  and  the  road  still  passes  along  its  top— the  grandest  mill-dam  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  water  falls  directly  from  the  top  on  the  wheels  below. 
There  are  some  eight  or  ten  mills  now  in  motion,  and  many  are  in  ruins,  and 
at  least  twenty  might  be  ranged  side  by  side  below  the  wall.  It  is  this  dam 
that  causes  the  marsh  of  Zoar,  the  whole  of  which  would  be  effectually  drained 
by  simply  breaking  it  down,  and  many  thousand  acres  of  the  richest  land 
would  thus  be  regained  to  cultivation. 

This  Zerka  is  undoubtedly  the  Crocodile  River  of  the  ancients,  and  you  will  TheZerk*, 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  there  are  now  living  crocodiles  in  the  marsh  at  our  J, J'JJJ^ 
side :  but  such  is  the  fact  These  millers  say  they  have  seen  them  often ;  and  the  cwo-  * 
government  agent,  a  respectable  Christian,  assures  me  that  they  recently  diu» 
killed  one  eighteen  spans  long,  and  as  thick  as  his  body.   I  suspect  that, 
long  ages  ago,  some  Egyptians,  accustomed  to  worship  this  ugly  creature, 
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rART  settled  here,  and  brought  their  gods  with  them.  Once  here,  they  would  not 
easily  be  exterminated  ;  for  no  better  place  could  be  desired  by  them  than 
this  vast  jungle  and  impracticablo  swamp.  I  was  delighted,  on  my  first  visit, 
many  years  since,  to  find  these  creatures  still  on  hand  to  confirm  the  assertions 
of  Greek  and  Roman  geographers.  The  historians  of  the  Crusades  speak 
of  this  marsh,  which  they  call  a  lake,  and  also  say  that  there  were  crocodiles 
in  it  in  their  day.  If  the  locality  would  admit,  I  should  identify  this  Zerka 
with  the  Shihor-libnath  of  Joshua  xix.  26,  for  Shihor  is  one  of  the  names  of 
the  Nile,  the  very  home  of  the  crocodile  ;  but  the  river  in  question  was  given 
to  Asher,  and  is  probably  the  Naaman  (the  Belus  of  ancient  geographers), 
and  the  marshes  at  its  source  are  as  suitable  for  this  ugly  beast  as  these  of 
Zoar. 

Cottt  from    By  taking  the  interior  route  on  the  east  and  south  of  Carmcl,  we  have 

ciewm   mia^  a       streten  °*  *ue  coast'   *8  *nere  anything  of  interest  on  the  shore 
1  e     from  Haifa  to  Cresarea  ? 

The  best  answer  is  to  pass  it  in  review  ;  and  it  is  about  as  profitable,  and  far 
more  pleasant  to  traverse  this  nine  hours  in  imagination  than  to  ride  them  on 
horseback.  By  way  of  introduction,  listen  to  some  remarks  on  the  general 
character  of  the  Syrian  sea-board.    From  Carniel  and  northward  there  are 

Head-      numerous  headlands,  with  bays  on  the  north  of  them  more  or  less  deep,  by 

bu><u  which  the  line  of  the  coast  falls  back  to  the  cast,  as  it  were,  by  successive 
steps.  Carmel  itself,  with  the  Bay  of  Acre,  is  not  only  the  first,  but  one  of  the 
iuo6t  striking.  North  of  Acre  is  the  Ladder  of  Tyre,  which  consists  of  three 
such  capes, — el  Musheirifeh,  en  Nakurah,  and  el  Buy&d.  Between  Tyre  and 
Si  Jon  is  the  low  headland  of  Sarafend,  and  from  Sidon  to  Beirut  are  three 
rocky  Nak&raJisf  with  the  retreating  coves  of  Rumeileh,  Neby  Yunus,  and 
Damur.  Then  comes  the  projecting  cape  Has  Beirut,  with  its  Bay  of  St 
George  falling  back  to  the  deeper  cove  of  Jun.  The  next  salient  point  is 
the  Theoprosopon  of  the  ancients,  north  of  Butrun ;  beyond  which,  by  succes- 
sive steps,  at  Cape  Enfeh  and  the  mina  of  Tripoli,  the  coast  enters  far  east- 
ward into  the  plain  of  Akkar.  With  lesser  indentations  at  Ruad  and 
Balinas,  we  come  to  the  long,  low  promontory  of  Ladakiyeh.  Finally, 
stretcliing  across  the  open  sea  at  the  so-called  Bay  of  Antioch,  we  pass  Has 
el  Klianzir,  and  enter  the  Bay  of  Scandaroon.  Such  is  the  configuration  of 
the  northern  half  of  this  coast ;  but  from  Carmel  southward  it  runs  in  a 
direct  line  a  little  west  of  south,  in  long  unvaried  rtacke*,  far  as  the  eye  can 
see,  and  further  too,  past  Athleet,  past  Tantura,  Cajsarea,  Jaffa,  Askelon, 
Gaza,  and  quite  on  round  to  Egypt. 
After  this  rapid  survey,  we  will  begin  again  at  the  point  of  CarmeL   It  is 

Athinet  three  hours  thence  to  Athleet,  with  no  important  villages  or  ruins  intervening. 
Atldeet,  however,  presents  the  greatest  historic  and  architectural  puzzle  found 
at  the  head  of  this  sea.  1  cannot  identify  it  with  any  ancient  site  whatever. 
Neither  the  Bible,  nor  Josephus,  nor  any  profane  historian  or  geographer 
mentions  it,  nor  does  its  name  appear  in  the  old  itineraries ;  and  yet  the 
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remains  of  antiquity  at  it  are  more  numerous,  more  striking,  and  in  better 
preservation  than  at  any  other  city  of  Phoenicia.  The  exterior  wall,  built  of 
great  stones,  and  protected  by  a  ditch,  cut  through  the  solid  rock  where 
necessary,  enclosed  a  large  quadrangular  space  reaching  quite  across  the  head- 
land on  which  the  city  stood.  Most  of  this  wall  has  been  carried  away  to 
build  those  of  Acre  during  the  long  centuries  of  the  past  The  acropolis  was 
at  the  extremity  of  the  cape,  cut  off  from  the  outer  city  by  a  wall  prodigiously 
strong,  whose  heavy  stones  are  bevelled  after  the  purest  Phoenician  style. 
Large  sections  of  it  remain  entire,  and  just  as  they  were  first  put  up.  There 
is  no  patch-work,  no  broken  columns  or  other  fragments,  as  in  the  oldest 
Greek  and  Roman  structures  in  Syria.  It  is  pure,  unmixed  Phoenician. 
Just  within  this  wall  stands  a  portion  of  a  gigantic  building,  whose  character  interior 
it  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  It  was  erected  on  vaults  of  very  great  strength,  rein*lni> 
and  the  fragment  of  the  east  wall  towers  up  at  least  eighty  feet  high.  There 
it  stands  in  its  loneliness,  unbroken  by  a  hundred  earthquakes,  the  first  object 
that  strikes  the  eye  of  the  traveller  either  up  or  down  the  coast.  Near  the 
top,  on  the  interior,  so  high  that  it  strains  the  neck  to  look  at  them,  are  the 
flying  buttresses  (finished  off  below  with  the  heads  of  men  and  beasts)  from 
which  sprung  the  arches  of  the  great  dome.  It  must  have  been  superb- 
sublime.  Now,  who  erected  this  magnificent  temple,  and  when  ?  The  only 
history  we  have  of  Athleet  begins  with  the  Crusaders,  who  call  it  Castellum 
Peregrinorum  (Pilgrims'  Castle),  because  they  used  to  land  there  when  Acre 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  But  they  built  none  of  these  edifices. 
There  are  also  other  remarkable  indications  of  extreme  antiquity  about  Ath- 
leet. This  low,  rocky  ridge  on  which  we  are  encamped,  and  which  occasions 
this  marsh  of  Zoar,  begins  a  little  to  the  north  of  Athleet,  and  in  front  of  the 
city  it  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  is  there  cut  up  in  a  singular 
manner  by  old  quarries.  Directly  east  of  the  city,  a  broad  road  was  hewn 
through  the  ridge,  which  is  still  the  common  highway  for  the  surrounding 
country,  and  well-worn  tracks  of  chariot-wheels  are  still  to  be  seen  along  this 
remarkable  passage.  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  supposes  that  these  were  for  rail- 
road cars,  and  makes  some  further  guesses  on  the  subject,  which  must  have 
required  a  good  deal  of  nerve  to  pen  and  publish. 

Now  the  question  returns,  What  is  Athleet^  either  by  this  or  any  other  Mjttery 
name  ?  I  have  no  answer.  The  Hebrew  writers  may  have  had  no  occasion  of  A,,J«* 
to  mention  it,  because  that  part  of  the  coast  was  not  in  their  possession.  The 
Roman  and  Greek  writers  and  travellers  generally  passed  round  on  the  east 
of  Caesarea,  as  I  believe,  and  did  not  visit  it  Strabo  says,  "  After  Acre  is  the 
Tower  of  Strato,  having  a  station  for  ships.  Between  them  is  Mount  Carmel, 
and  names  of  cities,  but  nothing  besides ;  the  City  of  Sycamenon,  Bucolon, 
and  the  City  of  Crocodiles."  The  ruins  of  this  last  town  are  here  at  the  mouth 
of  this  River  Zerka.  This  silence  of  Strabo  with  regard  to  both  Athleet  and 
Dor  favours  the  idea  that  the  Roman  road  passed  on  the  cast  of  Carmel. 
Sycamenon  is  probably  Caimon.    The  Bible  repeatedly  mentions  Tantura  *' 
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p>  irr  and  her  towns  by  the  name  of  Dor ;  and  Athleet  may  have  been  one  of  her 
"towns"  though  it  was  immensely  superior  to  Dor.  But  enough  atout 
Athleet,  except  that  her  people  are  great  villains ;  and  so  are  those  of  Et  Tireh, 
at  the  foot  of  Carmel,  north-east  of  it.  En  Haud,  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain, 
may  possibly  mark  the  site  of  En  Iladdah,  given  to  Issachar.  It  is  nearly 
three  hours  from  Athleet  to  Tantura,  and  the  two  villages,  Kefr  Lam  ami 
Sarafend,  both  apparently  ancient,  are  between  them.  Fiuthcr  inland  are 
Yebla  and  'Ain  Gazzal.  The  name  Tebla  resembles  Ibieam,  which  was 
assigned  to  Manasseh,  though  belonging  to  the  lot  of  Issachar. 
Tan i fir v  Tantura  merits  very  little  attention.  It  is  a  sad  and  sickly  hamlet  of 
wretched  huts,  on  a  naked  sea-beach,  with  a  marshy  flat  between  it  and  the 
base  of  the  eastern  hills.  The  sheikh's  palace  and  the  public  meruill  for 
travellers  are  the  only  respectable  houses.  Dor  never  could  have  been  a  large 
city,  for  there  are  no  remains.  The  artificial  tell,  with  a  fragment  of  the 
kusr  standing  like  a  column  upon  it,  was  probably  the  most  ancient  site.  In 
front  of  the  present  village  are  five  small  islets,  by  the  aid  of  which  an 
artificial  harbour  could  easily  be  constructed,  the  entrance  to  which  would  be 
by  the  inlet  at  the  foot  of  the  ktisr  ;  and  should  "  Dor  and  her  towns  "  ever 
rise  again  into  wealth  and  importance,  such  a  harbour  will  assuredly  be  ma<ie. 
The  Maf-  Twenty  minutes  south  of  Tantura,  a  considerable  stream,  called  Mufjur, 
Jar-  enters  the  sea.  It  descends  from  Belad  er  Roha,  and  is  probably  the  same  as 
Wady  Dalia.  The  beach  is  thickly  strewn  with  pretty  shells,  and  the  sand  is 
solid  enough  to  make  the  ride  along  the  rippling  surf  delightful  It  is  two 
hours  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Zerka,  where  are  the  remains  of  the  old 
City  of  Crocodiles ;  and  thus  we  have  reached  our  camp-ground,  and  the 
hour  when  wearied  travellers  seek  repose. 
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PART  III— THE  SEA-COAST  PLAINS— SHARON  AND 

PHILISTIA. 

[The  third  section  of  the  tour  may  now  be  said  to  commence.  The  district  which  we  are  now 
to  traverse  is  the  largest  plain  of  1'alestlne,  embracing  the  celebrated  Sharon  on  the  north,  and 
Phlllstla  on  the  south.  8baron  was  more  celebrated  In  poetry  than  In  history;  and  tho  number 
of  remarkable  places  In  It  Is  but  small  The  ancient  and  celebrated  sea-port  of  Joppa  may  be 
said  to  separate  Sharon  from  Phlllstla.  After  visiting  the  ruins  of  several  of  the  well-known 
cities  of  the  Philistines,  we  climb  the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  pass  Into  the  southern  district 
of  the  land.— Ed.] 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

C  j£S  A  RE  A   TO  JAFFA. 

Reminiscences  of  C**avea.  Sand  downs—  Brooks—  Pine  (brents. 

Water-spout — Hying  fish.  Nahr  FaleJ — Palsy  Klver. 

Abu  Zabura— lUver  Kanah  ?  Plain  of  Sharon— Roses-  Sea-shella. 

Sparrows-  Melon*— Oranarie*— An ta  Jaffa. 

April  Sd. 

The  hurry  aiid  bustle  of  our  early  start  have  crowded  out  our  usual  morning  Morni/i* 
worship.   Let  us  therefore  turn  aside  and  take  a  lesson  from  the  works  and 
ways  of  nature,  while  the  grey  dawn  grows  into  the  full  broad  day.   This  is 
the  season  and  this  the  hour  when  poets  love  to  sing,— 

"  Sweet  Is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds," 

The  lark  is  already  on  high,  saluting  the  first  ray  that  gilds  the  dappled  east 
with  his  cheerful  matin.  All  nature  hears  the  call,  shakes  off  dull  sleep,  and 
hastens  to  join  the  general  welcome  to  the  coming  king  of  day ;  and  yonder 
he  comes,  over  the  head  of  Carmel,  "  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race." 
See !  even  the  vegetable  kingdom  shares  the  universal  joy.  Notice  these 
flowers  all  around  us,  how  they  turn  smiling  to  his  ardent  gaze,  bend  forward 
in  seeming  reverence,  throw  open  their  pretty  cups,  and  cast  abroad  Uieir 
sweetest  perf  ume.  This  silent  adoration  of  ten  thousand  thousand  flowers  is 
most  beautiful  and  impressive,  and  nowhere  else  beheld  in  higher  perfection 
than  among  the  lilies  and  roses  of  this  sacred  plain  of  Sharon. 

Now  this  «  powerful  king  of  day  "  is  but  the  faint  shadow  of  his  Maker—the 
Sun  of  Righteousness;  and  when  lie  rises  "with  healing  in  his  wings,"1 
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part  may  wo  be  ever  ready  to  meet  him  with  analogous  welcome  and  superior  joy. 
Let  us  even  now  listen  to  the  many  voices  around  us  calling  to  prayer.  "  0 
come)  let  us  worship  and  bow  down ;  let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  maker ; 
for  he  is  our  God,  and  we  are  the  people  of  his  pasture,  and  the  sheep  of  his 

hand."1 

We  have  done  well  to  commence  our  ride  with  the  dawn,  for  it  is  the  longest, 
and  will  be  the  most  fatiguing  which  we  have  yet  accomplished.  "  He  who 
goes  not  to  bed  will  be  early  up,"  says  an  Oriental  proverb ;  and  so  it  has  been 
with  me.  I  can  never  sleep  in  such  a  place  as  this,  and  therefore  merely 
wrapped  my  cloak  about  me  and  sat  down  patiently  to  watch  our  boastful 
guard;  for  I  never  yet  found  them  faithful  through  a  whole  night  Talking, 
smoking,  and  joking,  they  managed  to  stave  off  sleep  until  one  o'clock,  and 
then  all  except  Hammud  gave  up  the  effort  He  held  on  for  nearly  another 
hour,  humming  to  himself  more  and  more  drowsily,  till  finally  his  head  sub- 
sided on  his  chest,  and  his  song  into  a  gurgling  snore.  Poor  fellow !  let  him 
sleep  and  dream  of  home. 
Midnight  Lifting  his  gun  quietly  from  his  knee,  I  walked  out  on  this  ancient  cause- 
way, and  set  myself  to  count  the  stars,  and  listen  to  the  sounds  that  startle 
the  dull  ear  of  night.  I  deemed  myself  familiar  with  every  noise  and  note  that 
mark  the  transit  of  those  leaden  hours :  the  surfs  low  murmur  dying  out  on 
the  shore—the  sobbing  of  the  winds  among  the  trees  and  rocks — the  monoto- 
nous response  of  the  night-hawk  to  his  mate — the  muffled  flutter  of  the  circling 
bat — the  howl  of  the  wolf— the  jackal's  wail — the  bark  of  the  fox — and  the 
ban-dog's  cross  bay  from  the  distant  fold.  To  these  and  such  as  these  I  have 
listened  with  the  listening  stars  a  thousand  times,  and  again  last  night  But 
there  was  something  additional  to  render  my  solitary  watch  upon  this  old  dam 
strange,  and  doubtful,  and  expectant.  At>ove  the  clattering  of  mill-stones 
and  the  rush  of  water-wheels  there  came,  every  now  and  then,  a  loud  splash 
and  hollow  roar  never  heard  by  me  before.  Did  they  come  from  the  slimy 
crocodiles  which  crawl  through  this  hideous  swamp  in  search  of  prey  ?  The 
idea  made  me  nervous.  Ere  long,  however,  my  musings  wandered  off  to  more 
interesting  themes.  I  recalled  the  day  and  night  I  spent  among  C&sarea  s 
broken  walls  and  prostrate  columns  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Fresh  from 
scenes  of  war,  and  earthquake,  and  sickness,  and  death  in  Jerusalem,  I  then 
interest  or  fert  a  mysterious  sympathy  with  these  sad  and  forsaken  ruins.  Cas&rea  is,  in 
to  ihcmia.  80016  respects,  the  most  interesting  site  on  the  earth  to  the  missionary.  Here 
etouary.  the  Holy  Ghost  was  first  poured  out  upon  Gent  iles  as  upon  the  Jews,  and  thus 
the  middle  wall  of  partition  broken  down.  From  this  spot  the  glad  tidings 
set  forth  to  run  among  the  nations  north,  and  south,  and  east,  and  west  — 
west,  far  west — and,  after  eighteen  centuries,  from  that  New  World,  westward, 
far  beyond  the  dream  of  prophet  or  apostle,  returns  the  herald  of  that  gospel  to 
mingle  his  tears  with  the  dust  and  ashes  of  this  cradle  of  the  Gentile  Church. 
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Bow  wonderful  the  ways  of  God !   In  this  place  the  greatest  missionary  that  chaptfk 
ever  lived  was  shut  up  in  prison  two  whole  years,  and  at  a  most  critical  time  XX^U1« 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  when  his  presence  and  preaching  seemed  in- 
dispensable. One  cannot  help  feeling  that  Paul  made  a  mistake  when  he  P»ui. 
came  here  from  Acre  en  route  to  Jerusalem.   He  should  have  listened  to 
Philip's  four  prophetic  daughters,  and  to  Agabus,  who  took  Paul's  girdle  and 
bound  his  own  hands  and  feet,  and  said,  "  Thus  saith  the  Holy  Ghost,  So  shall 
the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind  the  man  that  owneth  this  girdle." 1  But  the  lion- 
hearted  apostle  could  not  be  persuaded.  "What  mean  ye,"  saith  he,  "to 
weep  and  to  break  my  heart  ?  for  I  am  ready  not  only  to  be  bound,  but  to  die 
at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."   And  speedily  and  right  nobly 
did  he  redeem  his  pledge. 

Having  escaped  terrific  mobs  and  horrible  conspiracies  at  Jerusalem,  he  was  Hii  cap- 
brought  back  to  this  place  in  chains,  and  here  held  prisoner  by  Felix,  that  Uv,lJf- 
corrupt  and  tyrannical  governor.  How  often  he  must  have  dragged  his  chain 
to  the  top  of  the  castle  during  those  two  long  years,  and  gazed  on  the  green 
hills  of  Palestine,  and  out  upon  the  blue  sea  over  which  he  had  sailed  many 
times  on  messages  of  mercy  to  heathen  nations  along  its  distant  shores.  One 
longs  to  know  something  of  the  musings  and  occupations  of  that  wonderful 
man  during  the  tedium  of  those  many  months.  But  inspiration  is  silent,  and 
even  tradition  fails  us.  The  supposition  that  he  superintended  the  writing  of 
Luke's  Gospel  is  a  mere  guess,  with  no  historic  basis. 

Here  we  are  again  within  Ca?sarea's  prostrate  walls.  Doubtless  some  of 
these  mounds  of  rubbish  mark  the  exact  site  of  Paul's  prison,  and  from  this 
sandy  margin  of  the  harbour  he  stepped  on  board  that  ship  of  Adramyttium 
in  which  he  sailed  for  Italy  to  prosecute  his  appeal  before  Caesar.2  Repeatedly 
have  I  passed  over  these  same  seas,  and  followed  the  apostle  step  by  step  in 
that  tedious  and  unfortunate  voyage.  They  evidently  had  a  pleasant  run  to 
Sidon,  where  they  touched  the  next  day,  and  Paul  was  allowed  to  go  on  shore 
and  refresh  himself  among  his  friends.  The  wind  must  have  then  hauled 
round  to  the  west,  for  the  ship  could  not  pursue  the  direct  course  to  Italy 
south  of  Cyprus,  but  ran  north  between  the  island  and  tho  Syrian  coast,  and 
then  west  over  the  Sea  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia ;  working  westward  in  the 
teeth  of  the  wind,  it  was  a  tedious  and  dangerous  passage.  But  we  may  not 
follow  that  celebrated  voyage  any  further  at  present,  nor  longer  linger  here  at 
Capsarea ;  so  take  your  last  look  at  these  remains  of  the  city,  and  harbour,  and 
sandy  suburbs,  and  let  us  hasten  after  our  luggage,  now  far  ahead  of  us. 

In  passing  through  from  Caesarea  to  Jaffa,  we  do  but  follow  the  example  of  Komi  to 
ancient  geographers  and  itineraries.   They  stretch  their  lines  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  as  though  there  were  nothing  worth  attention  in  the  twelve  in- 
tervening hours.   Nor  were  they  much  mistaken,  for  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
ride  of  so  many  miles  in  any  other  part  of  Palestine  more  solitary  and  barren 
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pact  of  historic  interest  Strabo  says,  "  After  Strata's  Tower  there  is  a  great  wood, 
'"-  and  then  Joppa."  The  Roman  road  was  evidently  carried  east  of  these  sandy 
downs  which  lie  along  the  shore,  both  to  avoid  them  and  also  to  find  suitable 
places  to  throw  their  bridges  over  the  rivers  which  enter  the  sea.  Following 
that  route,  we  should  first  pass  through  a  dreary  wood  of  dwarfish  pines  and 
entangled  bushes,  and  then  down  the  long  plain  of  Sharon  direct  to  Lydd,  the 
Diospolis  of  the  ancients.  But,  as  this  would  be  much  longer,  we  shall  keep 
to  the  coast,  although  the  sand  is  deep  and  heavy. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  interesting  site,  let  us  examine  these  traces  of 
a  city  on  the  south  of  it,  whose  remains  appear  to  l>e  much  older  than  those  of 
Caesarea.  Those  inlets  along  the  rocky  shore,  I  suppose,  were  the  harbour  of 
that  primitive  city  which  was  called  Strata's  Tower  before  and  at  the  time  of 
Herod;  but  this  could  scarcely  have  been  its  original  name.  It  was  somewhere 
in  this  vicinity,  south  of  the  city  and  near  the  sea,  that  Herod  built  his  great 
amphitheatre,  and  these  half-buried  foundations  may  have  belonged  to  that 
vast  edifice. 

Land  of      We  have  now  taken  leave  of  Phoenicia  and  entered  the  territory  of  the 

tinei,hlU*"  Pnui8tmes-  These  Peopfe  c*™6  from  Egypt*  we  shalJ  M  we  8°  8°uth» 
that  even  the  present  inhabitants  approach  more  and  more  closely  to  the 

Egyptian  type,  in  physiognomy,  in  costume,  language,  manners,  and  customs. 

a  people  Dr.  Kitto  has  a  long  and  laboured  article  to  prove  that  they  were  the  "  shep- 

EgyU  herd  k^S8"  ^P^60  from  Egypt-  Others  more  competent  must  decide 
whether  or  not  he  makes  good  his  hypothesis,  but  the  mere  supposition  adds 
fresh  interest  to  this  people  and  to  the  country  which  they  occupied. 
What  are  these  high  tells  ahead  of  us,  overhanging  the  sea  ? 
ciifb  of  They  are  one  hour  from  Csesarea,  and  arc  called  Abu  Zabur.  The  encroach - 
Aba  ment  of  the  sea  has  worn  them  half  away,  but  on  the  tap  of  this  first  one  are 
s  >me  half  dozen  very  large  columns  of  bluish  marble,  which  must  have  formed 
part  of  a  temple,  or  possibly  of  a  mausoleum.  The  spot  is  still  used  as  a 
burying-ground  by  some  of  the  Arab  tribes  in  this  region.  It  commands  a 
noble  view  of  the  sea  westward,  and  of  Strabo' s  "  ingens  sylva"  in  the  interior. 
This  wilderness  is  covered  by  shifting  sand,  which  has  overflowed  the  country, 
and  whose  presence  is  easily  explained.  The  rock  of  the  shore  is  a  loose 
friable  sandstone,  constantly  washed  to  pieces  by  the  waves,  and  driven  in- 
ward by  the  west  winds.  This  holds  good  along  the  entire  coast  wherever 
loose  sand  encumbers  the  plain,  but  here  it  is  unusually  abundant  and  trouble- 
some ;  and  we  shall  have  high  hills  of  it  on  our  left,  and  this  soft  beach  to 
wade  through  for  two  full  hours  yet,  therefore  let  us  be  patient,  and  plod 
steadily  onward. 

w«ter*  There  is  always  something  to  amuse  and  instruct  in  this  country  Look  at 
those  clouds,  which  hang  like  a  heavy  pall  of  sackcloth  over  the  sea  along  the 
western  horizon.  From  them,  on  such  windy  days  as  these,  are  formed  water- 
spouts, and  I  have  already  noticed  several  incipient  "spouts"  lengthening 
downward  from  their  lower  edge    These  remarkable  phenomena  occur  most 
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frequently  in  spring,  but  I  have  also  seen  them  in  autumn.  They  are  not  oHAwra 
iceouiponied  with  much  rain,  ami  between  the  dark  stratum  above  and  the  XX1I1U 


WATFR-81'OLT. 


sea,  the  sky  is  clear  and  bright.  II ere  and  there  fragments  of  black  vapour,  Water, 
shaped  like  long  funnels,  are  drawn  down  from  the  clouds  toward  the  sea,  and  j^^bed 
are  seen  to  be  in  violent  agitation,  whirling  round  on  themselves  as  they  are 
driven  along  by  the  wind.  Directly  beneath  them  the  surface  of  the  sea  is 
also  in  commotion  by  a  whirlwind,  which  travels  onward  in  concert  with  the 
spout  above.  I  have  often  seen  the  two  actually  unite  in  mid  air  and  rush 
toward  the  mountains,  writhing,  and  twisting,  and  bending  like  a  huge  ser- 
pent with  its  head  in  the  clouds  and  its  tail  on  the  deep. 

They  make  a  loud  noise,  of  course,  and  appear  very  frightful  "  Deep  calleth  koIm  of 
unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  water-6pouts ;  all  thy  waves  and  thy  billows  are  wuter- 
gone  over  me,"  said  David,  when  his  soul  was  cast  down  within  him.1    But,  Steoting. 
though  formidable  in  appearance,  they  do  very  little  injury.   I  have  never 
heard  of  more  than  one  instance  in  which  they  proved  destructive  even  to 
boats,  though  the  sailors  are  extremely  afraid  of  them.   As  soon  as  they 
approach  the  shore  they  dissolve  and  disappear. 
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part  That  kind  of  water-spout  which  burst*  on  the  mountain*,  generally  in  the 
'"•  dry  months  of  summer,  does  immense  mischief.  In  a  few  minutes  the  wadies 
along  its  track  are  swollen  into  furious  rivers,  which  sweep  away  grain,  olives 
raisins,  and  every  other  produce  of  the  farmer.  I  have  frequently  known  them 
to  carry  off  and  drown  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  even  cows,  horses,  and 
their  owners  also. 

Flying-  This  is  one  of  those  days  when  the  sea  is  just  sufficiently  disturbed  to  set 
nah-  the  flying-fish  in  motion;  and  I  have  already  seen  several  flocks  of  thein 
frightened  out  of  their  proper  element  to  try  their  glossy  wings  in  the  air. 
They  are  generally  supposed  to  do  this  to  escape  some  ravenous  fish  that  is 
pursuing  them  ;  but  there  are  no  voracious  dolphins  in  this  sea,  and  they  often 
start  up  in  shoals  before  Arab  boats.  Their  flight  is  always  short,  spasmodic, 
•  and  painful ;  and  when  their  wfb-wingt  become  dry,  they  instantly  collapse, 

and  the  poor  little  aeronaut  drops  into  the  water  like  a  stone.  I  have  had 
them  repeatedly  fall  into  my  boat  when  attempting  to  sail  over  it. 
Desolation  IIow  melancholy  is  this  utter  desolation !  Not  a  house,  not  a  trace  of  in- 
colit'  habitants,  not  even  shepherds,  seen  everywhere  else,  appear  to  relieve  the  dull 
monotony.  I  wonder  if  it  was  thus  when  Peter  came  along  from  Joppa  to 
Ccsarea? 

The  coast  itself  was  doubtless  what  it  is  now,  but  the  road  could  not 
have  been  so  utterly  deserted.  Ca?sarea  was  then  a  great  capital  and  a 
grand  commercial  emporium,  and  this  now  solitary  track  was  crowded 
with  multitudes  hastening  to  the  grand  centre  of  business,  pleasure,  and 
ambition. 

Did  Paul  travel  this  route  to  and  from  Jerusalem  ? 

I  suppose  not  As  I  said  before,  the  Roman  road,  even  to  Joppa,  went  in- 
land from  Osarea,  and  no  doubt  it  united  with  the  great  highway  which  came 
down  by  Sindiany,  and  continued  along  the  plain  southward  to  Lydd,  Ramleb, 
Eleutheropolis,  and  onward  into  the  desert  toward  the  Red  Sea  at  Akabah. 
A  few  miles  further  down,  a  branch  went  off  to  the  south- east  through  the 
mountains  to  Jerusalem ;  and  we  know  that  Paul  was  brought  down  that  way 
by  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  this  was  the  direct  route  which  he  always  pursued 
unless  turned  aside  by  some  special  call  Antipatris  lies  between  Grsarea 
and  Lydd ;  and  its  site,  restored  to  its  original  name,  Kefir  Saba,  is  now  well 
known. 

Zftbfira.  Here  we  come  to  what  Is  called  Minet  Zabur,  or  Harbour  of  Zabura  ;  and 
around  this  small  inlet  was  once  a  village  of  some  size,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
quantity  of  broken  pottery  scattered  over  the  surface.  This  is  an  inftillible 
sign  of  an  ancient  site.  If  there  ever  were  any  but  mud  hovels  here,  however, 
every  stone  has  been  carried  away,  or  has  dissolved  to  sand  and  dust.  The 
River  Abu  Zabura  enters  the  sea  a  short  distance  ahead  of  us,  but,  as  this  has 
been  a  remarkably  dry  season,  we  can  doubtless  cross  on  the  beach,  though, 
when  I  passed  this  way  in  1833, 1  had  to  make  a  long  detour  into  the  interior 
over  these  sand  hills,  and  finally  got  across  with  great  difficulty.   It  is  cde- 
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tinted  for  quicksands  and  bottomless  mud ;  and  it  was  partly  to  avoid  such  raimi 
impracticable  rivers  that  the  Romans  carried  their  highways  down  the  interior ;  "3C1IL 
for  it  was  their  system  never  to  make  a  road  where  they  could  not  construct 
bridges.  I  have  an  idea  that  this  Abu  Zabura  is  the  River  Kanah,  which  RWcr 
formed  the  south-western  border  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.    The  KAl,Ab? 
country  on  the  north  of  it  belonged  to  Manasseh,  that  on  the  south  to 
Ephraim.1  Dr.  Robinson,  however,  thinks  he  has  identified  this  river  with  a 
wady  now  called  Kanah,  west  of  Nablus,  which,  he  says,  "  turns  south-west, 
joins  the  Aujeh,  and  so  enters  the  sea  near  Jaffa."  But  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  the  lot  of  Manasseh  reached  so  far  south.   The  text  in  J oshua  intimates 
that  the  border  foDowed  the  River  Kanah  to  the  sea ;  which  it  may  have  done 
if  this  Ab&  Zabura  is  it,  but  not  if  the  River  Kanah  became  swallowed  up  in 
the  'Aujeh.    The  Doctor  may  possibly  have  been  misled  in  regard  to  the  final 
direction  of  his  Wady  Kanah,  for  nothing  is  more  eccentric  than  the  course  of 
the  streams  after  they  enter  these  plains.   Kitto  makes  the  river  of  Arsuf, 
which  enters  the  sea  between  Em  Khalid  and  El  Haram,  to  be  the  Kanah  of 
the  Bible ;  and  this  is  certainly  far  more  probable  than  that  the  Aujeh  is,  but 
even  this  seems  to  carry  the  border  of  Manasseh  too  far  south. 

We  must  allow  our  horses  to  drink  at  the  ford,  for  it  is  a  long  stretch  to  the  solitude 
next  brook.   Ilere  is  a  shepherd  with  some  cattle,  to  relieve  this  utter  solitude,  of  the  <u* 
Hanmiud  exclaimed,  when  he  saw  this  wild  Arab  shepherd,  "  EL  hamdurlUlah 
rfiUfna  entdn — Thank  God,  we  have  seen  a  man  ! "    He  may  be  thankful, 
also,  that  the  Bedawy  is  on*  and  that  we  are  many,  for  every  denizen  of  these 
wild  downs  is  a  robber  by  profession. 

These  clifis,  below  which  we  have  been  trailing  our  slow  and  weary  march  Geology  oi 
since  crossing  the  ZabCira,  are  very  singular  geological  specimens — absolutely  Uwciiff*. 
perpendicular— composed  of  very  thin  strata,  piled  up  like  dog-tar td  paste- 
board in  a  bookbindery — not  horizontal,  but  crumpled,  twisted,  and  bulging 
out  in  all  possible  angles  and  shapes. 

Yes,  and  the  same  extraordinary  formation  continues  almost  to  Jaffa.  This 
long  line  of  clifis  is  called  Burb  el  Kheit — road  of  a  chord — probably  because 
they  stretch  in  a  straight  line  for  so  many  miles.  But  our  horses  are  becom- 
ing quite  exhausted  with  this  deep  sand ;  let  us,  therefore,  strike  out  into  the 
country,  and  pass  over  these  sand  hills  to  a  village  called  Em  Khalid,  forty- 
five  minutes  to  the  south-east  of  us.  There  has  been  a  fight  there  this  week 
iietween  the  villagers  and  the  Arabs,  as  I  was  told  at  the  mills  last  night ;  but 
we  are  a  strong  party,  and  they  will  not  venture  to  molest  us.  There  we  shall 
find  water,  take  our  lunch,  and  refresh  our  weary  horses. 

What  sort  of  birds  are  these  which  make  such  a  noise  among  the  trees  and  Field 
bushes  ? 

They  are  field  sparrows,  and  this  is  the  largest  congregation  of  them  I  have 
ever  seen.    The  trees  and  even  the  stirubs  are  stuffed  full  of  t heir  nests  ;  and 
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par?    these  hawks,  which  are  soaring  about  seeking  for  prey,  cause  all  this 
UI-     alarm  and  hubbub  among  the  sparrows.   You  remember  we  saw  something 
like  this  on  the  Huleh,  only  the  birds  are  ten  times  more  numerous  here ; 
in  (act,  they  seem  to  be  without  number.   They  live  upon  the  wild  oats  which 
Splendid   cover  these  sand  hills  as  if  they  had  been  sown  by  man.   Now  we  have  gained 
Tlaw-      the  summit,  see  what  a  splendid  prospect  opens  upon  the  eye.  The  great  plain 
of  Sharon  stretches  southward  quite  beyond  the  range  of  vision,  while  the 
mountains  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  crowded  with  villages,  picturesquei? 
perched  upon  their  many-shaped  declivities,  bound  the  horizon  in  that  direc- 
tion,  Below  us,  to  the  south-east,  is  Em  Khalid,  and  most  welcome  to  man 
and  beast,  for  we  have  been  riding  five  hours,  and  at  a  rapid  pace. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  I  arrived  at  this  village  from  Tant&ra,  and  slept 
under  this  identical  old  sycamore,  which  the  west  wind  has  forced  to  spread  its 
branches  down  the  hill  to  the  east.  How  little  of  the  romance  of  that  first 
journey  through  Palestine  can  I  now  get  up,  with  all  the  appliances  an«l 
luxuries  of  modern  travel !  Without  tent,  canteen,  or  even  cook,  sleeping 
under  trees,  hedges,  or  roc  ks,  as  it  happened,  I  passed  from  Beirut  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  back  through  the  interior  by  Nablus,  Nazareth,  and  Tiberias.  But 
there  was  more  romance  than  common  sense  in  the  matter,  and  before  tli.it 
first  summer  was  over  I  lay  on  my  bed  for  many  weeks,  consumed  by  that 
low,  nervous,  Dead  Sea  fever,  which  has  proved  fatal  to  so  many  Syrian 
travellers. 

water.       This  Em  Khalid  is  famous  for  water-melons  beyond  almost  any  village  in 
melon*    Palestine,  and  vast  quantities  are  taken  by  boat  to  Beirut,  and  other  towju 
along  the  coast 

Are  these  melons  the  abattachim  of  Egypt,  the  remembrance  of  which  aug- 
mented the  murmurs  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  ? 1 

In  all  probability  the  same.  The  Arabic  name  bittttekh  is  only  a  variation 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  nothing  could  be  more  regretted  in  the  burning  desert 
than  these  delicious  melons,  whose  exuberant  juice  is  so  refreshing  to  toe 
thirsty  pilgrim.  It  is  among  the  most  extraordinary  eccentricities  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  that  these  melons,  so  large  and  so  full  of  water,  should 
flourish  best  on  such  soil  as  this  around  Em  Khalid.  Into  this  dry  sand  the 
vine  thrusts  its  short  root,  and  that  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year.  Yet  a 
thousand  boat-loads  of  this  most  juicy  melon  are  gathered  from  these  san<! 
heaps  for  market  every  summer.  The  leaves  themselves  must  have  the  power 
of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  heavy  dews  of  the  night.  The  villagers  are 
telling  our  people  that,  for  fear  of  the  Arabs,  they  have  not  dared  to  plant  their 
more  distant  fields  this  spring,  and  therefore  there  will  be  few  of  their  melons 
in  the  city  markets ;  which  bit  of  information  has  stirred  the  wrath  of  the 
muleteers,  and  they  are  pouring  maledictions  upon  them— upon  their  heads 
their  eyes,  their  beards,  and  everything  else  pertaining  to  them.   And  really 
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one  feels  a  sort  of  sympathy  with  these  feelings.   I  am  conscious  of  a  degree  chap™* 
of  dislike  toward  these  Bedawin  robbers  more  intense  than  I  allow  toward  any  **XIII« 
other  of  God's  creatures,  nor  have  I  any  patience  with  them ;  but  let  us  leave  them 
before  I  am  startled  out  of  all  due  decorum.  Our  lunch  over,  we  must  ride 
steadily  and  fast,  for  it  is  yet  more  than  six  hours  to  Jaffa. 

Look  well  before  your  horse's  head,  or  you  may  fall  into  some  of  these  open- 
mouthed  cisterns.  The  whole  face  of  the  hill  is  pierced  with  them. 

I  see ;  but  what  are  they  for  ?  Not  to  hold  water  certainly,  for  there  is  no 
way  in  which  they  could  be  filled. 

They  are  wells  or  cisterns  for  grain.   In  them  the  farmers  store  their  crops  Qr»in 
of  all  kinds  after  the  grain  is  threshed  and  winnowed.   These  cisterns  are  cool, 
perfectly  dry,  and  tight.   The  top  is  hermetically  sealed  with  plaster,  and 
covered  with  a  deep  bed  of  earth ;  and  thus  they  keep  out  rats,  mice,  and  even 
ants,— the  latter  by  no  means  a  contemptible  enemy. 

By  the  way,  I  read  lately,  in  a  work  of  some  pretension,  that  ants  do  not 
carry  away  wheat  or  barley.  This  was  by  way  of  comment  on  the  words  of  the 
wise  man,  that  the  ant  "  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest" 1  What  have  you 
to  say  of  the  criticism  ? 

That  it  is  nonsense.  Tell  it  to  these  farmers,  and  they  will  laugh  in  your  Ann 
face.  Ants  not  pilfer  from  the  floor  and  the  granary  .'—they  are  the  greatest 
robbers  in  the  land.  Leave  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  their 
subterranean  cities,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  the  whole  commonwealth 
will  be  summoned  to  plunder.  A  broad,  black  column  stretches  from  the  wheat 
to  their  hole,  and  you  are  startled  by  the  result.  As  if  by  magic,  every  grain 
seems  to  be  accommodated  with  legs,  and  walks  off  in  a  hurry  along  the  mov- 
ing column.  The  farmers  remorselessly  set  fire  to  every  ant  city  they  find  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  threshing-floors. 

Are  these  Eastern  granaries  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  Bible  ? 

The  custom  is  doubtless  an  ancient  one,  and  it  extended  from  this  country  Scripture 
through  the  Carthaginians  of  North  Africa  into  Spain.   They  seem  to  be  Jj1^™ 
alluded  to  by  those  ten  men  who  said  to  Ishmael,  "  Slay  us  not ;  for  we  have  He*, 
treasures  in  the  field,  of  wheat,  and  of  barley,  and  of  oil,  and  of  honey,"  2  and 
thus  they  saved  their  lives  from  the  treacherous  Ishmael   These  cisterns  not 
only  preserve  the  grain  and  other  stores  deposited  in  them  from  insects  and 
mice,  but  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  conceal  them  from  robbers.  These 
ten  men  had  doubtless  thus  hid  their  treasures  to  avoid  being  plundered  in 
that  time  of  utter  lawlessness  ;  and  in  a  similar  time  I  found  people  storing 
away  grain  in  cisterns  far  out  in  the  open  country  between  Aleppo  and  Hamath  ; 
and  they  told  me  it  was  to  hide  it  from  the  government  tax-gatherers.   It  is 
quite  dangerous  to  come  upon  a  deserted  site  full  of  these  open  cisterns  and 
wells,  especially  at  night,  as  I  have  often  found.   Frequently  they  are  entirely 
concealed  by  the  grass,  and  the  path  leads  right  among  them.   They  must 
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r a  rt  always  be  dug  in  dry  places ;  generally,  as  here,  on  the  side  of  a  sloping  hilL 
'"•  They  would  not  answer  in  a  wet  country,  but  in  these  dry  climates  stores  have 
been  found  quite  fresh  and  sound  many  years  after  they  were  thus  buried. 
The  farmers  also  resort  to  various  expedients  to  keep  the  grain  from  injury. 
One  of  the  most  common  is  to  mingle  quicksilver  with  oil,  or  with  the  white  of 
an  egg,  and  rub  it  in  well  with  the  wheat  This  will  preserve  it  free  from 
insects  of  all  kinds.  Joseph  in  Egypt  must  have  understood  how  to  preserve 
grain,  at  least  for  seven  years  ;  and  I  suppose  that  in  ancient  times,  when 
cities  and  fortresses  were  liable  to  very  long  sieges,  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  know  the  best  methods  of  preserving  their  stores.  Askelon  is  said  *A 
have  been  besieged  twenty-eight  years,  and  of  course  the  people  must  have 
had  immense  provisions  laid  up  and  well  preserved.  That  this  was  common 
is  implied  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  fool,  who  built  greater  store-houses  and 
laid  up  provisions  for  many  years.1  If  there  had  been  no  such  store-houses 
in  the  land,  and  the  custom  of  laying  up  grain  for  many  years  was  unknown, 
the  terms  of  the  parable  would  have  lacked  verisimilitude,— a  defect  in  construc- 
tion which  attaches  to  none  of  our  Lord's  sayings. 
s«nd  Are  we  to  suppose  that  these  vast  downs  have  really  been  formed  by  sand 
down*  blown  in  from  the  sea-shore  ?  All  the  way  from  Caesarea  we  have  had  them, 
and  here  they  are  three  miles  broad  and  several  hundred  feet  high, 

Yes  ;  and  they  continue,  with  only  partial  interruptions,  far  down  the  coast 
beyond  Gaza  toward  Egypt.  But,  extensive  as  they  are,  they  are  all  the  work 
of  the  winds  and  waves,  acting  in  the  same  manner  through  countless  ages. 
The  gradual  encroachment  of  the  sea  is  slowly  wearing  away  this  underlying 
rock,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  strange  cliffs  along  the  shore,  and  the  new-made 
sand  is  being  driven  further  and  further  inland.  If  this  process  goes  on  long 
enough,  the  entire  plain  will  be  buried  under  this  slow-creeping  desolation. 
There  are  many  parts  of  the  coast  where  this  has  actually  been  accomplished, 
and  the  sea  now  lashes  the  perpendicular  cliffs  of  the  mountains ;  and  along 
this  valley  of  Sharon  are  places  where  the  sandy  deluge  has  reached  nearly  to 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  leaving  only  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  soil  between  them. 
Brook*.  These  shifting  banks  greatly  perplex  the  brooks  which  cross  the  plain.  They 
are  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  their  channels  open  during  summer,  and 
hence  they  are  often  dammed  up  at  the  mouth,  and  form  large  marshes  along 
the  very  margin  of  the  sand.  We  shall  encounter  one  of  these  a  short  distance 
ahead  of  us.  Strong,  permanent  streams,  like  the  'Aujeh,  maintain  their  right 
of  passage  at  all  times,  and  have  done  so  in  all  ages.  The  'Aujeh,  in  fact, 
effects  an  entire  break  in  this  line  of  sand  hills ;  but,  south  of  Joppa,  the 
weaker  and  less  permanent  brooks  are  constantly  shut  up  during  summer,  and, 
when  swollen  by  winter  rains,  flood  the  country,  until  they  can  force  open  a 
channel  to  the  sea. 

The  plain  here  has  evidentiv  l>cen  buried  deep  under  this  sand  long  a^es 
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ago,  precisely  as  at  Beirut ;  and  here  are  the  usual  pine  forests  growing  upon  chaptkh 
it.   These  are  the  finest  specimens  we  have  seen  in  Palestine,  though  every  XXI11L 
sandy  ridge  of  Lebanon  and  Hertnon  is  clothed  with  them,  and  often  of  a  much  pine  fur- 
larger  growth.   They  are  not  seen  on  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  because 
that  peculiar  sandy  formation  is  not  found  there.   This  tree  the  Arabs  call 
snubar,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  Hebrew  berosh,  concerning  which  there  is 
so  much  confusion  in  the  various  translations  of  the  Bible.   In  the  English 
it  is  generally  rendered  fir,  but  many  modern  critics  think  that  it  should  be 
cypress.   I,  however,  suppose  that  berosh  is  the  generic  name  for  the  pine,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties  on  Lebanon.   Cypress  is  rarely  found  there, 
but  pine  everywhere,  and  it  is  the  tree  used  for  beams  and  rafters.   Ers  is 
the  distinctive  name  for  the  cedar,  berosh  for  the  pine. 

This  tree  tears  a  very  large  and  compact  cone,  from  which  is  obtained  the  rbn  cua* 
nut  of  the  market.  This  cone, 
when  ripe,  is  gathered  by  tho 
owners  of  the  forests,  and  wheu 
thoroughly  dried  on  the  roof,  or 
thrown  for  a  few  minutes  into 
the  fire,  it  separates  into  many 
compartments,  from  each  of 
which  drops  a  smooth  white  nut, 
in  shape  like  the  seed  of  the 
date.  The  shell  is  very  hard, 
and  within  it  is  the  fruit,  which 
is  much  used  in  making  pillau 
and  other  preparations  of  rice, 
and  also  in  various  kinds  of 
sweetmeats.  In  the  Arabic 
Bible,  the  myrrh,  which  the 
Ishmaelitcs  who  bought  Joseph 
were  carrying  into  Egypt,  is 
called  snubar;  and  if  this  is  m 
truth  the  berosh  of  the  Bible, 
scarcely  any  other  tree  is  more 
frequently  mentioned  ;  and  this 
would  be  in  exact  correspondence 
with  its  actual  value. 

The  variety  of  pine  which  we 
Raw  on  the  north  of  Em  Khalid,  and  in  which  the  field  sparrows  have  niado 
their  nests,  is  found  all  over  Lebanon,  but  it  never  grows  tall,  and  is  but 
little  used  in  building  or  in  the  arts ;  arid  the  same  is  true  of  all  other  kinds 
in  this  country,  excel*  the  stone  pine  of  this  grove. 

There  is  your  sand-perplexed  brook,  with  its  accompanying  marsh,  I  sup-  N*hr 
pose?  *"«*  - 
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Yes ;  it  is  called  Nahr  Falej-the  Palsy  River.    On  the  shore  near  its 

mouth  is  Arsuf ;  and  from 
it  the  river  takes  that 
name  on  many  maps. 
Arsuf  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Apollonia. 
You  observe  that  the  banks 
of  the  Falej  are  shaded 
with  a  dense  jungle  of 
those  mop-headed  canes 
called  baiter,  which  cover 
the  great  marshes  of  the 
Huleh.  By  keeping  up 
the  bank  for  some  distance 
we  shall  find  an  easy  ford 
near  some  old  mills,  where 
the  river  breaks  through 
a  ledge  of  rocks  and  en- 
ters this  verdant  vale.  It 
has  taken  an  hour  and  a 
half  from  Em  Khalid,  and 
another  hour  and  a  half 
will  bring  us  to  El  Ilaram, 
on  a  bold  cliff  overhanging 
the  sea. 

Do  you  know,  I  was  very 
suspicious  of  those  Arab 
horsemen  who  joined  us 
out  of  the  jungle  upon 
our  left.  But  you 
to  enjoy  their  society  i 
ingly. 

They  had  no  intention  of  molesting  us.   The  main  speaker  was  the  sheikh 
of  a  tribe  whose  tents  are  concealed  by  the  bushes  to  the  south-east  of  us.  lie 
was  very  anxious  to  hear  the  news  from  the  Crimea;  and,  to  judge  from  his 
talk,  you  would  think  him  a  most  zealous  partisan  of  the  Sultan  and  the 
a  »heik)i'0  Ingleese  (English) ;  but  he  soon  turned  from  war  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
hui-stt,      splendid  mare  upon  which  he  sat  so  proudly.   lie  had  heard  that  the  English 
were  buying  horses,  and  was  anxious  to  sell.   lie  only  asked  the  modest  sum 
of  18,000  piastres  (720  dollars)  for  his  marc !   She  is,  in  reality,  a  splendid 
creature,  and  walks  over  this  sandy  soil  as  if  she  were  built  on  spring* ;  never- 
theless I  should  be  sorry  to  give  18,000  piastres  for  her. 
Let  us  quicken  our  pace  to  this  Ilaram,  for  there  is  something  to  examine 
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on  the  north  of  it   The  walls  of  an  ancient  city,  or  immense  quadrangular  chaptkr 
fort,  can  be  traced  all  round  ;  and  on  the  north-west  corner  was  a  citadel  over-  3txxlll» 
hanging  the  sea,  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  by  a  deep  ditch.   It  must  have  been 
a  very  strong  place.   There  are  also  otLer  traces  of  antiquity  in  various  direc- 
tions. 

What  an  extensive  view  this  elevation  commands !  The  precipice  breaks 
sheer  down  to  the  sea,  while  to  the  east  the  country  declines  gently  over  many 
a  mile  of  this  sandy  desert  Isaiah  says  that  Sharon  shall  be  a  wilderness,1 
and  the  prediction  has  become  a  sad  and  impressive  reality.  And  so  these 
flocks  of  the  Arabs  fulfil  that  other  prophecy, "  Sharon  shall  be  a  fold  of  flocks.** 8 
Why  is  Sharon  always  joined  with  Carniel  ? 

Because,  as  we  remarked  when  turning  round  the  extreme  end  of  it  to 
C-esarea,  the  broad  vale  which  stretches  southward  to  this  distance  and  a  great 
deal  further  does  actually  commence  at  the  base  of  that  mountain.  This  long 
plain  seems  always  to  have  been  celebrated  for  its  flocks  and  herds.  David 
appointed  one  of  his  great  officers— Shitrai,  the  Sharonite8— over  the  herds 
that  fed  in  Sharon. 

By  the  way,  we  have  skirted  this  plain  for  so  many  miles  without  meeting 
any  of  those  roses  about  which  Solomon  sings  so  sweetly.4 

There  are  wild  roses  enough  in  some  parts,  with  their  ever-accompanying  no** 
thorny  thickets ;  and,  if  the  Hebrew  word  khubbaizly  may  be  interpreted  by 
the  Arabic  khubbaizy  (malva),  I  have  seen  thousands  of  Solomon's  roses  on 
Sharon  ;  and,  before  you  explode  at  the  thought  of  degrading  the  poetic  rose 
into  marsh-mallows,  let  me  tell  you  that  certain  kinds  of  mallows  grow  into  a 
stout  bush,  and  bear  thousands  of  beautiful  flowers.  However,  I  will  not 
contend  for  the  identity  of  khithbaidy  and  khulbaity,  for  that  would  exclude 
our  favourite  rose  from  the  Bible  altogether, — a  calamity  which  the  critics  seem 
determined  to  bring  about  at  any  rate,  for  some  of  them  maintain  that  the 
khubbaizly  is  the  narcissus,  others  that  it  is  the  asphodd,  and  some  transla- 
tors call  it  lily. 

But  come,  bid  adieu  to  £1  Haram,  and,  for  the  present,  to  Sharon  also,  and 
slide  down  this  steep  declivity  to  the  shore,  along  which  our  track  lies  all  the 
■way  to  Jaffa,  a  distance  of  three  hours.  You  may  go  to  sleep  for  the  first  two, 
for  there  is  nothing  to  attract  attention  except  the  infinite  quantity  of  shells,  sen  shell* 
of  which  there  are  banks  many  miles  long  and  several  feet  thick.  A  whole 
fleet  might  be  loaded  with  them. 

And  now  we  shall  have  to  wait  at  this  'Anjeh,  and  take  off  the  loads  from 
our  mules ;  for  I  see,  by  that  horseman  who  is  fording  it,  that  the  water  will 
come  up  to  the  sides  of  the  mules,  and  wet  our  clothes  and  books.  I  never 
before  attempted  to  cross  at  this  place ;  but  the  peopleof  £1  Haram  said  tliat, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  rain,  it  could  easily  be  done  ;  and  so  it  can,  by  all 
except  the  loaded  animals.   However,  we  shall  quickly  pass  the  thinge  over 
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part  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men,  and  then  another  hour  will  bring  us  safely  to  the 
n1,     biarah  of  our  worthy  and  hospitable  friend  Mr.  Murad. 

At.  Jaffa  appears  well,  bathed  in  the  soft  light  of  sunset.  We  see  almost  every 
house,  for  they  are  built  on  the  steep  northern  declivity  of  the  cape,  and  the  roof 
of  the  range  below  is  on  a  level  with  the  street  of  those  above.  The  city  there- 
fore shows  to  best  advantage  from  the  sea  as  one  comes  from  the  north.  The 
cape  itself  is  merely  a  sand  conglomerate,  like  the  cliffs  of  Durb  el  Kheit ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  continuation  of  that  ridge,  broken  up  for  a  short  distance  by 
the  joint  influence  of  the  'Aujeh  and  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
JAFFA,   OB  JOPFA. 


Antiquity  of  Jaffa — Recent  growth. 
Gardens  and  orchards. 
WdU — Wheels — Irrigation. 


Mirage. 

Philistines -Tribes  of  Dan  and  Ephrahn. 
Lydda. 

Women  grinding  at  the  mill. 
Plain  of  Sharon  and  PhllUtla.  Ramleh. 

April  10th. 

Antiquity  Jafpa  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world.  It  was  given  to  Dan,  in  the 
of  Jaffa,  distribution  of  the  land  by  Joshua,  and  it  has  been  known  to  history  ever 
since.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  low  ledge  of  rocks  which  extends  into  the 
sea  from  the  extremity  of  tho  little  cape  on  which  the  city  stands,  and  forms  a 
small  harbour.  Insignificant  as  it  is,  and  insecure,  yet  there  being  no  other 
on  all  this  coast,  it  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  city  to  spring  up  around  it  even  in 
the  earliest  times,  and  to  sustain  its  life  through  numberless  changes  of 
dynasties,  races,  and  religions,  down  to  the  present  hour.  It  was,  in  fact,  tlte 
only  harbour  of  any  notoriety  possessed  by  the  Jews  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  their  national  existence.  To  it  the  timber  for  both  the  temples  of 
Jerusalem  was  brought  from  Lebanon ;  and  no  doubt  a  lucrative  trade  in  cedar 
and  pine  was  always  carried  on  tlirough  it  with  the  nations  who  had  possession 
of  the  forests  of  Lebanon.  Through  it  also  nearly  all  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  Jews  was  conducted  until  the  artificial  port  of  Caesarea  was  built  by  Herod. 
Hither  Jonah  came  to  find  a  ship  in  which  to  flee  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  from  it  he  sailed  for  Tarshish. 
story  of  By-the-by,  do  you  think  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  idea  of  Roland  ami 
A"?ro!- ^  others,  that  the  story  about  Andromeda  and  Perseus  originated  from  some 
confused  account  of  Jonah  and  the  whale  which  had  reached  the  Greeks 
through  sailors  of  Tarshish  ? 

Possibly ;  and  it  is  certainly  curious  that  Pliny,  after  alluding  to  the  story 
of  Andromeda,  says  that  M.  Scaurus,  among  other  wonderful  relics,  fchowed 
the  bones  of  a  wild  beast  brought,  during  his  icdileship,  to  Borne  from  Jon^i, 
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a  walled  town  of  Judea.  The  length  was  forty  feet,  the  elevation  of  the  ribs  chaftm 
greater  than  the  height  of  an  Indian  elephant,  and  the  thickness  of  the  skin  XXXIV- 
was  a  foot  and  a  half!   This  may  well  have  been  a  whale,  if  not  the  identical  skeleton 
one  in  whose  belly  Jonah  passed  three  days.   The  fact,  also,  that  in  the  ofawhele 
mythical  fable  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda  the  name  Iapolis  frequently  occurs 
as  that  of  a  city  connected  with  the  same,  strongly  favours  the  original  identity 
of  the  stories.   But  we  leave  all  such  questions  to  the  learned.  Joppa  has  a  HMory  of 
history  not  made  up  of  fables,  but,  alas !  for  the  most  part  written  in  blood.  j°pp*- 
Scarcely  any  other  town  has  been  so  often  overthrown,  sacked,  pillaged,  burned, 
and  rebuilt.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  minute  detail  of  these  disasters, 
and  they  may  be  gathered  from  the  Bible — the  books  of  the  Maccabees, 
Josephus,  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others  of 
the  fathers,  and  from  the  chronicles  of  the  Crusades  in  the  "  Gesta  Dei  per 
Francos."   In  our  day  it  has  acquired  an  unhappy  notoriety  in  connection  with 
Bonaparte,  the  plague,  and  the  poisoning  of  sick  soldiers,   I  myself  was  held 
prisoner  in  it  for  forty  days  in  1834,  while  it  was  besieged  by  the  mountaineers 
in  revolt  against  Ibrahim  Pasha.  Mr.  Arutin  Murad,  our  consul  at  the  time, 
told  me  that  the  present  city  was  then  not  a  hundred  years  old.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  pirates  which  infested  this  coast  during  the  early  life  of  his 
father,  Jaffa  was  entirely  deserted,  and  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Ramleh  and 
Lydd.   He  himself  remembered  when  there  was  only  a  single  guard-house, 
occupied  by  a  few  soldiers,  who  gave  notice  to  the  merchants  in  Ramleh  when 
a  ship  arrived.  With  this  agrees  the  account  of  the  desolation  of  Tyre  at  the 
same  period,  and  from  the  same  cause.  Such  facts  lay  open  the  wretched  state 
of  the  country  during  those  times  of  utter  anarchy.  When  Bonaparte  came 
along,  however,  Jaffa  had  again  risen  to  some  importance,  and  it  has  been 
growing  ever  since.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  city  and  gardens  Recent 
were  about  6000 ;  now  there  must  be  15,000  at  least,  and  commerce  has  lfrowth- 
increased  at  even  a  greater  ratio.   Several  sources  of  prosperity  account  for  the 
existence  and  rapid  increase  of  Jaffa.   It  is  the  natural  landing-place  of 
pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  both  Christians  and  Jews,  and  they  have  created  a 
considerable  trade.   The  Holy  City  itself  has  also  been  constantly  rising  in 
importance  during  the  present  generation.  Then  there  are  extensive  soap 
factories,  not  only  here,  but  in  Ramleh,  Lydd,  Nablus,  and  Jerusalem,  much  lu  trade, 
of  which  is  exported  from  this  port  to  all  the  cities  along  the  coast,  to  Egypt, 
and  even  to  Asia  Minor  through  Tarsus.  The  fruit  trade  from  Jaffa  is  likewise 
quite  considerable,  and  lately  there  have  been  large  shipments  of  corn  to 
Europe.  Add  to  this  that  silk  is  now  being  cultivated  extensively  along  the 
River  'Aujch,  and  in  the  gardens  about  the  city,  and  the  present  prosperity  of 
Jaffa  is  fully  explained.   And  unless  European  enterprise  shall  hereafter 
construct  a  railroad  which  will  carry  off  those  sources  of  wealth  to  some  more 
secure  harbour,  Jaffa  must  continue  to  rise  in  importance  for  ages  to  come. 
The  harbour,  however,  is  very  inconvenient  and  insecure.   Vessels  of  any  turboar 
considerable  burden  must  lie  out  in  the  open  roadstead,— a  very  uneasy  berth  - 
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faut  at  all  times ;  and  even  a  moderate  wind  will  oblige  them  to  slip  cable  and  nm 
in-  out  to  sea,  or  seek  anchorage  at  Haifa,  sixty  miles  distant  The  landing  also 
is  most  inconvenient,  and  often  extremely  dangerous.  More  boats  upset,  and 
more  lives  are  lost  in  the  breakers  at  the  north  end  of  the  ledge  of  rocks  that 
defend  the  inner  harbour,  than  anywhere  else  on  this  coast.  I  have  been  in 
imminent  danger  myself,  with  all  my  family  in  the  boat,  and  never  look  without 
a  shudder  at  this  treacherous  port,  with  its  noisy  surf  tumbling  over  the  rocks, 
as  if  on  purpose  to  swallow  up  unfortunate  boats.  This  is  the  true  monster 
which  has  devoured  many  an  Andromeda,  for  whose  deliverance  no  gallant 
Perseus  was  at  hand. 

naniens  Jaffa  is  celebrated  in  modern  times  for  her  gardens  and  orchards  of  delicious 
Hud  orch-  fruit  more  tnan  for  anything  else.  They  are  very  extensive,  flourishing,  and 
profitable  ;  but  their  very  existence  depends  upon  the  fact  that  water  to  any 
amount  can  be  procured  in  every  garden,  and  at  a  moderate  depth.  The 
entire  plain  seems  to  cover  a  river  of  vast  breadth,  percolating  through  the 
sand  en  route  to  the  sea.   A  thousand  Persian  wheels  working  night  and  day 
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produce  no  sensible  diminution;  and  this  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth 
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underlies  the  whole  territory  of  the  Philistines  down  to  Gaza  at  least,  and  chaptrh 
proliably  much  further  south.  xxxnr. 

Have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  these  Persian  wheels  were  here  in  Persian 
ancient  days  of  Jewish  history  ?   I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  them,  and 
they  seem  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  intended— simple  in  construction, 
cheap;  quickly  made,  soon  repaired,  easily  worked,  and  they  raise  an  immense 
quantity  of  water. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  pumps,  but  they  always  fail  and 
get  out  of  repair ;  and  as  there  is  no  one  able  to  mend  them,  they  are  thrown 
aside,  and  the  gardener  returns  to  his  ndura.  The  whole  of  this  machinery 
is  quickly  enumerated  and  described.  A  wide  cog-wheel  is  carried  round 
horizontally  by  a  mule  with  a  sweep.  This  turns  a  larger  one  perpendicularly, 
which  is  directly  above  the  mouth  of  the  well.  Over  this  revolve  two  rough 
hawsers,  or  thick  ropes,  made  of  twigs  and  branches  twisted  together,  and 
upon  them  are  fastened  small  jars  or  wooden  buckets.  One  side  descends 
while  the  other  rises,  carrying  the  small  buckets  with  them,  those  descending 
empty,  those  ascending  full,  and  as  they  pass  over  the  top  they  discharge  into 
a  trough  which  conveys  the  water  to  the  cistern.  The  length  of  these  hawsers 
and  the  number  of  the  buckets  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  depth  of  the  well,  for 
the  buckets  are  fastened  on  the  hawser  about  two  feet  apart  The  depth  of  wdia. 
wells  in  Jaffa  varies  from  ten  to  forty  feet  If  the  mule  turns  the  wheel 
rapidly,  which  he  rarely  does,  a  bucket  with  about  two  gallons  of  water  will  be 
carried  over  the  top  of  it  and  l>e  discharged  into  the  trough  every  second ;  and 
it  must  be  a  good  pump  that  will  steadily  do  as  much.  The  hawser  is  made 
of  twigs,  generally  of  myrtle  branches,  not  merely  because  it  is  cheap  and 
easily  plaited  by  the  gardener  himself,  but  because  its  extreme  roughness 
prevents  it  from  slipping  on  the  wheel,  as  an  ordinary  rope  would  do,  and 
thus  fail  to  carry  up  the  loaded  buckets. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  water-wheels  in  this  country.  The  shaduf,  so  con- 
spicuous on  the  Nile,  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  in  Palestine,  but  the  well-sweep 
and  bucket  are  used  in  many  places  ;  and  I  once  saw  an  Egyptian  working  an 
apparatus  much  like  the  shaduf  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  a  little  north  of  the 
city  of  Tiberias. 

Another  apparatus  is  common  in  this  land  of  Philistia,  which  I  have  also  Buffalo 
seen  on  the  plains  of  Central  Syria.  A  large  buffalo  skin  is  so  attached  to  AUu 
cords  that,  when  let  down  into  the  well,  it  opens  and  is  instantly  filled,  and, 
being  drawn  up,  it  closes  so  as  to  retain  the  water.  The  rope  by  which  it  is 
hoisted  to  the  top  works  over  a  wheel,  and  is  drawn  by  oxen,  mules,  or  camels, 
that  walk  directly  from  the  well  to  the  length  of  the  rope,  and  then  return, 
only  to  repeat  the  operation  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  is  raised.  This 
also  is  a  very  successful  mode  of  drawing  water.  ...  ' 

The  wheel  and  bucket  (of  different  sorts  and  sizes)  is  an  apparatus  much  wheel  tod 
used  where  the  water  is  near  the  surface,  and  also  along  rapid  rivers.    For  buckel* 
•hallow  wells  it  is  merely  a  wheel,  whose  diameter  equals  the  desired  elevation 
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of  the  water.  The  rim  of  this  wheel  is  large,  hollow,  and  divided  into  com- 
partments answering  the  place  of  buckets.   A  hole  near  Ibe  top  of  each  Lucid 
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allows  it  to  fill,  as  that  part  of  the  rim,  in  revolving,  di|»s  under  the  water. 
This,  of  course,  will  be  discharged  when  the  bucket  begins  to  descend,  and 
thus  a  constant  succession  of  streams  falls  into  the  cistern.  The  wheel  itself 
is  turned  by  oxen  or  mules. 

This  system  of  wheels  is  seen  on  a  grand  scale  at  Hums  Hamath,  and  all 
along  the  Orontes.  The  wheels  there  are  of  enonuous  size.  The  diameter  of 
some  of  those  at  Hamath  is  eighty  or  ninety  feet.  The  great  advantage  of 
this  apparatus  is  that  it  is  driven  by  the  river  itself.  Small  paddle*  are 
attached  to  the  rim,  and  the  stream  is  turned  upon  them  by  a  low  dam  with 
sufficient  force  to  carry  the  huge  wheel  around  with  all  its  load  of  ascending 
buckets.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  hydraulic  machinery  in  the  world  by  which  so 
much  water  is  raised  to  so  great  an  elevation  at  so  small  an  expense.  Cer- 
tainly I  have  seen  none  half  so  picturesque  or  so  musical.  These  wheels, 
with  their  enormous  loads,  slowly  revolve  on  their  groaning  axles,  and  all  day 
and  all  night  each  one  sings  a  different  tune,  with  every  imaginable  variation 
of  tone — sobs,  sighs,  shrieks,  and  groans— loud,  louder,  loudest,  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  gamut— a  concert  wholly  unique,  and  half  infernal  in  the  night, 
which,  heard  once,  will  never  be  forgotten. 

To  what  does  Moses  refer  in  Deuteronomy  xi.  10?  "  For  the  land,  whithci 
thou  goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  "Egypt ,  from  whence  ye  came 
out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden 
of  tart*.* 
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The  reference,  perhaps,  is  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  water  about  from  chapter 
plant  to  plant,  and  from  furrow  to  furrow,  in  irrigating  a  garden  of  herbs.  I  XXXIV- 
liave  often  watched  the  gardener  at  thin  fatiguing  and  unhealthy  work.  When 
one  place  is  sufficiently  saturated,  he  pushes  aside  the  sandy  soil  between  it 
and  the  next  furrow  with  his  foot,  and  thus  continues  to  do  until  all  are 
watered.  He  is  thus  knee-deep  in  mud,  and  many  are  the  diseases  generated 
by  this  slavish  work. 

Or  the  reference  may  be  to  certain  kinds  of  hydraulic  machines  which  were 
turned  by  the  feet.  I  have  seen  small  water-wheels,  on  the  plain  of  Acre  and 
elsewhere,  which  were  thus  worked  ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  tedious 
aiid  toilsome,  and,  if  the  whole  country  had  to  be  irrigated  by  such  a  process, 
it  would  require  a  nation  of  slaves  like  the  Hebrews,  and  taskmasters  like  the 
Egyptians,  to  make  it  succeed.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  meaning  of 
Moses,  the  Hebrews,  no  doubt,  bad  learned  by  bitter  experience  what  it  was 
to  water  with  the  foot ;  and  this  would  add  great  force  to  the  allusion,  and  ren- 
der doubly  precious  the  goodly  land  which  drank  of  the  rain  of  heaven,  and 
required  no  such  drudgery  to  make  it  fruitful 

The  fruits  of  Jaffa  are  the  same  as  those  of  Sidon,  but  with  certain  varia-  Fruit*  of 
tions  in  their  character.  Sidon  has  the  best  bananas,  Jaffa  furnishes  the  best  Jaff*" 
poniegranates.  The  oranges  of  Sidon  are  more  juicy  and  of  a  richer  flavour 
than  those  of  Jaffa ;  but  the  latter  hang  on  the  trees  much  later,  and  will 
bear  to  be  shipped  to  distant  regions.  They  are  therefore  more  valuable  to  the 
producer.  It  is  here  only  that  you  see  in  perfection  fragrant  blossoms  en- 
circling golden  fruit.  In  March  and  April  these  Jaffa  gardens  are  indeed 
enchanting.  The  air  is  overloaded  with  the  mingled  spicery  of  orange,  lemon, 
apple,  apricot,  quince,  plum,  and  china  trees  in  blossom.  The  people  then 
frequent  the  groves,  sit  on  mats  beneath  their  grateful  shade,  sip  coffee,  smoke 
the  argela,  sing,  converse,  or  sleep,  as  best  suits  their  individual  idiosyncra- 
sies, till  evening,  when  they  slowly  return  to  their  homes  in  the  city.  To  us 
of  the  restless  West,  this  way  of  making  kaif  soon  wearies  by  its  slumberous 
monotony,  but  it  is  ElyBium  to  the  Arabs. 

Are  these  orchards  remunerative  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  ? 

I  am  informed  that  they  yield  ten  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested,  clear  of  Profit  of 
all  expense.   Our  friend  Murad  tells  me  that  a  biarah  (the  technical  name  of  orch*rd* 
a  watered  garden)  which  costs  100,000  piastres  will  produce  annually  15,000  ; 
but  5000  of  this  must  be  expended  in  irrigation,  ploughing,  planting,  and  manur- 
ing.  This  allows  the  proprietor  10,000  piastres,  which  is  a  very  fair  per-cent- 
age  on  capital  invested  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

I  have  been  strolling  along  the  streets,  or  rather  street  of  Jaffa,  for  there  Thoroughi 
seems  to  be  but  one,  and  a  more  crowded  thoroughfare  I  never  saw.  I  had  to 
force  my  way  through  the  motley  crowd  of  busy  citizens,  wild  Arabs,  foreign 
pilgrims,  camels,  mules,  horses,  and  donkeys.  Then  what  a  strange  rabble 
outside  the  gate,  noisy,  quarrelsome,  ragged,  and  filthy  !  Many  are  blind,  or 
ut  least  have  some  painful  defect  about  their  eyes,  and  some  are  leprous.  The 
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part  peasants  hereabout  must  be  very  poor,  to  judge  by  their  rags  and  squalid  ap- 
m-  pearance.  I  was  reminded  of  Dorcas  and  the  widows  around  Peter  exhibiting 
the  coats  and  garments  which  that  benevolent  lady  had  made,  and  I  devoutly 
wished  she  might  be  raised  again,  at  least  in  spirit,  for  there  is  need  of  a  dozen 
Dorcas  societies  in  Jaffa  at  the  present  time. 
Grave  of  Did  you  find  her  house  ?  No  !  Well,  our  consul  discovered  her  grave  in 
one  of  his  gardens,  and  gave  it  to  the  Armenian  convent  of  Jerusalem.  I  ex- 
amined the  sarcophagus  in  its  original  bed,  and  there  was  this  negative  evi- 
dence In  favour  of  Tabitha  that  there  was  no  counter  claim  whatever.  If  not 
Tabitba's,  whose  tomb  was  it,  pray  ? 

Though  not  so  fortunate  as  you,  I  was  taken  to  the  house  where  Simon 
the  tanner  resided.  It  is  certainly  by  the  sea-side,  and  that  is  something, 
but  then  so  is  all  Jaffa.  A  stout  earthquake  might  shake  half  of  it  into 
the  sea. 

If  Simon  lived  near  his  business,  his  house  was  probably  on  the  shore  south 
of  the  city,  where  the  tanneries  now  are  located,  and  most  likely  were  in  Peter's 
day.  These  manufacturing  establishments  are  generally  removed  to  a  distance 
beyond  the  walls ;  and  with  good  reason,  for  they  are  extremely  offensive,  as 
well  as  prejudicial  to  health.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Simon's 
dweUing-house  was  near  his  tannery,  and  it  mag  have  occupied  the  identical 
site  now  assigned  to  it 

I  have  been  out  on  the  snore  again,  examining  a  native  manufactory  of  pot- 
tery, and  was  delighted  to  find  the  whole  Biblical  apparatus  complete,  and  in 
full  operation.  There  was  the  potter  sitting  at  his  "  frame,"  and  turning  the 
"wheel"  with  his  foot  He  had  a  heap  of  the  prepared  clay  near  him. 
wheel.  an(}  a  pan  0f  water  by  his  side.  Taking  a  lump  in  his  hand,  he  placed 
it  on  the  top  of  the  wheel  (which  revolves  horizontally),  and  smoothed 
it  into  a  low  cone,  like  the  upper  end  of  a  sugar-loaf ;  then  thrusting  his 
thumb  into  the  top  of  it,  he  opened  a  hole  down  through  the  centre,  and 
this  he  constantly  widened  by  pressing  the  edges  of  the  revolving  cone  between 
his  hands.  As  it  enlarged  and  became  thinner,  he  gave  it  whatever  shape  he 
pleased  with  the  utmost  ease  and  expedition.  This,  I  suppose,  is  the  exact 
Scripture  point  of  those  Biblical  comparisons  between  the  human  and  the  Divine  Potter: 
aiiiuions.  u  q  n0U8e  0f  Israel,  cannot  I  do  with  you  as  this  potter  t  saith  the  Lord. 
Behold,  as  the  clay  is  in  the  potter's  hand,  so  are  ye  in  my  hand,  saith  the 
Lord." 1  And  the  same  idea  is  found  in  many  other  passages.  When  Jeremiah 
was  watching  the  potter,  the  vessel  was  marred  in  his  hand,  and  "  so  he  made 
it  again  another  vessel,  as  seemed  good  to  the  potter  to  make  it." 2  I  had  to 
wait  a  long  time  for  that,  but  it  happened  at  last  From  some  defect  in  the 
clay,  or  because  he  had  taken  too  little,  the  potter  suddenly  changed  his  mind 
crushed  his  growing  jar  instantly  into  a  Bhapeless  ma.ss  of  mud,  and  Iteguuiin 
anew,  fashioned  it  into  a  totally  different  vessel.     This  idea  Paul  ha 
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pounded  and  employed,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Romans,  to  soften  some  of  cnAp-rc* 


formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus?  Ilath  not 
the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honour, 
and  another  unto  dishonour  ?w  Certainly  he  has,  and  I  saw  him  do  it,  but 
I  did  not  see  thereby  much  further  into  the  great  mystery  which  the  apostle 
was  illustrating.  That,  I  fear,  will  ever  remain  among  the  "  hard  things"  which 
the  unlearned  and  unstable  will  wrest  unto  their  own  destruction. 

It  is  evident,  from  numerous  expressions  in  the  Bible,  that  the  potter's  Script™ 
vessel  was  the  synonym  of  utter  fragility ;  and  to  say  that  the  wicked  should 
be  broken  to  pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel,  was  to  threaten  the  most  ruinous 
destruction.   In  this  day  of  glass  and  other  fragile  fabrics,  and  of  strong  stone 
pottery,  we  should  hardly  have  adopted  this  language. 

Perhaps  not ;  but  for  this  country  it  is  still  as  appropriate  and  forcible  as 
ever.  Arab  jars  are  so  thin  and  frail  that  they  are  literally  "  dashed  to  Ami.  )*n 
shivers"  by  the  slightest  stroke.  Water-jars  are  often  broken  by  merely 
putting  them  down  upon  the  floor,  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the 
servant  to  return  from  the  fountain  empty  handed,  having  had  all  his  jars 
smashed  to  atoms  by  some  irregular  behaviour  of  his  donkey. 

To  what  does  Isaiah  refer  in  the  14th  verse  of  the  30th  chapter,  where  he 

says,  "  He  shall  break  it  as  the  breaking  of  the  potter's  vessel  that  is  broken  in 
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pieces  ;  he  shall  not  spore :  so  that  there  shall  not  be  found  in  the  bursting 
of  it  a  sherd  to  take  fire  from  the  hearth,  or  to  take  water  withal  out  of 
the  pit?" 

Your  inquiry  refers,  I  suppose,  to  the  sherd  to  take  fire  from  the  hearth,  or 
to  take  water  out  of  the  pit.  This  last  you  must  have  seen  many  times  during 
our  rambles.  It  is  very  common  to  find  at  the  spring  or  "pit"  pieces  of 
broken  jars,  to  be  used  as  ladles  either  to  drink  from  or  fill  with ;  and 
bits  of  fractured  jars  are  preserved  for  this  purpose.  But  the  destruction 
mentioned  by  Isaiah  was  to  be  so  complete  that  there  would  not  be  a  piece  left 
large  enough  for  that.  The  other  allusion  in  this  passage  you  may  not  have 
noticed,  but  I  have  a  hundred  times  and  more.  Take  your  stand  near  any  of 
the  public  ovens  in  Sidon  (or  here  in  Jaffa,  I  presume,)  in  the  evening,  and 
you  will  see  the  children  of  the  poor  coming  with  "sherds"  of  pottery  in  their 
hands,  into  which  the  baker  pours  a  small  quantity  of  hot  embers  and  a  few 
coals  with  which  to  warm  up  their  evening  meaL  Isaiah's  vessels,  however, 
were  to  be  broken  into  such  small  bits  that  there  would  not  be  a  sherd  of 
sufficient  size  to  carry  away  a  few  embers  from  the  hearth.  These  comparisons 
are  exceedingly  expressive  where  the  actions  referred  to  are  of  constant  occur- 
rence, as  they  are  in  all  our  cities  to  this  present  day. 

The  only  building  about  Jaffa  that  has  the  slightest  claim  to  even  Saracenic 
beauty,  is  the  fountain  near  the  gate.  This  is  really  striking ;  and  ite  sur- 
rounding courts  furnish  admirable  specimens  of  Arab  countenances  and  cos- 
tumes for  the  pencil  of  the  artist  and  the  study  of  the  phrenologist.  I  rarely 
pass  out  of  the  city  without  turning  aside  there  to  taste  its  cool  water,  and 
amuse  myself  with  the  ever-shifting  scene. 

Did  you  not  also  notice  the  "void  space"  about  Jaffa's  only  gate,  and  the 
crowds  of  people  that  always  gather  there  in  the  afternoon  ?  I  have  seen  both 
the  governor  and  the  kady,  with  their  suites,  sitting  there,  decreeing  and 
executing  judgment  precisely  as  such  tilings  are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible.  As 
the  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  has  but  this  one  gate,  all  mast 
go  in  and  out  through  it,  and  hence  the  great  crowd  that  chokes  up  the  passage ; 
and  hence,  too,  it  happens  that  there  is  scarcely  an  allusion  in  the  Bible  to 
matters  transacted  in  "  the  gate,"  but  what  you  may  see  enacted  every  day 
about  this  one  of  Jaffa. 

April  13M.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  Jaffa,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  get  beyond 
this  sea  of  green  trees  into  open  plain.  How  many  hours'  ride  have  we  before 
us  to-day? 

That  depends  upon  the  rate  of  travel  It  is  about  three  hours  to  the  main 
source  of  the  'Aujeh  at  Er  lias,  nearly  the  same  distance  back  to  Lydd, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  hour  further  to  Ramlch,  where  we  arc  to  find 
our  tent. 

This  is  truly  a  magnificent  plain,  much  larger  than  those  of  Tyre,  Acre,  or 
even  Esdraelon. 

In  its  whole  extent  it  certainly  is  the  largest  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan, 
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for  it  includes  the  entire  territory  of  the  Philistines.  Far  from  heing  a  flat,  ohaptm 
dead  level,  it  is,  like  Esdraelon,  agreeably  varied  by  long  swells,  growing  into  *xxlv- 
sandy  ridges,  and  even  rocky  tells  and  hills,  which  afford  sightly  positions  for 
villages.  Of  these  there  are  more  than  in  other  plains,  more  populous  also, 
and  surrounded  often  by  olive  and  fruit  orchards,  which  impart  an  air  of 
cheerfulness  not  seen  elsewhere  in  Palestine.  Yonder,  on  the  plain  to  the 
south-east  of  us,  is  a  beautiful  mirage.  This  optical  illusion  is  often  so  per-  Minm«. 
feet,  that  even  the  experienced  traveller  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  is 
not  approaching  an  actual  lake  of  transparent  water.  Dr.  Wilson  tells  us  that 
the  name  for  mirage  in  Sanscrit  means  "the  thirst  of  the  antelope ;"  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  poetical  I  once  gave  chase  to  a  flock  of  gazelles  on  the 
plain  of  Tireh,  south-east  of  Aleppo.  The  day  was  intensely  hot,  and  the 
antelopes  made  direct  towards  a  vast  mirage,  which  covered  the  whole  eastern 
horizon.  To  me  they  seemed  to  be  literally  leaping  through  the  water,  and  I 
could  see  their  figures  below  the  surface,  and  reverted,  with  the  utmost  dis- 
tinctness. No  wonder  they  were  deceived,  for  even  their  pursuers  were  utterly 
confounded.  But  the  pursuit  of  the  mirage  is  like  chasing  the  rainbow,  which 
retreats  as  you  advance,  and  can  never  be  overtaken.  The  Arab  name  is  serab, 
and  it  is  doubtless  to  this  deceitful  phenomenon  that  Isaiah  refers,1  where  the 
promise  is  that  this  serai  shall  become  a  real  lake.  Our  translators  have 
missed  the  exact  meaning  of  this  most  emphatic  figure.  Serab  is  not  "parched 
ground,"  but  a  simmering,  tantalizing  phantom  of  a  lake.  Sale,  in  his  Koran, 
chapter  xxiv.,  translates  serab  by  vapour:  "The  works  of  unbelievers  are  like 
the  vapour  teral  in  a  plain,  which  the  thirsty  thinketh  to  be  water,  until, 
when  he  cometh  thereto,  he  findeth  it  nothing."  Mohammed  meant  the 
mirage,  and  he  gave  the  proper  name  for  it. 

The  peasants  of  Sharon  differ  strikingly  from  those  in  the  north.   All  these  Pedant* 
around  us  appear  to  me  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin.   Do  you  suppose  that  there  otstiKoa- 
is  sufficient  of  the  old  Philistine  blood  in  their  veins  to  account  for  their 
peculiar  physiognomy  ? 

There  is  enough  of  the  Egypto-African  about  them  to  explain  all  peculiari-  suppo*«i 
ties  of  colour,  contour,  and  character.  I  hold  that  the  Philistines  came  from  the  Jjjfjj,^ 
neighbouring  coast  of  Africa,  perhaps  from  Lower  Egypt,  though  Josephus  ,JnM> ' 
seems  to  place  Caphtor,  their  ancient  home,  higher  up  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
There  is  much  plausibility  in  the  theory  which  identifies  the  shepherd 
kingB,  who  conquered  Lower  Egypt  about  the  time  of  Abraham,  with  the 
Philistines.  They  may  have  been  a  great  roving  race  of  Bedawin  until  the 
time  of  that  conquest    By  remaining  masters  of  that  highly  enlightened 
I>eople  for  so  many  generations,  they  acquired  much  of  their  civilization ; 
and,  when  finally  expelled,  they  came  north  into  Palestine,  drove  the  original  in- 
habitants from  the  coast  and  the  great  plain  of  Sharon,  and  there  built  their 
cities,  carried  on  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  became  a  powerful  confeder- 
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part    acy,  quite  able  to  protect  themselves  from  their  neignnoura.   This  seems  to 
'"•     me  best  to  agree  with  the  various  notices  of  them  found  in  the  Bible,  in  the 
fragments  of  Manetho,  the  history  of  Josephus,  and  with  all  other  hints  which 
can  l>o  gathered  up  from  ancient  authors,  the  traditions  of  nations,  and  the 
architectural  indications  derived  from  the  monuments  which  still  exist  I  can- 
not think  that  the  Philistines  emigrated  originally  from  Crete,  or  from  Cappa- 
docia,  nor  even  from  Cyprus.  Such  theories  show  the  skill  and  learning  of  their 
inventors  more  than  they  illustrate  the  true  origin  of  nations.  Who  can  be- 
lieve that  these  islands  were  so  overstocked  with  inhabitants  at  that  very  early 
age  after  the  Deluge  as  to  require,  or  even  to  admit  such  an  emigration  ?  And 
if  they  had  been  forcibly  expelled  from  either  of  those  countries,  would  there 
not  have  been  some  tradition  of  such  a  great  fact  in  their  national  history  1 
To  which  of  the  tribes  did  this  part  of  the  plain  belong  ? 
Tribe*  of      The  border  over  against  Jaffa  was  assigned  to  Dan,  and  Ephraim  was  north 

Ephraiic.  °^  ^ne  *^uien  nave  ^)een  *Be  boundary  betwixt  them.  The  Jews  do 
not  seem  to  have  obtained  possession  of  this  neighbourhood,  at  least  not  until 
the  time  of  David.   There,  to  the  south  of  us,  on  the  road  from  Jaffa  to  Lyud, 

B«it  Do-  is  Beit  Dujan,  "  the  house  of  Dagon,"  which  was  probably  held  by  the  Philis- 

jan.        tines,  and  named  from  their  famous  god. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  certain  persons  from  Beirut  planted  along  this 
fertile  valley  of  the  'Aujeh  large  mulberry  orchards  which  are  succeeding  well, 

silk  gar.   and  the  cultivation  of  silk  is  extending  rapidly  to  many  other  parts  of  this  plain. 

den*.  The  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  this  valuable  crop  many  years  ago,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  failed.  The  fountains  here  at  the  lias  rise  low  in  the  earth, 
and  the  engineers  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  decided  that  the  water  could  not  be  car- 
ried to  Jaffa  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  irrigate  the  gardens ;  and  the  project 
was  therefore  abandoned.  If  it  could  be  achieved,  such  a  canal  would  relieve 
the  farmers  from  a  very  large  part  of  the  expense  of  cultivating  their  orch- 
ards, and  would  irrigate  them  much  more  thoroughly.  I  think  it  by  no  means 
fully  ascertained  that  the  water  could  not  be  elevated  at  this  great  source,  as 
it  is  at  Has  el  'Ain,  near  Tyre,  and  at  other  places,  by  budding  strong  cisterns. 
They  would,  of  course,  be  very  large  and  expensive  ;  but  then  the  supply  of 
water,  greater  than  even  that  near  Tyre,  would  be  invaluable,  and  convert  the 
whole  of  Sharon  into  a  paradise.   Let  us  ride  up  to  that  mosque,  and  take  a 

JiijuJieh—  bird's-eye  view  of  the  country.   About  an  hour  to  the  north  is  Jiljulieh,  pro- 

GU** '  bably  the  site  of  that  Gilgal  whose  king  is  called  "  king  of  the  nations  "  in  Joshua 
(xiL  23).  If  this  is  the  Gilgal  of  the  "  Onomasticon,"  there  seems  to  be  a  mistake 
of  south  for  north  in  that  invaluable  work,  because  Gilgal  is  placed  six  Roman 
miles  north  of  Antipatris,  whereas  it  is  that  much  south  of  it.  The  Utter 
place,  now  called  Kefr  Saba,  is  seen  beyond  it  on  the  edge  of  the  plain. 

It  is  useless  to  endeavour  to  remember  these  non-historic  names  which  our 
guide  is  rattling  off  at  such  a  rate,  so  we  will  turn  our  horses  southward,  and 
pursue  the  regular  old  Roman  road  toward  Lydd.  It  was  along  this  route, 
doubtless,  that  Paul  was  brought  by  the  soldiers  who  guarded  him  to 1 
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Here  we  have  the  village  Renthieh  before  ua,  and,  as  Dr.  Robinson  remarks,  chaptfk 
it  is  sufficiently  like  Arimathea  to  be  assumed  as  the  site  of  that  place  :  and.  xxxiv. 
from  what  Jerome  says,  it  seems  to  me  quite  probable  that  this  was  really  the  Renulich 
city  of  that "  honourable  counsellor,  which  also  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  God,"  —  Arim*- 
who  "  went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate,  and  craved  the  body  of  Jesus."  1  ' 

The  map  of  Dr.  Robinson  has  some  mistakes  in  this  region,  which  deserve 
to  be  corrected.*  The  situation  of  Lydd  is  correctly  laid  down  with  respect 
to  Jaffa  and  Ramleh,  but  Kubab  is  where  Beit  Dujan  should  be,  and  Safuri- 
yeh  is  too  near  Lydd.  Kubab  is  between  Ramleh  and  Latron  ;  Amwas  (Em- 
maus,  Nicopolis)  is  half  an  hour  north,  not  south  of  Latron.  On  the  north  of 
Beit  Dujan  is  a  village  called  Yafa ;  and  south  of  Safuriych,  a  little  off  the 
road  to  Ramleh,  is  Sarafend,  the  third  of  the  name  between  this  and  Sidon. 
We  are  now  approaching  the  orchards  of  Lydd,  that  village  where  Peter  was  Oreh.ni* 
when  summoned  to  Jaffa  on  account  of  the  death  of  Dorcas.  Its  greatest  of  **d± 
celcbrity,  however,  is  derived  from  St  George,  who  is  said  to  have  been  both  church  of 
born  and  buried  there.  Dr.  Robinson  has  given  an  excellent  description  rf  sl  George, 
the  church  as  its  ruins  now  are,  and  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  long  and  somewhat 
eventful  history  of  the  city.  No  one  will  examine  the  remains  of  the  church 
without  being  impressed  with  a  certain  air  of  grandeur  which  it  wears.  The 
arch  of  the  south  aisle  is  particularly  fine  and  striking.  The  edifice  is  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  village,  and  it  seems  always  to  have  been  outside  the 
ancient  city,  or  on  its  wall  It  was  a  little  more  than  seventy  feet  wide,  and  one 
hundred  long,  though  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  exact  length  on  account  of  a 
mosque  which  is  built  on  the  corner  of  it.  The  material  is  a  pale  yellow  rock, 
cut  from  quarries  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  It  takes  a  good  polish,  and  is 
very  hard  and  durable. 

Lydd  is  a  flourishing  village  of  some  two  thousand  inhabitants,  embosomed 
in  noble  orchards  of  olive,  fig,  pomegranate,  mulberry,  sycamore,  and  other 
trees,  and  surrounded  every  way  by  a  very  fertile  neighbourhood.  The  inha- 
bitants are  evidently  industrious  and  thriving,  and  the  whole  country  between 
tli is  and  Ramleh  is  fast  being  filled  up  with  their  flourishing  orchards.  Rarely  rro- 
have  I  beheld  a  rural  scene  more  delightful  than  this  presented  in  early  har-  •PcrJ|J- 
vest,  when  I  rode  from  Ramleh  hither  through  the  fields  on  the  east  of  the 
common  path.  A  thousand  reapers,  gleaners,  and  carriers  were  abroad  and 
busy  when  the  morning  sun  shot  his  first  rays  down  through  the  olive  trees 
upon  the  animated  groups.  The  wheat  and  barley  grow  among  the  olive-trees, 
which  half  bid,  half  revealed  the  merry  harvesters — men,  women,  and  children 
— the  first  reaping,  the  second  gleaning  and  guiding  the  loaded  camels,  and 
the  children  at  play,  or  watching  the  flocks  and  herds,  which  were  allowed  to 
follow  the  gleaners.  But  no  description  can  reproduce  such  a  tableau.  It 
must  be  seen,  heard,  and  enjoyed  to  be  appreciated. 


•  Mark  xr.  43. 

*  [Some  of  thc*e  hare  been  corrected  iu  the  second  edition  of  Kotunson.-  Lo.A 
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fart      Lydd,  like  most  other  towns  in  this  country,  has  seen  better  days,  and  that, 
"'•     too,  in  times  not  very  remote.  There  are  remains  of  large  and  well-constructed 
Aadent    buildings  mingled  with  the  modern  huts,  and  several  extensive  soap  factories 
trade.      are  now  also  deserted  and  falling  to  decay.   These  times  of  recent  prosperity 
were  probably  when  Jaffa  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  pirates  ;  for  in 
those  days  the  trade  of  Syria  and  Palestine  was  carried  on  over  land.  Large 
caravans  came  from  Aleppo  through  the  Buk'ah,  and  down  Wady  et  Teim  to 
Khan  Minieh ;  from  Bagdad  and  Damascus  across  the  Jaulan,  by  Jisr  Benat 
Yacobe,  to  the  same  place ;  and  from  the  Hauran  by  Beisan  and  Zer'in.  All 
these  lines,  meeting  near  Lejjun,  passed  down  by  Antipatris  to  this  place,  and 
thence,  by  Ramleh  and  Gaza,  to  Egypt  That  was  the  time  when  the  long 
lines  of  khans,  caravanserais,  and  castles  were  needed  and  maintained. 
But  no  sooner  did  the  sea,  freed  from  pirates,  offer  a  cheaper  conveyance, 
than  this  entire  system  was  abandoned.   Commerce  sought  the  nearest  ports 
along  the  coast,  and  was  thence  shipped  to  its  destination.    Hence  all  these 
khans  have  gone  to  ruin,  and  those  great  highways  are  deserted.   Many  other 
towns  besides  Lydd  and  Ramleh  have  lost  by  this  change  of  route,  and  the 
cities  on  the  coast  have  gained  in  equal  if  not  greater  proportion. 
Historical     Let  us  ride  through  the  village,  to  get  a  better  idea  of  a  place  which  has 
interest,    fig^^  go  largely  in  Jewish,  Macedonian,  Roman,  Saracenic,  Frank,  Arab,  and 
Turkish  dynasties.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  to  the  present  hour 
it  has  been  frequented  by  pilgrims,  and  during  the  Crusades  it  was  specially 
honoured  on  account  of  St.  George. 
Women       This  little  circuit  has  afforded  mo  a  beautiful  illustration  of  Scripture.  Two 
nt  theng  women  0X6  8itting  before  the  door  of  their  house,  upon  a  large  piece  of  sack- 
miu.       cloth,  grinding  on  a  hand-mill.   I  heard  the  ring  of  this  apparatus  some  time 
before  I  saw  it,  and  I  now  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  preacher  when  he 
says,  "The  sound  of  the  grinding  is  low,  because  the  grinders  are  few." 1 
Jeremiah  also  saddens  his  picture  of  Israel's  desolation  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  by 
adding  that  the  sound  of  the  mill-stones  should  cease.2  And  upon  Babylon, 
whose  king  thus  stilled  the  voice  of  the  grinding  in  Jerusalem,  John,  with 
apocalyptic  thunders,  denounces  the  like  desolation :  "  The  sound  of  a  mill- 
stone shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee."8 

From  this  on  southward  through  Philistia  there  are  no  mill-streams,  and  we 
shall  not  cease  to  hear  the  hum  of  the  hand-mill  at  every  village  and  Arab  camp 
morning  and  evening,  and  often  deep  into  the  night  I  like  it,  and  go  to 
Mode  of  sleep  on  it  as  a  child  to  its  mother's  lullaby.  It  is  suggestive  of  hot  bread  and 
working.  ft  warra  welcome  when  hungry  and  weary.  You  observe  that  two  women  sit  at 
the  mill  facing  each  other ;  both  have  hold  of  the  handle  by  which  the  upper  is 
turned  round  on  the  "  nether"  mill-stone.  The  one  whose  right  hand  is  dis- 
engaged throws  in  the  grain  as  occasion  requires  through  the  hole  in  the  upper 
stone,  which  is  called  the  rckkah  (rider)  in  Arabic,  as  it  was  long  ago  in 


>  tcclc*.  iiL  4. 


•  Jer.  ixr.  10. 


»  JUt  xriii.  21. 
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Hebrew.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  one  pushes  it  half  round,  and  then  the  ohaitkr 
other  seizes  the  handle.  This  would  be  slow  woik,  and  would  give  a  spasmodic  **XIV- 


woxm  ORixnivo  at  l  mill 


motion  to  the  stone.  Both  retain  their  hold,  and  pull  to,  or  push  from,  an 
men  do  with  the  whip  or  cross-cut  saw.  The  proverb  of  our  Saviour1  is  true 
to  life,  for  women  only  grind.  I  cannot  recall  an  instance  in  which  men  were 
at  the  mill.  It  is  tedious,  fatiguing  work,  and  slaves,  or  lowest  servants,  are 
set  at  it2  From  the  king  to  the  maid-servant  behind  the  mill,  therefore, 
embraced  all,  from  the  very  highest  to  the  very  lowest  inhabitants  of  Egypt.3 
This  grinding  at  the  mill  was  often  imposed  upon  captives  taken  in  war. 
Thus  Samson  was  abused  by  the  Philistines,4  and,  with  Milton  for  his  poet, 
bitterly  laments  his  cruel  lot : — 

"To  prlnd  In  brazen  fcttcm,  under  task, 
Eyelcaa,  in  Gaza,  at  the  mill  with  olavra." 


'  MatL  xxlT.  41.  «  Isjl  xlriL  2.  '  Exod.  xl.  5. 

34 


4  Judges  xvL  21. 
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part      What  is  the  foundation  for  the  comparison,  "Ilard  as  the  neOier  niill- 
stone  ?" 1   Is  the  lower  harder  than  the  upper  ? 
"Nether"     Not  always.   They  arc  often  both  of  the  same  porous  lava,  brought  from  the 
millstone.  Hauran  ;  but  I  have  seen  the  nether  made  of  a  compact  sandstone,  and  quite 
thick,  while  the  upper  was  of  this  lava, — probably  because,  from  its  lightness,  it 
is  the  more  easily  driven  round  with  the  hand. 

What  tree  is  this  mingled  with  the  olive  and  the  almond,  and  loaded  with  a 
pale  green  berry  ? 

r>«ma»ciw  That  is  the  tAt  shami/— the  Damascus  mulberry.  It  is  grown  for  its  fruit, 
mulberry.  not  for  tnc  sjik_worm#  this  way  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  you  will  find 
these  trees  bending  under  a  load  of  terries  so  exactly  resembling  our  largest 
blackl>erries  in  America  that  you  cannot  distinguish  them  from  each  other. 
There  are  more  of  these  Damascus  midberry-trees  here  than  all  I  have  seen 
elsewhere  in  my  life,  and  they  yield  their  glossy  black  fruit  more  abundantly 
than  in  other  places.  It  has  a  sharper  acid  than  that  of  the  ripe  blackberry, 
and  when  eaten  in  larze  quantities  is  unhealthy.  It  is  one  of  those  fruits,  now 
found  all  over  Palestine,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  prickly  pear,  which  flourishes  in  such  impenetrable 
thickets  around  these  villages. 

Let  us  incline  a  little  to  the  right,  pass  round  to  the  west  of  Ramleh,  ami 
examine  that  tower  which  overlooks  the  whole  country.  Here  we  cross  the 
road  from  Jaffa,  and  you  observe  this  large  open  cistern  in  ruins  to  the  south 
of  it  There  arc  many  vaulted  cisterns  between  this  and  the  tower,  and  other 
indications  that  this  vicinity  was  once  either  the  seat  of  Ramleh  itself,  or  of 
some  more  ancient  town.  These  cisterns  may  be  almost  of  any  age,  and  a  city 
at  this  place  wotdd  have  them,  of  course.  In  Mohammedan  times  we  can  find 
an  adequate  cause  for  them  in  the  fact  that  there  were  here  large  khan*  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  trading  caravans  which  passed  this  way  into 
Egypt. 

Ramleh.  This  noble  tower  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  minaret,  but  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture differs  from  that  of  any  minaret  known  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Moslems,  at  least  so  far  as  I  have  seen.  There  are  a  few  minarets  in  some  of 
the  cities  of  Syria  which  resemble  this,  but  they  are  in  every  case  attached  to 
mosques  which  were  originally  Christian  churches.  In  my  opinion  this  tower 
is  one  of  them,  and  was  the  campanile  of  a  magnificent  church.  Of  its  sge  I 
know  nothing.  That  there  is  an  Arabic  inscription  over  the  entrance  to  the 
interior  stairway,  bearing  date  A.H.  710,  A.D.  1310,  establishes  only  the  fact 
that  this  record  was  placed  there  at  that  date,  for  Mohammedan  rulers  often 
insert  slabs  with  pompous  inscriptions  over  entrances  to  buildings  which  the? 
did  not  erect  There  are  scores  of  such  vaunting  records  on  castles,  temples, 
and  churches  which  are  much  older  than  the  era  of  Mohammed  The  nature 
of  those  ancient  buildings  renders  this  matter  quite  easy,  and  the  architects 


«  Job  xlL  J4. 
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of  this  country  are  so  skilled  in  these  insertions  that  the  forgery  cannot  readily  oitattw 
be  detected.   I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  ascribe  an  early  date  to  the  cisterns  XXXIV* 
found  all  through  the  olive  orchards  hereabout,  and  the  same  to  the  tower  Remain* 
itself.   That  the  Moslems  did  destroy  Christian  churches  at  Ramleh  is  certain,  °* 
and  in  doing  this  it  would  be  quite  natural  to  leave  the  tower  standing,  to 
serve  as  a  minaret  to  mosques,  which,  after  their  usual  custom,  they  erected 
at  or  near  the  same  site.   These  mosques,  being  less  substantial,  subsequently 
fell  into  decay,  or  were  thrown  down  by  earthquakes  or  by  the  Crusaders. 
The  confused  tradition  of  such  events,  mingled  up  with  fables  of  various  ages, 
have,  therefore,  as  I  supi>ose,  a  foundation  in  fact.   Dr.  Robinson  has  a  long 
and  learned  epitome  of  these  historical  and  traditionary  notices,  and,  though 
we  may  not  always  fully  sympathize  with  him  in  his  depreciation  of  ecclesias- 
tical tradition,  nor  feel  anxious  to  strip  all  these  cherished  sites  of  their  sacred 
associations,  yet  we  can  never  fail  to  be  instructed  by  his  learned  researches. 

These  vaults  beneath  the  area  enclosed  by  the  ancient  buildings  are  in  them-  Andent 
selves,  and  apart  from  all  historical  questions,  very  remarkable.  The  one 
under  the  south  side  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  forty  wide,  and 
twenty-five  deep.  The  roof  is  sustained  in  the  centre  by  a  row  of  nine  square 
columns.  The  cistern  on  the  west  end  is  nearly  seventy-five  feet  nquart  and 
twenty  deep,  and  the  roof  is  supported  by  a  double  row  of  columns.  The  third 
is  parallel  to  the  firtt,  which  it  also  resembles  in  its  details.  Besides  these, 
there  are  smaller  vaults  and  cisterns,  so  perfect,  even  yet,  as  to  hold  water. 
The  great  vaults,  well  plastered  with  hard  stucco,  are  dry,  lighted  from  above, 
and  may  have  been  used  as  store-houses  for  the  caravans ;  but  if  so,  the  case 
is  unique,  for  there  is  no  other  example  of  the  kind  in  Syria,  and  no  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  resort  should  have  been  had  to  such  expensive  subter- 
raneous magazines  in  Ramleh  alone.  In  all  other  khans  the  magazines  were 
built  round  the  hollow  square  enclosed  by  the  exterior  walls,  nor  can  I  believe 
that  the  Moslems  constructed  these  vast  vaults  for  that  purpose.  Probably 
they  were  connected  with  the  more  ancient  cathedral  or  convent,  or  both 
united,  of  which  they  and  the  tower  are  the  only  remaining  monuments.  But 
enough  of  this  antiquarian  discussion.  Here  lies  a  heavy  marble  slab,  or, 
rather,  square  column,  written  over  from  end  to  end  with  an  Arabic  inscription 
which  refers  to  the  erection  of  mosques  on  this  spot  subsequent  to  the  times 
of  the  Crusades. 

Let  us  now  enter  and  ascend  this  campanile  by  its  winding  stairs  of  one  Campan. 
hundred  and  twenty-six  steps.  The  entire  height  cannot  be  much  less  than  u* 
one  hundred  feet.  Twenty-three  years  ago,  after  this  tower  had  been  rudely 
shaken  by  an  earthquake,  which  cracked  nearly  all  the  houses  in  Ramleh,  and 
threw  down  many,  I  ascended  to  see  if  it  had  been  injured  ;  but  it  stood  pre- 
cisely as  before,  not  a  rent  or  crack  from  bottom  to  top,  and  thus  it  has  stood 
a  hundred  earthquakes  uninjured.  It  is  twenty-five  feet  square  at  the  base, 
and  diminishes  by  graceful  offsets,  dividing  it  into  different  storeys,  with  various-- 
shaped  windows  and  architectural  embellishments.   The  summit  has  been 
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part    accommodated  with  a  round  tower  and  balcony,  to  fit  it  for  the  muezzin  of  the 
l_     mosque ;  but  this  is  obviously  an  anomalous  addition  to  the  original  structure, 
and  most  of  it  has  been  shaken  down  by  those  earthquakes  which  have  had 
no  effect  on  the  body  of  the  tower. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of,  the  whole  of  this  country  was  in  revolt  against 
Ibrahim  Pasha  and  Mohammed  Aly  of  Egypt.  I  was  shut  up  in  Ramleh  for 
many  anxious  days,  and  often  came  to  this  lofty  look-out  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  opposing  forces  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  my  family  was  in  Jerusalem 
— the  only  Franks  there,  with  one  exception — and  the  city  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  rebels.  After  returning  from  one  of  these  sad  and  solitary  watchings,  I 
view  from  wrote  in  my  journal  as  follows :  "  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  tower  is  inex- 
pressibly grand.  The  whole  plain  of  Sharon,  from  the  mountains  of  Judea 
and  Samaria  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  foot  of  Carmcl  to  the  sandy  deserts  of 
lies  spread  out  like  an  illuminated  map.  Beautiful  as  vast,  ami 
as  beautiful,  the  eye  is  fascinated,  the  imagination  enchanted, 
especially  when  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  light  up  the  white  villages 
which  sit  or  hang  upon  the  many-shaped  declivities  of  the  mountains.  Then 
the  lengthening  shadows  retreat  over  the  plain  and  ascend  the  hill  sides, 
while  all  below  fades  out  of  view  under  the  misty  and  mellow  haze  of  summer's 
twilight  The  weary  reapers  return  from  their  toil,  the  flocks  come  frisking 
to  their  folds,  and  the  solemn  hush  of  Nature  shutting  up  her  manifold  works 
and  retiring  to  rest,  all  conspire  to  soothe  the  troubled  heart  into  sympathetic 
repose.  At  such  an  hour  I  saw  it  once  and  again,  and  often  lingered  until  the 
stars  looked  out  from  the  deep  sky,  and  the  breezes  of  evening  shed  soft  dews 
on  the  feverish  land.  What  a  paradise  was  here  when  Solomon  reigned  in 
Jerusalem,  and  sang  of  the  '  rose  of  Sharon !'  Better  still  will  it  be  when 
He  that  is  greater  than  Solomon  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  David  his  father ; 
for  '  in  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flourish,  and  abundance  of  peace  so  long  as 
the  moon  endureth.  The  mountains  shall  bring  peace  to  the  people,  and  the 
little  hills,  by  righteousness.'1 

" '  Fly  twiner  round,  ye  wheel*  of  time, 
And  bring  the  promised  day.' " 

Lovely  Sharon,  good-night !  our  tent  awaits  us  at  the  Birkeh  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  village. 

i«  Ramieh    Is  there  reason  to  believe  that  Ramleh  is  the  Arimathea  of  Joseph  ? 

Some  understand  Jerome  to  mean  this  place  when  he  speaks  of  Arimathea 
as  being  near  to  Diospolis— that  is  Lydd ;  but  he  may  have  had  in  mind 
Kenthieh,  on  the  north  of  Lydd.  The  tradition  which  connects  Joseph  with 
this  place,  however,  is  quite  ancient,  confused,  and  doubtful,  though  it  may  l*e. 
Dr.  Robinson  discusses  the  question  with  his  usual  learning ;  and  with  his 
usual  distrust  of  tradition  he  settles  it  against  Ramleh.  There  is  too  little 
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rescnil>lance  between  the  nanics  of  Ramleh — sand — and  Arirnathea,  derived  chaptki 
from  a  root  which  means  high,  and  is  applied  to  towns  on  elevated  sites,  to  xxxv* 
build  anything  upon  the  mere  name ;  but  those  who  have  faith  in  ecclesiastical 
tradition  will  scarcely  give  up  Ramleh  on  this  account  The  assertion  of  Abu 
el  Fida,  that  Ramleh  as  it  now  is  was  built  after  Mohammed,  scarcely  touches 
the  question,  for  the  Mohammedans  rarely  built  entirely  de  novo,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  they  did  not  here.  The  old  city  might  have  been  called  Ramathaim ; 
and  the  form  of  the  word,  not  being  according  to  Arab  taste  and  idiom,  was 
changed  to  Ramleh  for  their  new  town.  I  am  unable  to  decide  the  question, 
because  I  cannot  be  certain  that  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  do  not  si»eak  of 
this  as  the  Arimathea  of  Joseph.  They  must  have  had  better  opportunities 
for  correct  information  than  we  can  procure,  and  if  they  locate  it  here  I  shall 
not  dispute  their  decision. 

Ramleh  is  a  larger  town  than  Lydd,  and  has  now  about  three  thousand  five  its  size, 
hundred  inhabitants,  a  greater  proportion  of  whom  are  Christians  than  in  any 
other  place  on  this  plain.  There  are  many  good  houses,  several  churches  and 
convents  for  pilgrims,  and  some  large  well-built  soap  factories.  An  immense 
old  church,  once  dedicated  to  St.  John,  is  now  the  chief  mosque  of  the  place. 
It  always  nils  me  with  indignation  to  see  these  ancient  edifices  thus  perverted, 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  an  act  of  real  justice  if  the  Christian  nations  would 
compel  the  restitution  of  this,  and  all  others  like  it,  to  the  native  Christians. 
Most  of  the  European  nations  have  consular  agents  here,  and  there  is  more 
wealth  and  a  greater  approximation  to  the  style  and  manners  of  a  city  than 
in  other  towns  of  the  same  size  in  Palestine.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  con- 
stant intercourse  with  pilgrims  and  European  travellers. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


RAMLEH   TO  ASHDOD. 


Soap  manufacture 

Neby  Dany&l. 
Beit  Ur  (Beth-horon). 
Biblical  altca. 
Kuryet  cl  'Alnuh. 
M(xlln—  Latron. 


Wady  Surar. 
G;ira— Ethiopian 
The  rirocco. 
Yebna— Threshing. 
Uadftd— Anhdod. 
Fog— "cloudy  dew. 


April  14th. 

A  ramble  through  the  streets  this  morning  has  not  increased  my  respect  for 
Ramleh.  I  got  bewildered  among  narrow  crooked  lanes  which  lead  nowhere 
in  i>articular ;  and  with  dogs,  hairless  and  scabby,  had  a  regular  battle,  until 
a  oue-eyed  man  kindly  drove  them  away,  and  guided  me  out  of  the  perplexing 
labyrinth.  Are  these  large  mounds  of  grey  rubbish  the  ashes  of  soap  factories  ?  f 
They  are,  and  they  speak  of  an  extensive  business  continued  through  many  torte* 
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fart    centuries.   You  will  sec  similar  heaps  at  Gaaa,  Jerusalem,  and  man j  other 
places,  but  by  far  the  largest  are  at  Edlip;  and  there,  too,  are  the  most 
extensive  olive  orchards  in  the  country.   I  cannot  account  for  these  immense 
hills  of  ashes,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  kuly  (alkali)  used  in  the 
Soap.       manufacture  of  soap  has  been  very  impure,  leaving  a  large  residuum  to  be  cast 
out  upon  these  heaps. 
From  whence  is  this  htly,  and  by  what  process  is  it  manufactured  ? 
In  Syria  it  is  obtained  mostly  from  the  Arabs  of  the  frontier  deserts,  where 
it  is  made  by  burning  the  ylassicort  and  other  saliferous  plants  that  grow  on 
those  arid  plains.  The  IMy  resembles  in  appearance  cakes  of  coarse  salt,  ami 
it  is  generally  adulterated  with  sand,  earth,  and  ashes,  which  make  the 
residuum  very  large,  and  from  it  these  vast  tdU  of  rubbish  gradually  accumulate 
around  the  places  where  soap  is  manufactured.   The  growth  of  these  mounds, 
however,  is  so  slow  that  it  must  have  taken  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of 
years  for  those  at  Edlip  to  reach  their  present  enormous  size.   The  mineral 
alkali  called  natron,  found  in  Egypt,  and  employed  from  remotest  antiquity  for 
various  purposes  besides  making  soap,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus  and  other 
old  authors,  is  not  used  in  this  country. 
Scriptural     Both  kinds  of  alkali  are  mentioned,  I  suppose,  in  the  Bible.   Jeremiah  says 
allusion..  of  the  dcgenerftte  Jewg  of  his  day>  a  Though  thou  wash  thee  with  nitre,  and 

take  thee  much  soap,  yet  thine  iniquity  is  marked  before  me,  saith  the  Lord 
God "  1  This  borith,  here  translated  soap,  was  doubtless  some  cleansing 
preparation  of  vegetable  alkali,  and  the  nitre  was  the  mineral  natron  of 
Egypt  Malachi  also  speaks  of  "  fullers'  soap,"  2  where  the  same  word  borith 
is  used.  8olomon  was  acquainted  with  the  natron  of  Egypt,  and  also  with 
the  fact  that  it  effervesced  violently  when  brought  into  contact  with  vinegar  ; 
and  he  says  that  this  is  like  singing  songs  to  a  heavy  heart  ;8— that  is,  it 
tlirows  the  heavy  heart  into  a  sour,  angry  fermentation,  as  when  natron  is 
cast  into  a  pot  of  vinegar. 
Roup  In  one  respect,  at  least,  these  ashes  are  very  mischievous.  They  not  only 
uhc*  add  to  the  heat  of  summer,  which  renders  Ramleh  almost  uninhabitable,  but 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  slightest  wind  the  air  is  filled  with  a  fine  pungent 
dust,  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  eyes.  I  once  walked  the  streets  counting 
all  that  were  either  blind  or  had  defective  eyes,  and  they  amounted  to  about  one- 
half  of  the  malt  population.  The  women  I  could  not  count,  for  they  are  more 
rigidly  veiled  in  Kamleh  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  country.  I  never  &i* 
the  faces  of  those  in  whose  house  I  resided  for  a  month.  Whenever  I  had 
occasion  to  go  out  or  come  in,  a  servant,  or  one  of  the  sons,  always  preceded 
me,  calling  out,  "  Ft  tartHJc  !  et  tari&c  /—the  tcay  I  the  way  /"  when  the  women 
fled  and  concealed  themselves  in  their  own  apartments.  But  we  must  leave 
Kamleh,  and  I  fear  we  shall  encounter  a  sirocco  to-day,  for  there  arc  premoni- 
tory puffs  of  hot  air  which  rarely  deceive, 
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The  muleteers  will  go  directly  to  Ashdod,  while  we  make  a  detour,  to  gain  chapteb 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  plain,  and  also  to  visit  Janinia,  which  lies  to  the  aaxv- 
west  of  the  regular  road  from  Ramleh.   We  will  ride  through  these  olive  tn 
orchards  to  an  elevated  point  in  the  ridge,  which  commands  a  prospect  of  great  Ashdod. 
rural  beauty  and  rich  historic  interest.    On  the  east  you  can  trace  the  road 
from  Lydd  to  Jerusalem,  far  up  the  mountain  toward  Beth-horon ;  and  to  the 
south-east  the  path  that  goes  by  Emmaus  quite  to  Latron,  at  the  entrance 
into  Wady  'Aly.  As  we  do  not  take  either  of  these  roads  to  the  Holy  City, 
this  is  the  spot  from  which  to  point  out  to  you  what  there  is  to  be  seen  along 
them.   I  have  been  over  them  so  often  that  every  salient  rock  and  stunted 
bush  is  perfectly  familiar  to  me.  From  Lydd  the  path  leads  down  into  a 
wady,  which  it  partly  follows  for  three  miles,  to  a  place  called  Jimzu,— no  doubt  Jimxo, 
the  Gimzo  reconquered  by  the  Philistines,  with  other  cities  in  the  low  country, 
in  the  days  of  Ahaz.1  Neby  Danyal— Prophet  Daniel— is  some  two  miles  in  Ncby 
this  direction ;  and  on  the  north  of  Jimzu  is  a  large  tell  covered  with  rubbish,  Dal,y4L 
and  now  named  Daheriyeh  or  Duheiry.   The  road  keeps  up  a  valley  north  of 
Jimzu,  which  I  heard  called  Wady  Zicherfyeh— Zechariah ;  and  in  it  are 
some  remarkable  caverns  and  old  foundations,  marking  an  ancient  site, 
which  also  bears  the  name  of  this  prophet  The  extensive  quarries  along  this 
wady  were  probably  made  by  the  builders  of  Lydd  and  Ramleh.   Bufiliya  lies 
over  the  ridge  to  the  south,  in  a  wady  called  Suleiman,  along  which  there  is  a 
road  leading  to  Jib.   Above  Zicherfyeh  is  Shilta,  a  ruin  on  the  left ;  and  east 
of  it  another  called  K&rakur.   Half  an  hour  further  is  an  extensive  site  called 
Keferrut, — possibly  the  Chephirah  of  the  Gibeonites  who  deceived  Joshua.8 
There  is  a  willy  there  called  Khuriyeh.   Suffah  is  a  village  one  mile  south-east 
of  Keferrut,  and  in  about  an  hour  more  Beit  Ur  et  Tahta,  a  site  manifestly  Beit  Ur 
ancient,  and  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  lower  Beth-horon,  so  often  (tort"- 

hnrntiY- 

mentioned  in  the  Bible.  I  have  always  found  the  Moslems  there  particularly 
austere  and  uncivil  It  is  just  an  hour  from  this  to  the  upper  Beit  Ur — heavy 
climbing  over  an  extremely  rough  road.  This  place  we  shall  visit  from  Jerusalem, 
and  may  now  return  by  a  track  leading  south-west  into  a  broad  wady  called 
Merj  Ibn  Onieir,  on  the  south  side  of  which  is  situated  Yalo,  the  modern 
representative  of  that  Ajalon  over  which  Joshua  commanded  the  moon  to 
stand  still  on  that  memorable  day  when  his  victorious  army  pursued  the 
routed  host  of  the  five  kings.  They  evidently  fled  from  Gibeon  down  by  the 
upper  Beth-horon  to  the  lower,  and  then  southward  into  this  Merj  Ibn  Omeir. 
All  these  places  are  still  found,  and  in  exact  agreement  with  the  account  of 
that  great  victory  recorded  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Joshua.  The  water  from 
this  Merj,  when  it  flows  at  all,  runs  down  a  narrow  channel,  passes  off  to  the 
nortA-west  along  Wady  Atallah,  east  of  Lydd,  and  thence  across  the  great 
plain  to  the  'Aujeh.  Wady  'Aly  bends  round  Latron,  and  then  nortfncard 
below  Kebab  to  the  same  valley  east  of  Lydd,  and  not  south- urst  toward 
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part    Ekron,  as  in  most  maps  of  this  region,  in  which,  also,  Am  was  is  placed  south 
utm     of  Latron,  whereas  its  true  position  is  north. 
Biblical       What  a  nest  of  Biblical  sites  are  in  view !  but  that  which  interests  me  most 
•ties.       ^  Arawas.   Do  you  suppose  it  is  the  site  of  the  Emmaus  toward  which  the 
EwwauT?  two  disciples  were  pursuing  their  sad  walk  when  the  risen  Saviour  joined 
them,  and  in  which  he  was  made  known  to  them  by  the  breaking  of  bread  1 

So  thought  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  but  there  are  almost  insurmountable 
objections  against  it.  Luke  says  it  was  threescore  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,1 
and  this  site  is  twice  that  distance  as  the  crow  flies.  Besides,  if  we  were  at 
liberty  to  correct  the  text,  as  has  been  suggested,  and  make  it  read  one 
hundred  and  sixty  furlongs  instead  of  sixty,  that  might  bring  you  to  Amwas ; 
but  how  were  the  disciples  to  get  back  to  Jerusalem  that  same  nighty  before 
the  people  had  retired  to  deep,  as  we  are  told  expressly  that  they  did?1 
"  The  day  was  far  spent "  when  the  three  reached  Emmaus.  They  had  their 
meal  to  get  ready,  and  it  was  certainly  evening  when  they  sat  down  to  meat 
They  could  not,  therefore,  have  started  back  before  dark,  and  it  is  six  hours' 
hard  walking  over  rough  mountains  from  this  Emmaus  to  Jerusalem.  If  this 
liad  been  the  place,  they  could  not  have  reached  home  until  after  midnight 
This  is  certainly  possible,  but  not  probable,  and  therefore  I  cannot  believe  that 
we  have  before  us  the  scene  of  that  interesting  conversation  and  miracle 
recorded  in  the  24th  chapter  of  Luke.  This  is  yet  to  be  found  somewhere 
much  nearer  the  Holy  City;  and  Josephus  states3  that  Caesar,  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  gave  Emmaus,  a  village  sixty  furlongs  from  the  city, 
to  eight  hundred  of  his  soldiers,  whom  he  had  dismissed  from  his  army.  This 
I  believe  to  be  identical  with  the  Emmaus  of  Luke. 
Kuryet  I  regard  with  respect  the  tradition  that  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  is  Kuryet  el 
ei  'Ainub.  '  Ajnubf  which  Dr.  Robinson  identifies  with  Kirjath-jearim.  It  is  the  right 
distance  from  Jerusalem,  and  it  would  be  a  very  appropriate  situation  to  plant 
a  colony  of  disbanded  troops,  for  they  would  command  the  road  from  the  sea- 
Iward  to  Jerusalem.  The  two  things  do  not  clash,  for  Kuryet  el  'Ainub  may 
be  both  Kirjath-jearim  and  Emmaus ;  and  it  renders  the  place  more  interesting 
to  find  it  not  only  the  resting-place  of  the  ark,  but,,  long  after,  of  Him  who 
was  infinitely  greater  than  the  ark. 

But,  though  this  is  not  the  Emmaus  of  Luke,  it  early  became  celebrated, 
and  there  are  still  the  remains  of  a  church  there,  and  other  indications  of 
NicopoUa.  antiquity.  It  was  called  Nicopolis  by  Julius  Africanus,  who  caused  it  to  be 
rebuilt  early  in  the  third  centiuy ;  and  under  this  name  it  is  often  mentioned 
by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  other  early  writers.  It  also  figures  largely  in  the 
Crusades,  as  does  also  Beit  Nuba,  that  village  a  short  distance  north  of  it, 
which  marks  the  end  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted's  wild  career  in  this  country. 
He  loitered  weeks  there,  and  then  returned  crest-fallen  to  Ramleh.  There 
arc  fine  fountains  below  Emmaus,  which  Pliny  mentions  ;4  and  good  water  in 
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this  neighbourhood  is  most  acceptable  even  in  spring,  as  the  pilgrims  have  chaptes 
abundant  reason  to  remember,  for  the  road  is  lined  with  boys  and  girls  with  *x*v- 
jars  of  it,  which  they  sell  at  exorbitant  prices. 

Where  is  Modin,  so  celebrated  in  the  Maccabees  and  in  Josephus?  Modin. 

The  site  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  but  I  suspect  that  it  is  identical  with 
Latron,  seated  about  two  miles  south  of  Am  was,  upon  a  high  hill  directly  in  Latron. 
front  of  the  entrance  into  Wady  'Aly.  This  site  seems  best  to  agree  with  all 
the  notices  of  Modin  which  we  have  ;  and  the  pyramids,  built  there  by  the 
Maccabean  family,  could  well  be  seen  from  the  sea,  as  they  are  Raid  to  have 
been ;  and  the  large  ruins  now  covering  the  hill  at  Latron  require  something 
of  the  kind  to  account  for  them.  It  was  a  strong  castle,  and  an  important 
station  during  the  Crusades,  for  which  its  position  Is  admirably  adapted,  for 
it  completely  commands  the  entrance  into  Wady  'Aly,  up  which  is  the  ordinary 
road  to  Jerusalem.  The  monks  say  that  this  Latron  was  the  city  of  the 
penitent  thief,  whom  they  call  Disma,  and  who,  according  to  their  legends, 
used  to  rob  pilgrims  and  travellers  in  Wady  'Aly.  Hence  the  name  of  the 
place,  Latron  or  Ladrone,— robber. 

Wady  'Aly  is  the  easiest  route  to  Jerusalem,  but  there  is  neither  water  nor  wady 
any  monument  of  antiquity  in  it  except  the  tomb  of  the  Imam  'Aly,  below  *A1y- 
Saris,  from  which  the  valley  takes  its  name.   After  gaming  the  top  of  the 
mountain— three  good  hours  from  Latron— you  descend  to  Kuryet  el  'Ainub, 
which,  for  the  last  half  century,  has  had  a  bad  notoriety  as  the  seat  of  the 
mountain  robber  Abu  Gush.  We  shall  visit  that  neighbourhood  from  the  Holy 
City,  and  now  let  us  turn  westward  to  Yebna.  This  little  village  to  the  south,  Yeona. 
with  its  pretty  gardens,  is  'Akir,  no  doubt  the  modern  heir  of  the  celebrated 
Ekron.  Josephus  says  the  god  of  Ekron  was  a  fly,  and  I  certainly  found  plenty  Ekron. 
of  them  there  when  I  visited  it  two  years  ago.   From  this  place  the  ark  of 
God  was  sent  back,  and  the  unbroken  and  unguided  kine  took  the  direct  road 
across  the  plain  to  Beth-shemesh ;  which  city  was  near  the  mouth  of  Wady  wady 
Surar,  behind  that  long  rocky  spur  which  strikes  down  from  the  mountains  Sftrar- 
south  of  Latron.1  There  is  'Ain  es  Shems  at  the  present  day,  and  some- 
where near  it  was  the  city  to  which  came  the  cart  with  its  mysterious  burden. 
We  can  now  easily  understand  how  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  could  follow 
until  they  saw  it  taken  possession  of  by  the  Bethshemites,  and  then  return 
the  same  day  to  Ekron.   It  might  be  said  by  those  ignorant  of  the  country, 
that,  the  whole  distance  being  a  level  plain,  there  was  no  great  miracle  needed 
to  secure  the  safe  transmission  of  the  ark  over  this  comparatively  short  dis- 
tance ;  but  let  them  make  a  similar  experiment,  and  stake  their  scepticism 
upon  its  success,  if  they  have  the  courage  to  do  so,  or  let  them  even  try  to 
reach  'Ain  es  Shems  themselves  without  a  guide,  and  see  how  they  will 
succeed. 

My  thoughts  have  often  followed  Philip  and  the  eunuch  in  their  ride  across  Ethiopian 
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pakt    this  plain,  and  I  have  wished  to  know  what  sort  of  country  they  passed 
in.  through. 

If  the  eunuch  came  down  Wady  'Aly  from  Jerusalem,  he  would  follow 
nearly  the  same  track  from  Latron  that  I  once  took,  and  this  is  now  regarded 
as  the  easiest  and  safest  route ;  if  he  came  by  Wady  Surar,  entering  the  plain 
near  Beth-shemesh,  he  would  cross  it  further  south ;  and  if  he  descended  by 
Eleutheropolis,  his  route  would  be  still  nearer  the  southern  desert  Then 
another  question  is,  whether  Philip  set  out  from  Samaria  or  from  Jerusalem ; 
most  probably  from  Samaria,  as  I  think,  for  he  appears  to  have  been  in  that 
city  when  he  received  the  command  to  go.1  He  would  then  have  met  the 
EtiiiopUn  chariot  somewhere  south-west  of  Latron.   There  is  a  fine  stream  of  water, 
rana**  called  Murubbah,  deep  enough  even  in  June  to  satisfy  the  utmost  wishes  of 
our  Baptist  friends.   This  Murubbah  is  merely  a  local  name  for  the  great 
Wady  Surar,  given  to  it  on  account  of  copious  fountains  which  supply  it  with 
water  during  summer.   Above  them  the  wady  was  entirely  dry  in  the  month 
of  April,  at  which  time  the  transaction  took  place,  I  suppose.  I  know  of  no 
brook  on  the  route  from  Beth-shemesh  to  Gaza,  but  there  may  be  one.  Dr. 
Robinson  found  water  in  the  wady  below  Tell  el  Hasy,  which  is  midway 
between  Beit  Jibrin  and  Gaza,  and  on  the  direct  line  between  them.  This 
route  would  lead  them  near,  if  not  quite  into  the  desert   The  same,  however, 
might  have  been  true  of  either  of  the  routes,  out  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  as 
<iaxA.      it  is  at  this  day.   Some,  perhaps  most  people,  suppose  that  it  was  Gaza  which 
was  desert,  and  not  the  country  through  which  the  road  passed ;  and  the 
Greek  is  as  indefinite  as  the  English;  but  Philip  did  not  go  to  the  city, 
neither  was  it  desert  or  deserted  at  the  time  when  the  angel  commanded  him 
to  take  this  excursion ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  has  ever  been  an  eremos-  -desert — 
since  the  earliest  days  of  history.   It  has  often  been  sacked,  plundered,  and 
sometimes  burned,  and  it  suffered  one  of  these  reverses  about  thirty  years 
after  the  journey  of  Philip ;  but  these  Oriental  cities  spring  up  from  their 
allies,  like  the  phoenix,  with  wonderful  rapidity  ;  and  I  cannot  supi>ose  that 
Gaza  itself  could,  with  any  propriety,  be  called  desert  either  then  or  at  any 
other  time  from  that  day  to  this. 

That  Philip  was  found  at  Azotus,  which  is  Ashdod,  after  the  baptism  of  the 
eunuch,  seems  to  imply  that  it  took  place  not  far  from  that  city,  which  is  rather 
against  the  idea  that  they  followed  the  road  from  Beit  Jibrin  to  Gaza,  since 
that  would  carry  them  many  miles  south  of  Ashdod. 

These  filmy  apologies  for  clouds  which  lounge  about  the  sky  seem  to  act  rather 
as  condensers  to  concentrate  the  heat  than  as  a  cooling  shadow.  There  is 
something  extremely  oppressive  in  this  air. 
sirocco  We  have  two  kinds  of  sirocco,  one  accompanied  with  vehement  wind,  which 
fills  the  air  with  dust  and  fine  sand.  I  have  often  seen  the  whole  heavens 
veiled  in  gloom  with  thu»  sort  of  sand-cloud,  through  which  the  sun,  shorn  of 
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his  beamg,  looked  like  a  globe  of  dull  smouldering  fire.  It  may  have  been  chapter 
this  phenomenon  which  suggested  that  strong  prophetic  figure  of  Joel,  quoted  lxxv- 
by  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost:1  "Wonders  in  the  heaven  above,  and 
signs  in  the  earth  beneath ;  blood,  and  fire,  and  pillars  of  smoke ;  the  sun 
shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood." 2  The  pillars  of 
smoke  are  probably  those  columns  of  sand  and  dust  raised  high  in  the  air 
by  local  whirlwinds,  which  often  accompany  the  sirocco.  On  the  great  desert 
of  the  Hauran  I  have  seen  a  score  of  them  marching  with  great  rapidity  over 
the  plain,  and  they  closely  resembled  "  pillars  of  smoke." 

The  sirocco  to-day  is  of  the  quiet  kind,  and  they  are  oft  en  more  overpower- 
ing than  the  others.  I  encountered  one  a  year  ago  on  my  way  from  Lydd  to 
Jerusalem.  Just  such  clouds  covered  the  sky,  collecting,  as  these  are  doing, 
into  darker  groups  al>out  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  a  stranger  to  the 
country  would  have  expected  rain.  Pale  lightnings  played  through  the  air 
like  forked  tongues  of  burnished  steel,  but  there  was  no  thunder  and  no  wind. 
The  heat,  however,  became  intolerable,  and  I  escaped  from  the  burning  high- 
way into  a  dark  vaulted  room  at  the  lower  Beth-horon.  I  then  fully  understood 
what  Isaiah  meant  when  he  said,  "  Thou  shalt  bring  down  the  noise  of  the  Heat  with 
strangers  as  the  heat  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  heat  with  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  ;"8  J^J^0< 
that  is,  as  such  heat  brings  down  the  noise  and  makes  the  earth  quiet— a 
figure  used  by  Job  when  he  says,  "  Thy  garments  are  warm  when  he  quieteth 
the  earth  by  the  south  wind." *  We  can  testify  that  the  garments  are  not 
only  warm,  but  hot.  This  sensation  of  dry  hot  clothes  is  only  experienced 
during  the  siroccos ;  and  on  such  a  day,  too,  one  understands  the  other  effects 
mentioned  by  the  prophet, — bringing  down  the  noise,  and  quieting  the  earth. 
There  is  no  living  thing  abroad  to  make  a  noise.  The  birds  hide  in  thickest 
shades ;  the  fowls  pant  under  the  walls  with  open  mouth  and  drooping  wings  ; 
the  flocks  and  herds  take  shelter  in  caves  and  under  great  rocks ;  the  labourers 
retire  from  the  fields,  and  close  the  windows  and  doors  of  their  houses ;  and 
travellers  hasten,  as  I  did,  to  take  shelter  in  the  first  cool  place  they  can  find. 
No  one  has  energy  enough  to  make  a  noise,  and  the  very  air  is  too  weak  and 
languid  to  stir  the  pendent  leaves  even  of  the  tall  poplars.  Such  a  south 
wind  with  the  heat  of  a  cloud  does  indeed  bring  down  the  noise  and  quiet  the 
earth. 

Here  we  are  at  Yebna,  as  the  Jamnia  of  the  classic  geographers  is  now  Yebo* 
pronounced.  Yebna,  however,  was  the  ancient  Hebrew  name,  as  appears  Jtt  unU- 
from  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6,  and  the  Arabs  have  restored  it  to  its  proper  place.  It 
has  always  been  a  flourishing  town,  and  is  so  still.  There  are  traces  of  old 
buildings  about  it,  but  no  remains  of  any  remarkable  edifice ;  yet  the  ancient 
inhabitants  must  have  had  temples  and  idols  in  abundance,  for  when  Judas 
Maccabeus  had  overthrown  Gorgias  here  at  Jamnia,  he  "  found  under  the  coats 
of  every  one  that  was  slain  things  consecrated  to  the  idols  of  the  Jamnites. 

»  Joel  U.  SO,  31.  «  Acta  0.  19,  20.  »  1st.  xxt.  6.  *  Job  xxxviL  17. 
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i'akt  Then  every  roan  saw  that  this  was  the  cause  for  which  they  were  slain." 1 
Strabo  says  that  Jamnia  and  its  vicinity  were  so  densely  inhabited  that  it  sent 
forth  forty  thousand  armed  men.  Pliny  mentions  two  Janinias— this  before 
us,  and  another  on  the  sea-board.  This  last  is  mentioned  in  2  Mace  xii.  9 ; 
and  there  Judas  is  said  to  have  "  set  fire  to  the  haven  and  the  navy,  so  that  the 
light  of  the  fire  was  seen  at  J erusalem ! "  The  sea  is  behind  these  sandy  downs, 
about  three  miles  distant,  but  the  harbour  lias  entirely  disappeared. 
Jaffa  to  From  Ycbna  to  Jaffa  is  three  hours  and  a  half.  Coming  this  way,  the  road 
Yotm*-  leads  through  gardens  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  then  keeps  along  the 
border  of  these  downs  of  white  sand  for  nearly  two  hours  to  Wady  Hanein,  in 
which  are  traces  of  ancient  buildings  at  different  places.  The  remains  of  old 
Sarafend  are  up  this  wady  to  the  north-east,  and  the  wady  runs  down  to  the 
sea  on  the  north  side  of  a  remarkable  tell  called  Rubin,  where  is  also  a  willy 
of  the  same  name.  A  considerable  ridgo  extends  back  eastward,  and  spreads 
out  in  different  directions,  on  the  southern  slope  of  which  is  Kebab,  and  £1 
Mughar  twenty  minutes  east  of  it.  Between  these  and  Yebna  is  a  deep  valley, 
through  the  centre  of  which  descends  the  brook  of  Wady  Surar,  which  turns 
round  to  the  north-west,  and  then  unites  with  Wady  Hanein  near  the  tell 
Rubin.  The  ancient  harbour  of  Yebna  was  at  the  mouth  of  this  wady. 

Yebna  is  pleasantly  situated  on  this  hill,  which  declines  westward  toward 
the  sea;  and  there  may  be  three  thousand  inhabitants,  all  Moslems,  and  ail 
given  to  agriculture.  Their  territory  is  large  and  of  surpassing  fertility.  Our 
steam  ploughs  would  work  wonders  in  the  plain  of  Philistia,  and  the  time 
must  come  when  they,  or  something  better,  will  take  the  place  of  these  ridi- 
culous Arab  machines.  And  yet,  with  even  this  imperfect  mode  of  cultivation, 
Rich  h«r-  the  harvests  of  Yebna  are  very  abundant  When  I  passed  this  way  two  years 
vcsta'      ago  there  were  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  reaping,  gleaning,  an  I 
carrying  away  the  grain  to  their  great  threshing-floors.   Long  lines  of  caniek, 
hearing  on  their  backs  burdens  many  times  larger  than  themselves,  were  slowly 
converging  to  a  point  here  at  Yebna  from  every  part  of  the  plain,  and  the  grain 
lay  in  heaps  almost  mountain-high. 
The  threshing-floors  were  arranged  all  round  the  town,  and  the  scene  was 
riirMh-    picturesque  and  novel  even  to  me.   The  most  common  mode  of  threshing  is 
ing-fluon.  with  the  ordinary  slab,  called  tnowrej,  which  is  drawn  over  the  floor  by  a  horse 
or  yoke  of  oxen,  until  not  only  the  grain  is  shelled  out,  but  the  straw  itself 
is  ground  into  chaff.    To  facilitate  this  operation,  bits  of  rough  lava  are 
fastened  into  the  bottom  of  the  mowrtjy  and  the  driver  sits  or  stands  upon  it 
It  is  rare  sport  for  the  children  to  sit  on  these  slabs,  and  even  our  own 
delight  to  get  out  to  the  baidar,  as  the  floor  is  called,  and  ride  round  on  the 
mowrej. 

Th«  mow-  The  Egyptian  mowrej  is  a  little  different  from  this,  having  rollers  which 
^        revolve  on  the  grain ;  and  the  driver  has  a  seat  upon  it, — wluch  is  certainly 
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more  comfortable.  In  the  plains  of  Hamath  I  saw  this  machine  improved  by  cnArnei 
having  circular  sawt  attached  to  these  rollers.    It  is  to  this  instrument,  I  *x*v- 


suppose,  that  Isaiah  refers  in  the  41st  chapter  of  his  prophecies :  "  Behold,  I  Tbrwhtoi 
will  make  thee  a  new  sharp  threshing  instmment  having  teeth.   Thou  shalt  ,n»tru- 
thresh  the  mountains,  and  l>eat  them  small,  and  shalt  make  the  hills  as  chaff,  tngtwth 
Thou  shnlt  fan  them,  and  the  wind  shall  carry  them  away,  and  the  whirlwind 
shall  scatter  them." 1    This  passage  has  several  allusions  which  we  can  readily 
understand  and  explain  in  this  country.  The  intention  of  the  farmer  is  to  beat 


1  lsa.  xlL  16,  16. 
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p.uit    and  grind  down  liis  hills  of  groin  to  chaff,  and  much  of  it  is  reduced  to  fine  dust, 
which  the  wind  carries  away.  Very  little  use  is  now  made  of  the  /an,  but  I  have 


seen  it  employed  to  purge  the  floor  of  the  refuse  dust,  which  the  owner  thrown 
away  as  useless.  The  references  to  the  wind  which  drives  off  the  chaff  an* 
numerous  in  the  Bible,  and  very  forcible.  The  grain,  as  it  is  threshed,  is  heaped 
up  in  the  centre  of  the  "  floor,"  until  it  frequently  becomes  a  little  mound  much 
higher  than  the  workmen.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  there  is  no  wind 
for  several  days ;  for  the  only  way  adopted  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat 
is  to  toss  it  up  into  the  air,  when  the  grain  falls  in  one  place,  and  the  chaff  is 
carried  on  to  another.  Isaiah  here  speaks  of  the  whirlwinds,  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  whirling  currents  are  extremely  common  on  the  plains.  They  start 
up  as  if  by  magic  or  spirit  influence,  and  rush  furiously  onward,  swooping  dust 
and  chaff  up  to  the  clouds  in  their  wild  career. 

Tri-jMiing      The  sacred  writers  speak  of  treading  out  the  corn.    Is  this  mode  still  prac- 

out  con,.   tiM(i  by  tneae  farmers  of  Philistia  ? 

On  some  floors  here  at  Yebna  there  was  no  machine  of  any  kind,  and  boys 
rode  and  drove  horses  round  on  the  grain,  somewhat  as  we  did  in  our  barn* 
when  I  was  a  boy.  It  was  this,  in  part,  which  made  the  scene  so  peculiar. 
Some  ran  round  from  left  to  right,  and  others  the  reverse,  and  no  one  con- 
tinued long  in  the  same  direction,  but  changed  every  few  minutes,  to  keep  the 
animals  from  getting  dizzy. 
Mimiing  The  command  of  Moses  not  to  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn  is 
tar  ut  literally  obeyed  to  this  day  by  most  farmers,  and  you  often  see  the  oxen  that 
draw  the  mowrej  eating  from  the  floor  as  they  revolve.  There  are  niggardly 
peasants,  however,  who  do  muzzle  the  ox,— enough  to  show  the  need  of  the  corn- 
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maud ;  and  Paul  intimates  that  there  were  just  such  in  the  Church  in  his  day :  chaptrr 
"  Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen  ?  or  saith  he  it  altogether  for  our  sakes  ?  For  **XT 
our  sakes,  no  duubt,  this  is  written ;  that  he  that  plougheth  should  plough  in 
hoj*  ;  ^  J  that  he  that  threaheth  in  hope  should  be  partaker  of  his  hope." 1 

The  Peutingerian  Tables  make  the  distance  between  Yebna  and  Ashdod  to 
be  ten  miles,  and  we  shall  find  it  two  hours  and  a  half  lair  riding  over  the  level 
plain.  The  only  village  that  divides  with  Yebna  the  produce  of  this  region  is 
El  Hamamy,  just  visible  to  the  east  of  us.  Here  is  a  deep  channel  coming 
down  toward  the  sea,  with  a  bridge  over  it,  for  which  I  have  no  name  but  that 
of  Usd&d.  In  the  plain  above,  it  has  various  branches,  one  of  which  passes  u«ifld. 
down  by  a  ruin  called  Mukhazin,  and  another  comes  from  Mesmia,  two  hours 
east  of  (Jsdud.  I  hope  our  tent  will  be  under  the  shady  trees  near  the  largo 
ruined  khan  of  Usdud,  on  the  west  of  the  village,  for  there  alone  we  shall  find 
refuge  from  this  persecuting  wind. 

There  seem  to  be  extensive  orchards  and  large  groves  of  sycamore  about  it, 
but  the  sand  from  the  shore  comes  quite  up  to  the  town. 

Yes  ;  and  at  no  distant  day  it  will  entirely  overwhelm  it,  and  Ashdod  will  Sand, 
then  be  nothing  but  a  heap  of  barren  moving  sand.   The  site,  however,  is  pro- 
tected by  these  groves,  which  break  the  course  of  the  wind,  and  is  further  shel- 
tered by  this  artificial  tell,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  most  of  the  houses  are 
built.   The  tell  was  most  likely  the  acropolis  of  the  old  city. 

Hot  as  it  is,  I  must  take  a  stroll  round  this  ancient  capital  of  the  Philis- 
tines. 

As  you  like  ;  but  I  have  seen  enough  of  it  on  former  occasions  to  dispense 
with  a  further  survey  in  such  air  as  this. 

Well,  you  are  soon  satisfied.   Did  you  find  the  marble  columns  of  the  temple  Remains 
of  Dagon,  or  the  grassy  hill  of  Volney  ?  AiMod- 

You  may  as  well  stop.  I  saw  nothing  ancient,  and  think  there  is  nothing 
to  be  seen  except  a  few  old  stone  buildings  stowed  away  among  tbe  wretched 
mud  hovels,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  examined.  The  people,  too,  are  so  rude, 
that  I  was  glad  to  escape  from  their  impertinent  curiosity.  The  village  is 
buried  beneath  forests  of  cactus,  and  overshadowed  by  sycamores,  which  impart 
a  singular  aspect  to  the  place.  I  saw  camels  drawing  up  water  from  deep 
wells  with  the  Persian  water-wheel.  The  plain  eastward  seems  boundless, 
very  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  This  is  the  extent  of  my  discoveries  ;  and 
there  is  more  evidence  of  antiquity  at  this  old  khan  and  mazar  than  anywhere 
else  about  Ashdod. 

You  have  enumerated  nearly  everything  that  is  to  be  seen,  and  we  cannot 
do  better  just  now  than  discuss  our  dinner,  which  has  been  waiting  this  last 
half  hour.  And  yet  I  would  not  imply  that  Ashdod,  even  in  ruins,  is  destitute 
of  interest.  This  high  and  ample  mound,  I  suspect,  constituted  that  impreg- 
nable acrojwlis  which  it  took  Psammetichus  of  Egypt  twenty-nine  years  to  mib-  Acropoii*. 


»  1  Cor.  ix.  9.  10. 
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due.  Herodotus  says  this  was  the  longest  siege  that  any  city  ever  sustained. 
Ashdod,  like  Jainnia,  had  a  port,  which,  like  that,  also,  lias  entirely  disap- 
peared. The  sea  is  some  two  miles  distant,  and  the  intervening  space  is  a 
desert  of  moving  sand,  which  has  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  If  you 
are  anxious  to  see  wliat  vicissitudes  this  city  of  Dagon  has  passed  through, 
and  on  what  occasions  it  has  played  a  part  in  the  great  drama  of  history,  you 
can  consult  Joshua,  and  First  Samuel,  and  Second  Chronicles,  and  Neheiuiah, 
and  the  Maccabees,  and  Josephus,  and  Luke,  who  calls  it  Azotus  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Acts.1  The  Greek  and  Roman  historians  and  geographers  often 
speak  of  it,  as  also  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  other  Christian  fathers,  under  the 
same  name.  It  figures  likewise  largely  in  the  Crusades,  and,  indeed,  in  nearly 
all  other  wars  that  have  ever  desolated  the  country  of  the  Philistines.  This 
long  and  eventful  story  proclaims  its  inherent  importance  and  the  tenacity  of 
its  life  ;  but  it  has  finally  fallen  under  the  heavy  "  burden"  of  prophecy,  and 
sunk  to  the  miserable  village  from  which  you  have  just  escaped. 

You  are  quite  correct  about  the  eastern  plain,  for  it  is  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  crowded  with  flourishing  villages,  more  so  than  any  part  of  Philistia.  1 
once  came  from  Latron  diagonally  across  the  country  to  this  place  in  a  little 
more  than  six  hours.  The  whole  distance  must  be  about  twenty-five  miles, 
for  I  rode  fast.  For  the  first  hour  and  a  half  the  country  was  diversified  by 
alternate  fat  valleys  and  low  rocky  spurs  from  the  mountains  west  of  'Ain  es 
Shems.  Leaving  Khiilda  on  a  high  hill  a  little  to  the  right,  I  crossed  the 
brook  Murtibbah — a  name  for  this  part  of  Wady  Surar — and,  after  following 
down  its  reedy  bank  for  a  mile,  I  left  it  where  it  inclines  to  the  north-west, 
and,  riding  nearly  two  hours  further,  through  an  ocean  of  ripe  wheat,  came  to 
Mesmia  just  as  the  sun  set.  There  I  pitched  for  the  night.  It  is  a  Urge 
agricultural  village,  mud  hovels  packed  together  like  stacks  in  a  bara-yanl. 
and  nearly  concealed  by  vast  mounds  of  manure  on  all  sides  of  it.  During  the 
night  a  dense  fog  settled  down  flat  upon  the  face  of  the  plain,  through  which 
you  could  not  see  ten  steps,  and  the  scene  in  the  morning  was  extraordinary 
and  highly  exciting.  Before  it  was  light  the  village  was  all  a  Imz  like  a  bee- 
hive. Forth  issued  party  after  party,  driving  camels,  horses,  mules,  donkeys, 
cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  even  poultry  before  them.  To  every  body  and  thing 
there  was  a  separate  call,  and  the  roar  and  uproar  were  prodigious.  The 
parties  separated  in  all  directions  out  into  the  plain,  shouting  for  the  same 
reason  that  steamers  whistle,  blow  horns,  and  ring  bells  in  foggy  weather. 
Ere  long  all  were  lost  in  the  dense  mist,  and  by  degrees  the  thousand-tongned 
hubbub  died  away  in  the  distance.  Taking  a  gmde  from  Mesmia,  we  also  set 
out  for  this  Usdud,  directing  our  course  a  little  north  of  west  It  was  a 
strange  ride,  for,  during  the  grey  and  foggy  dawn,  we  saw  camels  in  the  air, 
and  "  men  as  trees  walking,"  and  often  heard  all  sorts  of  noises  about  us  with- 
out seeing  anything.   At  length,  a  sea  breeze  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the 


»  Ju»h.  xr.  46,  47;  I  Sam.  v.  rt ;  2  Chnm.  xxrt.  G;  Act*  xlll  40;  Neh.  xilL  «,  ti. 
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sun,  the  fog  began  to  rise  mid  wheel  about,  now  hither,  now  thither,  in  fantaa-  ohaptka 
tic  evolutions,  until,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  we  came  out  into  the  clear  light  of  *xxv. 
day  near  Yazdr.  This  village  is  seated  at  the  south  end  of  a  high  ridge,  is 
better  built,  and  has  more  trees  about  it  than  Mesmia,  but  is  not  so  populous. 
Turning  somewhat  to  the  south  of  west,  we  came  in  half  an  hour  to  Butany  es 
Sharklyeh,  and  thence  to  Butany  el  Gharbiyeh,  and  from  this  last  to  Usdud 
—two  hours  and  a  half  in  all  from  Mesmia,  through  as  fertile  a  country  as  the 
sun  ever  shone  upon. 

Isaiah  makes  the  Lord  say,  "  I  will  take  my  rest,  I  will  consider  in  my  dwell-  baiah'a 
ing  like  a  clear  heat  upon  herbs,  and  like  a  cloud  of  dew  in  the  heat  of  har-  ,,c,°nii  of 
vest"1  This  latter  comparison,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  suggested  by  some  such  Uew' 
cloud  as  this  which  I  have  described.  In  the  morning  it  absolutely  reposed 
upon  the  vast  harvest-field  of  Philistia,  lying  on  the  corn  serene  and 
quiet  as  infancy  asleep.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  cloud  in  this  country 
except  "  in  the  heat  of  harvest"  To  what  natural  phenomenon  exactly  the 
poetic  prophet  refers  in  the  preceding  clause  is  doubtful ;  "  like  a  clear  heat 
upon  herbs"  is  scarcely  intelligible  in  this  connection.  I  at  least  have  noticed 
nothing  of  this  kind  which  could  suggest  the  thought  of  repose  and  meditatiou. 
Nor  does  it  improve  the  matter  to  read,  "  like  a  clear  heat  after  rain**  as  it  is 
in  Hie  margin.  The  Hebrew  itself  is  obscure,  but  in  the  Arabic  it  is  "  like  the 
shining  light  of  noonday."  This  is  very  suggestive  of  retirement  to  some  cool, 
quiet  place  of  rest,  and  there  are  many  references  to  it  in  other  passages  of 
the  Bible.  I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  quietude  of  sultry  noon.  Neither 
man,  nor  beast,  nor  bird  is  astir.  The  flocks  gather  under  shady  trees,  or  be- 
hind walls  and  great  rocks,  and  drowsily  ruminate ;  the  feeble  breeze  slumbers 
among  the  tree-tops,  and  the  very  shadows  appear  stationary  and  dreamy.  If 
the  allusion  is  to  these  phenomena,  it  is  very  expressive  indeed. 

It  is  during  such  rides  that  one  sees  life  as  it  is  in  Philistia.  When  the  lurrm 
fog  dispersed  the  whole  plain  appeared  to  be  dotted  over  with  harvesting-  i,wtiea- 
parties,  men  reaping,  women  and  children  gleaning  and  gathering  the  grain 
into  bundles,  or  taking  care  of  the  flocks  winch  followed  closely  upon  the  foot- 
steps of  the  gleaners.  All  seemed  to  be  in  good  humour,  enjoying  the  cool  air 
of  the  morning.  There  was  singing  alone  and  in  chorus,  incessant  talking, 
home-made  jokes,  and  laughing  long  and  loud. 

The  grain  is  not  bound  in  sheaves  as  in  America,  but  gathered  into  large  Grain 
bundles.   Two  of  these,  secured  in  a  large  net-work  of  rope,  are  placed  a  few  *J^eml 
feet  apart   The  camel  is  made  to  kneel  down  between  them,  the  large  bundles  bundle* 
are  fastened  to  his  pack-saddle,  and,  at  a  signal  from  the  driver,  up  rises  the 
peaceful  beast  and  marches  off  toward  the  tlireshing-floor  near  the  village. 
Arrived  there,  the  patient  beast  kneels  down  again,  and  is  relieved  of  his  awk- 
ward load  only  to  repeat  the  same  operation  all  day  long,  and  for  many  weeks 
together,  for  the  Syrian  harvest  extends  through  several  months.   On  the 
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part    plain  of  Philistia  it  commences  in  April  and  ends  in  June ;  and  this  not  only 
hi.     gives  ample  time,  but  it  has  this  great  advantage,  that  the  villagers  from  the 
mountains  can  assist  the  farmers  on  the  plain,  since  their  own  crops  are  not 
yet  ripe.    I  was  struck  with  this  fact  when  at  Mesmia.    Several  Christians 
from  Bethlehem,  who  had  thus  come  to  reap,  spent  the  evening  at  my  tent . 
and  one  of  them  explained  to  roe  the  advantages  derived  from  thus  labouring 
on  the  plain.   He  not  only  received  wages  for  his  own  and  his  wife's  labour, 
but  his  children  were  permitted  to  follow  after  them  and  glean  on  their  own 
account,  as  Boaz  allowed  Ruth  to  do  in  their  native  village. 
Unburnt      In  that  ride  through  Philistia  I  saw  many  villages  built  entirely  of  unburned 
biict      brick,  made  by  tramping  up  the  soil  into  thick  mud  mixed  with  tUm  from  the 
threshing-floor.   It  was  this  kind  of  brick  which  the  Israelites  were  required 
to  make  in  Egypt,  and  the  manufacture  of  them  is  certainly  the  most  dirty 
■and  slavish  work  in  which  the  peasant  engages, 
nigging      it  would  be  easy  to  dig  through  houses  built  of  these  soft  bricks,  as  did 
Ezekiel  when  enacting  the  signs  of  captivity  before  the  people.1 

Or  as  robbers  and  other  bad  men,  bent  on  evil  errands,  did  in  Job's  day.2 
The  fact  is  that  these  mud  houses  and  mud  villages  are  ephemeral, 
and  every  way  uncomfortable  ;  low,  filthy,  and  earthy,  without  light  or 
lation,  all  packed  together  ;  no  privacy  of  any  kind  possible  ;  no  relief 
incessant  noise  from  man,  and  beast,  and  creeping  things ;  no  shelter  from  a 
burning  sun  ;  no  escape  from  clouds  of  dust ;— in  a  word,  they  are  dens  of 
wretchedness  and  endless  discomfort.  The  natives,  however,  seem  insensible 
to  these  annoyances,  and  are  measurably  happy.  They  have  also  some  wise 
Puwic  and  good  institutions  among  them.  One  is  the  public  wells,  where  the  water 
is  raised  by  wheel  and  bucket-work,  called  sakieh,  at  the  common  cost  and  for 
common  use.  The  one  near  my  tent  at  Mesmia  had  four  stout  mules  allotted 
to  it,  and  was  kept  in  motion  night  and  day.  The  well  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  deep,  and  the  water  was  cool,  sweet,  and  inexhaustible. 
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Fortunately  our  sirocco  has  subsided  into  a  soft  south-west  wind,  and  with- 
out rain,  giving  us  a  bright  morning  and  the  prospect  of  an  agrteaMe  day 
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This  plain  over  which  we  have  ridden  from  Usdud  is  constantly  being  en-  chaptk* 
croached  upon  by  this  desolating  sand,  along  the  border  of  which  the  path  has  nxVL 
led,  rising  occasionally  over  the  advanced  swells  of  the  coming  flood,  The 
first  village  on  our  left  was  Beit  Daras,  the  next  further  out  is  Julis,  eastward 
of  which  a  little  more  than  an  hour  is  Gustiny,  all  of  them  rich  agricultural 
towns,  which  sit  very  prettily  on  the  rolling  plain.    We  shall  now  turn  off  Road  to 
from  the  regular  road  to  Gaza,  which  keeps  more  inland,  and  make  for  Aske-  AtkeIon* 
Ion,  by  that  village  called  Hamamy.   It  is  about  six  miles  from  Usdud,  and,  Hamamj. 
like  it,  seems  just  about  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  sand.   It  is  a  thriving  vil- 
lage, however,  and  has  traces  of  a  more  prosperous  antiquity.   By  the  direct 
line  over  the  sand  hills  it  is  three  miles  to  Askelon,  but  much  further  by  the 
regular  road  from  Hamamy.  We  shall  take  the  former,  not  because  it  is  the 
nearest,  but  because  there  is  something  sadly  appropriate  in  this  approach  to 
Philistia's  capital,  over  such  swells  and  ridges  of  barren  sand.  The  modern  vil- 
lage is  a  little  north  of  the  old  site,  and  the  houses  which  are  not  made  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  are  built  out  of  the  fragments  of  old  Askelon.  It  will  take  us  two 
hours  to  run  even  hastily  over  the  ruins,  and  the  baggage  had  better  pass  on 
to  some  sycamore-trees  near  a  large  Moslem  willy  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
city.  There  we  will  lunch  and  rest,  for  I  give  you  warning  that  the  ramble 
will  be  very  fatiguing.  We  will  pass  down  here  on  the  north  side  to  the  shore, 
and  there  hand  our  horses  to  these  boys  to  be  taken  to  our  lunching-ground, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  explore  the  interior  on  horseback. 

Askelon  differs  from  the  other  celebrated  cities  of  the  Philistines,  being  Askelon. 
seated  on  the  sea,  while  Ekron,  Gath,  Jamnia,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza  are  in  the 
interior.  It  never  could  have  been  a  harbour  of  any  considerable  size,  however, 
and  what  once  existed  appears  to  have  been  filled  up  by  Sultan  Bibars  of 
Egypt,  that  great  scourge  of  mankind,  and  destroyer  of  cities  in  this  country. 
The  topography  of  this  place  is  very  peculiar.  A  lofty  and  abrupt  ridge  begins 
near  the  shore,  runs  up  eastward,  bends  round  to  the  south,  then  to  the  west, 
and  finally  north-west  to  the  sea  again,  forming  an  irregular  amphitheatre.  On 
the  top  of  this  ridge  ran  the  wall,  which  was  defended  at  its  salient  angles 
by  strong  towers.  The  specimens  which  still  exist  along  the  south-east  and 
west  sides  show  that  it  was  very  high  and  thick, — built,  however,  of  small 
stones,  and  bound  together  by  broken  columns  of  granite  and  marble.  This 
clearly  proves  that  it  is  patch-work,  and  not  Askelon's  original  rampart.  These 
extraordinary  fragments,  tilted  up  in  strange  confusion  along  the  sandy  ridge, 
are  what  generally  appear  in  the  pictures  of  Askelon,  and  impart  such  an  air 
of  desolation  to  the  view.  The  position,  however,  is  one  of  the  fairest  along  De»oi*. 
this  part  of  the  Mediterranean  coast ;  and  when  the  interior  of  this  amphi- 
theatre  was  crowded  with  splendid  temples  and  palaces,  ascending,  rank  above 
rank,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  the  appearance  from  the  sea  must  have 
been  very  imposing.  Now  the  whole  area  is  planted  over  with  orchards  of  the 
various  kinds  of  fruit  which  flourish  on  this  coast.  It  is  especially  celebrated  Fruit*, 
for  its  apples,  which  are  the  largest  and  best  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  country. 
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part  When  I  was  here  in  June  quite  a  caravan  started  for  Jerusalem  loaded  with 
,u*  them,  and  they  would  not  have  disgraced  even  an  American  orchard.  Dr.  Kitto 
has  laboured  in  several  of  his  works  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  word  taffuah, 
translated  "  apples/'  means  citron ;  but  I  think  this  is  one  of  his  least  happy  cri- 
ticisms. The  Arabic  word  for  apple  is  almost  the  same  as  the  Hebrew,  and  it 
is  as  perfectly  definite,  to  say  the  least,  as  our  English  word, — as  much  as  the 
word  for  grape,  and  just  as  well  understood ;  and  so  is  that  for  citron, — but 
this  is  a  comparatively  rare  fruit.  Citrons  are  also  very  large,  weighing 
ral  pounds  each,  and  are  so  hard  and  indigestible  that  they  cannot  be 
except  when  made  into  preserves.  The  tree  is  small,  slender,  and  must  be 
propped  up,  or  the  fruit  will  bend  it  down  to  the  ground.  Nobody  ever  thinks 
of  sitting  under  its  shadow,  for  it  is  too  small  and  straggling  to  make  a  shade. 
I  cannot  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Canticles.  It  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  tree  at  all,  much  less  would  it  be  singled  out  as  among  the 
choice  trees  of  the  wood.  As  to  the  smell  and  colour,  all  the  demands  of  tne 
Biblical  allusions  are  fully  met  by  these  apples  of  Askelon  ;  and  no  doubt,  in 
ancient  times  and  in  royal  gardens,  their  cultivation  was  far  superior  to  what 
it  is  now,  and  the  fruit  larger  and  more  fragrant  Let  taff  uah,  therefore,  stand 
for  apple,  as  our  noble  translation  has  it. 
Sycamore  The  sycamore  fig  grows  larger  here,  and  of  a  darker  blue  colour  than  in  any 
flg  other  place  I  have  visited.  They  are  gathered,  and  carried  in  baskets  to  Gaza. 
None  of  these  fruits  are  ripe  yet,  but  the  orchards  promise  a  generous  crop. 
There  are  no  buildings  of  the  ancient  city  now  standing,  but  broken  columns 
are  mixed  up  with  the  soil,  and  the  number  of  old  wells  and  cisterns  still  kept 
in  repair  enables  the  peasants  to  water  their  orchards  and  gardens  abundantly, 
without  which  all  would  quickly  perish. 

Let  us  climb  to  the  top  of  these  tall  fragments  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
wall,  and  we  shall  have  the  whole  scene  of  desolation  before  us,  stretching, 
Wails  of  terrace  after  terrace,  quite  down  to  the  sea  on  the  north-west.  The  walls  must 
have  been  blown  to  pieces  by  powder,  for  not  even  earthquakes  could  tc*.* 
these  gigantic  masses  of  masonry  into  such  extraordinary  attitudes.  No  site 
in  this  country  has  so  deeply  impressed  my  mind  with  sadness.  0  man, 
savage,  ferocious,  brutal,  what  desolations  thou  hast  wrought  in  the  earth ! 
They  have  stretched  out  upon  Askelon  the  line  of  confusion  and  the  stones 
of  emptiness.  Thorns  have  come  up  in  her  palaces,  and  brambles  in  the  for- 
tresses tltereof,  and  it  is  a  habitation  of  dragons  and  a  court  for  owls,1 

This  is  the  impression  "  before  dinner."  Let  us  descend  to  our  cheerful 
lunch,  spread  on  the  clean  sand  under  those  giant  sycamores,  and  the  riew 
after  dinner  will  be  much  less  gloomy.  Askelon  will  surely  be  rebuilt  at  some 
future  day  of  prosperity  for  this  unhappy  land.  The  position  is  altogether  too 
Now  El  advantageous  to  allow  it  to  sink  into  total  neglect  The  inhabitants  call  the 
place  El  Jore,  but  they  are  also  acquainted  with  the  name  Askelon,  and  in 
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some  degree  with  her  ancient  story,  which  closely  resembles  that  of  her  chaiter 
neighbours,  Ashdod  and  Gaza,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  books,  sacred  xxxvi. 
and  profane.  In  the  Crusades  it  played  a  more  illustrious  part  than  either  of 
them,  but  we  shall  not  enter  into  details,  which  may  be  found  in  the  same 
authors  referred  to  for  the  history  of  Usdud.  If  this  place  was  ever  cele- 
brated for  aromatic  plants,  as  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Dioscorides  assert,  they  pro- 
bably grew  on  these  sand  hills  north  and  south  of  the  city. 

Askelon  was  famous  for  the  worship  of  Venus  under  the  name  of  Derceto,  Woniiip 
as  Herodotus  informs  us ;  but  if  there  ever  was  a  deep  lake  near  it,  abounding  of  Venu* 
in  fish,  into  which  she,  ashamed  of  some  of  her  misdeeds,  plunged,  and  was 
transformed  into  a  fish,  it  has  totally  disappeared.   It  is  a  curious  fact,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  still  sacred  fish  kept  in  consecrated  fountains  in  several 
parts  of  this  country.   Is  this  a  remnant  of  the  old  fish- worship  of  Syria,  origin  of 
springing  originally  from,  or  connected  with  these  fables  about  Venus  ?   I  |J^W0I~ 
think  so ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  these  sacred  fish  on  any  other  sup- 
position.  I  have  visited  several  of  these  fountains,  but  the  largest  and  most 
remarkable  is  situated  a  short  distance  north  of  Tripoli 

We  must  now  pursue  our  journey,  and  for  the  first  half  hour  over  this  naked 
ridge  to  N'alia,  a  village  nearly  surrounded  by  sand  hills.  Mejdel,  buried  up  M«d«iei 
in  a  forest  of  tall  olive-trees,  lies  nearly  due  east  of  Askelon,  but  it  has  ex- 
changed places  with  Hamamy  on  modern  maps.  Mejdel  is  a  large  town,  with 
mosque  and  minaret,  and  some  good  houses.  It  has  also  a  governor  and 
cadi,  and  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  capital  for  the  region  about  Askelon.  The 
direct  road  from  Usdud  to  Gaza  keeps  further  inland,  having  Beit  Timah,  El  vuiaeci 
Jiyeh,  and  Beit  Jirjia  on  the  east  of  it,  in  the  order  named.  Beit  Timah  is  a 
considerable  distance  out  on  the  plain,  the  others  are  near  the  road,  and  all 
of  them  are  surrounded  by  large  olive-groves.  The  next  village  southward  is 
Deir  Senad,and  near  it  is  a  bridge,  broad  and  substantial,  over  a  deep  channel, 
always  dry  when  I  have  been  here,  but  which  has  a  vast  volume  of  water  dur- 
ing the  winter  rains.  It  is  called  Senad  from  this  village,  but  higher  up  it 
takes  the  name  of  Wady  Simsim.  This  river  docs  not  run  north-west,  as  put 
down  on  maps,  but  breaks  through  the  sand  ridge  to  the  sea,  west  of  Deir 
Senad.  Here  is  Beit  Hanun  on  our  left,  and  between  us  and  the  sea  is  Beit 
Lahia,  and  further  on  is  Jebala.  These  villages  are  famous  for  their  fniit 
and  vegetables,  with  which  the  markets  of  Gaza  are  supplied.  Jebala  is  a  sort 
of  suburb  to  Gaza,  and  at  it  a  great  part  of  the  oil  gathered  from  these  immense 
groves  is  made  into  soap.  And  now  the  tall  palm-trees  and  taller  minarets  of 
this  last  city  of  Palestine  toward  Egypt  come  into  view.  We  shall  seek  quarters 
in  a  khan,  in  order  to  escape  annoyance  from  this  rude  population.  They  bear 
a  bad  character,  and  have  lately  shown  symptoms  of  Moslem  fanaticism  and 
insubordination,  which  render  it  safest  and  wisest  to  avoid  all  occasion  of  trouble. 

In  wandering  over  the  ruins  of  this  curious  city  I  came  upon  an  immense 
serpent,  which  had  just  caught  one  of  these  pretty  crown-larks.   The  screams  .«crp«ot 
and  fluttering  of  the  poor  captive  drew  me  to  the  spot,  and  I  succeeded  in 
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fart  killing  the  snake,  but  the  bird  was  dead.  This  adventure  reminded  me  of  an 
"'•  inquiry  I  have  often  wished  to  make  in  regard  to  the  curse  pronounced  upon 
the  serpent  in  Eden :  "  Dust  shalt  thou  eat,"  etc,  etc1  Are  there  any  snake* 
in  the  East  that  eat  dust  or  earth  ?  In  our  country  they  are  carnivorous  or 
insectivorous— gather  their  food  from  the  grass,  the  rocks,  the  trees,  the  water 
—insects,  worms,  frogs,  birds,  and  mice,  while  the  larger  devour  squirrels  and 
hares.  We  know  that  in  Africa  and  the  East  the  gigantic  anaconda  and  bos 
crush  to  death  and  swallow  whole  gazelles  and  other  animals,  but  I  never  heard 
or  read  of  any  that  eat  dust 
Eating  Perhaps  the  phrase  "  eat  dust"  has  a  metaphorical  meaning,  equivalent 
dust.  ^0  "  bite  the  dust,"  which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  the  favourite  boast 
of  the  Eastern  warrior  over  his  enemy.  To  make  him  eat  dust,  or,  as  the 
Persians  have  it,  dirt,  is  the  most  insulting  threat  that  can  be  uttered.  I  n 
pronouncing  sentence  upon  the  serpent,  we  need  not  suppose  that  God  used  the 
identical  Hebrew  words  which  Moses  wrote  some  thousands  of  years  afterward, 
but  the  Jewish  lawgiver  was  guided  to  a  proverb  which  fully  expressed  the 
purport  of  that  divine  commination.  We  may  paraphrase  it  after  this  fashion  : 
Boast  not  of  thy  triumph  over  a  feeble  woman,  proud,  deceitful  spirit ;  you 
shall  be  overthrown,  and  reduced  to  the  most  abject  degradation.  The  seed 
of  this  feeble  victim  of  thy  treachery  shall  yet  plant  his  heel  upon  thy  accursed 
head,  and  make  thee  bite  the  dust.  This  explanation  agrees  well  with  the 
manner  in  which  Isaiah  uses  the  proverb.  Speaking  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  he  adds,  "  And  dust  shall  be  the  serpent's  meat,"  what 
time  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together,  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw 
like  the  buHock.  Then  shall  this  most  ancient  and  most  glorious  prophecy 
and  promise  receive  its  full  accomplishment,  and  the  old  serpent,  with  all  his 
evil  brood,  be  made  to  bite  the  dust  May  we  not  find  here  an  allusion  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  serpent  has  always  been  killed— by  crushing  his  head  into 
the  earth  ? 

Fijin*        Moses  speaks  repeatedly  of  fiery  serpents,1  and  Isaiah  mentions  fiery 
*rp€nu   fl^g  ggrpenta  -S  are  there  any  kind  of  snakes  which  can  properly  be  said 
to  fly  ? 

In  all  these  cases  the  Hebrew  word  is  suraph,  and  Arab  scholars  identify  it 
with  a  kind  of  serpent  that  darts  with  prodigious  velocity  upon  its  victims, 
and,  when  enraged,  against  its  enemies.  A  thousand  incredible  stories  are 
related  in  reference  to  it  I  have  been  assured  by  those  who  professed  to 
speak  from  personal  knowledge,  that  it  will  spring,  leap,  or,  as  they  call  it,^/fy 
to  an  immense  distance,  and  with  such  force  as  literally  to  penetrate  and  pass 
quite  through  any  soft  substance  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  The  children 
of  Israel  encountered  these  flying  serpents  in  the  icilderru**;  and,  in  strict 
agreement  with  this,  the  scene  of  all  these  marvellous  stories  is  laid  in  the 
great  deserts.   Though  I  by  no  means  credit  all  these  anecdotes,  at  least  in 

lii  11  <  Num.  xxL  6.  Mm 
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their  exaggerations,  yet  they  are  too  numerous  and  consistent  to  be  mere  tic-  chaptkp 
t  ions.  N  iebuhr,  and  many  other  respectable  travellers  into  Arabia  and  Chaldea,  xxxvl- 
also  speak  of  them,  not  as  fables,  but  as  well-known  realities.  The  name, 
flying  serpents,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  had  wings,  as  Orientals 
familiarly  apply  this  to  multitudes  of  things  to  which  such  appendages  do  not, 
and  are  never  supposed  to  belong.  The  epithet  fiery  would  be  given  to  them 
either  from  their  fiery  temper,  colour,  and  motions  when  enraged,  or  from  the 
burning  pain  of  their  bite.  They  are  regarded  as  very  dangerous,  and  even 
mysteriously  dreadful. 

16th.  We  have  had  a  pleasant  excursion  through  the  different  parts  of  this 
celebrated  city.   How  many  inhabitants  is  it  supposed  to  contain  ) 

There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  taxable  Greeks,  which  may  give  seven  ropui*- 
hundred  for  the  entire  Christian  population.  The  kady  told  me  last  night  J!^f 
that  there  were  fourteen  thousand  males  among  the  Moslems.  This,  if  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  province,  may  be  correct ;  if  restricted  to  the  city,  it  is 
simply  absurd,  as  it  would  give  a  population  of  about  fifty  thousand  Moham- 
medans. Both  Christians  and  Moslems  maintain  that  Qaza  is  larger  than 
Jerusalem,  and  the  entire  population  may  be  sixteen  or  eighteen  thousand. 
The  city  is  built  partly  on  an  oblong  hill,  partly  in  the  valleys  south  and 
north  of  it  There  are  now  neither  walls  nor  forts,  but  the  places  of  certain 
gates  belonging  to  ancient  walls  are  pointed  out.  The  only  one  that  interests 
me  is  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Samson,  from  the  tradition  that  it  was 
from  that  place  that  he  carried  off  the  gate,  bar  and  alL  It  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  hill-part  of  the  city,  looking  toward  Hebron,  and  near  it  is  a  mazar, 
or  willy,  to  his  honour.  Gaza  is  municipally  divided  into  five  haras,  or  wards. 
Two  are  in  the  broad  vale  on  the  south-east  and  both  called  Sejartye/i — 
woody.  They  are  the  new  town,  and  indicate  growth  and  advancement  The 
other  three  are  et  TvffaJi — the  apples  ;  Daraj — steps;  and  Zciiun — olive. 

The  original  city  stood  on  the  hill  where  the  palace,  mosques,  khans,  and  Original 
nearly  all  the  stone  houses  now  are.   This  was  its  position  when  Alexander  dt0* 
besieged  and  took  it,  according  to  Arrian;  and  many  granite  and  marble 
columns,  and  heavy  old  stones,  mingled  with  more  recent  work,  on  this  hill,  go 
to  confirm  the  fact  This,  too,  is  the  tradition  of  the  place ;  and  the  people 
know  of  no  other  site  for  ancient  Gaza.   I  suppose,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Keith 
is  mistaken  in  his  theory  on  that  subject   There  is,  however,  an  old  tradition 
given  by  Reland,  that  the  original  city  was  deserted,  and  a  new  Gaza  erected 
on  another  spot   Jerome  also  seems  to  intimate  something  of  this  kind ;  but 
perhaps  nothing  more  is  meant  than  some  new  suburb  around  the  old  site  on 
the  main  hill,  just  as  the  two  haras  or  wards,  called  Sejartyeh,  have  arisen 
in  the  vale  to  the  south-east  of  the  present  town.   An  air  of  decay  hangs  over  Appwr- 
Gaza,  partly  because  many  buildings  are  really  falling  to  ruins,  and  partly  2^yof 
because  the  stone  out  of  which  it  is  built  is  old  and  saturated  with  saltpetre, 


which  effloresces,  and  disintegrates  with  great  rapidity.  A  house  soon  comes 
to  look  old  that  is  built  of  these  rotten  ruins.   On  the  south-west  of  the  city 
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part  are  the  quarantine  buildings,  erected  by  the  present  government  out  of  this 
"'•  same  description  of  stone,  and  they  already  show  signs  of  decay.  The  mosque, 
most  conspicuous  for  its  massive  minaret,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Christian 
church,  and  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Dier  Hannah.  Dr.  Robinson  gives 
a  particular  description  of  this  church,  and  thinks  it  may  possibly  date  back 
as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  Bonaparte  is  said  to  have  de- 
stroyed this  castle  east  of  our  khan,  and,  at  any  rate,  its  overthrow  is  compa- 
ratively recent.  Those  travellers  are  mistaken  who  say  that  the  sea  is  not 
visible  from  Gaza.  We  have  seen  it  from  various  points,  over  and  beyond  the 
great  olive-groves ;  but,  of  course,  it  cannot  be  seen  from  lower  parts  of  the 
city.  The  harbour  is  a  little  north  of  west,  near  two  willys,  now  called  'Adjlun 
and  Sheikh  Hasan.  The  ancient  name  seems  to  have  been  Majumas.  It  is  a 
mere  open  roadstead,  and  there  is  no  village,  nor  even  a  magazine  on  the  shore. 
Wen*  The  wells  at  Gaza  are  very  deep,  some  of  them  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet ; 
but  the  natives  greatly  praise  the  quality  of  the  water.  I  found  the  air  cool 
in  June,  and  all  agree  that  the  city  is  healthy.  The  houses  are  full  of  spur- 
rows,  and  the  gardens  alive  with  doves  and  other  birds,  which  keep  up  a  con- 
stant roar  of  music,  aided  by  rooks  in  abundance  from  the  tops  of  the  feathery 
Com-  palm.  The  commerce  of  Gaza  with  the  Arabs  is  considerable,  but  the  great 
1  1  u '  trade  of  the  city  is  in  soap,  which  is  carried  over  the  desert  to  Cairo.  They  send 
none  by  ship,  as  the  sea  air  damages  the  soap.  A  cantor — about  five  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds — is  transferred  on  camels  to  Cairo  for  four  dollars  and  a  half, 
though  the  journey  takes  fifteen  days.  Latterly,  a  large  trade  in  wheat,  barley, 
and  sesamum  has  sprungup  with  Europe,  shipped  mostly  from  Jaffa.  With  a  hw- 
bour  at  hand  and  a  government  to  protect  from  the  Bedawin,  Gaza  would  rapidly 
rise  in  importance.  It  is  admirably  situated  for  trade  with  all  the  eastern  tribes  of 
Arabs,  and  with  Egypt.  At  no  very  distant  day  a  railroad  will  pass  down  from  the 
plains  of  Northern  Syria,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  to  Egypt, 
and  then  again  Gaza,  as  the  frontier  city,  will  become  populous  and  flourishing. 
Antiquity.  Gaza  is  among  the  very  oldest  cities  in  the  world.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
10th  chapter  of  Genesis ; 1  and  in  Joshua2  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  three 
cities  in  which  alone  Anakim  still  existed.  In  the  distribution  of  the  land  it 
was  assigned  to  Judah,  and  after  the  death  of  Joshua  it  was  actually  con- 
quered by  that  tribe ;  but  they  did  not  long  keep  possession  of  it,  for  when  it 
again  appears  in  sacred  history  it  is  as  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  in  connection 
with  the  romantic  adventures  and  exploits  of  Samson. 

That  reminds  me  that  he  was  here  imprisoned  and  made  to  grind  at  the 
mill.  I  saw  this  operation  going  on  in  several  places  during  our  ramble  about 
the  city,  and  we  heard  its  ringing  "  sound"  until  a  late  hour  last  night  To 
Samson  in  what  an  abject  condition  that  renowned  champion  of  Israel  was  reduced,— 


fetters  at 
Ghjul 


To  jrrind  in  brazen  fetters  under  tusk. 
Kycless,  in  Gaza,  nt  the  mill  with  slaves! 


>  Geo.  x.  19. 


«  Josh.  XL  TL 
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Oh,  chance  beyond  report,  thought  or  belief!  CHAPTER 
See  how  he  Ilea  at  random,  carelessly  diffused  I  xxxvi. 

Can  this  be  he   

Who  tore  the  Hon  as  the  Hon  tears  tho  kid  ;  Samson 
Ran  on  embattled  armies  clad  In  Iron, 
In  scorn  of  their  proud  arms  and  warlike  tools; 
Spurned  them  to  death  by  troops?    The  bold  Ascalonlte 
Fled  from  his  lion  ramp;  old  warrloro  turned 
Their  plated  backs  under  his  heel, 
Or,  grovelling,  soiled  their  crested  helmets  In  the  dust 
Then,  with  what  trivial  weapon  come  to  hand. 
The  Jaw  of  a  dead  aas  his  sword  of  bone, 
A  thousand  foreskins  fell,  the  flower  of  Palestine, 
In  Ramath-lechl,  famous  to  this  day. 
Then  by  main  force  pulled  up  and  on  his  shoulders  bore 
The  gates  of  Gaxa,  post,  and  massy  bar, 
Up  to  the  hill  of  Hebron,  seat  of  giants  old.** 

Thus  Milton  sings  his  glorious  deeds. 

Yes,  and  with  what  shame,  remorse,  and  horror  he  is  made  to  bewail  his 
unequalled  folly  in  having  divulged  the  secret  gift  of  God— 

"  To  a  deceitful  woman.  .  .  .  Delilah, 
That  specious  monster,  my  accomplished  anare. 

Who  shore  me, 
Like  a  tame  wether,  of  my  precious  fleece, 
Then  turned  me  out  ridiculous,  despoiled, 
Shaven  and  disarmed  among  mine  enemies. 

Tell  me,  friends, 
Am  I  not  sung  and  proverbed  for  a  fool 
In  every  street?" 


By  far  the  most  wonderful  exhibition  of  his  giant  strength  he  ever  made  Carrying 
was  in  this  city,  not  only  in  walking  off  with  the  gates  to  the  top  of  yonder  orT 


gates. 

hill  toward  Hebron,  though  any  one  who  knows  what  the  doors  of  a  city  gate 
are,  will  not  think  this  a  small  achievement,  but  chiefly  in  pulling  down  the 
vast  temple  of  Dagon,  by  which  he  himself  perished,  with  three  thousand  of 
his  enemies.  I  looked  at  some  of  the  old  columns  near  the  brow  of  Castle 
Hill  with  great  interest,  and  I  fancied  that  they  once  formed  part  of  Dagon*  •S  Dagon's 
temple.  I  suppose  that  the  three  thousand  were  partly  on  the  flat  roof  and  tea>pi*> 
partly  below,  and  all  were  crushed  together  in  an  unparalleled  calamity. 
Have  you  never  felt  it  difficult  to  believe  that  such  strength  could  reside  in  or 
be  put  forth  by  any  combination  of  human  bone  and  sinews  ? 

It  was  divine  power  acting  through  these  limbs  of  Samson.  This  renders  it 
easy  and  simple.  Samson  himself,  according  to  Milton,  was  rather  disposed  to 
understate  the  gift : — 

"  What  is  strength  without  a  double  shsro 
Of  wisdom  ?    Vast,  unwieldy,  burdensome. 
God,  when  he  gave  me  strength,  to  show  withal 
How  slight  the  gift  was,  hung  it  in  my  Aoir." 


It  is  one  of  those  pleasant  coincidences,  that  here  at  Gaza,  where  we  read  so  Grinding 
incidentally  of  the  **  grinding  at  the  mill"  in  that  ancient  story,  we  still  have  Att^r  " 
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fart    the  same  operation  ringing  in  our  ears.  The  reason  is,  that  this  city  has  no 
lf1,     mill-stream  near  it;  there  is  neither  wind  nor  steam  mill,  and  hence  the 
primitive  apparatus  is  found  in  every  house,  and  heard  in  every  street  Nor 
can  it  be  mere  fancy  that  these  modern  Philistines  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  their  proud,  vindictive,  and  licentious  ancestors. 
The  three     How  do  you  understand  the  matter  about  the  three  hundred  foxes  ?   I  have 
f U  e*!™1   °^ien  neard  ft  quoted  as  proof  of  the  incredibility  of  some  of  the  Bible  narra- 
tives, by  sceptics,  who  deny  the  possibility  of  one  man  catching  so  many 
foxes. 

It  is  probable  that  by  foxes  jackals  are  intended,  and  these  are  even  now 
extremely  numerous.   I  have  had  more  than  one  race  after  them,  and  over 
the  very  theatre  of  Samson's  exploit.    When  encamped  out  in  the  plain, 
with  a  part  of  Ibrahim  Pasha's  army,  in  1834,  we  were  serenaded  all  night 
long  by  troops  of  these  hideous  howlers.   But  if  we  must  limit  Samson  to  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  fox,  even  these  are  to  be  found  here.   I  started  up  and 
chased  one  when  I  passed  over  that  part  of  the  plain  where  Timnath  is  believed 
to  have  been  situated.   It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  number  seems 
not  only  large  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  capturing  them,  but  also  far  too 
great  for  the  purpose  intended.   The  object  was  to  set  fire  to  the  dry  corn 
which  covered  the  plains  of  the  Philistines.  Now  a  spark  would  seem  suffi- 
cient to  accomplish  this.  During  the  summer  months  the  whole  country  is 
one  sea  of  dead-ripe  grain,  dry  as  tinder.   There  is  neither  break,  nor  hedge, 
nor  fence,  nor  any  cause  of  interruption.   Once  in  a  blaze,  it  would  create  a 
wind  for  itself,  even  if  it  were  calm  to  begin  with.   And  it  would  seem  that  a 
less  number  could  have  answered  all  the  purposes  of  Samson ;  but  to  this  it  is 
obvious  to  remark  that  he  meditated  no  limited  revenge.   He  therefore 
planned  to  set  the  fields  of  a  great  many  towns  and  villages  on  fire  at  the 
same  moment,  so  that  the  people  would  be  confounded  and  bewildered  by  be- 
holding the  conflagration  on  all  sides  of  them ;  and  each  being  intent  on  saving 
his  own  crop,  no  one  could  help  his  neighbour.   Besides,  the  text  implies  that 
certain  parts  were  already  reaped,  and  this  would  produce  interruptions  in 
the  continuity  of  the  fields ;  and,  also,  we  know  not  the  modes  of  cultivation 
at  that  early  period.   Part  of  the  land  may  have  been  permitted  to  lie  fallow, 
or  might  have  been  planted  with  "  summer  fruits,"  which,  being  green,  would 
stop  the  conflagration,  and  render  necessary  a  greater  number  of  firebrands. 
Difficulty  As  to  the  difficulty  of  capturing  so  many  foxes,  we  must  remember  that  Samson 
of  c»ptur-  wag  jujge  or  governor  of  Israel  at  that  time.   He  no  more  caught  these 
creatures  himself  than  Solomon  built  the  temple  with  his  own  hands :  and  if 
we  take  two  or  three  other  facts  into  account,  it  will  not  appear  incredible  that 
the  governor  of  a  nation  could  gather  such  a  number  of  foxes  when  he  had 
occasion  for  them.   The  first  is,  that  in  those  days  this  country  was  infested 
with  all  sorts  of  wild  animals  to  an  extent  which  seems  to  us  almost  incredible. 
This  is  evident  from  almost  numberless  incidental  allusions  in  the  Bible ;  but 
tne  use  of  fire-arms  for  so  many  centuries  has  either  totally  exterminated 
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whole  classes,  or  obliged  them  to  retire  into  the  remote  and  unfrequented  cuaitm 
deserts.  No  doubt,  therefore,  foxes  and  jackals  were  far  more  numerous  in  ***V|« 
the  days  of  Samson  than  at  present.  The  second  fact  is,  that,  not  having 
(ire-arms,  the  ancients  were  much  more  skilful  than  the  moderns  in  the  use  of 
snares,  nets,  and  pita  for  capturing  wild  animals.  A  large  class  of  Biblical 
figures  and  allusions  necessarily  presuppose  this  state  of  things.  Job,  and 
David,  and  all  the  poets  and  prophets,  continually  refer  in  their  complaints  to 
snares,  nets,  pits,  etc  We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  believing  that,  at  the 
time  in  question,  the  commander  of  Israel  could,  with  no  great  difficulty, 
collect  even  three  hundred  foxes.  He  was  not  limited  to  *day  or  a  week ; 
and  though  it  may  be  true  that  in  the  whole  country  there  are  not  now  so 
many  killed  in  an  entire  year,  yet  tins  does  not  prove  that  this  number  could 
not  have  been  then  gathered  by  Samson  from  the  territories  of  Judah,  Dan, 
and  Simeon,  over  which  his  authority  more  particularly  extended.  We  there- 
fore want  no  correction  of  the  text  to  render  the  whole  account  credible,  nor 
need  we  call  in  the  aid  of  miracles.  It  was  merely  a  cunning  device  of  Israel's 
champion  to  inflict  a  terrible  chastisement  upon  his  enemies. 

That  it  was  felt  to  be  a  most  serious  calamity  is  shown  by  the  cruel  punish-  rwiistinn 
ment  inflicted  upon  the  indirect  cause  of  it.  Not  being  able  to  reach  Samson,  rcTen*e- 
they  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon  his  wife  and  all  her  house,  and  they  de- 
stroyed them  with  the  same  element  which  had  consumed  their  harvest.  And 
when  we  remember  that  so  great  is  the  dread  of  fire  in  harvest-time,  that  the 
Arabs  punish  with  death  any  one  who  sets  fire  to  a  wheat-field,  even  though 
done  by  accident,  we  will  not  greatly  wonder  that  the  Philistines  should  have 
thus  dealt  with  the  family  whose  injurious  conduct  had  excited  their  dreaded 
enemy  to  this  ruinous  exploit. 

Have  you  been  able  to  discover  any  remnants  of  that  famous  temple  which 
Samson  overthrew  with  such  terrible  slaughter  of  the  laughter-loving  Philis- 
tines? 

I  have  never  seen  them  except  in  pictures,  with  the  mighty  man  "  bowing 
himself  with  all  his  might"  between  two  of  the  toppling  columns. 

The  edifice  must  have  been  of  enormous  size,  for  "  there  were  upon  the  roof  The 
about  three  thousand  men  and  women,  that  beheld  while  Samson  made  sport." 1  JJJJjJj  * 
It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  understand  how  the  tearing  of  a  column  or  two  from 
so  vast  a  temple  could  have  brought  the  whole  to  the  ground. 

The  roofs  in  Gaza  were  then  flat  as  they  are  now,  and  it  does  not  require  a 
very  large  space  for  three  thousand  people,  who  stand  as  close  as  they  can  I* 
packed.  So  much  for  the  size  of  the  building.  A  further  explanation  may  he 
found  in  the  peculiar  topography  of  Gaza.  Most  of  it  is  built  on  hills,  which, 
though  comparatively  low,  have  declivities  exceedingly  steep.  The  temple  iu  pro- 
was  erected  over  one  of  these,  l>cyond  a  doubt,  for  such  was  and  is  the  custom  ^lelK>tl" 
in  the  East ;  and  in  such  a  position,  if  the  central  columns  were  taken  out, 


»  Judges  xtL  27. 
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part    the  whole  edifice  would  be  precipitated  down  the  hill  in  ruinous  confusion. 

There  is  such  a  steep  declivity  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the  present  city, 
Temple  of  near  the  old  dilapidated  castle  and  palace,  and  the  houses  in  that  vicinity  have 
Dagoo.     fragments  of  columns  wrought  into  the  walls  and  laid  down  as  sills  for  theii 

gates.   Somewhere  in  that  neighbourhood,  I  suppose,  the  temple  stood ;  and 

it  coincides  with  this  conjecture  that  the  willy  of  Samson  is  in  a  garden  a 

little  east  of  it. 

How  orer-  Is  it  not  a  fair  deduction  from  the  story  of  the  overthrow  of  this  temple,  that 
thrown*  columns  large  enough  to  sustain  immense  roofs  were  common  at  that  very  early 
day?  And  may* not  those  which  are  found  in  many  of  the  ruined  cities  of 
Palestine  date  back  to  the  same  age  ?  Such  has  long  been  my  opinion ;  and  I 
am  further  inclined  to  believe  that  the  immense  roof  which  rested  upon  these 
columns  was  sustained  by  arches.  If  this  were  so,  and  the  centre  column* 
stood  on  the  brow  of  the  declivity,  near  the  old  castle,  the  whole  edifice  would 
be  precipitated  down  the  hill  merely  by  tearing  away  those  centre  supports. 

There  seems  to  be  an  unusual  amount  of  noise  and  confusion  in  the  street 
To  what  is  this  owing  ? 
Wedding.  Salim  says  it  is  a  procession  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  governor's  oldest 
son.  Let  us  take  our  stand  on  the  roof  of  the  khan,  from  which  we  can  have 
a  full  view  of  this  Oriental  cavalcade.  Playing  the  jereed  is  the  most  animat- 
ing spectacle  of  the  whole  ;  but  this,  I  perceive,  has  already  taken  place  out  on 
the  plain,  for  their  panting  steeds  are  still  covered  with  froth  and  foam.  There 
are  a  thousand  pictures  of  tins  sport,  but  none  that  does  justice  to  it,  and, 
indeed,  it  must  be  seen  to  be  understood  and  appreciated.  The  sheikhs  and 
Jereed  cmeers  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon  are  the  tiest  jereed-players.  Oaily  dressed, 
playing.  and  superbly  mounted,  they  take  their  stations  at  opposite  ends  of  the  hippo- 
drome. At  length  one  plunges  his  sharp  shovel  stirrups  into  the  quivering 
side  of  his  horse,  and  away  he  bounds  like  a  thunderbolt  U'ltil  within  a  short 
distance  of  his  opponent,  when  he  wheels  sharp  round  as  if  on  a  pivot,  flings 
his  "reed"  with  all  his  might,  and  then  darts  l>ack  again,  hotly  pursued  by 
his  antagonist.  Others  now  join  in,  until  the  whole  hippodrome  resounds  with 
the  general  miUe.  Many  are  the  accidents  which  occur  in  this  rough  play, 
and  what  begins  in  sport  often  ends  in  downright  earnest  f  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  young  emeers  are  extravagantly  fond  of  it,  for  nowhere  else  can  they 
exhibit  either  their  horses  or  themselves  to  so  great  advantage ;  and  from  every 
latticed  window  that  looks  out  upon  the  hippodrome  they  well  know  they  are 
keenly  watched  by  the  invisible  houris  of  their  midnight  dreams.  Some  of  the 
players  perform  almost  incredible  feats  of  daring  and  agility.  Not  only  wilt 
they  catch  the  "reed"  of  their  antagonist  in  their  hand  while  on  the  run,  but 
I  have  seen  them  hang  to  the  saddle  by  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  throw  them- 
selves down  so  low  as  to  catch  up  from  the  ground  their  own  reed,  and  regain 
their  seat  again,  and  all  this  while  their  horse  was  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 
There  is  always  more  or  less  of  this  jereed-playing  at  the  weddings  of  tb« 
great,  and  ui>on  all  important  state  occasions. 
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Here  comes  a  new  farce:  musicians  in  harlequin  attire,  with  fox-tails  ch a ptm 
dangling  from  conical  caps,  blowing,  beating,  and  braying  any  amount  of  dis-  XXXVI- 
cordant  music.    Following  them  is  a  company  of  dancers  at  sword-play.  They  Hviequin 
are  fierce-looking  fellows,  and  their  crooked  Damascus  blades  flash  around  nnuicUn* 
their  heads  in  most  perilous  vehemence  aud  vicinity.    This,  I  suppose,  is  the 
first  time  you  have  seen  a  real  shield,  or  heard  its  ring  beneath  the  thick-falling 
blows  of  the  sword.   The  next  in  this  procession  are  genuine  Bedawin  Arabs, 
with  their  tremendous  spears.   This  is  because  Gaza  is  on  the  borders  of  the 
desert,  and  the  governor  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  court  the  sheikhs  of  these 
powerful  robbers.   And  now  comes  the  governor  and  suite,  with  the  bridegroom 
and  his  friends— a  gay  cavalcade,  in  long  silk  robes ;  some  of  them  are  olive- 
green,  and  heavily  loaded  with  silver  and  gold  lace.   Such  is  high  life  in  Gaza. 


The  whole  night  will  be  spent  in  feasting,  singing,  dancing,  and  rude  buf-  Dwit 
foonery,  in  the  open  court  by  the  men,  and  in  the  haremt  in  equally  boisterous  Klrl*- 
games  and  dances,  by  the  women.    These  are  great  occasions  for  the  dancing- 
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part  girls;  and  many,  not  of  the  "profession,"  take  part  in  the  iport.  We  see 
»»•  little  to  admire  in  their  performances.  They  move  forward,  and  backward, 
and  sideways,  now  slowly,  then  rapidly,  throwing  their  arms  and  heads  a*«out 
at  random,  and  rolling  the  eye,  and  wriggling  the  body  jnto  various  prepos- 
terous attitudes,  languishing,  lascivious,  and  sometimes  indecent ;  and  tbis  is 
repeated  over  and  over,  singly,  or  in  pairs  or  groups.  One  thing  is  to  be  said 
in  their  favour:  the  different  sexes  do  not  intermingle  in  those  indecorous 
sports.  In  my  opinion,  the  dances  spoken  of  in  ancient  Biblical  times  were  in 
most  points  just  such  as  we  have  been  describing.1 


ur  of  Isaac. 
Urn  Lakls— Lachish. 
••Gulgal" 


CF1APTER  XXXVII. 

GAZA  TO  BEIT  JIBRIN. 

Beauty  and  fertility  of  PhtllsUa.  Bolt  Jibrtn  or  Elentheropolia— Bethogabra? 

Country  of  Samson — Tlransth, 
Lion — Beee— Treachery  of  wire* 
David  and  Goliath. 
Darid  with  Acbleh. 

April  Klh. 

I  am  now  more  than  ready  to  leave  this  nide  and  fanatical  city.  What  sort 
of  country  have  we  before  us  to-day  ? 
Road  to  Beautiful  in  itself,  but  monotonous— wheat,  wheat,  a  very  ocean  of  wheat 
iwt  Jib-  0ur  poad  to  jiDrm  kada  diagonally  across  the  whole  territory  of  Philistia, 
and  offers  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  its  physical  features  and  its 
present  productions ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  site  of  much  importance  along 
the  entire  distance. 

This  I  shall  not  regret,  for  I  am  almost  disgusted  with  ruins,  and  fatigued 
by  the  effort  to  trace  out  the  history  of  extinct  races  and  magnificent  cities 
among  mud  hovels  and  semi-savage  Arabs.  Give  me  for  one  day  the  open 
country,  and  soil  unpolluted  by  these  vulgar  people,  and  unencumbered  with 
shapeless  heaps  of  unmeaning  rubbish. 

I  cannot  promise  freedom  from  Arabs,  not  even  from  Bcdawfn  robbers,  for 
we  ride  along  the  very  borders  of  their  desert  homes,  and  they  frequently  make 
inroads  quite  beyond  our  track.  Neither  is  the  country  anything  like  what 
we  mean  by  virgin  soil  in  America.  It  has  been  ploughed  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  probably  very  much  as  it  is  at  present ;  but  in  one  very  remarkable 
respect  it  is  not  what  it  once  was.  There  was  doubtless  a  time,  long,  long 
ago,  when  it  was  covered  with  dense  primeval  forests,  and  there  have  been 
ages  of  prosperity  and  peace  since  then,  when  it  was  crowded  with  towns  and 

•  (The  author  must  allude  here  to  such  dancing  as  that  of  the  daughter  of  llcrodia* 
Hero<L    The  dancing  which  sometimes  accompanied  worship  must  have  been  very 
Lo.J 
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villages,  enclosed  in  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens  and  orchards.   But,  chawix 
ever  since  Moslem  rule  began,  the  land  has  become  the  property,  not  of  the  axxvl1, 
cultivator,  but  of  the  government ;  and  while  this  ruinous  regime  lasts,  this  integrity 
splendid  country  will  remain  as  it  is.   No  man  will  plant  orchards  and  make  * 
improvements  on  land  not  his  own ;  but  give  him  a  secure  title,  and,  under  coun,IT' 
the  crude  husbandry  of  even  these  ignorant  peasants,  Philistia  will  quickly  be 
studded  with  villages,  and  beautified  with  vineyards,  olive-yards,  and  orange- 
groves.   This,  however,  will  never  be  realized  until  a  strong  government  sub- 
due or  drive  back  the  Bedawin  to  their  deep  deserts.   Neither  vineyards,  nor 
fig  orchards,  nor  vegetable  gardens  can  exist,  while  these  people  are  allowed 
to  roam  at  will  with  their  all-devouring  herds  and  droves  of  camels. 

The  first  time  I  came  into  this  region  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  it 
not  a  fiat,  barren  country,  approaching  to  a  sandy  desert ;  but  one  must  go 
much  further  south  to  encounter  anything  resembling  that.  From  the  distant 
mountains  it  indeed  has  the  appearance  of  a  level  plain,  but  the  view  is  so  vast 
that  even  very  considerable  hills  are  lost  to  the  eye.  In  reality,  Philistia 
closely  resembles  some  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  our  own  glorious  West. 
True,  it  lacks  our  fine  forests,  and  one  misses  our  charming  country-houses, 
with  their  orchards;  but  that  is  owing  to  the  inhabitants.  The  country  is  Beauty 
equally  lovely  and  no  less  fertile  than  the  very  best  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  ta- 
Nay,  owing  to  something  in  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  climate,  or  both, 
the  sources  of  its  fertility  are  even  more  inexhaustible  than  in  any  part  of  our 
own  land.  Without  manure,  and  with  a  style  of  ploughing  and  general  culture 
which  would  secure  nothing  but  failure  in  America,  this  vast  plain  continues 
to  produce  splendid  crops  every  year ;  and  this,  too,  be  it  remembered,  after 
forty  centuries  of  such  tillage. 

In  what  part  of  this  plain  was  Gerar,  where  Isaac  resided  so  many  years  ?  Ger»r. 
It  seems  to  have  been  extremely  fertile,  for  he  reaped  a  hundred-fold  in  that 
valley :  "  And  the  man  waxed  great,  and  went  forward,  and  grew  until  he 
became  very  great," l— as  any  other  farmer  would  who  reaped  such  harvests. 

The  site  has  not  yet  been  discovered ;  but  I  doubt  not  it  can  and  will  be, 
just  so  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  travel  in  that  region.  It  must  be  somewhere 
to  the  south-east  of  us,  and  not  above  fifteen  miles  distant  According  to 
the  "  Onomasticon,"  it  was  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Eleutheropolis.  Begin- 
ning, therefore,  at  Beit  Jibrin,  and  going  southward  about  seven  hours,  the 
traveller  encounters  the  great  Wady  Sheriah,  called  by  some  Wady  Gaza ;  and 
in  it,  or  in  one  of  its  fertile  branches,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  lost 
site  will  be  found.  Arabs  who  frequent  Gaza  from  that  neighbourhood  speak 
of  a  ruined  city  somewhere  there,  which  careful  examination  may  yet  decide 
to  be  the  ancient  Gerar.  Isaac  weut  there  from  Beersheba,  the  site  of  which 
is  now  known  to  be  a  few  hours  to  the  east  of  this  region.  There  was  a 
Wady  Gerar  in  ancient  times,  which  no  doubt  took  its  name  from  the 

»  Gen.  xxrL  12,  13. 
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part    city ;  and,  with  such  data  to  guide  the  future  explorer,  the  place  will  surely 

in*     be  found. 

Gerar—  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  proper  to  speak  of  this  site  as  even  now  absolutely 
Mr.  Row-  unknown.  The  Rev.  J.  Rowlands  believes  that  he  not  only  found  Gerar,  but 
rativ0nAr*  also  the  lost  Kadesh-barnea.  He  thus  writes  to  his  friend  Mr.  Williams  : 
"  From  Gaza  our  course  was  to  Khalasa.  On  our  way  we  discovered  ancient 
Gerar.  We  had  heard  of  it  at  Gaza  under  the  name  of  Joorf  el  Gerar — the 
Rush  or  Rapid  of  Gerar,  which  we  found  to  lie  three  hours  south-south-east  of 
Gaza.  Within  Wady  Gaza,  a  deep  and  broad  channel  coming  down  from  the 
south-east,  and  running  a  little  higher  up  than  this  spot,  is  Wady  es  Sheriah, 
from  the  east-north-east  Near  Joorf  el  Gerar  are  the  traces  of  an  ancient 
city,  called  Khirbet  el  Gerar— the  Ruins  of  Gerar.  Our  road  beyond  Khalasa 
lay  along  a  plain  slightly  undulating.  This  plain  must  be  the  land  of  Gerar. 
Here  we  sojourned  for  two  days  (one  of  which  was  Sunday)  with  Abraham  in 
Gerar."  Tliis  is  rather  a  meagre  account  of  such  a  celebrated  and  unknown 
region  and  city,  but  it  is  the  best  we  have  at  present  Mr.  Rowlands  then 
went  southward  to  Suez,  passing  by  Khalasa,  or  Khulasah  as  Dr.  Robinson 
spells  it,  and  identifies  it  with  the  Greek  Elusa ;  but  Mr.  Rowlands  thinks  it 
marks  the  site  of  the  Chesil  of  Joshua  xv.  30,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  south  of 
Judah.  Both  may  be  correct  Mr.  Rowlands  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
aware  that  Dr.  Robinson  not  only  visited  the  place,  but  gave  an  extensive 
description  and  history  of  it  Our  fortunate  traveller,  passing  in  a  direct  line 
across  the  desert  from  Khalasa  to  Suez,  came,  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  to  an 
Sebita—  old  site  called  Sebata,  which  he  identifies  with  Zephath,  called  Ilormah — 
ZepbAth.  «  destruction" — in  Numbers  xxi.  3,  where  the  Israelites  vowed  a  vow  to  utterly 
destroy  the  place,  on  account  of  the  attack  of  king  Arad  ;  and  subsequently, 
in  Judges  L  17,  after  Judah  and  Simeon  had  utterly  overthrown  it,  this  name 
"  Destruction"  was  attached  to  it  a  second  time.  Near  this  place  is  also  a 
well,  called  Bir  Ilohebeh,  and  the  ruins  of  a  city  with  the  same  name,  which 
Reboboth.  he  has  no  doubt  was  the  Rehoboth  of  Genesis  xxvi.  22.  The  ruins  are  exten- 
sive, and  in  remarkably  good  preservation.  Ten  camel  hours  (twenty-five 
miles)  further  toward  Suez,  Mr.  Rowlands  found  Moilahi,  which  he  believes, 
for  half  a  dozen  reasons,  to  be  Beer-lahai-roi,  where  Hagar  found  water,  and 
called  it  after  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  spake  unto  her,  Lahai-roi— "  Thou, 
God,  seest  me." 1  Our  traveller  is  now  in  the  vast  wilderness,  plain,  or  desert 
of  Paran,  called  also  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh,  so  famous  in  early  Bible  story,  and 
lie  discovers  more  than  one  interesting  locality.  We  shall  only  refer  to  Kadesh- 
barnea.  He  finds  it  twelve  miles  east-south-east  of  Moilahi ;  and  as  be  stoo  l 
at  the  base  of  the  rock  that  was  smitten  by  Moses,  and  gazed  upon  the  beau- 
tiful brook  of  delicious  water  still  gushing  forth  from  it,  and  leaping 'down  into 
the  desert  over  many  a  lovely  cascade,  he  was  quite  wild  with  enthusiastic 
excitement,— and  well  he  might  be,  with  his  firm  faith  in  the  identification. 

»   

>  Gen.  xvl.  13,  H. 
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The  history  of  Isaac's  sojourn  in  Gerar  is  very  curious  and  instructive.  Com-  en  aptek 
hining  both  pastoral  and  agricultural  industry,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  grew  *XXVil- 
very  great  The  vast  grazing  plains  around  and  south  of  his  position  enabled  }uiAC  lu 
him  to  multiply  his  flocks  indefinitely,  while  the  "  hundred-fold"  harvests  Gerar. 
furnished  bread  for  his  numerous  servants ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  advan- 
tages, the  blessing  of  the  Lord  was  on  the  labour  of  his  hands  in  a  manner 
altogether  extraordinary.  These  things  made  the  Philistines  envy  and  fear 
him  ;  and  therefore  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  demanded  and  obtained  a  cove- 
nant of  peace  with  him.  Just  so  at  this  day  the  towns,  and  even  cities,  such 
as  Hainath  and  Hums  in  the  north,  and  Gaza  and  Hebron  in  this  region, 
cultivate  with  great  care  friendly  relations  with  the  sheikhs  of  prosperous 
tribes  on  their  borders.  It  appears  that  the  country  was  deficient  in  water,  scarcity  of 
and  that  wells,  dug  at  great  expense,  were  regarded  as  very  valuable  posses-  MrRlcr- 
sions.  Isaac  was  a  great  well-digger,  prompted  thereto  by  the  necessities  of  Weils, 
his  vast  flocks ;  and  in  those  days  this  was  an  operation  of  such  expense  and 
difficulty  as  to  be  mentioned  among  the  acts  which  rendered  illustrious  even 
kings.1  The  strife  for  possession  of  them  was  a  fruitful  source  of  annoyance 
to  the  peaceful  patriarch,  as  it  had  been  the  cause  of  separation  between 
A  braham  and  Lot  before  him ;  and  such  contests  are  now  very  common  all 
over  the  country,  but  more  especially  in  these  southern  deserts.  It  was  the 
custom  in  former  times  to  erect  towers  or  castles  to  command  and  secure  the 
possession  of  valuable  watering-places ;  thus  Uzziah  built  towers  in  connection 
with  "  his  many  wells."  2  And  to  stop  up  wells  was  the  most  pernicious  and 
destructive  species  of  vengeance— the  surest  way  to  convert  a  flourishing 
country  into  a  frightful  wilderness.  Israel  was  commanded  thus  to  destroy 
the  land  of  the  Moabites,  by  stopping  all  the  wells  of  water.3  It  would  l»e  a 
curious  inquiry  for  the  explorer  to  seek  out  these  wells,  nor  would  it  be  sur- 
prising if  they  should  be  found  still  bearing  the  significant  names  which  Isaac 
gave  them.  All  travellers  agree  that  water  is  so  scarce  and  valuable  in  that 
region,  that  the  places  where  it  is  to  be  found  are  as  well  known  by  the  Arabs 
as  are  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Isaac's  place 
of  residence  was  the  well  Lahai-roi,  as  we  read  in  Genesis  xxv.  11,  and  xxiv.  L*h»i-roL 
62 — the  same  that  was  so  named  by  Hagar.4  It  ntay  have  been  first  dis- 
covered by  her,  or  miraculously  produced  by  "  the  God  that  saw  her,"  for  the 
salvation  of  the  maternal  ancestor  of  the  Arab  race  and  her  unborn  son,  as 
the  fountain  of  Kadesh  afterward  was  for  all  Israel,6  and  perhaps  that  of  Lelti 
for  Samson.6  It  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  mode  to  designate  the  dwelling- 
place  in  patriarchal  times,  and  indeed  long  after,  by  some  circumstance  or  fact 
which  made  it  memorable.  Abraham  dwelt  under  the  oak  at  Mamre ;  Isaac  at 
this  well ;  Jacob  hid  the  idols  of  his  family  under  tlie  oak  at  Shecheni and, 
long  after,  Joshua  took  a  great  stone  and  set  it  up  under  the  same  oak,  as  I 


»  2  thron.  xxvi.  10.  1  2  Chron  xxvi.  9.  »  2  Klnps  lit.  19,  25.  «  Gen.  x?L  14. 
*  Num.  xx.  11.  •  Judges  xv.  19  »  Gen.  xxxt.  4. 
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part  suppose.1  Thus,  also,  Deborah  dwelt  under  the  palm-tree  of  Deborah  ;*  the 
llf-  angel  of  the  Lord  that  was  sent  to  Gideon  came  down  and  sat  under  an  oak 
which  was  in  Ophrah  ;8  king  Saul  is  said  to  have  tarried  under  a  pome- 
granate-tree in  Migron;*  and  it  is  yet  quite  common  to  find  a  village  better 
known  by  some  remarkable  tree  or  fountain  near  it  than  by  its  proper  name. 
The  knowledge  of  these  places  and  things  is  perpetuated  from  generation  to 
generation ;  and  I  doubt  not  many  of  these  wells  in  the  south  could  be  dis- 
covered, if  one  had  time  and  liberty  to  explore. 
Coinci.       There  are  some  curious  coincidences  in  the  patriarchal  connections  with 


in  Gerar.  Both  Abraham  and  Isaac  came  from  Beersheba  to  that  city ;  both 
11  ch«a  life,  adopted  the  same  prevarication  in  regard  to  their  wives,  for  the  same  reason 
and  with  the  same  result.  It  would  appear  that  these  ladies  must  have  been 
beautiful  in  comparison  with  the  darker  daughters  of  Philistia,  and  this  even 
when  they  were  far  advanced  in  life.  Both  were  taken  into  the  hartm  of  the 
king,  and  both  rescued  by  similar  divine  interpositions.  The  king,  in  either 
case,  was  called  Abimelech,  and  each  had  a  chief  commander  called  PhicoL 
Both  Abraham  and  Isaac  made  covenants  with  these  Abimelechs ;  the  place  of 
meeting  in  both  cases  was  a  well ;  and  from  the  seven  ewe  lambs  the  well  was 
called  Beersheba—"  the  well  of  seven,"  or  "  well  of  the  oath." 
How  do  you  account  for  these  strange  coincidences? 
It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  Abimelech  was  the  royal  title,  just  as  Pharaoh  was 
in  Egypt,  and  Caesar  in  Rome.  Phicol  may  also  have  been  a  name  of  office, 
as  mudir  or  mushir  now  is  in  this  country.  If  one  of  these  officers  is  spoken 
of,  his  name  is  rarely  mentioned.  I,  indeed,  never  know  any  but  the  official 
Coreting  title  of  these  Turkish  officers.  I  suppose  it  was  the  custom  of  these  Abi- 
melechs to  augment  their  state  and  glory  by  introducing  into  their  illus- 
trious ladies,  and  that  often  without  respect  to  their  age.  To  enable  them  to 
do  this,  they  sometimes  killed  their  husbands ;  and  such  things  are  not  un- 
known even  in  our  day.  I  could  point  to  more  than  one  such  transaction 
among  the  emeers  and  sheikhs  of  this  country.  This  was  the  temptation 
which  led  both  Abraham  and  Isaac  to  that  culpable  deception  which  is  re- 
corded of  them.  As  to  the  other  repetitions  of  similar  acts,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  them.  After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  it  would  lie 
quite  in  accordance  with  Oriental  usages  for  the  successors  of  the  first  Abi- 
melech to  renew  the  covenant  of  peace  with  Isaac,  who  had  grown  so  great  as 
to  be  both  envied  and  feared.  The  mode  of  contracting  alliance  was  the  same, 
because  in  both  cases  an  established  custom  was  followed ;  and  that  the  well 
should  have  been  twice  named  Beersheba,  from  this  double  transaction  made 
at  it,  is  not  surprising.  It  may  have  been  intended  also,  by  that  divine  provi- 
dence which  guided  all  such  proceedings  of  the  patriarchs,  to  settle,  by  these 
remarkable  acts,  a  well-known  point  to  determine  in  future  ages  the  extreme 
southern  border  of  the  Promised  Land. 
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The  character  of  Isaac  is  very  marked  and  peculiar.  H^  never  travelled  far  chawhs 
from  this  spot  during  his  long  life  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  years— probably  xxxvu- 
never  removed  from  Wady  Gerar  and  its  neighbouring  city.  There  are  but  character 
few  acts  of  his  life  on  record,  and  several  of  these  are  not  much  to  his  credit  of  iiaac 
Ho  seems  to  have  been  an  industrious,  quiet  man,  disposed  to  wander  alone 
and  meditate,— at  least  when  he  had  such  an  interesting  theme  to  think  about 
as  the  coming  of  the  camels  with  his  expected  bride.  He  preferred  peace  to 
strife,  even  when  the  right  was  qn  his  side,  and  he  was  "  much  mightier"  than 
those  who  annoyed  and  injured  him.  This  silent  submission  to  injury  was 
objected  to  by  Abimelech  in  the  question  of  the  wells,  and  with  much  apparent 
justice.  The  king,  when  reproved  about  those  which  his  servants  had  violently 
taken  away,  replied,  in  substance.  Why  did  you  lay  up  this  grudge  in  your 
heart  all  this  while  ?  Tou  should  have  had  more  confidence  in  my  justice, 
and,  instead  of  tacitly  implying  that  I  was  a  party  to  this  violence,  you  ought 
to  have  reported  the  case  to  me.  I  do  not  feel  flattered  by  this  concealment, 
nor  very  well  pleased  that  it  should  be  cast  in  my  teeth  on  this  particular 
occasion.  The  same  injurious  suspicion  is  more  prominent  in  Isaac's  conver- 
sation about  his  wife.  He  there  distinctly  states  his  apprehension  that  Abi- 
melech was  a  lawless  tyrant,  who  would  not  stick  at  murder  in  order  to  get 
Rebekah  into  his  harem.  Neither  Isaac  nor  Rebekah  appeals  to  advantage  in 
this  discussion  with  Abimelech.  I  say  appears,  because  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  king  was  not  capable  of  doing  just  what  Isaac  feared  ;  while 
Isaac  would  sooner  have  lost  his  right  hand,  or  even  his  life,  than  be  guilty  of 
such  enormous  wickedness.  And  it  is  often  the  case  that  a  very  bad  man  may 
be  able  to  set  his  conduct  in  such  a  light  as  to  seem  more  honourable  and 
generous  than  those  much  better  than  himself.  This  should  be  remembered  Jacob  and 
when  we  study  the  exhibitions  of  character  made  by  Jacob  and  Esau  at  thew  E**u- 
meeting  in  Gilead.  Esau  carries  off  the  whole  credit  of  the  interview,  and  his 
brother  seems  cold,  suspicious,  cunning,  unbrotherly.  And  while  I  do  not 
pretend  to  admire  certain  traits  in  Jacob's  character,  yet  he  was  far  more 
upright  and  religious  than  Esau.  Jacob  knew  him  and  his  four  hundred  men 
too  well  to  venture  into  bis  society  and  power.  Hence  all  the  shuffling  and 
backing  out,  and  even  deception,  which  he  gave  in  return  for  his  injured 
brother's  forgiveness,  warm-hearted  welcome,  and  generous  offers  of  assistance. 
Jacob  dared  not  accept  them,  and  yet  to  reject  them  under  such  circumstances 
could  not  but  place  him  in  great  embarrassment. 

How  could  Isaac  have  been  so  grossly  deceived  by  Jacob  and  his  mother  ? 

He  was  not  only  blind,  but  old,  so  that  he  could  not  distinguish  with  DecepUon 
accuracy,  either  by  the  touch  of  his  shrivelled  hand  or  by  the  ear,  now  dull  of  ofIsaac« 
hearing.  It  must  be  further  remembered  that  Esau  was  from  his  birth  a  hairy 
person.  He  was  now  a  man,  full  grown,  and  no  doubt  as  rough  and  shaggy  as 
any  he-goat.  Jacob  was  of  the  same  age,  and  his  whole  history  shows  that  he 
was  eminently  shrewd  and  cunning.  He  got  that  from  his  mother,  who  on  this 
occasion  plied  all  her  arts  to  make  the  deception  perfect.  She  fitted  out  Jacob 
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part  with  Esau's  well-known  clothes,  strongly  scented  with  such  odours  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  use.  The  ladies  and  dandies  in  ancient  times  delighted  to  make 
History  of  their  "  raiment  smell  like  the  smell  of  a  field  which  the  Lord  had  blessed 
Iuac  and  at  this  day  they  scent  their  gala  garments  with  such  rich  and  powerful 
spicery  that  the  very  street  along  which  they  walk  is  perfumed.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  Jacob,  a  plain  man,  given  to  cattle  and  husbandry,  utterly 
eschewed  these  odoriferous  vanities,  and  this  woidd  greatly  aid  in  the  decep- 
tion. Poor  old  Isaac  felt  the  garments,  and  sraelleJ  the  still  more  dis- 
tinguishing perfumes  of  Esau,  and  though  the  voice  was  Jacob's,  yet  he  could 
not  doubt  that  the  person  before  him  was— what  he  solemnly  protested  that  he 
was — his  first-born.  The  extreme  improbability  of  deception  would  make  him 
less  suspicious,  and,  so  far  as  the  hair  and  the  perfume  are  concerned,  I  have 
seen  many  Arabs  who  might  now  play  such  a  game  with  entire  success. 

All  this  is  easy  and  plain  in  comparison  with  the  great  fact  that  this  treachery 
and  perjury,  under  roost  aggravating  accompaniments,  should  be  in  a  sense 
ratified  and  prospered  by  the  all-seeing  God  of  justice.  It  is  well  to  remember, 
however,  that  though  the  blessing,  once  solemnly  bestowed,  according  to  estab- 
lished custom  in  such  cases,  could  not  be  recalled,  yet,  in  the  overruling  provi- 
Retrtbo-  dence  of  God,  the  guilty  parties  were  made  to  cat  the  bitter  fruit  of  their  sin 
tk>n'  during  their  whole  lives.  In  this  matter  they  sowed  to  the  wind  and  reaped 
the  whirlwind. 

We  set  out  on  this  line  of  remark  by  saying  that  in  several  of  the  known 
incidents  of  Isaac's  lustory,  few  though  they  be,  he  does  not  appear  to  ad- 
vantage. Even  in  this  transaction,  where  he,  now  old,  blind,  and  helpless, 
was  so  cruelly  betrayed  by  his  wife  and  deceived  by  his  son,  he  is  unfortunately 
at  fault  in  the  main  question.  He  was  wrong  and  Rebekah  was  right  on  the 
real  point  of  issue ;  and,  what  is  more,  Isaac's  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
person  most  proper  to  be  invested  with  the  great  office  of  transmitting  the 
true  faith  and  the  true  line  of  descent  for  the  promised  Messiah  was  determined 
by  a  pitiful  relish  and  longing  for  "savoury  meat."  Alas,  for  poor  hunuji 
nature  !  There  is  none  of  it  without  dross  ;  and  mountains  of  mud  must  be 
washed  to  get  one  diamond  as  large  as  a  pea 

We  have  taken  no  note  of  time  during  this  long  digression,  nor  have  I  even 
noticed  the  face  of  the  country. 

Not  much  lost  thereby,  for  our  track  has  been  the  ordinary  road  to  Beit 
Jibrin.  After  emerging  from  the  great  olive-grove  north  of  Gaza,  wc  had 
Beit  Ilanun  on  our  left ;  then  Demrch,  on  the  same  side,  upon  the  bank  of 
Wady  Simsim,  and  Nejid  on  the  south  of  our  path.  The  village  we  have  just 
passed  is  Simsim,  and  this  one  to  which  we  are  coming  is  Buricr.  Time  from 
Gaza,  three  hours  ;  direction,  north-cast ;  country,  a  rich,  rolling,  agricultural 
Um  Lakk  plain.  Our  next  village  is  Um  Lakis,  which,  I  have  little  doubt,  thrives  Us 
name  from  the  Lachish  so  celebrated  in  Bible  story  and  prophecy.  The  city  itself 
seems  to  have  been  more  to  the  south,  and  nearer  Beit  Jibrin,  according  to 
the  "  Onomasticon"  and  other  notices.   Even  that  is  not  certain,  however,  and 
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the  great  similarity  of  name,  for  a  site  so  close  to  the  locality  of  the  ancient  chaptkx 
city,  is  not  to  be  forgotten.   My  company  at  Mesraia  gave  me  names  of  xxxv,|« 
villages,  ruins,  old  sites,  tells,  and  wells  sufficient  to  fill  two  pages.   None  in 
this  direction,  however,  seemed  to  be  of  any  historic  interest  except  'Aglan 
and  this  Lakis.  We  shall  come  to  *  Aglan  in  half  an  hour.  There  are  no  ruins 
at  either  of  these  places  to  remind  one  of  ancient  glory ;  bnt  the  same  remark 
applies  to  all  the  sites  on  this  plain,  a -d  that  for  two  reasons :  the  cities  were  Brick 
built  chiefly  of  unbumed  brick  ;  and  such  parts  as  were  of  stone  were  either  M^s* 
taken  from  that  soft  arenaceous  formation  which  is  found  all  along  the  coast, 
or  from  that  cretaceous  rock  which  is  so  characteristic  of  all  these  southern 
hills  of  Judea,  and  which  is  often  nothing  more  than  indurated  marl   We  are 
not,  therefore,  to  expect  ruins  ;  and  the  name,  with  a  tell  of  greater  or  less 
height,  composed  of  such  debris,  pottery  scattered  over  the  neighbourhood, 
and  a  well  or  two,  with  a  sarcophagus  or  a  stoue  trough— these  are  the  things 
by  which  we  identify  old  sites  in  Philistia, 

The  plain  from  this  to  Beit  Jibrin  is  destitute  of  villages  and  barren  of 
historic  interest ;  and,  after  taking  our  lunch  at  this  'Aglan,  we  must  quicken 
our  pace,  or  we  shall  be  out  on  this  desert  later  than  is  exactly  safe.  The 
whole  distance,  at  our  rate  of  riding,  is  nine  hours,  and  this  may  be  taken  as 
the  utmost  breadth  of  the  proper  territory  of  the  Pliilistines.  The  great 
Wady  Simsim  branches  out  to  the  north-east  and  south,  but  it  is  everywhere 
destitute  of  water  except  in  winter.  The  largest  of  these  branches,  called 
Wady  el  Hasy,  wanders  about  in  a  general  direction  toward  the  south-east, 
and  drains  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Hebron. 

What  sort  of  vegetable  is  this  whose  stems  our  muleteers  arc  cutting  up  and 
chewing  with  so  much  relish  ? 

It  is  the  wild  artichoke.   We  can  amuse  ourselves  with  it  and  its  behaviour  wild  arb- 
for  a  while,  and  may  possibly  extract  something  more  valuable  than  the  insipid  choka- 
juice  of  which  our  men  are  so  fond.   You  observe  that  in  growing  it  throws 
out  numerous  branches  of  equal  size  and  length  in  all  directions,  forming  a 
sort  of  sphere  or  globe  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.   When  ripe  and  dry  in 
autumn,  these  branches  become  rigid  and  light  as  a  feather,  the  parent  stem 
breaks  off  at  the  ground,  and  the  wind  carries  these  vegetable  globes  whither-  Ve«jeubi« 
soever  it  pleaseth.   At  the  proper  season  thousands  of  them  come  scudding  *loU* 
over  the  plain,  rolling,  leaping,  bounding  with  vast  racket,  to  the  dismay  both 
of  the  horse  and  his  rider.   Once,  on  the  plain  north  of  Hamath,  my  horse 
l>ecame  quite  unmanageable  among  them.   They  charged  down  upon  us  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind,  which  broke  them  from  their  moorings,  and  sent  them 
careering  over  the  desert  in  countless  numbers.   Our  excellent  native  itinerant, 

A         P  ,  had  a  similar  encounter  with  them  on  the  eastern  desert, 

beyond  the  Hauran,  and  his  horse  was  so  terrified  that  he  was  obliged  to 
alight  and  lead  him.   I  have  long  suspected  that  this  wild  artichoke  is  the 
pulped,  which,  in  Psalm  lxxxiii.  13,  is  rendered  wheel,  and  in  Isaiah  xvii.  13,  Guig»L 
a  rolling  thing.    Evidently  our  translators  knew  not  what  to  call  it.   The  ^ 
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B^tho^a- 
Query, 


first  passage  reads  thus  :  "  0  my  God,  make  them  like  a  wheel  (guhjal),  as  the 
stubble  before  the  wind  ;"  and  the  second,  "  Rebuke  them,  and  they  shall  flee 
far  off,  and  shall  be  chased  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountains  before  the  wind ,  and  like 
a  rolling  thing  (gulgai)  before  the  whirlwind."  Now,  from  the  nature  of  the 
parallelism,  the  gulgal  cannot  be  a  "  wheel,"  but  something  corresponding  to 
chaff.  It  must  also  be  something  that  does  not  fly  like  the  chaff,  but,  in  & 
striking  manner,  rolls  before  the  wind.  The  signification  of  gulgal  in  Hebrew, 
and  its  equivalent  in  other  Sheraitic  dialects,  require  this,  and  this  rolling 
artichoke  meets  the  case  most  emphatically,  and  especially  when  it  rolls  before 
the  whirlwind.  In  the  encounter  referred  to  north  of  Hamath,  my  eyes  were 
half  blinded  with  the  stubble  and  chaff  which  filled  the  air  ;  but  it  was  the 
extraordinary  behaviour  of  this  "  rolling  thing"  that  rivetted  my  attention. 
Hundreds  of  these  globes,  all  bounding  like  gazelles  in  one  direction  over  the 
desert,  would  suddenly  wheel  short  round,  at  the  bidding  of  a  counter- 
blast, and  dash  away  with  equal  speed  on  their  new  course.  An  Arab  proverb 
addresses  this  rolling  thing  thus :  "  Ho!  'akkub,  where  do  you  put  up  to- 
night ?"  to  which  it  answers  as  it  flies,  "Where  the  wind  puts  up."  They 
also  derive  one  of  their  many  forms  of  cursing  from  this  plant :  "  May  you  he 
whirled,  like  the  'akkub,  before  the  wind,  until  you  arc  caught  in  the  thorns, 
or  plunged  into  the  sea."  If  this  is  not  the  "wheel"  of  David  and  the 
"  rolling  thing"  of  Isaiah,  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  country  to  suggest  the 
comparison. 

.  April  l&A.  How  is  it  ascertained  that  this  Beit  Jibrin  is  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Eleutheropolis  ? 

The  identification  is  due  to  the  skill  of  Robinson  and  Smith,  and  the  process 
of  discovery  and  verification  is  detailed  with  great  care  in  their  * 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  Eusebius  and  Jerome  take  this  as  the  central 
from  which  to  mark  the  direction  and  distance  of  many  other  places,  there  are 
few  geographical  points  in  the  country  of  greater  value,  and  Dr.  Robinson 
very  justly  magnifies  its  importance.  Having  myself  derived  the  highest 
gratification  in  following  out  his  results  in  my  own  excursions  in  this  region, 
I  gladly  embrace  every  opportunity  to  express  my  obligations.  There  is  a 
whole  nest  of  sacred  sites  scattered  around  this  important  centre.  On 
the  cast  we  have  Beit  Nusib — Nezib;  and  further  over  the  hills  to  the 
north-east  Jeb*a — the  Gibeah  of  Judah;  and  north,  a  little  east,  we  find 
Shochoh  in  Shuwiekeh ;  and  beyond  it  Jarmuth  in  Yarrauk.  'Ain  Shemsh 
is  Beth-shcmesh ;  and  north-west  of  this,  Tibneh  is  the  Timnath  of  Sam- 
son's wife.  North-east  of  this  is  Zorah,  the  city  of  his  father;  and 
south-east  of  that  is  Zanuah.  The  wady  in  which  Zorah  lies  is  called 
Wady  es  Sumpt,  and  this  is  probably  the  battle-field  of  David  and 
Goliath  of  Gath.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that  Gath  may  have  been  at  or  near 
Deir  Dubban,  where  are  very  remarkahle  excavations  and  other  indications  of 
an  ancient  city.  It  appears  to  me  that  Bethogabra — Eleutheropolis— Beit 
Jibrin,  and  Oath  are  all  one  and  the  same  city.   Khurbet  Get— ruins  of  Gath 
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— is  the  name  now  Applied  to  one  of  the  heaps  of  rubbish  a  short  distance 
westward  from  the  castle  of  Beit  Jibrin.  The  Hebrew  word  Bethogabra  xxxvn- 
and  the  Arabic  Beit  Jibrin  may  be  rendered  house  of  giant*,— which  re- 
minds us  of  Goliath  of  Gath  and  his  family.  And  further,  I  think  that 
the  Mareshah  of  Joshua  xv.  44,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Rehoboam,  and  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  connection  with  Gath,1  was  a  suburb  of  this  great  capi- 
tal of  the  Philistines.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  makes  Mareshah  and  Beit  Jibrin  Mamnah 
identical,  and  Jerome  places  them  so  near  each  other  that  they  may  be  re-  — 0ttll>- 
garded  as  one  and  the  same  place.  Micah  probably  wrote  "  Moresheth-gath"  in 
order  to  fix  the  location  of  the  suburb  by  the  name  of  the  main  city.2  All  these 
identifications  lend  additional  interest  to  this  vicinity.  Not  only  did  Goliath 
and  his  family  of  giants  reside  here,  but  in  this  beautiful  valley  king  Asa 
achieved  that  grand  victory  over  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  with  his  host  of  "  a  thou- 
sand thousand,  and  three  hundred  chariots  ; "  for  the  battle  was  at  Mareshah, 
in  the  valley  of  Zephathah.  These  facts  and  suggestions  will  be  sure  to  quicken 
your  zeal  for  this  day's  explorations,  notwithstanding  your  growing  disgust 
with  old  ruins.  There  are,  in  fact,  many  things  about  Beit  Jibrin  which  merit 
a  careful  examination.  The  mdst  striking  is  this  immense  quadrangular  en- 
closure which  marks  out  the  boundaries  of  an  old  castle.  It  is  about  six  hun- 
dred feet  square,  and  was  built  of  large  heavy  stone.  Then,  too,  the  castle  Caatie  or 
within  this  enclosure  has  points  of  interest.  Some  parts  of  it  appear  very  JjjJ1  Jib- 
ancient,  while  this  confused  mass  of  arches,  vaults,  and  broken  walls  speaks  of 
Saracenic  and  crusading  times.  Besides  this  building  there  are  immense  artificial 
caverns  hewn  out  of  these  cretaceous  hills,  and  some  of  them  carefully  orna- 
mented. They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  wady  which  runs  up  south  by  east,  and  in 
which  is  situated  the  ruined  church  called  Mar  Hannah.  Dr.  Robinson  has  given 
a  detailed  account  of  these  remarkable  excavations,  the  object  of  which  he  is  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend.  Some  of  them  were  undoubtedly  cisterns,  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  all  were  originally  such,  but  subsequently  some  of  them  may  have  been 
enlarged  into  temples  and  under-ground  chapels,  and  others  made  into  granaries. 

In  travelling  tlirough  this  sacred  territory,  few  things  please  me  more  than  to  Country  of 
light  upon  those  circumstances  which  prove  the  accuracy  of  ancient  Bible  nar- 
ratives even  in  the  most  incidental  remarks  and  the  minutest  allusions.  We 
are  now  not  far  from  Zorah,  the  birth-place  of  Samson,3  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
find  his  home  still  in  existence,  in  that  secluded  mountain  village  above  'Ain 
Shemsh,  On  one  of  the  hard  rocks  of  that  village  Manoah  placed  his  sacri- 
fice, and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  did  wondrously  while  Manoah  and  his  wife 
looked  on  ;  "  for  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  flame  went  up  toward  heaven  from 
off  the  altar,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ascended  in  the  flame."  * 

Joseph  us  lias  a  curious  addition  to  the  Bible  narrative  of  these  transactions, 
in  which,  after  extolling  the  beauty  of  Manoah's  wife,  he  says  that  her  hus- 
band was  exceedingly  jealous  ;  and  when  he  heard  her  expatiate  upon  the 
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part    beauty  of  the  man  who  had  appeared  to  Iter  and  announced  the  birth  of  a  son, 
lfl-     he  was  so  consumed  with  this  terrible  passion  that  he  besought  God  to  send 
the  messenger  again,  that  he  might  see  him— and  much  more  to  the  same 
purport   But  to  return  to  the  history.   It  is  said  that  Samson  went  down  to 

TimiMUh.  Timnath,  and  there  saw  the  woman  whom  he  desired  to  marry.  Now  Tiranath 
still  exists  on  the  plain,  and  to  reach  it  from  Zorah  you  must  descend  through 
wild,  rocky  gorges,— just  where  one  would  expect  to  find  a  lion  in  those  days 
when  wild  beasts  were  far  more  common  than  at  present  Nor  is  it  more  re- 
markable that  lions  should  be  met  with  in  such  places  than  that  fierce  leopards 
should  now  maintain  their  position  in  the  thickly  settled  parts  of  Lebanon, 
and  even  in  these  very  mountains,  within  a  few  hundred  rods  of  large  villages. 
Yet  such  I  know  is  the  fact. 

There  were  then  vineyards  belonging  to  Timnath,  as  there  now  are  in  all 
these  hamlets  along  the  base  of  the  hills  and  upon  the  mountain  sides.  These 
vineyards  are  very  often  far  out  from  the  villages,  climbing  up  rough  wadies 

Lion.  and  wild  cliffs,  in  one  of  which  Samson  encountered  the  young  lion.  He  threw 
the  dead  body  aside,  and  the  next  time  he  went  down  to  Timnath  be  found  a 

Bee*  swarm  of  bees  in  the  carcass.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  an  extraordinary 
occurrence.  The  word  for  bees  is  the  Arabic  for  hornrts,  and  these,  we  know, 
are  very  fond  of  flesh,  and  devour  it  with  the  greatest  avidity.  I  have  myself 
seen  a  swarm  of  hornets  build  their  comb  in  the  skull  of  a  dead  camel ;  and 
this  would  incline  me  to  believe  that  it  was  really  our  debabir — hornet* — that 
had  settled  in  the  carcass  of  Samson's  lion,  if  it  were  known  that  they  manu  - 
factured  honey  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  story.  However,  we  find 
that  not  long  after  this,  bees  were  so  abundant  in  a  wood  at  no  great  distance 
from  this  spot,  that  the  honey  dropped  down  from  the  trees  on  the  ground ; 
and  1  have  explored  densely  wooded  gorges  in  Hermon  and  in  southern  Leba- 
non where  wild  bees  are  still  found,  both  in  trees  and  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks. 
It  keeps  up  the  verisimilitude  of  the  narrative  that  these  are  just  the  places 
where  wild  beasts  still  abound ;  and  though  bees  ordinarily  avoid  dead  carcasses, 
it  is  possible  that  they  on  this  occasion  selected  that  of  the  lion  for  their  hive. 

Wedding      The  circumstances  of  the  wedding-feast  in  Timnath  are  also  in  keeping  with 

Smnith  8ncn  occa8i°ng  at  *ne  present  day.  Even  the  weddings  of  ordinary  people 
are  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings,  which  are  kept  up  several  days.  Samson, 
however,  was  not  an  ordinary  peasant,  but  the  son  of  an  emeer  or  nobleman, 
and  the  marriages  of  such  are  attended  with  quite  as  much  display  as  that  of 
Samson.  The  games  and  sports,  also,  by  which  the  companions  of  the  bride- 
groom pass  away  the  time,  are  not  unlike  those  mentioned  in  the  14th  chapter 
of  Judges ;  and  such  occasions  frequently  end  in  quarrels,  and  even  bloodshed.  I 
have  known  many  fatal  feuds  grow  out  of  the  sports  of  these  boisterous  festivals. 

And  yet  one  thing  more :  Samson's  wife  was  a  weak  and  wicked  woman,  who 
had  no  real  love  for  her  husband ;  and  this  is  certainly  common  enough  at  the 
present  day.  Wives  are  procured  now  as  then  by  the  intervention  of  parents, 
and  without  any  of  that  personal  attachment  between  the  parties  which  *d 
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deem  essential.   They  are  also  very  often  ready  to  enter  into  any  treacherous  chaptf* 
conspiracy  against  their  husbands  by  which  they  can  gain  some  desired  ad  van-  xxxvn- 
tage  either  for  themselves  or  their  friends.   Indeed,  there  are  very  many  bus-  Treachery 
bands  in  this  country  who  neither  will  nor  dare  trust  their  wives.   On  the  °f  wWea, 
contrary,  they  watch  them  with  the  utmost  distrust,  and  keep  everything 
locked  up  for  fear  of  their  treachery.   And  yet  these  distrusted  but  cunning 
wives  have  wonderful  power  over  their  husbands.  Though  uneducated  in  all 
that  is  good,  they  are  perfect  masters  of  craft  and  deceit.  By  their  arts  and 
their  importunity  they  carry  their  point,  often  to  the  utter  and  obvious  ruin  of 
their  husbands,  and  this,  too,  when  there  is  really  no  love  between  them.  It 
is  not  at  all  contrary  to  present  experience,  therefore,  that  Samson's  wife 
should  conspire  against  him  in  the  matter  of  the  riddle,  nor  that  she  should 
succeed  in  teasing  him  out  of  the  secret. 

We  are  now  in  the  neighbourhood  where  David  began  his  illustrious  career  David  and 
by  slaying  Goliath  of  Gath.  The  Philistines  went  up  against  Judah  and  Goliath, 
pitched  near  Shochoh,— which  site  is  ascertained  to  be  at  Shuwiekeh,  about  six 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  us.  Beit  Netif  is  on  a  hill  some  three  miles  nearly 
north  of  it,  and  between  them  is  the  deep  Wady  es  Sumpt,  which  passes  down 
the  plain,  by  Timnath,  to  the  great  Wady  Surar.  Dr.  Robinson  identifies  this 
Wady  Sumpt  with  the  Elah  of  I  Samuel  xvii.  2,  by  which  Saul  encamped, 
probably  on  the  north  side,  opposite  the  Philistines ;  and  it  was  into  this  wady 
that  the  champion  of  the  "  uncircumcised"  descended  every  day  to  defy  the 
armies  of  the  living  God :  his  height  nearly  ten  feet,  his  proportions  enormous, 
his  visage  terrible  ;  covered  with  a  shining  coat  of  mail  weighing  five  thousand 
shekels,  a  helmet  of  brass  on  his  head,  a  target  of  brass  between  his  shoulders, 
and  greaves  of  brass  on  his  legs,  he  appeared  like  a  brazen  statue  of  colossal 
size,  holding  a  Bpear  whose  staff  was  like  a  weaver's  beam.  No  wonder  the 
stoutest  heart  quailed,  and  that  "  all  the  men  of  Israel,  when  they  saw  the  man, 
tied  from  him  and  were  sore  afraid."  Forty  days  did  this  terrible  giant  come  into 
the  valley,  morning  and  evening,  to  defy  the  hosts  of  Israel,  exclaiming,  with 
impious  insolence,  "  Give  me  a  man,  that  we  may  fight  together."  Thus  lie 
stood  and  cried  in  the  morning  when  the  youthful  David  drew  nigh  with  the 
parched  corn  and  the  ten  loaves  which  his  father  had  sent  to  his  elder  brothers. 
He  hears  the  tumult,  and  the  defiance,  and  his  heroic  soul  takes  fire.  Eagerly 
he  inquires  into  the  case,  and,  undeterred  by  the  rebukes  of  his  envious 
brothers,  he  offers  to  meet  the  dreadful  champion.  He  is  brought  before  Saul, 
who  said  unto  him,  "  Thou  art  not  able  to  go  against  this  Philistine  to  fight 
with  him  ;  thou  art  but  a  youth."  David  modestly  replies  that,  though  young, 
he  had  already  performed,  by  God's  aid,  deeds  as  daring  and  desperate  as  this 
could  be.  lie  had  killed  both  a  lion  and  a  bear  with  his  empty  hands :  "  And 
the  Lord  that  delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  out  of  the  paw  of 
the  tear,  will  deliver  me  out  of  the  hand  of  this  Philistine."1  Declining  armour 
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part    and  helmet,  coat  of  mail  and  sword,  he  took  merely  his  shepherd's  staff,  and 
m*     the  sling  with  which  he  had  often  practised  while  tending  his  father's  sheep 
on  the  mountains.   lie  came  down  into  the  wady,  put  five  smooth  stones  into 
his  scrip,  and  went  on  boldly  to  meet  the  giant   One  of  these,  hurled  with  his 
whole  force  and  with  unerring  aim,  sank  deep  into  the  giant's  insolent  fore- 
head.  He  staggers  convulsively,  and  with  a  mighty  clang  falls  prostrate  upon 
his  face.   David  is  upon  him  in  a  moment,  and  with  his  own  great  sword 
strikes  off  his  head,  which  he  bears  back  to  Saul  in  triumph.   Thus  were 
verified  David's  confidence  and  piety.   He  fought u  that  all  the  earth  might 
know  that  there  is  a  God  in  Israel." 
D*rid  not     How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  neither  Saul  nor  Abner,  either  before 
or  after  the  battle,  recognised  David  ?   In  the  verses  immediately  preceding 
the  account  of  Goliath,  we  are  informed  that  David  had  been  summoned  from 
Bethlehem  to  play  on  his  harp  before  Saul,  when  the  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord 
came  upon  him ;  and  Jesse  had  sent  him  upon  an  ass,  laden  with  bread,  and  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  a  kid.   It  is  added  that "  Saul  loved  David  greatly,  and  be 
became  his  armour-bearer."   He  also  requested  his  father  to  leave  David  with 
him,  for  he  had  found  favour  in  his  sight.   But  the  very  next  notice  is  that 
David  is  quietly  tending  sheep  at  Bethlehem,  and  his  tliree  older  brothers 
are  with  the  army.   David  re-appears  before  the  king,  and  is  not  recognised 
either  by  him  or  by  his  servants.  To  me  tills  has  always  appeared  very  strange. 
Order  of      It  is,  indeed,  so  strange  as  to  suggest  the  query  whether  the  incidents  in 
this  part  of  David's  life  are  arranged  in  the  exact  order  of  time  in  which  thej 
occurred.  The  account  in  the  17th  chapter  lias  throughout  the  air  of  a  first 
acquaintance.   Abner  said,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  king,  "  As  thy  soul 
liveth,  0  king,  I  cannot  tell  who  he  is."   David  himself  gives  not  the  slightest 
hint,  either  before  or  after  the  fight,  that  he  had  ever  seen  the  king  before. 
This  is  a  reserve,  a  stretch  of  modesty  unparalleled,  upon  the  supposition  that 
he  had  not  only  been  with  him  before,  but  had  been  greatly  beloved  by  him, 
and  selected  to  be  his  armour-bearer— implying  the  closest  intimacy  and 
largest  confidence.   It  is  no  part  of  Oriental  character  to  refrain,  through 
modesty,  from  claiming  previous  acquaintanceship  with  superiors,  and  the 
present  instance  is  so  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability  that  I  hesitate  to 
believe  it  while  there  is  any  other  possible  explanation.   How  could  the  king, 
and  Abner,  and  all  th»  other  attendants  of  the  royal  household,  have  so  utterly 
forgotten  the  wonderful  harper,  who  had  charmed  away  the  evil  spirit,  and 
had  been  so  beloved  ?   It  seems  to  me  much  more  probable  that  this  incident 
of  playing  on  the  harp  before  the  king  belongs  to  some  period  subsequent  to 
the  battle  with  Goliath.   This  is  rendered  more  credible  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  circumstances  introduced  into  the  account  of  that  day's  adventures 
which  could  not  have  taken  place  until  long  after ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  54th 
verse,  where  it  is  said  that "  David  took  the  head  of  the  Philistine  and  brought  it 
to  Jerusalem,  but  he  put  his  armour  in  his  tent."  Now  David  had  no  te»t  at  the 
time,  and  did  not  go  to  Jerusalem  until  after  the  lapse  of  many  eventful  years. 
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If,  however,  we  were  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  narrative  as  to  chapter 
time  just  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  recorded,  I  have  only  to  remark  that  wo  *XXVII» 
do  not  know  how  long  a  period  intervened  between  the  return  of  David  to 
his  father's  house  and  his  appearance  before  the  king  on  the  morning  of  the 
duel  with  Goliath.  If  it  were  two  or  three  years,  it  is  possible  that  David  had, 
in  the  meanwhile,  suddenly  shot  up  from  boyhood  to  youth,  tall  and  robust,  o>«w« 
and  his  personal  appearance  might  have  so  changed  as  to  bear  little  resem-  ^"J1**** 
blance  to  the  ruddy  lad  who  played  skilfully  on  the  harp.  It  is  a  fact  that 
lads  of  this  country,  particularly  of  the  higher  classes,  are  often  very  fair,  full- 
faced,  and  handsome,  until  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  during  the  next 
two  or  three  years  a  surprising  change  takes  place.  They  not  only  spring  into 
full-grown  manhood  as  if  by  magic,  but  all  their  former  beauty  disappears  ; 
their  complexion  becomes  dark,  their  features  harsh  and  angular,  and  the  whole 
expression  of  countenance  stem,  and  even  disagreeable.  I  have  often  been 
accosted  by  such  persons,  formerly  intimate  acquaintances,  but  who  had  sud- 
denly grown  entirely  out  of  my  knowledge,  nor  could  I,  without  difficulty, 
recognise  them.  David  had  become  a  shepherd  after  leaving  the  king's  palace, 
—an  occupation  which  of  all  others  would  most  rapidly  change  his  fair  com- 
plexion into  a  dirty  bronze.  He  appeared  before  Saul  in  his  shepherd's  attire, 
not  in  the  gay  dress  of  a  courtier  in  the  king's  palace,  and  he  may,  therefore, 
not  have  been  recognised.  But,  as  before  remarked,  if  this  were  so,  it  is  not 
only  remarkable  in  itself,  but  it  follows  that  David  was  at  an  early  age  pos- 
sessed of  a  wisdom,  modesty,  and  self-control,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

In  after  life,  David  had  much  to  do  with  this  part  of  the  country.  Twice  he  d»ti<i  ir. 
fled  to  (lath  for  fear  of  Saul.   Is  it  not  strange  that  he  should  select  the  city  0,ith 
of  Goliath  for  his  asylum  ? 

He  was  hard  pressed,  and  had  only  a  choice  of  dangers.  Gath  was  near  his 
native  mountains,  and,  probably,  had  more  friendly  relations  with  the  Israelites 
than  the  more  distant  cities  of  the  Philistines.  King  Achish,  also,  appears  to 
have  been  an  open-hearted,  unsuspecting,  and  generous  character,  probably  of 
that  chivalrous  temperament  which  led  him  to  admire  such  a  hero  as  David. 
At  any  rate,  he  treated  him  very  kindly,  and  presented  him  with  Ziklag,  a 
village  which  seems  to  have  been  long  retained  and  highly  prized  by  the  royal 
family. 

How  do  you  dispose  of  the  deception  practised  by  David  toward  his  protector  Deceiving 
in  the  matter  of  the  excursions  against  the  Amalekites  and  others  down  south  01  Ach,,lu 
of  us? 

That  David  acted  under  the  pressure  of  very  powerful  motives,  and  was  hy 
them  urged  aside  from  the  plain,  open  path  of  rectitude.  We  are  under  no 
obligation  to  justify  all  his  conduct  It  is  but  common  justice,  however,  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  all  palliating  circumstances ;  and  when  these  arc  duly 
weighed  we  shall  not  find  occasion  to  pass  a  severe  judgment  upon  him.  He 
was  an  exile,  hunted  out  of  his  home  like  a  partridge  on  the  mountains,  and 
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part  obliged  to  reside  among  enemies— was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  difficulties 
and  dangers,  and  with  a  large  troop  of  friends  and  followers,  for  whom  he  must 
find  the  means  of  support;  he  had  also  been  set  apart  by  God  himself 
to  he  the  deliverer  of  his  people  from  these  very  Amalekites,  who  had  been 
condemned  to  total  destruction  for  their  enormous  wickedness  by  the  Sovereign 
Ruler  of  all  nations.  David,  therefore,  felt  that  he  had  a  divine  warrant  for 
attacking  and  exterminating  them ;  and  they  were  actually  within  the  borders 
of  his  own  tribe  of  Judah  as  settled  by  Joshua.  The  wrong,  therefore,  if  wrong 
there  were,  was  in  the  deception  practised  upon  Achish,  and  not  in  the  in- 
vading and  destroying  of  the  Amalekites.  This  God  had  sternly  enjoined  upon 
the  Israelites  to  do.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  Achish  had  no 
real  right  to  know  where  David  went,  nor  was  David  under  any  obligation  to 
tell  him  the  whole  truth.  What  he  did  say  was  true  in  the  letter  of  it,  for 
David  did  really  make  an  inroad  into  those  places  which  he  mentioned,  though 
not  against  the  Jews, 
aw**.       Ziklag,  you  suppose,  was  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood  ? 

We  infer  this  from  the  notices  of  it  in  the  Bible,  but  the  site  has  been  long 
lost  Connected  with  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  the  life  of 
David.  While  he  was  with  Achish  and  the  Philistine  army  in  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  these  bordering  Amalekites  invaded  the  south,  and  Ziklag,  which 
they  burned  with  fire,  and  carried  all  the  inhabitants  away  captive.  This 
terrible  calamity  threw  David  and  his  whole  company  into  the  most  violent 
transports  of  grief.  "  They  lifted  np  their  voice  and  wept,  until  they  had  no 
more  power  to  weep and  the  people,  in  their  madness  and  despair,  even  talked 
of  stoning  David.1  He,  however,  succeeded  in  inspiring  them  with  courage  to 
pursue  their  enemies.  They  overtook  them  in  the  night  some  distance  south 
of  the  brook  Besor,  and  falling  suddenly  upon  them  while  they  were  eating,  and 
drinking,  and  dancing,  because  of  the  great  6poil  they  had  taken,  the  victory 
was  complete,  and  all  that  had  been  taken  from  Ziklag  were  recovered,  together 
with  a  vast  amount  of  booty  which  these  Amalekites  had  gathered  up  from  the 
land  of  the  Philistines.  There  is  a  remarkable  resemblance  between  this  victory 
of  David  and  that  of  Abraham  over  the  kings  who  had  carried  Lot  away  captive, 
I  was  reminded  of  the  poor  Egyptian  whom  David  found  half  dead,  and 
brought  to  life  again  by  giving  him  "a  piece  of  a  cake  of  figs  and  hvo  clusters 
of  raisins*'  to  eat,  and  water  to  drink,  by  an  incident  which  occurred  to  me 
sick  when  crossing  the  plain  to  Askelon.  Far  from  any  village,  a  sick  Egyptian 
Egyptian.  vu  lying  by  the  road  side  in  the  burning  sun,  and  apparently  almost  dead 
with  a  terrible  fever.  He  wanted  nothing  but  "water  /  water!"  which  we 
were  fortunately  able  to  give  him  from  our  travelling-tattle ;  hut  we  were 
obliged  to  pass  on  and  leave  him  to  his  fate,  whatever  that  might  be. 

This  victory  over  the  Amalekites  was  probably  achieved  on  the  very  day  thst 
Saul  was  defeated  and  slain  on  Gilboa;  and  David,  when  he  had  heard  of  tltat 
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event—  by  which  the  way  to  the  throne  of  Israel  was  open  to  himself— took  of  the  chaweb 
spoils,  and  sent  presents  to  all  the  towns  and  villages  where  he  used  formerly  to  XXXV1I> 
resort.   He  acted  in  this  matter  upon  a  principle  which  his  wise  son  has  ex-  Gifts, 
pressed  after  this  fashion:  "A  man's  gift  maketh  room  for  him,  and  bringeth 
him  before  great  men." 1  His  gifts  speedily  made  room  for  him  in  Hebron,  and 
prepared  the  hearts  of  all  Judah  to  welcome  him  as  their  king. 

It  seems  to  have  tasked  all  David's  firmness  and  tact  in  government  to  con- 
trol his  heterogeneous  troop  of  followers. 

There  were  certainly  some  churlish  sons  of  Belial  among  them,  but  this  was  datm** 
not  their  general  character.  The  servants  of  Nabal,  in  Carmel,  gave  a  very  tr0°P 
different  testimony  concerning  them :  "  The  men  were  very  good  unto  us,  and 
we  were  not  hurt,  nor  missed  we  anything  as  long  as  we  were  conversant  with 
them  when  we  were  in  the  fields."2  They  were,  therefore,  in  no  sense  a  lawless 
set  of  robbers.  Nabal's  taunt  to  the  messengers,  "  Who  is  David,  and  who  is 
the  son  of  Jesse  ?  there  be  many  servants  now-a-days  that  break  away  every 
man  from  his  master,"  3  was  as  unjust  as  it  was  insolent ;  but  he  was,  in  fact, 
"such  a  son  of  Belial  that  a  man  could  not  speak  to  him ;"  or,  as  his  not  very 
polite  wife  has  it,  "  As  his  name  is,  so  is  he.  Nabal  is  his  name,  and  folly  is 
with  him."4  It  does  not  follow  that  because  " every  one  that  was  in  distress, 
and  every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discontented,"  or, 
rather,  bitter  of  soul,  "gathered  themselves  unto  David,"6  that  therefore  they 
were  the  refuse  and  offscouring  of  the  land,  like  a  troop  of  irregular  Turkish 
cavalry,  or  the  followers  of  an  outlawed  Druse  Bheikh.  The  government  of 
i>aul  had  degenerated  into  a  cruel  despotism.  David  himself,  and  all  his 
relations,  had  been  obliged  to  flee  from  his  outrageous  and  murderous  jealousy, 
.  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  they  were  honourable  and  respectable  people. 
Hot  is  it  any  wonder  that  many  were  in  distress,  and  bitter  of  soul,  under  a  king 
who  coidd  employ  a  savage  Edomite  to  kill  the  whole  family  of  the  chief  priest  of 
the  nation,  merely  because  David  had  been  innocently  entertained  for  a  day 
by  them.  The  madness  and  ferocity  of  such  a  king  would  compel  the  noblest 
spirits  in  the  land  to  flee  unto  David,  and  a  large  proportion  of  his  retinue 
was  actually  composed  of  such  men. 

Even  the  debtors,  in  such  a  time  of  misrule,  were,  in  most  cases,  better  men  Debtors 
than  their  creditors.  Nearly  everybody  is  in  debt  in  these  Oriental  countries, 
and,  owing  to  the  tenure  of  land,  the  modes  of  raising  taxes,  and  the  claims  of 
feudal  chiefs,  it  is  impossible  for  the  villagers  to  keep  free  from  it,  either  per- 
sonally or  as  part  of  a  community  loaded  with  heavy  liabilities ;  and,  even  in 
the  cities,  the  number  who  are  more  or  less  involved  is  far  greater  than  those 
who  stand  square  with  the  world.  I  hardly  ever  knew  an  estate  in  this 
country  which  was  not  found  thus  encumbered  when  the  death  of  the  owner 
brought  out  the  truth ;  and  very  generally  those  who  are  the  creditors  are  cold, 
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paet  cunning  usurers,  hated  and  hateful  The  fact,  therefore,  that  a  man  is  in 
"'•  debt  is  no  reflection  on  his  character ;  and  in  times  of  misrule  and  apprehension 
like  that  of  Saul,  the  best  families  are  suddenly  reduced  by  extortion  to  utter 
poverty.  To  raise  the  enormous  sums  demanded  of  the  head  of  the  house,  and 
enforced  by  the  bastinado,  the  wife  and  children  sell  and  pledge  everything 
they  possess  to  those  lenders,  and  raise  money  at  ruinous  rates  of  interest. 
The  tyrant,  also,  from  motives  easily  understood,  enforces  the  collection  of 
such  debts  with  a  rigour  that  knows  neither  delay  nor  mercy.  That  some  of 
David's  company  fled  from  just  such  extortion  is  highly  probable,  and  they 
may  have  been  the  most  estimable  people  of  the  land.  It  is  pleasant  to  be- 
lieve that  the  noble  and  generous  David  was  surrounded  by  a  fair  proportion 
of  kindred  spirits,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  his  sore  trials  and  perplexities  his 
heart  was  sustained  and  comforted  by  the  reflection  that  he  was  able  to  furnish 
an  asylum  to  many  innocent  victims  of  regal  oppression.  This  is  distinctly 
stated  in  the  case  of  Abiatliar,  who  escaped  from  the  slaughter  of  the  priests 
at  Nob,  and  must  have  been  equally  so  in  regard  to  his  own  father  and  all  his 
family. 

These  modern  dwellers  about  old  Gath  appear  to  be  actually  taller  and  more 
warlike  than  the  average  inhabitants  of  this  region. 

The  sheikh  and  his  family  might  well  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
giants,  for  they  are  rough,  fierce-looking  fellows ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  popu- 
Modem    lation  now  make  a  very  savage  display  of  guns,  pistols,  crooked  swords,  double- 
weapon*,   e,igC(]  khan-jar*^  long  knives,  and  whatever  else  can  aid  them  to  cut,  stab, 
and  hack  the  human  body  to  pieces.  The  sheikh  says  that  they  are  thus 
armed  in  order  to  keep  at  a  distance  the  Bedawin  Arabs,  who  would  otherwise 
eat  up  their  ripening  harvests.   This  may  be  so,  though  I  have  never  seen 
them  without  arms ;  and  those  who  can  get  nothing  better  carry  tremendous 
clubs,  like  the  weaver's  beam  of  the  giant,  and  in  handling  them  they  are  as 
expert  as  any  Irishman  with  his  shillalah,  and  far  more  dangerous. 
The  Ming.     Do  these  people  now  make  any  use  of  the  sling,  wluch,  in  the  hand  of  David, 
was  so  fatal  to  their  famous  townsman  ? 

The  only  place  where  I  have  seen  the  sling  used  is  at  Hasbeiya,  on  Mount 
Hennon,  and  there  merely  in  mimic  warfare,  waged  by  the  boys  of  the  town. 
The  deep  gorge  of  the  Busts  divides  Hasbeiya  into  two  parts,  and  when  the 
war-spirit  is  up  in  the  community,  the  lads  collect  on  opposite  sides  of  this 
gorge,  and  fight  desperate  battles  with  their  slings.  They  chase  one  another 
1mm  cliff  to  cliff,  as  in  real  warfare,  until  one  of  the  parties  gives  way,  and  re- 
treats up  the  mountain.   I  have  seen  the  air  almost  darkened  by  their  ringing, 
whizzing  pebbles,  and  so  many  serious  accidents  occur  that  the  "  authorities  " 
have  often  interfered  to  abolish  the  rude  sport ;  but,  whenever  there  occurs  a 
fresh  feud,  or  a  revolt  against  the  government  among  the  old  folks,  the  young 
The  seven  ones  return  again  to  the  fight  with  slings  across  the  Busis. 
Henja^      n  must  have  required  careful  drilling  and  long  practice  l>efore  the  seven 
mitca.      hundred  left-handed  Bcnjamites  "  could  sling  stones  at  a  hair-breadth,  and  net 
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miss      but  this  is  a  region  where  such  a  mode  of  warfare  would  be  culti-  ciiaptvb 
vated  in  ancient  times,  and  be  very  effective.   The  stones  for  the  sling  are  xxxv,,» 
everywhere  at  hand,  and  the  country  is  cut  up  by  deep  gorges,  with  impracti- 
cable banks ;  and,  before  the  invention  of  guns,  there  was  no  other  weapon  that 
could  carry  across  these  profound  depths  and  reach  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
David,  while  following  his  flocks  over  these  rough  mountains,  practised  other 
arts  besides  that  of  playing  on  the  shepherd's  pipe,  for  he  became  as  expert 
in  the  use  of  the  sling  as  any  of  the  chosen  men  of  Benjamin.   He  was  mani- 
festly one  of  nature's  noblemen,  born  to  excel  in  everything  he  undertook. 
Not  only  was  he  the  most  skilful  musician,  but  the  greatest  poet  ;  not  only  David* 
the  most  daring  shepherd,  but  the  bravest  soldier  and  the  most  success-  *m'Ktn- 
ful  general.    It  is  nowhere  stated  in  so  many  words  that  he  possessed 
great  physical  strength,  but  this  is  implied  in  several  anecdotes  of  his  life. 
Without  this  he  could  not  have  wielded  the  sword  of  Goliath,  and  yet  he  chose 
that  of  all  others  for  himself;  and  again,  none  but  the  very  strongest  could 
kill  a  lion  and  a  bear  in  fair  fight   What  the  lion  is  we  all  know,  or  at  least  The  lion 
imagine,  and  yet  David  says,  "  I  caught  him  by  his  beard,  and  smote  him,  and  ^the 
slew  him."  2  The  Syrian  bear— still  found  on  the  higher  mountains  of  this 
country — is  perhaps  equally  to  be  dreaded  in  a  close  personal  encounter.  The 
inhabitants  of  Hermon  say  that  when  he  is  chased  up  the  mountain  he  will 
cast  back  large  stones  upon  his  pursuers  with  terrible  force  and  unerring  aim. 
The  stoutest  hunter  will  not  venture  to  attack  him  alone,  nor  without  being 
thoroughly  armed  for  the  deadly  strife.   David,  however,  caught  him  as  he 
was  running  away  with  a  kid  from  his  flock,  and  slew  him  ;  and  this  when  he 
was  but  a  youth,  ruddy,  and  of  a  fair  countenance,  so  that  Qoliath  disdained 
him  as  an  antagonist   It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  these  personal  ad- 
ventures of  David,  both  with  giants  and  with  wild  beasts,  took  place  in  these 
mountains  immediately  above  us. 
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fin  tbla,  the  concluding  section  of  the  Journey,  our  traveller*  admnre  by  Hebron,  throat 
the  hill-country  of  Judea,  to  the  northern  angle  of  the  Dead  Sea,  visiting  tiie  local i tie*  of  fid- 
gHl  and  Jericho  ;  tlicn  proceed  westward  to  Jerusalem,  and  devote  the  cloalng  portion  of  Ukdr 
tour  to  the  Holy  City  and  places  around.— Ed.] 
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April  19th. 

Road  from  Owing  to  the  wretched  headache  which  tormented  me  all  day,  our  ride  from 
Beit  Jibrin  to  this  city  has  left  no  distinct  trace  on  my  memory,  except  that 
of  a  very  fatiguing  ascent  from  Idna  toward  Taffuah. 

I  can  readily  refresh  your  memory  this  morning  by  passing  in  review  yester- 
day's journey,  which  was  one  of  great  interest  to  me.  While  the  muleteers 
were  packing  up  and  loading,  I  rode  out  and  again  examined  the  excavate 
on  the  south-east  of  Beit  Jibrin.  My  guide  led  me  on  horseback  through  a 
long  succession  of  caverns,  all  dug  out  of  the  white  cretaceous  rock  of  the  hill 
above  the  city.  They  closely  resemble  ancient  cisterns,  having  a  hole  at  the 
top  as  if  to  draw  water  from ;  but  their  number  and  vast  size  nil  the  mind 
with  astonishment,  and  suggest  doubts  with  regard  to  the  original  purpose  for 
which  they  were  made.  They,  however,  were  hewn  out  of  the  rock  precisely 
as  cisterns  were,  and  the  mark  of  the  pickaxe  is  distinctly  seen  on  the  sides  of 
those  that  are  tolerably  perfect  Multitudes  of  them,  however,  have  fallen  in 
from  above,  and  the  partition-walls  of  others  have  dissolved  by  time,  thus 
throwing  many  into  one.  Indeed,  they  appear  to  have  been  originally  con- 
nected by  doors  and  galleries  cut  through  the  rock.  But  it  would  require  a 
separate  memoir  adequately  to  describe  these  remarkable  caverns,  and  tins  I 
certainly  have  no  disposition  to  write,  nor  would  you  have  patience  to  hear. 
They  are  all  circular,  and  1  measured  one  which  was  sixty-five  feet  in  diawe- 
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tor,  and  ninety-one  to  the  top  of  the  dome  from  the  rubbish  which  covered  the  chati-kb 
floor,  ten  feet  deep  at  least.   The  entire  height  of  this  cistern  must  therefore  xxxvm. 
have  been  more  than  a  hundred  feet   On  tho  north  side,  and  about  midway 
to  the  top,  are  several  figures  of  idols  cut  in  the  rock— rude  images  of  Dagon  idoii 
himself  perhaps.   In  several  of  the  caverns  further  south  are  inscriptions  very 
high  up,  in  a  large  and  mixed  Cufic  and  Phoenician  character.   I  have  copies 
of  them,  and  also  of  the  images,  kept  rather  as  curiosities  than  for  any  light 
which  they  shed  upon  the  mysteries  of  their  location.   The  only  theory  I  can  iimnm** 
entertain  in  regard  to  these  gigantic  excavations  is,  that  they  were  cisterns  of  c,BU:rn•• 
old  Oath,  made  thus  numerous,  and  on  such  an  immense  scale,  to  secure  a  supply 
of  water  against  all  emergencies  of  drought  or  of  war  ;  and  this  idea  is  corro- 
borated by  the  existence,  at  the  present  day,  of  similar  cisterns  in  more  than 
one  of  the  neighbouring  villages.    At  Zikrin,  some  six  miles  uorth-west  of 


WATCK-JAftS  A!CD  "BOTTLEA" 

Beit  Jibrin,  are  vast  excavations  beneath  a  broad  platform  of  hard  rock  which 
covers  several  acres,  and  it  is  pierced  by  forty  openings  or  doon—bals  in  Ara- 
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*bic — through  which  water  is  drawn  up  by  the  villagers.  The  excavation! 
underneath  this  flooring  closely  resemble  these  of  Beit  Jibrin  both  in  shape 
and  size,  and  the  separate  cisterns  are  so  connected  by  galleries  and  doors  that 
the  water  passes  from  one  to  the  other,  and  stands  in  all  at  the  same  eleva- 
tion. The  overlying  rock  at  Zikrin  is  so  hard  that  the  roof  has  nowhere 
caved  in,  and  the  cisterns  are  therefore  in  good  preservation,  and  afford  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  water.  This  is  all  I  have  to  suggest  on  the  subject,  and 
now  for  the  ride  to  Hebron. 

I  overtook  you  at  Deir  en  Nukhaz,  slowly  sauntering  up  the  pretty  valley  of 
Senaber,  which  village  we  reached  in  an  hour  from  our  camp-ground.  The 
valley,  you  remember,  was  broad  and  fertile,  and  the  ascent  for  the  first  three 
hours  very  gradual.  As  we  advanced,  side  valleys  came  in  from  the  right  and 
left,  opening  long  vistas  into  the  bosom  of  the  surrounding  country.  In  the 
mouth  of  the  wady  which  descends  from  the  vicinity  of  Turkumieh  (Tricomia) 
we  saw  a  large  and  picturesque  encampment  of  Arabs,  with  whose  goats,  and 
dogs,  and  naked  children  we  were  highly  entertained. 

Escaping  from  the  half*begging,  half-plundering  importunity  of  these  Ish- 
maelites,  we  rode  another  hour,  and  stopped  to  lunch  at  \Ain  el  Kuf,  which  is 

the  only  fountain  in 


'J i  .the*. 


entire  valley.  Here  we  saw 
many  people  coming  and 
going  with  pitchers  and 
jars,  and  not  a  few  with 
large  "  bottles"  of  skin,— 
an  unmistakable  evidence 
that  good  water  is  very 
scarce  in  that  region ;  and 
had  we  not  rilled  our  own 
"  bottles,"  we  should  have 
suffered  no  slight  incon- 
venience in  the  long  as- 
cent, for  we  found  no 
water  from  that  on  to 
vale  of  Hebron. 

I  remember  that 
with  sufficient 
ness,  and  also  that  we 
stopped  to  rest  about  half 
way  up  Wady  'A  in  el  Kuf, 
at  a  sheep-fold  under  the 
southern  cliff  of  the  ravine ; 
and  there,  for  the  first  time, 
MAwnRAKt— lkav,  Fi-owTtR,  a  WD  root.  I  saw  the  mandrake,  with 
its  broad  leaves  and  green  u  apples,"  and  ray  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  dis- 
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cussion  which  followed  about  the  singular  contract  between  Rachel  and  Leah  cnxi 
for  Reuben's  mandrakes.1  xxxvuu 

Into  that  we  shall  not  now  enter,  nor  will  we  pry  with  curious  eye  into  the 
motives  which  urged  Rachel  to  make  the  purchase.    I,  for  one,  don't  know. 
As  to  the  mandrakes  themselves  something  may  be  said.   Reuben  gathered 
them  in  wheat-harvest,  and  it  is  then  that  they  are  still  found  ripe  and  eat- 
able on  the  lower  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon,  where  I  have  most  fre- 
quently seen  them.    The  apple  becomes  of  a  very  pale  yellow  colour,  par- 
tially soft,  and  of  an  insipid,  sicki&h  taste.  They  are  said  to  produce  dizziness ; 
but  I  have  seen  people  eat  them  without  experiencing  any  such  effect.  The 
Arabs,  however,  believe  them  to  be  exhilarating  and  stimulating  even  to  in- 
sanity, and  hence  the  name  tuff  ah  d  jan — u  apples  of  the  jan  ; "  but  we  may 
safely  leave  the  disputed  questions  concerning  mandrakes  to  those  who  have 
time  and  inclination  for  such  inquiries,  and  hasten  on  to  our  camp-ground  in  Vale  of 
the  pretty  valley  of  Mamre,  here  on  the  hill  side,  near  the  quarantine  of  Mwnre- 
Hebron. 

Whatever  may  be  true  in  regard  to  the  road  hither,  the  appearance  of  Heb-  Appear- 
ron  itself,  lying  in  deep  repose  along  the  vale  of  Mamre,  was  quite  beautiful.  JJSJro^ 
The  time  of  our  visit  is  doubtless  most  favourable,  for  nature  upon  these 
mountains  is  now  in  her  holiday  dress  ;  and  when  we  began  to  descend  toward 
the  city,  the  lengthening  shadows  of  the  western  hills  had  just  dropped  their 
sober  curtains  over  the  scene,  softening  its  somewhat  rugged  features,  thereby 
greatly  enhancing  its  charms.  Seen  under  circumstances  not  so  favourable, 
the  impression  might  be  much  less  agreeable ;  but,  apart  from  natural  scenery, 
no  intelligent  traveller  can  approach  Hebron  with  indifference.  No  city  in 
Palestine  so  carries  one  back  to  earliest  patriarchal  times.  Manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  modes  of  action,  and  even  idioms  of  speech,  have  changed  but  little 
since  the  Bible  was  written,  or  from  what  they  were  when  Abraham  dwelt  here 
among  "  the  sons  of  Heth."  Take  the  account  of  the  death  and  burial  of 
Sarah,  as  it  is  found  in  the  23d  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  an  example :  "  Sarah  died  ifonming 
in  Kirjath-arba ;  the  same  is  Hebron :  and  Abraham  came  to  mourn  for  *ho 
Sarah,  and  to  weep  for  her."  There  is  something  formal  in  this  remark,  but  it 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  present  customs.  Should  such  a  person  die  here 
to-morrow,  there  would  be  a  solemn  public  mourning  and  weeping, — not  as  in- 
dicating the  grief  of  the  family  so  much  as  in  honour  of  the  dead.  The  cus- 
toms of  the  people  demand  that  there  should  be  loud,  boisterous,  uncontrol- 
lable weeping,  mourning,  beating  of  the  breast,  and  every  other  external  mani- 
festation of  great  sorrow.  Such  was  this  funeral  mourning  of  the  great  emeer 
Abraham  ;  but,  besides  this  public  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Sarah,  he,  no 
doubt,  sincerely  lamented  her  death  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  tent 

Abraham's  negotiation  for  a  sepulchre  is  also  very  Oriental  and  striking. 
Such  a  purchase  was  quite  necessary.   There  has  always  been  in  this  country  of  lomb* 
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part  the  utmost  exclusiveness  in  regard  to  tombs ;  and  although  these  polite 
Hittites  said,  "  Hear  us,  my  lord :  thou  art  a  mighty  prince  among  us ;  in  the 
choice  of  our  sepulchres  bury  thy  dead  ;  none  of  us  shall  withhold  from  thee 
his  sepulchre,  but  that  thou  raayest  bury  thy  dead,"  Abraham  was  too  experi- 
enced an  Oriental  not  to  know  that  this  was  merely  compliment.  The  thing, 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  nor  would  Abraham  himself  have  consented 
thus  to  mingle  his  dead  with  the  dust  and  bones  of  strangers,  even  if  they  had 
been  willing.  lie  knew  well  how  to  understand  the  offer,  and  therefore  pressed 
his  request  to  be  allowed  to  purchase.  Nor  is  such  a  negotiation  easily 
arranged.  If  you  or  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  similar  contract  to-day  from 
these  modem  llittites.  we  should  find  it  even  more  delicate  and  tedious  than 
Ea»twn  did  Abraham.  I  do  not  believe  we  could  succeed,  even  with  the  aid  of  all 
wi'IHI" tne  mediator8  we  cool*  employ.  In  concluding  the  purchase  with  Ephron,  we 
and  buy-  see  the  process  of  a  modern  bargain  admirably  carried  out  The  polite  son  of 
Zohar  says,  "  Nay,  my  lord,  hear  me :  the  field  give  I  thee,  and  the  cave  that 
is  therein,  I  give  it  thee.  In  the  presence  of  the  sons  of  my  people  give  I  it 
thee ;  bury  thy  dead."  Of  course  !  and  just  so  I  have  had  a  hundred  houses, 
and  fields,  and  horses  given  to  me,  and  the  by-standers  called  upon  to  witness 
the  deed,  and  a  score  of  protestations  and  oaths  taken  to  seal  the  truth  of  the 
donation ;  all  which,  of  course,  meant  nothing  whatever,  just  as  Abraham  un- 
derstood the  true  intent  and  value  of  Ephron's  buhhecsh.  He  therefore 
urged  forward  the  purchase,  and  finally  brought  the  owner  to  state  definitely 
his  price,  which  he  did  at  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver.  Now,  without  know- 
ing the  relation  between  silver  and  a  bit  of  barren  rock  at  that  time  and  in 
this  place,  my  experience  of  such  transactions  leads  me  to  suppose  that  this 
price  was  treble  the  actual  value  of  the  field.  "  But,"  says  the  courteous 
Hittite,  "  four  hundred  shekels  !  what  is  that  betwixt  me  and  thee ! "  Oh, 
how  often  you  hear  these  identical  words  on  similar  occasions,  and  yet,  acting 
upon  their  apparent  import,  you  would  soon  find  out  what  and  how  much  they 
meant.  Abraham  knew  that  too ;  and  as  he  was  then  in  no  humour  to  chaffer 
with  the  owner,  whatever  might  be  his  price,  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  weigh 
out  the  money.  Even  tliis  is  still  common  ;  for,  although  coins  have  now  a 
definite  name,  size,  and  value,  yet  every  merchant  carries  a  small  apparatus 
by  which  he  weighs  each  coin,  to  see  that  it  has  not  been  tampered  with  by  Jew- 
ish clippers.  In  like  manner,  the  specifications  in  the  contract  are  just  such 
as  are  found  in  modem  deeds.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  purchase  a  well 
known  lot ;  the  contract  must  mention  everything  that  belongs  to  it,  and  cer- 
tify that  fountains  or  wells  in  it,  trees  upon  it,  etc.,  are  sold  with  the  field.  If 
you  rent  a  house,  not  only  the  building  itself,  but  every  room  in  it,  above  and 
below,  down  to  the  kitchen,  pantry,  stable,  and  hen-coop,  must  be  specified. 
Thus  Abraham  bought  the  field,  "  and  the  cave  which  was  therein,  and  all  the 
trees  that  were  in  the  field,  a*uf  that  were  in  all  the  borders  round  about,  were 
made  sure."  I  see  this  negotiation  in  all  its  details  enacted  before  me,  and  hear 
the  identical  words  that  passed  between  the  parties.  The  venerable  patriarch, 
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bowed  down  with  sorrow,  rises  from  beside  the  couch  on  which  lay  the  lifeless  chap7kh 
body  of  his  beloved  Sarah.  He  stands  before  the  people — the  attitude  of  rer,***T1|>' 
spect  which  etiquette  still  demands.  He  addresses  them  as  beni  lleth — sons 
of  Heth ;  and  in  the  same  words  he  would  address  these  Arabs  about  us.  as 
beni  KeU}  beni  Yemen^  etc.,  etc.,  according  as  each  tribe  is  now  designated. 
Again,  Abraham  begins  his  plea  with  a  reference  to  his  condition  among  them 
as  a  stranger — the  very  idiom  now  in  use — I,  a  stranger,  ana  ghurib  ;  and 
this  plea  appeals  strongly  to  the  sympathies  of  the  hearers.  It  is  by  inch  an  Manner  of 
appeal  that  the  beggar  now  seeks  to  enlist  your  compassion,  and  succeeds,  be-  «>n(luct- 
cause  all  over  the  East  the  stranger  is  greatly  to  be  pitied.  He  is  liable  to  be  til**0" 
plundered  and  treated  as  an  enemy ;  and  among  these  denizens  of  the  desert 
strangers  are  generally  enemies,  and  dealt  with  as  such.  The  plea,  therefore, 
was  natural  and  effective.  Abraham  stood  and  bowed  himself  to  the  children 
of  Heth another  act  of  respect  in  accordance  with  modern  manners;  and  the 
next  step  is  equally  so.  He  does  not  apply  directly  to  the  owner  of  the  field, 
but  requests  the  neighbours  to  act  as  mediators  on  his  behalf ;  and  were  we 
anxious  to  succeed  in  a  similar  bargain  with  these  people,  we  must  resort  to 
the  same  round-about  mode.  There  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  habits  of 
Orientals  more  annoying  to  us  Occidentals  than  this  universal  custom  of 
employing  mediators  to  pass  between  you  and  those  with  whom  you  wish  to  do 
business.  Nothing  can  be  done  without  them.  A  merchant  cannot  sell  a  piece 
of  print,  nor  a  farmer  a  yoke  of  oxen,  nor  any  one  rent  a  house,  buy  a  horse, 
or  get  a  vrifef  without  a  succession  of  go-betweens.  Of  course  Abraham  knew 
that  this  matter  of  the  field  could  not  be  brought  about  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  neighbours  of  'Ephron,  and  therefore  he  applies  to  them  first.  How 
much  manoeuvring,  taking  aside,  whispering,  nodding  of  heads,  and  clasping 
of  hands  there  was  before  the  real  owner  was  brought  within  reasonable  terms, 
we  are  not  told,  but  at  length  all  the  preliminary  obstacles  and  conventional 
impediments  are  surmounted  according  to  the  most  approved  style  of 
etiquette,  and  the  contract  is  closed  in  the  audience  of  all  the  people  that  wanes*.  & 
went  in  at  the  gate  of  t/te  city.  Tliis  also  is  true  to  life.  When  any  sale  is  now 
to  be  effected  in  a  town  or  village,  the  whole  population  gather  about  the 
parties  at  the  usual  place  of  concourse,  around  or  near  the  gate,  where  there 
is  one.  There  all  take  part  and  enter  into  the  pros  and  cons  with  as  much 
earnestness  as  if  it  were  their  own  individual  affair.  By  these  means,  the 
operation,  in  all  its  circumstances  and  details,  is  known  to  many  witnesses, 
and  the  thing  is  made  sure,  without  any  written  contract.  In  (act,  up  to  this 
day,  in  this  very  city,  a  purchase  thus  witnessed  is  legal,  while  the  best  drawn 
deeds  of  a  London  lawyer,  though  signed  and  sealed,  would  be  of  no  avail 
without  such  living  witnesses. 

Well,  Abraham  thus  obtained  the  cave  of  Machpelah  for  the  possession  of  Cure  of 
a  burying-place  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  and  thus  became  legal  pro-  JJj^hp#" 
prietor  of  a  portion  of  the  promised  inheritance.   "There,"  as  Jacob,  when 
dying,  said,  "  they  buried  Abraham  and  Sarah  his  wife  ;  there  they  buried 
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part    Isaac  and  Rebekah  bis  wife ;  and  there  I  buried  Leah."1    And  thither,  too, 
IY* ,   his  sons  carried  Jacob  out  of  Egypt  when  he  died,  and  buried  hun  by  the  side 
of  his  wife. 

Funcr*i  Dr.  Kitto  maintains  that  Joseph  carried  his  father  through  the  Great 
Atid*50*-  Desert,  round  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  then  through  the  land  of  Moab, 
\Li-mi*.  and  crossing  the  Jordan  near  Jericho,  there  held  the  great  mourning  of 
the  Egyptians  in  the  floor  of  A  tad,  which  he  locates  between  Jericho  and  the 
Jordan  ;  and  the  Doctor  rather  complains  that  no  one  lias  taken  the  trouble 
to  notice  this  extraordinary  fact  The  reason,  I  suppose,  is,  that  no  one  be- 
lieves the  story.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  for  such  a  wonderful 
journey  in  the  Bible  account  of  the  funeral,  nor  does  Josephus  give  a  hint  that 
he  had  ever  heard  of  it  Moses,  who  wrote  on  the  ea*t  of  the  Jordan,  simply 
says  that  the  floor  of  A  tad,  called  Abel-mizraim,  was  on  the  other,  or 
side  of  it,  without  stating  where.  Jerome,  indeed,  identifies  it  with  Bethagla, 
and  locates  that  village  near  Jericho  ;  but  this  identification  has  no  authority 
in  itself ;  and  besides,  there  was  another  Bethagla  in  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines, much  more  likely  to  be  the  Abel-mizraim  of  Genesis,  if  the  two  places 
had  in  reality  any  relation  to  each  other.  In  a  word,  nothing  less  than  the 
positive  assertion  of  the  Bible  would  enable  me  to  believe  this  theory  of  Dr. 
Kitto,  for  it  would  be  the  most  extraordinary  journey  on  record. 

Do  you  suppose  that  this  EL  Haram  encloses  the  identical  cave,  and  the 
graves  of  the  six  ancestors  of  the  Hebrew  nation  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  therefore  I  regard  it  as  the  most  interesting  of 
all  spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Others  might  be  equally  sacred  and  pre- 
cious could  we  be  sure  of  their  identity — the  manger  at  Bethlehem,  Calva^' 
in  Jerusalem,  or  the  last  resting-place  of  Adam  or  Noah,  for  example ;  but 
doubt  and  obscurity,  absolute  and  impenetrable,  rest  on  all  such  sites.  Here, 
however,  there  is  no  room  for  scepticism.  We  have  before  us  the  identical 
cave  in  which  these  patriarchs,  with  their  wives,  were  reverently  "  gathered 
unto  their  people,"  one  after  another,  by  their  children.  8uch  a  cave  may 
last  as  long  as  the  "  everlasting  hills"  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  and  from  that  to 
this  day  it  has  so  come  to  pass,  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  no  nation  <* 
people  has  had  possession  of  Machpelah  who  would  have  been  disposed  to 
disturb  the  ashes  of  the  illustrious  dead  within  it 

I  have  been  out  examining  this  venerable  edifice  as  closely  as  the  insolent 
keepers  would  allow,  and  it  seems  to  bear  marks  of  a  higher  antiquity  than 
anything  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  country. 
Mtchpe.  It  is  doubtless  very  ancient — is  probably  of  Jewish  workmanship,  though  I 
Wu  cannot  think  that  it  dates  back  to  Solomon,  or  to  any  time  anterior  to  the 
captivity.  The  stones  are  large,  but  with  a  shallow  bevel,  and  the  face  is 
worked  off  smooth,  like  some  parts  of  the  wall  about  the  area  of  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.   The  square  pilasters,  without  capitals  or  any  well-defined  cor- 
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nice,  are  a  feature  wholly  unique,  and  marks  it  off  from  any  other  edifice  I  chapter 
have  examined-   There  are  sixteen  of  these  on  each  side,  and  eight  on  the  X*1T111< 
ends.   The  height,  including  the  more  recent  additions  of  the  Saracens,  is  at 
least  fifty  feet,  perhaps  more.   Dr.  Robinson  gives  two  hundred  feet  for  the 
length,  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  the  breadth,  and  sixty  for  the  height,  and 
this  is  as  near  the  truth  as  any  guess  of  our  own  could  be.   It  is  located  on 
the  declivity  of  the  hill,  with  the  town  mostly  below  in  the  wady  south  and 
west  of  it*   The  rock  above  it  is  intensely  hard,  and  portions  of  it  arc  of  a  pale 
red  colour,  like  that  from  which  books,  crosses,  and  other  curiosities  are  made 
for  the  pilgrims.   I  succeeded,  in  1838,  in  breaking  off  specimens  of  it,  though 
not  without  danger  of  a  mob.    The  cave  is  beneath  this  foundation  of  hard 
rock.  Up  to  this  day  we  have  no  good  description  of  the  interior  of  the  edifice. 
I  have  studied  Aly  Bey's  drawings,  and  his  very  unsatisfactory  account  ex- 
planatory of  them,  but  am  unable  to  say  whether  or  not  they  confirm  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  gleaned  from  other  sources.    The  most  interesting  items  Bcnjun.m 
we  have  are  from  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  a  traveller  of  the  twelfth  century,  upon  Jjjjj0- 
whom  I  have  wished  on  many  occasions  to  be  able  to  rely,  and  never  more  than 


in  this  instance.  He  says  the  real  sepulchres  are  not  shown  to  ordinary  visi- 
tors, but  if  a  rich  Jew  arrives,  the  keepers  open  an  iron  door  which  has  been 
there  ever  since  the  days  of  our  forefathers, — that  is,  of  the  patriarchs  them- 
selves !  Through  this  they  enter ;  descend  into  a  first  cave,  which  is  empty  ; 
traverse  a  second,  which  is  also  empty  ;  and  reach  a  third,  which  contains  six 
sepulchres— those  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of  Sarah,  Kebekah,  and 
Leah,  one  opposite  the  other  !  He  says,  also,  that  all  these  sepulchres  have 
inscriptions,  the  letters  being  engraved,  that  of  Abraham  thus : — "  This  is  the 
sepulchre  of  our  father  Abraham,  upon  whom  be  peace ; "  and  so  of  all  the 
rest.  0  Benjamin  !  why  did  you  allow  yourself  to  write  so  carelessly  in  other 
instances,  where  we  can  follow  you,  as  to  shake  our  faith  when  we  cannot  f 
Well,  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  this  and  every  other  sacred  locality  will  be 
thrown  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  who  wish  to  know  the  truth ;  and  until 
then  we  must  rest  contented  with  what  information  floats  about,  without  any 
very  satisfactory  authority.  All  agree,  and  my  own  Moslem  servants  testify  to 
it,  that  within  this  exterior  edifice  is  a  large  building  which  may  have  been  an 
ancient  church,  but  is  now  used  as  a  mosque.  The  cave  is  beneath  its  dome.  The  caw 
Monro  the  traveller  thus  speaks  of  it,  but  most  certainly  from  hearsay :  Monro'* 
"  The  mosque  is  a  square  building,  with  little  external  decoration.  Behind  ■cconnl* 
it  is  a  small  cupola,  with  eight  or  ten  windows,  beneath  which  is  the  tomb  of 
Esau.  Ascending  from  the  street  at  the  corner  of  the  mosque,  you  pass 
through  an  arched  way,  by  a  flight  of  steps,  to  a  wide  platform,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  another  short  ascent  To  the  left  is  the  court,  out  of  which,  to  the 
left  again,  you  enter  the  mosque."  Not  very  intelligible  ;  but  let  that  pass. 
"  The  dimensions  within  are  about  forty  paces  by  twenty-five.  Immediately 
on  the  right  of  the  door  is  the  tomb  of  Sarah,  and  beyond  it  that  of  Abraham, 
having  a  passage  between  them  into  the  court.    Corresponding  to  these,  on 
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tart  Die  opposite  side  of  the  mosque,  are  the  tombs  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah ;  and  be- 
1V>  hind  them  is  a  recess  for  prayer,  and  a  pulpit  These  tombs  resemble  small 
huts,  with  a  window  on  each  side,  and  folding  doors  in  front,  the  lower  parts 
of  which  are  of  wood  and  the  upper  of  iron,  or  of  bronze  plated.  Within 
each  of  these  is  an  imitation  of  the  sarcophagus  which  lies  in  the  cave  below 
the  mosque,  and  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter.  Those  seen  above  re- 
semble coffins,  with  pyramidal  tops,  and  are  covered  with  green  silk,  lettered 
with  verses  from  the  Koran.  The  doors  of  these  tombs  are  left  constantly 
open,  but  no  one  enters  those  of  the  women — at  least  men  do  not.  In  the 
mosque  is  a  baldachin,  supj>orted  by  four  columns,  over  an  octagonal  figure  of 
black  and  white  marble  inlaid,  around  a  small  hole  in  the  foremost,  through 
which  passes  a  cord  from  the  top  of  the  canopy  to  a  lamp  which  is  kept  con- 
tinually burning  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  where  the  actual  sarcophagi  rest 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  court  is  the  chief  place  of  prayer,  and  on  the  opposite 
of  the  mosque  are  two  large  tombs,  where  are  deposited  the  two  larger  sarcophagi 
of  Jacob  and  Leah." 1  This  whole  description  has  the  air  of  something  com- 
posed from  the  account  of  an  intelligent  Moslem,  who  had  been  employed  by 
Mr.  Monro  to  bring  back  the  best  account  of  it  he  could.  If  it  will  not  bear  a 
very  rigid  criticism,  it  is  probably  a  tolerably  close  approximation  to  the  reality, 
and  with  it  we  must  be  content 
Hook*  tn  Hebron  appears  to  be  well  built  The  houses  are  generally  two  storeys  high, 
H«t»ion.  m&  nave  flattened  domes,  such  as  we  saw  at  Jaffa,  Ramleh,  Gaza,  anil  other 
places  in  the  south  part  of  this  country. 

The  same  as  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  beams  are  too  scarce  and 
dear  to  admit  of  flat  roofs.  I  presume  it  was  the  same  in  the  days  of  Solomon, 
for  he  had  to  bring  the  beams  and  boards  for  the  Temple  from  Lebanon ;  and 
what  is  now  used  in  these  cities  is  brought  from  thence  by  sea  to  Jaffa,  and 
afterward  carried  on  camels.  Hence  the  rooms  are  all  vaults,  even  where  there 
is  a  second  and  a  third  storey.  The  roofe,  however,  may  be  made  flat  by  rais- 
ing the  exterior  walls,  and  filling  in  until  level  with  the  top  of  the  arch.  Thi* 
is  done  on  the  convents  and  other  heavy  buildings,  by  which  a  fine  promenade 
is  secured. 

Popula-       What  may  be  the  population  of  Hebron  ? 

ttott'  I  estimated  it  at  between  6even  and  eight  thousand  in  1838,  and  it  remaint 

about  what  it  was  then.  Some  think  this  estimate  too  low,  while  others  speak 
of  only  five  thousand ;  but  this  is  certainly  below  the  truth.  There  are  sonw 
seven  hundred  Jews  ;  all  the  rest  are  Moslems,  and  of  a  most  bigoted  and  in- 
solent character.  There  are  no  Christians  either  in  the  town  or  district 
Hebron  furnishes  another  refutation  of  the  ancient  fable  about  the  cities  of 
refuge,  that  they  were  situated  in  conspicuous  tuitions.  Here  it  lies  in  this 
long  valley,  with  no  prospect  in  any  direction  except  toward  the  south-east, 
and  even  that  is  not  very  extensive. 


1  Summer's  Ramble,  L  245. 
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If  it  were  of  any  importance,  we  might  refer  to  a  tradition  as  old,  at  least,  chaftem 
as  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  that  the  original  city  did  actually  occupy  the  north-  xxxvm. 
western  hilL   I  do  not,  however,  believe  it ;  there  is  nothing  there  to  support  Tradition 
it ;  and  many  things  in  and  about  the  present  town  seem  to  settle  its  claims  to  or  former 
l>e  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world  on  an  immovable  basis.   These  im-  *lto" 
mense  birkdu  or  pools  are  certainly  very  ancient.   The  one  furthest  down  the  roou. 
valley  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  square,  and  about  twenty-two  feet 
deep.  The  upper  one  is  eighty-five  by  fifty-five,  and  nineteen  feet  deep.  They 
arc  rarely  full  of  water,  though  I  have  seen  them  overflowing  in  a  very  rainy 
season.   Stone  steps  lead  down  to  the  water  from  the  corners,  and  i>eople  are 
constantly  descending  and  ascending  with  large  akin  "  bottles  M  on  their  backs. 
Indeed,  the  town  seems  now  to  depend  entirely  upon  them,  though  the  water 
is  none  of  the  purest,  and  there  are  two  or  three  fountains  at  no  great  distance 
up  the  valley.   It  was  not  always  thus,  for  there  are  two  or  three  broken  aque- 
ducts in  the  valley  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  city,  which  must  have 
been  in  use  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

All  the  visitors  speak  of  the  vineyards  of  Hebron ;  and  it  is  a  very  ancient  vine, 
tradition  that  the  clusters  which  the  spies  carried  back  from  Esbcol  were  from  J*"1* 
this  valley.  Certainly  in  no  other  part  of  Palestine  are  the  vineyards  so  exten- 
sive, so  well  kept,  or  so  productive.  They  cover  the  sloping  hill  sides  for  a 
long  distance  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  town.  As  the  Moslems  do 
not  make  wine,  the  grapes  not  disposed  of  in  the  market  are  dried  into  raisins, 
or  the  juice  is  boiled  down  into  dibs,  a  kind  of  thick  grape  molasses,  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Bible  under  the  kindred  name  of  debash,  in  some 
places  translated  "  honey,"  and  in  others  "  manna ! "  Besides  gra]>es,  the  olive 
and  the  fig  are  the  most  important  fruits  of  Hebron ;  but  apricots,  pomegranates, 
quinces,  apples,  pears,  and  plums  also  flourish,  with  proper  care. 

There  are  some  pomegranate  bushes  in  this  neighbourhood  which  may  even  Pome- 
be  called  trees  by  way  of  courtesy,  but  in  reality  these  large  and  delicious  s™**** 
"  apples"  grow  on  a  stout  thorny  bush.  There  are  several  kinds  of  them  in 
this  country.  In  Jebaah,  on  Lebanon,  there  is  a  variety  perfectly  black  on  the 
outside.  The  general  colour,  however,  is  a  dull  green,  mdining  to  yellow,  and 
some  even  have  a  blush  of  red  spread  over  a  part  of  their  surface.  The  outside 
rind  is  thin  but  tough,  and  the  bitter  juice  of  it  stains  everything  it  touches 
with  an  undefined  but  indelible  blue.  The  average  size  is  about  that  of  the 
orange,  but  some  of  those  from  Jaffa  are  as  large  as  the  egg  of  an  ostrich. 
Within,  the  "  grains  "  are  arranged  in  longitudinal  compartments  as  compactly 
as  corn  on  the  cob,  and  they  closely  resemble  those  of  pale  red  corn,  except 
that  they  are  nearly  transparent  and  very  beautifuL  A  dish  filled  with  these 
"grains"  shdUd oul  is  a  very  handsome  ornament  on  any  table,  and  the  fruit 
is  as  sweet  to  the  taste  as  it  is  pleasant  to  the  eye.  They  are  ripe  about  the 
middle  of  October,  and  remain  in  good  condition  all  winter.  Suspended  iu  the 
pantry,  they  are  kept  partially  dried  through  the  whole  year. 

The  Uower  of  the  pomegranate  is  bell  or  tulip  shaped,  and  is  of  a  lieautiful 
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part    orange-red,  deepening  into  crimson  on  some  bushes.   Tliere  is  a  kind  very 
1V-     large  and  double,  but  this  bears  no  fruit,  and  is  cultivated  merely  for  its 
brilliant  blossoms,  which  are  put  forth  profusely  during  the  whole  summer, 
oiiuu        This  fruit  was  greatly  esteemed  in  ancient  times,  and  is  mentioned  by  Moses 
menti.     ^  one  0f  ^e  excellences  of  the  promised  land ; 1  and,  by  divine  command,  he 
was  to  make  pomegranates  on  the  hem  of  the  ephod,— a  golden  bell  (the 


fOXKGRAJIATKa. 

blossom)  and  a  pomegranate  alternately  round  about  the  hem  of  the  robe  ;* 
and  they  were  reproduced  in  the  Temple,  upon  the  net-work  that  covered  the 
chapiters  on  the  top  of  "  Jachin  and  Boaz," — those  noble  pillars  of  brass,— 
two  hundred  pomegranates,  in  rows,  round  about  Solomon,  of  course,  adorns 
his  Song  of  Songs  with  allusions  to  this  beautiful  and  pleasant  fruit ;  and,  while 
admiring  it,  we  may  enter  more  readily  into  the  gorgeous  chamber  of  imagery 
where  that  poetic  monarch  delighted  to  dwell  and  to  revel. 
Qlan  The  only  manufacture  peculiar  to  Hebron  is  that  of  glass.  I  was  not  a  little 
numufac-  amused,  on  my  first  visit,  with  this  business.  Having  not  long  before  ex- 
amined the  great  glass  factories  at  Pittsburg,  I  entered  these  with  no  little 
curiosity  ;  but  what  a  contrast !  In  an  old  rickety  room  were  tliree  or  four 
small  furnaces  of  earth,  all  in  a  glow  with  the  melted  matter.  The  men  were 
then  making  rings  for  bracelets,  or  rather  armlets,  to  supply  the  Jeru- 
salem market  The  process  was  extremely  simple :  an  iron  rod  was  thrust 
into  the  melted  mass,  to  the  end  of  which  a  small  portion  adhered.  This  was 
rapidly  twisted  and  pressed  into  a  circular  shape,  merely  by  the  dexterous  use 
of  a  long  blade  like  that  of  a  knife.  It  was  a  second  time  thrust  into  the  fur- 
nace, and,  when  sufficiently  softened,  was  stretched  to  the  proper  size  by  the 
aid  of  another  iron  rod.   This  was  the  entire  process.   The  various  colours 


»  Ueut  viiL  8. 
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Been  in  these  rings  and  seals  are  mingled  into  the  general  mass  while  in  the  chapter 
furnace,  not  laid  on  afterward.  Some  are  nearly  black,  others  quite  white,  xxxviu. 
and  others  variegated  with  all  the  intermediate  shades.   I  did  not  Bee  them 
make  lamps,  although  they  manufacture  large  quantities  fbr  this  country  and 
for  Egypt 

Hebron,  having  been  "  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt,"  has,  of  uutoiy 
course,  a  very  long  history  from  that  day  to  this ;  and  from  the  fact  that 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  spent  much  of  their  lives  in  and  near  it,  and,  with 
their  wives,  were  buried  here,  it  has  always  been  held  in  high  veneration  by 
their  descendants.  Not  only  Jews,  but  all  who  claim  to  be  related  to  them, 
Arabs  and  Edomites,  and  other  Oriental  tril>es,  have  shared  in  this  venera- 
tion ;  and  since  the  Gentile  world  has  adopted  the  religion  of  Abraham— that 
father  of  the  faithful— its  name  and  fame  have  extended  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  must  continue  till  time  shall  be  no  more.  When  the  spies  cauio 
this  way,  the  giants  of  the  Anakim  family  resided  in  it ;  but  they  were  expelled 
by^Caleb,  to  whom  the  place  was  given  by  Joshua.  After  this  we  hear  but 
little  of  Hebron  till  the  time  of  David,  who  made  it  his  residence  during  the 
seven  years  in  which  he  reigned  over  the  tribe  of  Judalu  When  he  became 
king  of  all  Israel  he  removed  to  Jerusalem,  made  that  city  the  permanent 
capital  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  and  Hebron  is  rarely  mentioned  after  this 
in  sacred  history.  Neither  the  prophets  nor  the  evangelists  name  it,  nor  does 
the  Saviour  appear  to  have  visited  it ;  yet  we  know  from  the  Maccabees  and 
Josephus  that  it  continued  to  be  an  important  city  even  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  the  captivity  ;  and  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  a  host  of  later  writers  speak 
of  it,  generally  in  connection  with  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs.  The  Moslems 
got  possession  in  the  seventh  century,  and  have  continued  to  inhabit  it  ever 
since,  with  short  interruptions  during  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Thus  its 
existence  and  identity  have  been  perpetuated  and  guaranteed  without  a  break 
to  our  day. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  the  historians  of  the  Crusades,  who  must  have  had  Unutis- 
free  access  to  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  have  given  us  no  intelligible  description  JjJJJ, 

Of  it?  oftheCru- 

Not  to  those  who  have  waded  through  their  confused  and  rambling  annals,  <"«i«. 
where  one  finds  everything  he  does  not  want,  and  very  little  of  what  he  does. 
Every  valuable  geographical  and  topographical  fact  contained  in  the  large 
folios  of  the  "  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos"  might  be  condensed  into  a  few  pages ;  and 
yet  this  collection  embodies  the  most  important  remaining  records  of  those 
eventful  times.  If  there  had  then  been  a  single  intelligent  student  of  Biblical 
geography  in  the  world,  we  might  now  have  had  important  light  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  guide  us  in  many  a  doubtful  ramble  after  a  lost  locality. 

The  Anakims  of  ancient  Arba  seem  to  have  been  the  proverbial  type  of  those  Anaktnu. 
giants  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible.   We  hear  of  them  in  Moab  under  the 
name  of  Emims, "  a  people  great  and  many,  and  tall  as  the  Anakims,  which  also 
were  accounted  giants."   The  same  were  found  among  the  Ammonites,  and 
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fast  called  Zamrommims  ;  and  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  remained  of  the  giant*  at  the 
IV-  time  of  Moses.  What  are  we  to  understand,  and  how  much,  from  these  and 
other  notices  of  this  peculiar  race  ? 
cunu.  Nothing  less,  certainly,  than  that  there  existed  men  of  gigantic  stature  from 
the  remotest  antiquity,  even  before  the  Deluge ;  for  these  "  men  of  renown  n 
are  mentioned  in  the  sixth  of  Genesis.  That  there  were  in  times  past  men  of 
extraordinary  size  is  a  tradition  wonderfully  prevalent  to  this  day  all  over  the 
East  It  not  only  runs  through  their  legendary  lore,  but  is  embodied  in 
numerous  monuments  of  a  more  substantial  character,  as  the  tomb  of  Noah 
at  Kerak,  in  the  Buk'ah,  and  that  of  Seth  at  Neby  Sheet,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  same  plain.  To  what  extent  such  fables  corroborate  the  historic  facts 
of  the  Bible  every  one  must  decide  for  himself ;  but  the  traditions  themselves, 
and  these  commemorative  monuments,  are  extremely  ancient,  reaching  back  to 
the  times  of  myth  and  fable.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  there  were  among 
the  governing  races  of  primitive  times  certain  families  of  gigantic  stature.  This 
peculiarity  was  carefully  perpetuated  and  increased  by  such  marriage  restric- 
tions as  tended  to  that  result ;  and  something  similar  has  been  found  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  islands.  For  anything  beyond  this,  tradition, 
tliat  delights  in  the  marvellous  and  monstrous,  is  probably  accountable. 
Every  distant  object  seen  through  her  telescope  is  distorted  and  vastly 
exaggerated. 

E*u?g«v       Xf  we  pass  from  fact  to  fable,  we  may  pause  a  moment  on  the  first  step  in 

r.itions.  tne  genie  of  exaggeration,  and  hear  the  returned  spies  terrifying  their  brethren 
at  Kadesh  by  their  false  report:  "All  the  people  that  we  saw  in  the  land  are 
men  of  great  stature.  There  we  saw  the  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak,  which  come 
of  the  giants:  and  we  were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers,  and  so  we  were 
in  their  sight." 1  You  may  now  enter  any  coffee-shop  on  a  mild  summer  evening, 
and,  as  twilight  shadows  settle  on  the  silent  auditors,  listen  to  the  professional 
habeatieh  amplifying  the  dimensions  of  these  ancient  men  of  renown,  until 
—the  coffee  sipped  and  the  argela  out— the  hearers  separate,  stroking  their 

story-  beards,  and  muttering  Ma  ska  Allah  /—"God  is  great ! "  But  the  nights  of  these 
story-tellers  are  tame  and  timid  in  comparison  with  the  unfettered  excursions 

Of-  of  rabbinical  imagination.  Hear  what  they  say  about  Og,  king  of  Bashan  : 
The  soles  of  bis  feet  were  forty  miles  long,  and  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  only 
reached  to  his  ankles.  He,  being  one  of  the  antediluvian  giants,  escaped  the 
general  destruction,  and  re-appears  in  subsequent  history  as  Eliezer  of  Damascus, 
Abraham's  servant  Abraham,  who  was  only  of  the  size  of  seventy-four 
ordinary  men,  could  yet  scold  most  terribly.  Under  his  rebuke  Og  trembled 
so  violently  that  one  of  his  double  teeth  dropped  out ;  and  this  the  patriarch 
made  into  an  ivory  bedstead  for  himself,  and  ever  after  slept  upon  it  When 
Moses,  who  was  ten  ells  high,  attacked  this  same  Og — by  this  time  king  of 
Bashan— he  seized  an  axe  ten  ells  in  length,  jumped  ten  ells  high,  and  then 
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struck  with  all  bis  might — where  f  why,  on  his  ankle.  That  blow  finally  killed  ohiptsk 
him,  for  Rabbi  Jochanan  says, "  I  have  been  a  grave-digger,  and  once,  when  I  was  **XY111, 
chasing  a  roe,  it  fled  into  a  shin-bone.  I  ran  after  it  and  followed  it  for  three 
miles,  bat  could  neither  overtake  it  nor  see  any  end  to  the  bone  ;  so  I  returned 
and  was  told  that  this  was  the  slun-bone  of  Og,  king  of  Bashaii."  But 
enough  of  this  nonsense.  Go  to  Kanah,  and  the  old  Metawely  sheikh  there 
will  entertain  you  till  midnight  with  an  account  of  the  process  by  which 
Abraham  tamed  this  unruly  servant  into  obedience  somewhere  in  the  marshes 
of  the  Huleh,  below  Tell  el  Kady.  Coming  back  from  such  grotesque  and 
monstrous  fables,  we  may  be  thankful  for  the  sober  and  credible  statements  of 
tlie  Bible,  which  only  require  us  to  believe  that  there  were  in  primitive  times 
certain  persons  of  very  large  stature,  who  were  called  giants. 

April  20th,  In  my  rambles  about  the  outskirts  of  the  town  last  evening  I 
lit  upon  a  company  of  Ishmaelites  sitting  round  a  large  saucepan,  regaling 
themselves  with  their  dinner.  As  they  said  "  Tufuddal"  very  earnestly,  I 
sat  down  anions  them,  and  doubling  some  of  their  bread  SDOon-fashion.  Dlunired 
into  the  saucepan  as  they  did,  and  I  found  their  food  very  savoury  indeed. 
The  composition  was  made  of  that  red  kind  of  lentUes  which  we  examined  in  potujreoi 
the  market,  and  I  can  readily  believe  that  to  a  hungry  hunter  it  must  have  leDtUe*- 
been  very  tempting. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  our  Frank  children  born  in  this  country  are 
extravagantly  fond  of  this  same  adit  pottage.  Generally,  however,  it  is  made 
out  of  the  brown  or  bronze- coloured,  and  not  of  this  red  kind.  I  can  testify, 
also,  that  when  cooking,  it  diffuses  far  and  wide  an  odour  extremely  grateful 
to  a  hungry  man.  It  was,  therefore,  no  slight  temptation  to  Esau,  returning 
weary  and  famished  from  an  unsuccessful  hunt  in  this  burning  climate.  I 
have  known  modern  hunters  so  utterly  spent  as  to  feel,  like  him,  tliat  they 
were  about  to  die. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  an  act  peculiarly  unlovely  and  unbrotherly  in 
J  acob  to  seize  such  an  opportunity  to  cheat  Esau  out  of  his  birthright. 

Doubtless  it  was  so ;  nor  do  I  suppose  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  Jacob  and 
overreached  his  careless  brother.  This,  however,  deserved  to  be  recorded,  K**u* 
because  it  was  the  grand  pivot  upon  which  turned  all  Jacob's  life, — the  ante- 
cedent act  which  led  directly  on  to  that  odious  deception  practised  upon  poor 
old  blind  Isaac,  then  to  Jacob's  flight  into  Mesopotamia,  his  marriages,  etc., 
etc.  It  is  instructive  to  notice  how  one  sin  prepares  the  way  for  and  seduces 
to  the  commission  of  greater.  This  private  purchase  would  do  Jacob  no  good 
unless  the  father  confirmed  the  sale.  When,  therefore,  Isaac  was  about  to 
transmit,  by  an  act  of  solemn  blessing,  the  birthright,  with  all  its  rich  covenants 
and  promises,  to  Esau,  Jacob  and  his  mother  saw  that  their  whole  previous 
manoeuvres  to  secure  these  would  utterly  fail  unless  they  could  now  succeed  in 
deluding  the  helpless  father  also. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  by  what  process  of  sophistry  Jacob  might  conduct 
recoucile  his  conduct  with  his  conscience.   I  believe  the  unsophisticated  * J,eoU 
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part   reason  of  man  always  refuses  to  ratify  the  rights  of  mere  primogeniture  as 
lv-     established  by  custom  or  law  among  many  nations.   In  the  case  of  Jacob  and 
Jacob  and  Esau  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  they  were  twins,  born  at  the  same  time, 
Esoii.  Jacob  no  doubt  felt  that  his  brother  had  really  no  valid  claims  of  prece- 

dence which  should  entitle  him  to  the  inestimable  blessings  involved  in  this 
instance  in  the  question  of  birthright ;  so  also  thought  his  mother — and  to 
that  extent  I  agree  with  them.  Then  it  is  highly  probable  tliat  Jacob  knew 
that  Esau  disbelieved,  or  at  least  despised,  the  religious  covenants  and 
promises  connected  with  the  line  of  family  descent,  and  that  he  was  utterly 
unfit  to  be  trusted  with  matters  of  such  high  import  And  in  this  also  he 
judged  correctly.  And  further,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  Jacob  had  largely 
augmented  the  common  estate,  while  Esau,  by  his  wild  and  idle  life,  had 
rather  squandered  than  added  to  it  He  therefore  felt  that  he  had  the  best 
right  to  it,— and  so  he  had.  Add  to  this  a  spice  of  chagrin  at  the  obvious 
partiality  of  the  father  for  the  idle  Esau,  for  no  better  reason,  as  appears,  than 
because  he  ate  of  his  savoury  venison ;  and  we  have  materials  enough  from 
which  Jacob  could  work  out  a  tissue  of  specious  reasons  for  self-justification. 
Success  in  fraud,  as  usual,  entails  a  long  train  of  retributive  sorrows.  Jacob 
was  immediately  obliged  to  fly  from  his  beloved  home ;  and  his  fond  mother, 
largely  implicated  in  the  crime,  never  again  saw  her  darling  son.  After  a 
long  and  perilous  journey  to  Mesopotamia,  he  was  subjected  to  a  aeries  of 
cruel  deceptions  and  frauds  practised  upon  him  by  his  selfish  father-in-law ; 
and  when  compelled  to  flee  from  this  intolerable  annoyance,  he  had  to  humble 
himself  to  the  dust  and  plead  for  his  life  before  the  brother  he  had  so  often 
and  so  grossly  injured ;  and,  long  after  this,  he  was  again  deceived  by  his  own 
sons,  in  the  matter  of  his  lost  beloved  son  Joseph.  Few  histories  are  more 
instructive  than  this  of  Jacob,  or  better  illustrate  the,  to  us,  involved  and 
complicated  machinery  of  divine  providence. 
Emeers  There  are  some  curious  incidents  in  this  long  story  which  let  us  into  the 
cooking.  habito  and  mauner8  0f  those  primitive  times.  For  example,  it  appears  that 
Jacob,  though  the  son  of  a  wealthy  emeer,  was  actually  cooking  his  own  mess 
of  pottage. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  contrary  even  to  present  usage  in  this  country.  I 
have  often  seen  rich  and  luxurious  citizens  occupied  in  the  same  way,  and  this 
is  still  more  common  among  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  So  also  Esau,  one  would 
have  thought,  might  easily  have  sent  some  of  the  numerous  servants  to  hunt 
for  venison  on  the  important  occasion  of  receiving  the  parental  blessing  ;  bat 
this  too  is  quite  natural  in  the  East  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
great  sheikhs  of  the  Anizy,  Bini  Sukhr,  and  other  tribes  of  Aral*,  and  they 
were  in  no  way  distinguished  either  by  dress  or  manners  from  their  humblest 
followers.  Their  garments  were  even  more  worn  and  greasy  than  those  of  the 
servants,  and  I  could  not  see  that  they  refused  to  bear  their  full  share  of  any 
business  that  was  going  on.  Indeed,  there  is  a  rude  etiquette  which  requires 
these  chiefs  to  be  foremost  in  all  hardships  which  they  and  their  followers 
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iter.   So  also  the  fact  that  Labar/s  daughters  were  keeping  the  flocks,  ch*ptkr 
and  Jacob's  mother  carrying  water  from  the  well,  and  other  similar  examples,  ***vni. 
do  not  contradict  the  customs  of  wealthy  Eastern  shepherds.   And  who  that 
has  travelled  much  in  this  country  has  not  often  arrived  at  a  well  in  the  heat 
of  the  day  which  was  surrounded  with  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  waiting  to  be 
watered  ?  I  once  saw  such  a  scene  in  the  burning  plains  of  northern  Syria. 
Half-naked,  fierce-looking  men  were  drawing  up  water  in  leather  buckets ;  Drawing 
flock  after  flock  was  brought  up,  watered,  and  sent  away ;  and  after  all  the  wftter* 
men  had  ended  their  work,  then  several  women  and  girls  brought  up  their 
flocks  and  drew  water  for  them.   Thus  it  was  with  Jethro's  daughters  when 
Moses  stood  up  and  aided  them ;  and  thus,  no  doubt,  it  would  have  been  with 
Rachel,  if  Jacob  had  not  rolled  away  the  stone  and  watered  her  sheep.  I 
have  frequently  seen  wells  closed  up  with  large  stones,  though  in  this  part  of 
the  country  it  is  not  commonly  done,  because  water  is  not  so  scarce  and  precious. 
It  is  otherwise,  however,  in  the  dreary  deserts. 

Cisterns  are  very  generally  covered  over  with  a  large  slab,  having  a  round  Closed 
hole  in  it  large  enough  to  let  down  the  leather  bucket  or  earthen  jar.  Into  weU* 
this  hole  a  heavy  stone  is  thrust,  often  such  as  to  require  the  united  strength 
of  two  or  three  shepherds  to  remove.  The  same  is  seen  occasionally  over  wdU 
of  "  living  water  ;n  but  where  they  are  large  and  the  supply  abundant  no  such 
precaution  is  needed.  It  was  either  at  one  of  these  cisterns,  or  less  abundant 
and  more  precious  wells,  that  Jacob  met  Rachel ;  and  being  a  stout  man, 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  he  was  able  to  remove  the  stone  and  water  the 
flock. 

I  have  repeatedly  found  wells  closed  up  tight  and  the  mouth  plastered  over  Fonnuin 
with  mortar.  Such  wells  are  reserved  until  times  of  greatest  need,  when  all  °P«>«*- 
other  sources  of  supply  have  failed.  This  may  illustrate  that  passage  in 
Zechariah  xiiL  1 :  "  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened  to  the  house  of 
David,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness." 
This  is  indeed  a  beautiful  and  significant  promise,  which  many  actions  and 
customs  in  this  country  may  shed  light  upon  and  render  emphatic  Not  only 
are  fountains  often  sealed  up  until  times  of  utmost  need,  and  then  opened  for 
public  use,  but  when  this  is  not  the  case  they  are  commonly  far  off  from  the 
villages,  in  secluded  valleys,  and  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  water 
to  their  homes,  the  women  take  their  soiled  olothes,  a  kettle,  and  some  wood 
down  to  them,  and  there  do  their  washing.  Again,  the  inhabitants  of  most 
villages  select  one  or  more  sheep  in  autumn,  which  they  feed  with  the  greatest 
care  for  their  winter's  supply  of  cooking-fat.  They  not  only  stuff  them  with 
vine  and  mulberry  leaves,  as  is  done  in  our  country  with  poultry,  but  every 
evening  they  take  them  to  the  open  fountain  and  thoroughly  wash  them  from 
all  defilements.  This  greatly  adds  to  the  richness  and  sweetness  of  the  mutton. 
The  figure  may  have  been  suggested  to  Zechariah  by  this  custom.   Now  Fountain 


Christ  is  not  only  the  good  shepherd,  and  his  people  the  sheep  of  his  pasture,  for  n,w 
but  he  is  also  the  fountain  in  which  their  sins  and  pollutions  are  washed  away.  1 
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This  fountain,  long  sealed  up,  was  opened  by  the  nails  and  the  spear  on 
Calvary,  and  not  merely  for  the  house  of  David  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  but  for  all  whom  they  represent  and  include.  Millions  have  been 
washed  in  the  gospel  fountain,  and  yet  its  waters  are  as  abundant  and 
efficacious  to  cleanse  from  sin  as  ever.  It  is  the  very  heart  and  core  of  the 
glad  tidings  to  all  nations  that  this  fountain  has  indeed  been  opened,  and 
whosoever  will  may  wash  and  be  clean. 
What  does  this  curious  and  irregidar  procession  signify  ? 
ctraim-  Our  friend  here  says  it  is  a  circumcision,  and  it  is  generally  attended  with 
just  such  music  and  buffoonery. 

Well,  that  is  interesting,  certainly,  to  find  this  rite  still  practised  in  the 
very  place  where  it  was  first  instituted  by  command  of  God  to  Abraham, 
nearly  four  thousand  years  ago.  Ishmael,  too,  the  great  ancestor  of  these 
Arabs,  was  among  the  very  first  to  receive  the  rite.1 

If  you  have  any  curiosity  to  study  this  subject  in  detail,  you  will  find  the 
process,  and  the  accompanying  feasts  and  ceremonies,  minutely  explained  by 
Lane  in  his  "  Modem  Egyptians.*  This  before  us  is  evidently  a  small  affair, 
for  the  rabble  accompanying  the  victim  are  rude  in  the  extreme,  and  poorly 
clad.  The  wholo  thing  resembles  a  drunken  frolic  more  than  a  reli^ou* 
ceremony ;  but  even  in  the  processions  of  the  rich  on  such  occasions,  there  are 
commonly  two  or  three  buffoons  along  with  the  musicians,  to  make  sport  by 
their  outlandish  costume  and  ridiculous  behaviour. 

What  do  you  say  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  maintain  that  Abraham 
was  not  the  first  that  practised  circumcision— that,  in  fact,  the  Father  of  the 
Faithful  borrowed  it  from  the  Egyptians,  the  Ethiopians,  or  Colchians  ? 
origin  of  i  have  very  little  interest  in  such  speculations.  The  Bible  is  false— let  us 
say  so  at  once— if  Abraham  did  not  receive  this  rite  by  revelation,  and  adopt 
it  in  obedience  to  a  direct  command  of  God.  He  received  it  also  as  the  seal 
of  a  most  important  covenant  I  care  not  whether  anybody  ever  used  a 
somewhat  similar  custom  or  not  before  the  time  of  Abraham.  It  may  be  so, 
though  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  fact  To  me  it  seems  far  more 
probable  that  the  rite  was  communicated  to  the  priests  in  Egypt  through 
Joseph,  who  married  into  their  family  or  tribe,  than  that  the  Israelites  bor- 
rowed it  from  them.  As  to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  who  came  into  Egypt 
fifteen  centuries  after,  and,  with  great  learning  and  research,  often  writes 
a  good  deal  of  nonsense,  I  refuse  utterly  to  put  it  in  the  same  category  with 
that  of  Moses.  The  great  founder  of  the  J ewish  commonwealth — the  greatest 
lawgiver  on  record — born  and  bred  in  Egypt,  states  tho  facts  in  relation  to 
the  introduction  of  circumcision  amoug  his  people.  A  mero  traveller  and 
historian — a  foreigner  and  a  Greek — comes  along  very  much  later,  and  makes 
statements  which  are  partly  true,  partly  erroneous,  as  Joscphus  shows  in  his 
answer  to  Apion ;  and  then  sceptical  authors,  more  than  twenty  centuries 
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later  than  Herodotus,  bring  up  his  imperfect  statements,  and,  twisting  and  ohaptkr 
expanding  them,  attempt  to  prove  that  Abraham  did  not  receive  circumcision  xx3mi1, 
from  God  (as  Moses  plainly  says  he  did),  but  from  the  Egyptians !   Not  with 
such  weapons  can  the  veracity  of  Moses  be  successfully  assailed. 

It  is,  however,  very  remarkable  that  this  singular  rite  did  actually  spread  its  extco- 
into  many  countries, — that  It  has  been  retained  not  only  by  Jews  and  Moslems  *ion* 
all  over  the  world,  but  that  even  some  Christian  sects  have  adopted  it,  as  the 
Copts  and  Abyssinians.  We  need  not  pursue  this  subject  any  further  at 
present,  but  it  is  certainly  a  fine  corroboration  of  theBook  of  Genesis,  to  stand 
in  the  plain  of  Mamre  and  witness  the  ceremonies  of  that  solemn  religions 
rite  which  Abraham  here  received  "as  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith  which 
he  had  vet  beinz  uncircunicLsed." 1 

We  are  reminded  by  the  firing  of  guns,  the  beating  of  the  everlasting  tttbble,  Eiieser, 
the  singing  and  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  general  hubbub  always  attendant 
upon  native  weddings,  that  it  was  from  this  place  Abraham  sent  his  faithful 
servant  into  Mesopotamia  to  find  and  to  bring  a  wife  for  Isaac. 

Yes ;  and  the  account  of  this  embassy  in  the  24th  chapter  of  Genesis  fur- 
nishes many  allusions  to  Oriental  customs  which  modern  manners  beautifully 
illustrate.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  great  influence  and 
authority  which  chief  servants  in  the  families  of  emeers  and  sheikhs  still 
exercise.  Such  was  the  confidence  and  respect  accorded  to  Eliezer,  that 
Abraham  at  one  time  seriously  contemplated  making  him  his  heir, — a  result 
not  uncommon  in  these  Oriental  countries  in  all  ages  down  to  the  present  time. 

Another  thing  very  noticeable,  and  to  which  also  we  have  before  alluded,  is 
the  great  solicitude  of  Abraham  to  have  his  son  marry  one  of  his  own  kindred. 
This  is  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  customs  of  the  Eastern  nobility ;  nor 
need  we  limit  the  remark  to  the  higher  classes.  Certain  degrees  of  affinity 
excepted,  a  relative  always  lias  the  preference  in  matrimonial  negotiations. 
The  strict  injunction  of  Abraham,  therefore,  to  bring  none  but  a  relative  from 
his  own  family,  though  enforced  by  religious  considerations,  was  in  no  sense  a 
departure  from  established  usages  and  social  laws  in  regard  to  marriage. 

The  mode  of  swearing  fidelity  required  of  Eliezer,  by  placing  his  hand  under  Swearing 
the  thigh  of  Abraham,  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  patriarchs,  and  may  fldellly- 
have  had  reference  to  that  promised  seed  who  was  to  proceed  from  Abraham's 
loins,  according  to  the  then  figurative  style  of  speaking  on  this  subject.  In 
the  present  case  there  would  be  more  than  ordinary  propriety  in  this  signifi- 
cant action,  inasmuch  as  the  oath  taken  had  direct  and  exclusive  reference 
to  the  preservation  of  that  line  of  descent  through  which  this  promised  seed 
was  to  come. 

The  preparation  and  outfit  for  this  journey  agree  in  all  respects  with  the  EHeter** 
persons  concerned,  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  habits  of  the  people.  J°urn«J- 
Eliezer  took  ten  camels  loaded  with  provisions  and  presents ;  and  such  an 
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part  expedition  would  not  now  be  undertaken  from  Hebron  with  any  other  anim&U, 
IYy  nor  with  a  lens  number.  The  diligent  servant,  no  doubt,  selected  the  most 
direct  route,  which  would  be  through  Palestine,  along  the  west  side  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  lakes,  into  the  Buk'ah,  and  out  through  the  land  of  Hamath 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  to  the  city  of  Kahor  in  Mesopotamia.  Such  a 
journey  is  both  long  and  dangerous— far  beyond  what  is  indicated  to  a  Western 
reader  by  the  brief  statement  that  Eliezer  "  arose  and  went  to  Mesopotamia ; " 
but  what  befell  him  by  the  way  wo  know  not.  The  narrative  leaps  the  whole 
distance,  and  so  must  we,  with  the  simple  assurance  that  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  led  him  by  the  right  way. 
Custom*  Every  phrase  of  the  eleventh  verse  contains  an  allusion  to  matters  Oriental. 
Arrived  at  the  town  of  Nahor,  "  he  made  his  camels  kneel  down  without  the 
city  by  a  well  of  water  at  the  time  of  evening— the  time  that  women  go  ont  to 
Camels  draw  water.11  He  made  the  camels  kneel— a  mode  of  expression  taken  from 
kneeling,  ^tual  life.  The  action  is  literally  kneeling;  not  stooping,  sitting,  or  lying 
down  on  the  side  like  a  horse,  but  kneeling  on  his  kneu;  and  this  the  camel 
a  well  is  taught  to  do  from  his  youth.  The  place  is  said  to  have  been  by  a  well  of 
tinTc?*  water>  this  we^  was  outside  the  city.  In  the  East,  where  wells  are  scarce, 
°  7'  and  water  indispensable,  the  existence  of  a  well  or  fountain  determines  the 
site  of  the  village.  The  people  build  near  it,  but  prefer  to  have  it  outside 
the  "  city,"  to  avoid  the  noise,  dust,  and  confusion  always  occurring  at  it,  and 
especially  if  the  place  is  on  the  public  highway.  It  is  around  the  fountain 
that  the  thirsty  traveller  and  the  wearied  caravan  assemble ;  and  if  you  have 
become  separated  from  your  own  company  before  arriving  at  a  town,  you  need 
only  inquire  for  the  fountain,  and  there  you  will  find  them.  It  was  perfectly 
natural,  therefore,  for  Eliezer  to  halt  at  the  well.  The  time  was  evening ;  but  it 
is  further  stated  that  it  was  when  the  women  go  forth  to  draw  water.  True  to 
life  again.  At  that  hour  the  peasant  returns  home  from  his  labour,  and  the 
women  are  busy  preparing  the  evening  meal,  which  is  to  l»e  ready  at  sunset 
Cool  fresh  water  is  then  demanded,  and  of  course  there  is  a  great  concourse 
around  the  well.  But  why  limit  it  to  the  women  f  Simply  because  such  is 
the  fact.  About  great  cities  men  often  carry  water,  both  on  donkeys  and  on 
their  own  backs ;  but  in  the  country,  among  the  unsophisticated  natives,  ttvmr* 
only  go  to  the  well  or  the  fountain  ;  and  often,  when  travelling,  have  I  seen 
long  files  of  them  going  and  returning  with  their  pitchers,  "  at  the  time  when 
women  go  out  to  draw  water." 
Retx-kah.  Again :  the  description  of  Rebekah,  the  account  she  gives  of  herself,  and 
the  whole  dialogue  with  Eliezer,  agree  admirably  with  Oriental  customs. 
Even  the  statement  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  her  pitcher,  or  rather  jar,  is 
exact — on  her  shoulder.  The  Egyptian  and  the  negro  carry  on  the  head,  the 
Syrian  on  the  shoulder  or  the  hip.  She  went  down  to  tlie  well ;  and  nearly 
all  wells  in  the  East  are  in  wadies,  and  many  of  them  have  steps  down  to  the 
water — fountains  of  course  have.  Eliezer  asks  water  to  drink  ;  she  hasten* 
and  leU  down  the  pitcher  on  her  liand.    Uow  often  have  I  had  this  identical 
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act  performed  for  myself,  when  travelling  in  this  thirsty  land  I  Rebckah's  cnAPTim 
address  to  the  servant,  "  Drink,  my  lord" — hhrub  ya  seedy — will  be  given  to  XXXT1IK 
you  in  the  exact  idiom  by  the  first  gentle  Rebekah  you  ask  water  from.  But 
I  have  never  found  any  young  lady  so  generous  as  this  fair  daughter  of  Bethuel. 
She  drew  for  all  his  camels,  and  for  nothing,  while  I  have  often  found  it 
difficult  to  get  my  horse  watered  even  for  money.  Rebekah  emptied  her 
pitcher  into  the  trough—  an  article  always  found  about  wells,  and  frequently 
made  of  stone.  The  jewels,  also,  for  the  face,  forehead,  and  arras,  are  still 
as  popular  among  the  same  class  of  people  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Abraham.  Not  only  are  the  head,  neck,  and  arms  adorned  with  a  profusion 
of  gold  and  silver  rings,  chains,  and  other  ornaments,  but  rings  are  suspended 
on  the  face,  from  the  side  of  the  nose,  etc.,  etc. 

Laban's  address,  "  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord,"  is  still  In  good  taste.  Ubtn-i 
I  have  often  been  welcomed  in  set  phrases  even  more  complimentary  and  *•»«»•• 
sacred.   The  camels,  as  appears  from  the  32d  verse,  were  included  in  the 
invitation,  and  were  brought  into  the  house;  and  I  have  often  slept  iu  the 
tame  room  with  these  peaceful  animals,  in  company  with  their  owner  and  all 
his  family.    Straw  and  provender  were  given  to  them  ;  that  is,  tibn  and 
some  kind  of  pulse  or  grain.  There  is  no  hay  in  the  East  Water  to  wash 
the  feet  of  the  wearied  travellers  was  of  course  given ;  and  the  same  kind  act 
will  be  done  to  you  under  similar  circumstances.   So,  also,  the  mode  of  \ 
negotiating  the  marriage  contract,  the  presenting  of  gifts,  etc,  are  all  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  modem  usages.   The  parents  manage  the  whole  affair, 
often,  however,  with  the  advice  of  the  eldest  son  and  heir,  as  Laban  was  in 
this  caue.  And  if  the  father  be  dead,  the  eldest  son  takes  his  place,  and 
assumes  his  authority  in  the  disposal  of  his  sisters.   Presents  are  absolutely 
essential  in  betrothals.  They  are  given  with  much  ceremony  before  witnesses, 
and  the  articles  presented  are  described  in  a  written  document,  so  that,  if  the 
match  be  broken  off,  the  bridegroom  can  obtain  them  back  again,  or  their  value 
and  something  more  as  a  compensation  for  the  injury. 

Finally,  the  behaviour  of  Rebekah,  when  about  to  meet  Isaac,  was  such  as  BehnTkmt 
modern  etiquette  requires.  It  is  customary  for  both  men  and  women,  when  Jjjj*1'0* 
an  emeer  or  great  personage  is  approaching,  to  alight  some  time  before  he 
comes  up  with  them.  Women  frequently  refuse  to  ride  in  the  presence  of 
men ;  and  when  a  company  of  them  are  to  pass  through  a  town,  they  often 
dismount  and  walk.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  point  of  Syrian  etiquette  for  Rebekah 
to  stop,  descend  from  her  camel,  and  cover  herself  with  a  veil  in  the  presence 
of  her  future  husband.  In  a  word,  this  Biblical  narrative  is  so  natural  to  one 
familiar  with  the  East,  so  beautiful  also,  and  life-like,  that  the  entire  scene 
teems  to  be  an  affair  in  which  he  has  himself  been  but  recently  an  actor. 
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Donkeys,  Returning  from  my  ramble  down  the  vale  of  Hebron  this  morning,  I  met  a 
company  of  men  and  donkeys  going  out  apparently  for  grain,  and  I  was  struck 

inimalf  themselves  to  those  in  pictures  now  found 
The  saddles  and  -sacks  of  some  appeared  to  be 


■addles, 
and  sacks. 


with  the  resemblance  of  the  ai 
on  the  monuments  of  Egypt. 


EOtniil  DOKKETH 


precisely  lilce  those  nsed  in  the  days  when  the  sons  of  Jacob  descended  along 
the  same  valley  to  get  com  from  Egypt. 
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Doubtless  there  has  been  but  little  change  in  all  these  matters  from  that  chaptkh 
time  to  this,  and  the  resemblance  is  often  still  more  exact  from  the  fact  that,  xxx,x- 
when  the  crops  of  this  country  fail  through  drought  or  other  causes,  the  people 
still  go  down  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn,  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  Going  to 
It  has  also  frequently  occurred  to  me,  when  passing  a  large  company  of 
donkeys  on  their  way  to  buy  food,  that  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  only  the 
eleven  donkeys  on  which  the  brethren  of  Joseph  rode  composed  the  whole 
caravan.  One  man  often  leads  or  drives  half  a  dozen ;  and,  besides,  I  appre- 
hend that  Jacob's  sons  had  many  servants  along  with  them.  Eleven  sacks  of  Servant* 
grain,  such  as  donkeys  would  carry,  would  not  sustain  a  household  like  his  for 
a  week.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  supposition  that  these  servants  are  not  men- 
tioned. There  was  no  occasion  to  allude  to  them,  and  such  a  reference  would 
have  disturbed  the  perfect  unity  and  touching  simplicity  of  that  most  beauti- 
ful narrative ;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  practice  of  Moses,  in 
sketching  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  not  to  confuse  the  story  by  introducing 
non-historic  characters.  Thus,  had  it  not  been  for  the  capture  of  Lot  by  Che- 
dorlaomer,  we  should  not  have  known  that  Abraham  had  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  full-grown  men  in  his  household  ;  and  so,  also,  had  it  not  been  neces- 
sary for  Jacob  to  send  company  after  company  to  guide  his  large  presents  to 
meet  Esau,  we  might  have  been  left  to  suppose  that  he  and  his  sons  alone 
conducted  his  flocks  in  his  flight  from  Mesopotamia.  But  it  is  certain  that  he 
had  a  large  retinue  of  servants ;  and  so,  doubtless,  each  of  his  sons  had  ser- 
vants, and  it  is  incredible  that  they  should  have  gone  down  to  Egypt  without 
them  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a  large 
caravan.  The  fact,  also,  that  the  sons  themselves  took  part  in  the  work,  and 
that  each  had  his  sack  under  him,  is  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  customs 
of  tent-dwelling  shepherds  at  this  day.  The  highest  sheikhs  dress  and  fare 
precisely  as  their  followers  do,  and  bear  their  full  share  in  the  operations  of 
the  company,  whatever  they  may  be. 

This  leads  me  to  suggest  another  idea,  which  I  have  long  entertained  in  Number 
regard  to  the  actual  number  of  persons  that  went  down  to  Egypt  with  Jacob.  Jj^j,^ 
It  was  strictly  true  that  "  all  the  souls  that  came  out  of  Jacob's  loins,  besides  jn  Egypt 
his  sons'  wives,  were  threescore  and  six  j"1  and  these  being,  so  to  speak,  his- 
toric characters,  are,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  specifically  mentioned : 
but  there  must  have  been  a  very  large  company  belonging  to  them,  of  both 
men-servants,  maid -servants,  and  children ;  and,  beyond  a  doubt,  these  re- 
mained, were  incorporated  with,  and  multiplied  as  rapidly  as  their  masters. 
May  we  not  in  this  fact  find  an  explanation  of  the  vast  multitude  to  which 
this  company  had  grown  in  so  short  a  time?   I  have  myself  no  doubt  on  the  Serranta 
nubject.  Israel  did  not  sell  his  home-born  servants,  but  took  them  into  Egypt.  ^dudei 
There  they  were  absorbed  into  the  Hebrew  nation  during  those  generations 
when  all  were  reduced  by  their  tyrannical  masters  to  one  common  lot  of  hard 

» 
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And  thus  it  came  to  jvass  tliat  there  were  six  hundred  thousand 
men  that  went  up  harnessed  and  fit  for  war.   Nor  is  this  custom  of  absorbing 

into  the  different  tribes  those 
servants  that  belonged  to  them 
at  variance  with  either  ancient 
or  modern  practice.  That  the 
freedmen  were  incorporated 
with  and  adopted  the  family 
name  of  their  masters,  is  a 
well  known  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  great  Roman  common- 
wealth. 

That  company  of  donkeys 
you  met  were  doubtless  goiu™ 
to  the  distant  fields  to  bring  in 
to  the  threshing-floors  the  'adu 
or  lentiles  from  which  Esau's 
pottage  was  made.  Just  below 
us  is  a  field  in  which  it  is 
not  yet  ripe,  and  another  yon- 
der, on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  mountain,  where  they  are 
gathering  it  You  notice  tliat 
it  does  not  grow  more  than  six 
or  eight  inches  high,  and  is 
puLUd  like  flax,  not  cut  with 
the  sickle.  When  green,  it  re- 
sembles an  incipient  pea-vine, 
only  the  leaves  are  differently 
arranged,  smaller,  and  more  de- 
licate,—somewhat  like  those  of  the  mimosa  or  sensitive  plant 

Our  muleteers  anticipate  a  hard  day's  march  to  St  Saba,  and  therefore  are 
more  than  usually  expeditious  in  starting.  Allowing  them  to  pursue  the  regu- 
lar road  toward  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  we  will  pass  up  to  the  north-west,  and 
visit  the  great  oak  of  Abraham. 
Do  you  suppose  that  this  large  pool  we  are  now  passing  is  ancient  ? 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  both  this  and  also  the  smaller  one,  higher  up 
the  valley,  date  back  to  the  days  of  the  Jews.  Whether  either  of  them  is 
mentioned  in  2  Sam.  iv.  12,  as  the  place  where  David  hung  up  the  murderers 
of  Isht>osheth,  is,  of  course,  doubtful ;  but  both  of  them  may  have  then  been 
in  existence,  for  works  of  this  kind,  and  in  such  localities,  last  as  long  as  the 
cities  for  whose  accommodation  they  were  made. 

We  are  now  riding  through  the  most  extensive  and  best-kept  vineyards  that 
I  have  seen  in  this  country. 


l.LNTIl.F-S  (  A  1>IS). 
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All  travellers  ore  struck  with  them,  and  no  one  foils,  or  can  fail,  of  being  ghapteh 
reminded  by  them  of  that  extraordinary  cluster  of  grapes  which  the  spies  car-  XXX1>- 


LOITKR  1-OOL  Or  11  FT. !!<>:;. 

ried  "  between  two  upon  a  stalf ;"  for  the  valley  uf  Hebron  is  the  place  from  vim*, 
whence  they  bore  this  proof  of  the  fertility  of  the  promised  land.1  I  have  been 
here  in  the  season  of  grapes,  and,  though  they  are  larger  than  in  most  other 
localities,  and  the  clusters  very  long,  yet  I  have  never  seen  any  so  heavy  as  to 
require  to  be  borne  between  two  upon  a  stoiC 

These  houses  and  rude  towers  in  the  vineyards  are  for  the  vine-dressers,  I 
suppose? 

Tho  houses  aro  for  the  families  of  the  owners  of  these  vineyards ;  and  should 
yi»u  come  this  way  in  September  or  October,  you  will  find  the  city  deserted, 
and  these  gardens  crowded  with  grape-gatherere  of  every  age  and  sex.  The  vinug© 
whole  population  then  live  abroad,  each  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree. 
Most  of  them  sleep  beneath  these  vine-arbours,  and  the  houses  aro  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  their  utensils  and  their  raisins,  while  they  are  out  gathering  grapes. 
A  large  port  of  the  crop  is  eaten  or  sold  at  the  time ;  the  remainder  is  dried 
into  raisins,  or  pressed,  and  the  juice  boiled  down  to  a  thick  molasses,  called 
dihs;  for  the  Moslems,  as  you  are  aware,  make  no  wine. 

These  towers  stationed  around  on  commanding  points  arc  for  the  iiat&rs,  or  Towers, 
watchmen ;  and  they  are  already  there,  keeping  a  keen  eye  upon  the  entire 
range  of  vineyards.   One  of  them  is  coming  toward  us  from  his  tower,  and  his 
object  is  to  see  who  we  are,  and  what  may  be  our  business  out  here  among  the, 
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fart    vineyards.   We  will  take  him  as  our  guide  to  the  oak ;  for,  although  it  is  in 
1Y-     full  view,  there  are  innumerable  turns  yet  to  be  made  in  our  tortuous  path 
Watch-     before  wo  can  reach  it.   These  watchmen  are  very  celebrated  characters  in  the 
men.       Bible,  and  figure  largely  both  in  prose  and  poetry.   Isaiah  has  a  beautiful 
reference  to  them  in  the  52d  chapter  of  his  prophecies :  "  Thy  watchmen  shall 
lift  up  the  voice  ;  with  the  voice  together  shall  they  sing :  for  they  shall  see 
eye  to  eye,  when  the  Lord  shall  bring  again  Zion." 1 

Do  you  believe  that  the  watchmen  here  mentioned  were  these  nattirs  over 
the  fields  and  vineyards?  I  had  supposed  that  the  prophet  refers  in  that 
passage  to  the  military  sentinels  in  time  of  danger. 
Watch-  Doubtless  the  reference  is  in  many  places  to  such  sentinels  stationed  upon 
lofty  mountains,  or  upon  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  Thus,  in  the  6%2<i 
chapter,  "I  have  set  watchmen  upon  thy  walls,  0  Jerusalem,  which  shall 
never  hold  their  peace  day  nor  night and  again  in  the  62d  chapter,  "  How 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings, 
that  publisheth  peace ;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publishcth 
salvation ;  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth ! "  If  you  conceive  of  Zion 
as  a  city  defended  by  walls  and  towers,  and  guarded  by  soldiers,  the  illustra- 
tion is  natural  and  striking,  particularly  in  time  of  war.  Then,  as  I  myself 
have  seen  at  Jerusalem,  these  watchmen  are  multiplied,  and  so  stationed  that 
every  yard  of  the  wall  falls  under  their  surveillance,  and  thus  they  literally 
see  eye  to  eye.  They  never  remit  their  watchfiUncss,  nor  do  they  keep  silence, 
especially  at  night.  When  danger  is  apprehended  they  are  obliged  to  call  to 
one  another  and  to  rested  every  few  minutes.  The  guard  on  the  look-out 
at  the  Tower  of  David,  for  instance,  lifts  up  his  voice  in  a  long  call,  the  one 
next  south  of  him  takes  up  the  note  and  repeats  it,  and  thus  it  runs  quite 
round  the  circuit  of  the  walls.  At  Sidon  the  custom-house  guards  stationed 
around  the  city  are  required  to  keep  one  another  awake  and  alert  in  the  same 
way,  particularly  when  there  is  danger  of  smuggling. 

There  is,  however,  another  set  of  scenes  which  seems  to  rue  to  corresj>ond 
better  to  the  drapery  of  the  passage  from  Isaiah.  Zion,  or  the  Church  of  God, 
is  frequently  described  under  the  similitude  of  a  garden  or  vineyard ;  and  such 
is  the  case  here.  Her  watchmen  are  not  on  walls,  but  stand  upon  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  costume  of  the  entire  scene  is  rural,  not  mural.  It  breathes  of 
Watch-  the  country,  not  of  the  city.  To  understand  and  enjoy  this  noble  passage,  one 
needs  to  go  forth  to  the  fields  at  the  time  of  the  vintage.  The  vineyards  are 
generally  planted  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  often  climbing,  by  successive  ter- 
races, quite  to  the  summit.  As  they  are  far  from  the  village,  and  without 
fence  or  hedge,  they  must  be  carefully  guarded,  and  the  stoutest  and  boldest 
young  men  are  selected  for  naXHrs.  They  take  their  stations  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  mountain  which  they  have  to  watch,  and  are  so  arranged  that  the 
eye  of  one  surveys  the  entire  series  of  vineyards  up  to  the  point  where  the  eye 
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of  the  other  reaches.  Thus  eye  meets  eye,  and  every  port  is  brought  under  chaptkh 
constant  surveillance.  "They  shall  lift  up  the  voice,"  etc  This  is  very 
natural  and  beautiful  When  an  animal  or  thief  appears,  or  any  other  cause 
of  alarm  occurs,  the  watchman  who  observes  it  lifts  up  a  long-toned  cry  at  the 
very  top  of  his  voice,  and  is  immediately  responded  to  by  his  fellows  at  the 
other  stations ;  and  the  attention  of  all  being  aroused,  it  is  his  duty  whose  part 
is  threatened  with  injury  to  attend  to  the  case  at  once.  Thus  it  will  be  with 
Zion  in  the  happy  days  foreshadowed  by  this  prophecy.  The  watchmen  being 
sufficient  in  number,  rightly  located,  all  intent  upon  their  work  of  watching, 
and  ready  to  afford  each  other  information  of  danger  and  assistance  in  repel- 
ling it,  then  will  Zion  dwell  safely.  Wild  beasts  may  threaten  to  break  in  and 
devour,  and  robbers  may  prowl  about,  but  the  system  of  defence  will  be  perfect, 
and  the  watchmen  44  scorn  surprise," 

This  explanation  coincides  best  with  the  7th  verse :  "  How  beautiful  upon  Feet  upoc 
the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  n>°«»n- 
peace  /"  These  nattirs,  standing  upon  the  very  pinnacle  of  the  mountain,  have 
a  very  striking  appearance,  particularly  when  seen  below,  far  off,  at  a  great 
elevation,  in  picturesque  costumes,  their  outline  drawn  sharply  upon  the  clear 
blue  sky  beyond ; — they  seem  in  fancy's  eye  like  aerial  beings,  guardian  angels, 
hovering  in  raid  heaven  over  their  peaceful  charge.  The  feet  are  mentioned, 
perhaps,  because  they  are  seen  Handing,  as  if  alert  and  prompt  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  their  office.  They  do,  in  fact,  stand,  not  sit  or  lounge;  and  the 
same  idea  is  implied  in  the  5th  verse  of  the  61st  chapter  of  Isaiah :  "  Strangers 
shall  stand  and  feed  your  flocks."  Good  shepherds  do  not  sit  down  in  careless 
neglect  of  their  charge,  and  I  have  often  been  reminded  of  this  promise  to 
Israel  when  looking  at  the  shepherd  standing  out  in  bold  relief  upon  some 
towering  cliff,  from  which  he  could  see  every  member  of  his  flock. 

It  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  one  now  finds  all  the  circumstances  here 
alluded  to  combined  in  the  same  scene,  and  never  but  in  elevated  and  retired 
parts  of  Lebanon,  during  the  months  of  September  and  October.  When  pass-  singimr 
ing  through  vineyards  thus  situated  and  thus  guarded  on  that  goodly  mountain,  to*eU,t:r- 
I  have  been  suddenly  startled  by  a  long,  loud  note  of  warning,  swelling  up  the 
steep  cliffs  of  the  mountains,  and  responded  to  by  others  before  and  behind, 
"  singing  together"  in  concert,  and  waking  the  echoes  that  sleep  in  the  wadics 
and  among  the  ragged  rocks;  then  one  of  the  watchmen,  leaving  his  lofty 
station,  would  descend  to  meet  me  with  hands  laden  with  the  best  clusters  for 
my  acceptance,  and  this,  too,  "  without  money  and  without  price."  Courteously 
accompanying  me  to  the  end  of  the  vineyards,  he  would  then  dismiss  me  with 
a  graceful  bow,  and  the  prayer  of  peace  on  his  lips.  If,  however,  one  attempts 
to  take  without  permission,  these  watchmen  are  required  to  resist  even  unto 
death, — and  in  the  execution  of  their  office  they  are  extremely  bold  and 
resolute.  I  have  known  many  serious  and  some  fatal  rencounters  of  this  kind. 

Here  we  are  at  the  famous  oak,  and  a  moment's  inspection  will  show  to  one  Abm- 
acquainted  with  such  matters  that  it  can  have  no  connection  with  Abraham,  b*m  ,°*,L 
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past  nor,  indeed,  with  any  one  eke  who  lived  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  We 
*Y*  ^  have  oaks  in  Lebanon  twice  the  size  of  this,  and  every  way  more  striking  and 
majestic.  It  is  a  fine  old  baluta  (evergreen  oak),  however,  twenty-six  feet  in 
girth  at  the  ground,  and  its  thick  branches  extend  over  an  area  ninety-three 
feet  in  diameter.  Some  six  feet  from  the  ground  the  tree  forks  into  three 
great  arms,  which  again  divide  as  they  ascend  into  innumerable  limta  The 
location  is  beautiful,  near  the  head  of  this  wady  Sebta,  and  about  two  miles 
north-west  of  the  city,  and  many  a  pic-nic  is  aclueved  by  the  Jews  of  Hebron 
upon  the  soft  sward  that  is  allowed  to  grow  beneath  this  noble  oak  of  their 
father  Abraham. 

We  must  now  pursue  our  ride  to  the  north-east,  and  join  our  company 
below  Beled  en  Nussarah  (town  of  the  Christians),  where  they  are  to  wait  for 
us.  In  the  valley  south  of  this  ruined  Beled  is  a  fountain  of  the  same  name, 
Ab«-  .  from  which  an  aqueduct  once  carried  the  water  to  Hebron.  Beyond  is  the 
iTum.  hot**  of  Abraham,  which  lies  some  distance  to  the  east  of  the  regular  road 
from  Hebron  to  Bethlehem,  on  a  path  that  leads  to  Tekoa,  and  which  we 
would  follow  if  our  men  knew  the  way,  as  it  would  take  us  nearer  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  which  we  wish  to  visit  This  house  of  Abraham  appears  never  to 
have  been  finished,  and  at  present  there  remain  but  two  courses  of  great 
stones,  some  of  them  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  more  than  three  thick.  The 
builder,  whoever  he  was,  appears  to  have  projected  a  strong  castle  or  palace, 
two  hundred  feet  long  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet  broad ;  but,  like  many 
who  begin,  he  was  not  able  to  finish,  and  has  left  these  courses  of  hewn  stones 
out  on  this  lone  mountain  to  puzzle  the  brains  of  antiquarians  and  tourists  to 
the  end  of  time. 

piact*  on  We  now  begin  to  descend  northward  to  Dirweh,  where  Is  a  fountain  of  water 
tii«  way.  wj^u  iarge  gtone  troughs,  and  many  old  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
place  is  doubtless  ancient,  though  its  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible. 
Directly  east  of  it,  however,  is  Hulh&l,  the  ancient  Halhul,  which  was  given 
to  Judah,  and  which  was  near  Hebron,  according  to  the  "  Onomasticon.0  From 
this  to  the  Pools  of  Solomon  one  may  go  to  sleep,  so  far  as  pretty  scenery  or 
interesting  historic  sites  are  concerned.  We  are  now  coming  to  a  deserted 
village,  called  Kuf  in ;  and  west  of  it  a  short  distance  is  Beit  Ummar,  while  on 
the  cast  of  our  path  is  a  considerable  ruin,  called  Bazato,  or  Beth  Zeita> 

Though  our  present  road  is  destitute  of  historic  sites,  this  region  of  country 
abounds  in  them ;  and  if  the  season  were  not  so  far  advanced,  and  the  country 
had  been  less  disturbed,  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  spend  a  few  days  in 
making  excursions  around  Hebron.  Scarcely  any  part  of  Palestine  has  pre- 
served so  many  ancient  names  as  the  district  of  which  this  city  is  the  centre. 
Andeot  On  the  south  are  Adoraim,  and  Anab,  and  Shochoh,  Juttah,  Ziph,  Eshtemoa, 
*lVJL  Anim,  Maon,  and  Carmel,  from  whence  David  got  his  wife,  after  Nabal,  "  that 
son  of  Belial,"  had  died  in  his  drunken  debauch,  as  recorded  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  chapter  of  First  Ramuel ;  on  the  west  and  north  are  Beth-tappuah,  R&raah, 
Beth-zur,  and  Halhul,  and  many  more,  according  as  we  extend  the  circle, 
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These  names,  however,  ore  nearly  all  destitute  of  Biblical  interest,  and  what  chaptkb 
there  is  of  ruins  about  the  sites  worthy  of  notice  we  must  commit  to  the  care  XXXIX 
of  tourists  and  explorers,  who  make  it  their  business  to  search  out,  measure, 
and  describe  them.  The  people  of  Ziph  obtained  an  odious  reputation  in  the 
time  of  David  by  betraying  his  hiding-place  in  the  hill  of  Hachilah  to  king 
SauL  One  of  these  rough  hills  below  Ziph  must  doubtless  be  the  scene  of  that  ziph. 
venturesome  visit  of  David  into  the  camp  of  his  enemy  while  he  and  all  his 
troop  were  asleep.1  That  entire  region  is  now  almost  deserted  except  by 
Bedawin  robbers,  who  render  it  at  least  as  dangerous  to  honest  shepherds  as 
it  seems  to  have  been  before  David  and  his  company  frequented  it.  The  men 
of  Carniel  mention  it  as  something  remarkable  that  they  were  not  hurt,  neither 
missed  anything  as  long  as  they  were  conversant  with  them  in  the  fields. 
"  They  were  a  wall  unto  us  night  and  day,  all  the  while  we  were  with  them  keep- 
ing the  sheep."2  It  is  refreshing  to  read  such  a  testimony  to  David's  admir- 
able government  over  the  band  that  followed  him ;  and  if  there  were  now  such 
dn  emcer  in  that  same  region,  we  might  have  safely  extended  our  rambles 
down  to  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  famous  castle  of  Masada,  and  then  passed  on 
northward  by  'Ain  Jidy  to  Jericho.  As  it  is,  we  are  only  able  to  get  some  such 
view  of  these  districts  as  Moses  had  from  the  top  of  Pisgali.  Tho  result  of 
such  a  survey  on  my  mind,  however,  has  always  been  far  less  satisfactory  and 
refreshing  than  it  appears  to  have  been  to  Moses ;  for  no  other  part  of  Palestine 
is  so  dreary  and  uninteresting  as  this,— and  it  grows  more  and  more  so  as  you 
approach  the  Sea  of  Sodom,  until  the  barren,  bronze-coloured  rocks  terminate 
in  the  tremendous  cliff  of  Masada.  It  has  never  been  my  privilege  to  visit  M*a«u. 
that  celebrated  castle,  and  the  best  account  I  have  seen  of  it  is  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Wolcott,  who  was  also  the  first  in  modern  times  to  visit  and  identify 
it  The  most  striking  viewa  were  drawn  by  his  travelling  companion,  Mr. 
Tipping,  and  appear  in  Mr.  Traill's  new  translation  of  Josephus.  Their  visit 
was  made  in  the  winter  of  1842,  and  since  then  many  travellers  have  been 
there,  including  several  of  the  exploring  expedition  of  Captain  Lynch.  All  Exuguo- 

who  have  visited  this  terrific  crag  and  strange  castle  seem  to  have  been  smitten  raU*1'  H  * 

~  ,  cot 

with  the  spirit  of  exaggeration,  but  no  one,  except  perhaps  M.  De  Saulcey,  has 
equalled  Josephus.  You  can  read  his  account  in  the  6th  chapter  of  the  7th 
book  of  his  Wars.  He  thus  speaks  of  the  approach  to  it  along  tho  path 
called  " the  ierptid"  " as  resembling  that  animal  in  its  narrowness  and  its 
perpetual  windings,  for  it  is  broken  off  at  the  prominent  precipices  of  the  rock, 
and  returns  frequently  into  itself ;  and  lengthening  again  by  little  and  little, 
hath  much  ado  to  proceed  forward,  and  he  tliat  would  walk  along  it  must  first 
go  on  one  leg  and  then  on  the  other ;  and  there  is  also  nothing  but  destruction 
in  cose  your  foot  slip ;  for  on  each  side  there  is  a  vastly  deep  chasm  and  pre- 
cipice, sufficient  to  quell  the  courage  of  anybody  by  the  terror  it  infuses  into 
the  mind,"  etc,  etc 


»  1  Htun.  xxrL  1-12.  >  1  Sam.  xxt.  16,  |&  S 
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part  The  historian  informs  us  that  Jonathan  the  high  priest  first  of  all  built  a  for- 
lv-  tress  on  this  cliff,  and  called  it  Masada ;  but  the  great  wall  around  the  entire 
summit,  seven  furlongs  in  length,  was  the  work  of  Herod,  who  erected  a  palace 
there,  and  spent  vast  sums  in  preparing  it  to  be  a  last  retreat  for  himself  in 
case  of  need.  He,  however,  died  elsewhere,  and  had  no  occasion  for  such  a 
stronghold ;  but  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a  band  of  robbers,  whom 
Josephus  calls  Siccarii,  seized  upon  it,  and  dared  to  set  at  defiance  the  con- 
querors of  the  world ;  and  upon  its  hard  and  blackened  summit  was  enacted 
the  very  last  scene  in  the  tragedy  of  Israel's  destruction. 
Tragedy  The  wall  built  by  SUva  to  hem  in  the  besieged  can  still  be  traced  quite 
of  Muada.  roun(j  tne  rock,  and  also  the  remains  of  the  Roman  camp ;  and  when  the 
place  was  subdued  by  famine,  and  the  defences  were  stormed,  the  people, 
unable  to  escape,  and  maddened  by  the  speech  of  Eleazar  their  chief,  "  em- 
braced their  wives,  took  their  children  in  their  arms,  and  gave  the  longest 
parting  kisses,"  and  with  bitter  tears  then  plunged  their  dripping  daggers  to 
their  hearts,  and  laid  them  all  dead  in  one  ghastly  funeral  pile.  They  then 
chose  ten  men  by  lot  to  slay  all  the  rest,  and  every  one  laid  liimself  down  by  his 
wife  and  children,  and,  with  his  anus  around  their  lifeless  bodies,  offered  his 
neck  to  the  sword  of  the  executioner.  This  bloody  butchery  accomplished, 
one  of  the  ten  killed  all  the  rest,  and  finally  himself.  Thus  perished  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  women,  and  children,  the  last  great  sacrifice  ou 
the  altar  of  divine  retribution,  and  only  two  women  and  five  children  sur- 
vived to  tell  the  tale.  Such  tragedies  are  far  more  than  mere  incidents  in 
mail's  general  history.  They  are  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  One,  setting 
the  seal  of  truth  divine  to  a  thousand  admonitions  and  prophetic  warnings 
scattered  everywhere  through  liis  holy  Word ;  and,  thus  regarded,  there  is 
no  stronger  evidence  for  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible  than  the  seven  books 
of  Jewish  Wars  by  Josephus. 
Eo-ga.lL  There  is  no  other  point  of  much  interest  along  the  western  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  except  'Ain  Jidy— Fountain  of  the  Goat— the  En-gedi  of  the  Bible, 
which  was  given  to  Judah,  and  mentioned  by  Joshua  along  with  the  city  of 
Salt.1  It  is  in  a  wild  ravine,  and  the  cliffs  on  either  Bide  are  full  of  natural  and 
artificial  caves  and  sepulchres.  It  was  in  the  Btrongholds  of  En-gedi  that  the 
persecuted  David  at  one  time  dwelt ;  and  into  one  of  the  caves  there  Saul 
went  "  to  cover  his  feet,"  when  David,  who  lay  hid  deep  within,  arose  and 
cut  off  the  skirt  of  his  robe,  and  might  have  slain  the  wearer  also,  had  he  not 
feared  to  stretch  forth  liis  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed*  Owing  to 
copious  fountains  in  this  warm  ravine,  there  were,  in  ancient  times,  fragrant 
orchards  and  spicy  gardens  at  En-gedi,  to  which  Solomon,  in  his  Song  of 
Songs,  compares  his  beloved :  "  My  beloved  is  unto  me  as  a  cluster  of  cam- 
phire  in  the  vintage  of  En-gedi."  3  What  camphire  was  precisely,  cannot  now 
be  determined,  but  it  must  have  been  very  pleasant   In  the  margin  it  is 


1  Josh.  xv.  62. 


«  1  Saia  xxtll.  20,  and  xxlv. 
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translated  "  cypres*,"— something  equally  unknown  to  me.  Dr.  Kitto  argues  owi 
that  this  koplier  was  the  henneh;  and  certainly  the  long  "  dusters"  of  henneh 
flowers  are  extremely  fragrant  The  Orientals,  also,  are  extravagantly  fond  of 
their  odour,  and  they  have  an  intimate  association  with  love  and  marriage,  so 
that  Solomon  might  very  appropriately  compare  his  beloved  to  such  a  cluster. 
It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  topher  is  merely  a  poetic  name-  for  a  very 
fragrant  species  of  grape  that  flourished  most  luxuriously  in  these  vineyards 
of  En-gedi.  The  Arabs  of  the  present  day  distinguish  their  choice  varieties 
of  grapes  by  names  every  way  analogous  to  this. 

In  the  account  of  Saul's  pursuit  of  David  to  En-gedi,  two  circumstances  are 
mentioned  which  are  worthy  of  a  passing  remark.  The  first  is,  that  there 
were  sheep-cotes  there  in  connection  with  the  cave  into  which  Saul  retired.  I  siiecp- 
have  seen  hundreds  of  them  around  the  mouth  of  caverns,  and,  indeed,  there  cotc*> 
is  scarcely  a  cave  in  the  land  whose  location  will  admit  of  being  thus  occupied, 
but  has  such  a  "cote"  in  front  of  it,  generally  made  by  piling  up  loose  stones 
into  a  circular  wall,  which  is  covered  with  thorns  as  a  further  protection  against 
robbers  and  wild  beasts.  During  cold  storms,  and  in  the  night,  the  flocks 
retreat  into  the  cave,  but  at  other  times  they  remain  in  this  enclosed  cote. 
The  cavern  may  have  been  full  of  them  when  the  king  entered ;  nor  would 
his  presence  have  disturbed  them — as  I  have  found  on  many  occasions — while 
their  constant  tramping  about  the  sleeping  Saul  would  have  rendered  the 
approach  of  David  wholly  unnoticed.  I  have  had  them  step  over  me  when 
resting  in  such  caves,  and  have  seen  them  actually  tramp  on  their  sleeping 
shepherd  without  disturbing  his  slumbers.  Moreover,  these  caverns  are  as 
dark  as  midnight,  and  the  keenest  eye  cannot  see  five  paces  inward;  but  one 
who  has  been  long  within,  and  is  looking  outward  toward  the  entrance,  can 
observe  with  perfect  distinctness  all  that  takes  place  in  that  directioa  David, 
therefore,  could  watch  Saul  as  he  came  in,  and  notice  the  exact  place  where 
he  "  covered  his  feet,"  while  he  could  sec  nothing  but  impenetrable  dark- 


The  other  fact  is,  that  the  cliffs  about  En-gedi  were  then  called  "the  rocks  wim 
of  the  wild  goats  ;"  and  from  them,  doubtless,  the  place  received  its  name,  i0-1* 
En-gedi  CAin  Jidy}— the  Fountain  of  the  Goats.  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  and 
a  pleasing  circumstance  that  these  bold  and  hardy  dwellers  upon  the  rocks  are 
still  found  in  the  wild  ravines  about  'Ain  Jidy.   I  have  seen  the  skin  and 
powerful  horns  of  one  that  was  shot  there  by  an  Arab  hunter. 

But  here  we  are  at  El  Burak,  as  the  Pools  of  Solomon  are  now  called,  and  Poou  of 
there  we  will  take  our  noonday  lunch,  and  drink  of  that  "sealed  foun-  so*0"1011- 
tainH  which  furnished  the  king  another  pretty  figure  with  which  to  com- 
pare his  "  beloved at  least  such  is  monastic  identification  and  exposition  of 
Song  iv.  12. 

While  I  arrange  for  our  repast  under  the  wall  of  this  dilapidated  old 
castle,  you  may  satisfy  your  curiosity  by  a  survey  of  these  great  cisterns. 
Well,  do  they  equal  their  name  and  fame  ? 
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pakt      They  are  worthy  of  Solomon,  and  that  is  the  highest  note  I  can  think  of  at 
present 


WILD  GOATS. 

Sir.'  of  They  are  certainly  gigantic  cisterns,  and  all  the  more  impressive  Is  this 
pooli'  utter  solitude,  where  there  are  no  other  structures  with  which  to  compare 
them,  or  to  divide  the  interest  which  they  inspire.  The  proportions  of  the 
one  furthest  to  the  east  are  truly  royal :  nearly  six  hundred  feet  long, 
two  hundred  wide,  and  fifty  deep.  When  full,  it  would  float  the  largest 
man-of-war  that  ever  ploughed  the  ocean.1 

The  first  time  I  saw  these  Burak  there  was  very  little  water  in  any  of 
them,  but  I  have  since  been  here  when  the  two  upper  ones  were  full 
*nd  overflowing  into  the  third.    The  stream  from  the  only  fountain  in  this 


*  Dr.  Robinson,  with  Ills  nsnal  aoenracy,  gives  the  mejisnrcment  of  the  three  as  follow — 
The  first  It  582  by  207,  and  60  feet  deep;  the  second  Is  423  by  250,  and  39  deep;  tbc  third  fas 
3<fl  by  23ti.  snd  25  deep    All  nf  them,  however,  sre  considerably  narrotetr  At  the  upper  end 
the  first  being  148,  the  second  160,  and  the  third  2VJ  feet 
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vicinity  was  then  led  along  in  open  canal  on  trm  north  side,  ilirectly  into  otiapter 


the  aqueduct  east  of  the  pools,  and 
thus  carried  round  the  shoulder  of 
the  hill,  apparently  to  irrigate  gar- 
dens in  that  direction.  I  examined 
the  under-ground  rooms  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  this  old  castle,  where 
the  water  first  appears,  brought  there 
by  an  artificial  channel,  many  feet 
below  the  surface,  from  the  fountain- 
head,  which  is  some  forty  rods  to  the 
north-west  Tradition  makes  this 
"  the  spring  shut  up,  the  fountain 
sealed,"  to  which  the  "sister  spouse" 
is  compared  in  Song  iv.  12 ;  and  if  so, 
the  "garden  enclosed"  was  near  at 
hand,  perhaps  in  this  little  plain  3 
which  spreads  up  to  the  fountain  from  D 
the  pools,  If  Solomon  really  con- 
structed these  vast  reservoirs — and 
even  Dr.  Robinson  is  disposed  to  admit 
the  fact — it  is  probable  that  it  was 
on  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  in 
the  valleys  to  the  north-east  of  them, 
that  he  planted  the  vineyards,  made 
the  gardens  and  orchards  of  all  kinds 
of  fruits,  and  made  pools  of  water, 
to  water  therewith  the  wood  that 
bringeth  forth  trees;1  by  which  and 
other  like  data  he  worked  out  the 
great  problem  of  human  affairs  to  the 
final  product  of  "  vanity  of  vanities." 
Josephus,  however,  says  that  these 
gardens  were  at  Etam,— which  our 
friends  in  Jerusalem  have  identified 
with  Urtas,  its  fountains  and  fine  gar- 
dens. 

Well,  at  Urtas  let  be,  or  where- 
ever  you  please :  I  am  tired  of  doubting 
everything.  Besides,  I  think  there  is 
good  reason  to  rest  in  the  general  cor- 


rectness of  this  identification ;  and  the  thought  that  the  wise  king  of  fsmcl 


•  Ecclea  IL 
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part    had  often  retired  to  those  then  well -wooded  and  well -watered  hills  and 
lv*     valleys,  adds  immensely  to  the  charm  of  this  day's  most  delightful  and  in- 
structive ramble. 

We  must  now  pursue  our  ride,  and  the  path  lies  down  the  valley  below 
UrtM.  Urtas,  and  we  shall  follow  for  some  time  the  line  of  the  canal  by  which  the 
Aqocdact  water  was  conveyed  to  Jerusalem.  This  aqueduct  is  probably  less  ancient 
than  the  pools ;  but  that  is  not  certain,  for  I  have  often  noticed  that  such 
canals,  where  the  line  followed  along  the  surface  of  the  country,  were  con- 
structed of  small  stones,  laid  up  in  a  careless  manner,  and  this,  too,  where  we 
know  that  the  work  dates  bock  at  least  to  the  beginning  of  our  era.  Tlie 
ephemeral  character  of  the  present  aqueduct,  therefore,  does  not  prove  that  it 
is  modern.  It  followed  the  sinuosities  of  the  hills,  passed  east  and  below 
Bethlehem  and  the  Convent  of  Elijah,  and  near  Jerusalem  was  carried  along 
the  west  side  of  Gihon  to  the  north  end  of  the  lower  pool,  where  it  crossed 
to  the  east  side,  and  descended  around  the  southern  declivity  of  Zion, 
below  Neby  Daud,  and  finally  entered  the  south-western  comer  of  the 
Temple  area,  where  the  water  was  employed  in  the  various  services  of  the 
sanctuary. 

T«ko*.  I  once  struck  across  the  wild  region  east  of  us,  to  visit  Tekoa  and  the 
so-called  cave  of  Adullam.  Of  Tekoa  little  need  be  said.  The  name  is 
applied  to  a  ruined  site  lying  on  the  north-eastern  slope  of  a  high  ridge,  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  the  south-east  of  the  jkx>1s.  The  whole  country  is  now 
deserted,  except  by  the  Arabs,  who  pasture  their  flocks  on  those  barren  hills. 
They  are  a  rude  and  sinister-looking  generation.  I  hope  the  herdsmen  of  Tekoa, 
with  whom  Amos  says  he  associated,  were  better  men  and  more  civilized  than 
their  present  successors.  Joab,  I  am  sure,  would  search  Tekoa  in  vain  for  a 
wise  woman  to  fetch  about  that  cunning  form  of  speech  by  which  David  was 
induced  to  recall  Absalom  from  banishment1 

Having  passed  eastward  of  Tekoa,  we  descended  a  shallow  wady  for  about 
a  mile,  to  some  curious  old  buildings  which  overhang  the  tremendous  gorge  of 

c»*e  of    Wady  Urtas,  there  called  Khureitun,  which  is  also  the  name  of  the  ruins. 

Adoium.  leaving  our  uorse8  -m  charge  of  wild  Arabs,  and  taking  one  for  a  guide,  we 
started  for  the  cave,  having  a  fearful  gorge  below,  gigantic  cliffs  above,  and 
the  path  winding  along  a  shelf  of  the  rock,  narrow  enough  to  make  the  nervous 
among  us  shudder.  At  length,  from  a  great  rock  hanging  on  the  edge  of  this 
shelf,  we  sprang  by  a  long  leap  into  a  low  window  which  opened  into  the  per- 
pendicular face  of  the  cliff.  We  were  then  within  the  hold  of  David,5  and,  creep- 
ing half  doubled  through  a  narrow  crevice  for  a  few  rods,  we  stood  beueath  the 
dark  vault  of  the  first  grand  chamber  of  this  mysterious  and  oppressive  cavern. 
Our  whole  collection  of  lights  did  little  more  than  make  the  damp  darkness 
visible.  After  groping  about  as  long  as  we  had  time  to  spare,  we  returned  to 
the  light  of  day,  fully  convinced  that,  with  David  and  his  lion-hearted  fi>l- 
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lowers  inside,  all  the  strength  of  Israel  under  Saul  could  not  have  forced  an  CHAPTER 
entrance— would  not  have  even  attempted  it.  ixxix. 

I  see  no  reason  to  disturb  the  tradition  which  makes  this  the  hold  into  which  identify  o 
David  retired  with  his  father's  house  and  his  faithful  followers  when  he  fled 
from  Oath.  David,  as  a  shepherd  leading  his  flocks  over  these  hills,  was 
doubtless  acquainted  from  his  boyhood  with  all  the  intricacies  of  this  fearful 
cavern,  just  as  these  Arab  shepherds,  his  successors,  now  are ;  and  what  more 
natural,  therefore,  than  that  he  should  flee  thither  in  the  day  of  his  extremity  ? 
It  was  out  in  the  wild  desert,  far  from  the  haunts  of  Saul,  and  not  likely  to  be 
visited  by  him.  It  was  also  in  the  direction  of  Moah,  whither  he  sent  his 
parents  and  the  women  of  his  train,  while  he  abode  still  in  the  hold.  Again, 
we  know  that  many  of  his  subsequent  exploits  and  escapes  from  Saul  were  in 
this  region  and  south  of  it.  And,  finally,  there  is  a  sort  of  verbal  accuracy  in 
s]>eaking  of  the  topography— David's  family  are  said  to  have  gone  down  to 
him  from  Bethlehem.  Now  this  cavern  is  nearly  two  hours  to  the  south-east 
of  that  village,  and  the  path  descends  rapidly  nearly  the  entire  distance.  Let 
us  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  tradition  that  this  is  the  Adullam  into  which 
David  fled  from  Oath,  and  in  which  he  first  collected  and  organized  his  band 
of  trusty  followers. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the  city  Adullam,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  oldest 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oath.  But  enough  about  this  cave.  After  escaping  from  it,  we  returned  up  the 
same  shallow  wady  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  then  descended  by  one  of  the  vilest 
roads  in  the  world  into  Wady  Urtas,  and  passed  up  northward  round  the 
western  base  of  Jebei  Furcidis.  We  had  not  time  to  ascend  it,  but  it  seemed 
very  high— I  should  say  eight  hundred  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  wady— an 
enormous  natural  mound,  as  trimly  turned  and  as  steep  as  a  haystack.  It  is 
doubtless  the  Herodium  of  Josephus,  which  he  somewhat  fancifully  compares 
to  the  breast  of  a  woman.  It  has  every  appearance  of  an  extinct  crater,  and 
yet  I  noticed  no  indication  of  volcanic  agency  in  that  immediate  vicinity. 

This  Fureidis  was  called  Frank  iMountain  by  the  Crusaders,  and  must  have  Frank 
been  a  strong  fortification  during  all  the  ages  in  which  isolated  tells  afforded  Mou,,ul,L 
the  natural  platform  for  castles.  There  is  none  of  equal  height  and  size  in 
Palestine.  Leaving  it  on  the  right,  we  had  Bethlehem  in  full  view  about 
three  miles  westward,  and  the  setting  sun  threw  a  mild  and  subdued  light  ovei 
the  plains  where  the  shepherds  were  keeping  watch.  Somehow  or  other  we 
made  but  slow  progress,  and  night  came  upon  us  bewildered  in  a  labyrinth  01 
wadies,  while  there  were  yet  two  long  hours  to  Mar  Saba,  whither  the  mule- 
teers had  preceded  us,  and  which  we  had  to  reach,  or  otherwise  sleep  out  in 
the  wilderness  supperless,  and  at  the  mercy  of  our  villanous  guides.  On  we 
marched,  up  and  down,  and  down  and  up,  on  sharp  ridges,  in  deep  wadies, 
and  over  slippery  rocks,  or  through  stiff  mud,  but  finally,  without  accident  or 
injury  of  any  kind,  we  dismounted  at  the  entrance  of  the  convent.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  evening  ride.   Our  imaginations  had  been  held  wide  awake 
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*art    hour  after  hour  by  bad  roods,  doubtful  guides,  and  the  dismal  notes  of  owls  and 
JV-     jackals.   The  moon,  rising  over  the  brown  hills  of  Moab,  Hashed  and  trembled 
on  tho  Dead  Sea,  giving  just  light  enough  to  make  the  crags  appear  more 
Conirnt   stern,  and  the  chasms  more  horrible.   At  the  convent,  two  towers,  one  on 
■  ' '  '  ■      either  brow  of  the  gorge,  loomed  up  through  the  misty  moonbeams,  like  grim 
old  giants,  to  guard  the  access.   We  entered  through  a  low  iron  door,  went 
down,  turned  round  through  a  second  door,  then  down  again  by  winding  stairs, 
across  queer  courts,  and  along  dark  passages,  until  we  reached  at  length  our 
rooms,  hanging  between  cliffs  that  towered  to  the  stars,  or  seemed  to,  and 
yawning  gulfs  which  darkness  made  bottomless  and  dreadful.    I  was  struck 
dumb  with  astonishment.   It  was  a  transition  sudden  and  unexpected,  from 
the  wild  mountain  to  the  yet  wilder,  more  vague,  and  mysterious  scenes  of 
Oriental  enchantment.   Lights  gleamed  out  fitfully  from  hanging  rocks  and 
doubtful  caverns.   Winding  stairs,  with  balustrade  and  iron  rail,  ran  right  up 
the  perpendicular  cliffs  into  rock  chambers,  where  the  solitary  monk  was 
drowsily  muttering  his  midnight  prayers.   It  was  long  after  that  hour  before 
sleep  visited  my  eyes,  and  then  my  dreams  were  of  Arabs,  and  frightful  chasms, 
and  enchanted  castles. 
Daylight  next  morning  stripped  off  much  of  the  wild  and  fearful  from  the 
lidnight  view  through  the  pale  beams  of  the  waning  moon ;  but  even  then 
sjRiiUof  Mar  Saba  is  the  strangest  convent  that  I  have  ever  seen.  We,  of  course, 
Mar  sabo.  ^e  curiosities  of  the  place :  St  Saba's  sepulchre,  beneath  an  octagonal 

mausoleum ;  the  numerous  chapels,  covered  with  pictures  and  Greek  inscrip- 
tions ;  the  really  splendid  church,  blazing  with  silver  and  gold  ;  the  vault, 
filled  with  fourteen  thousand  skulls  of  martyred  monks  !  and  I  know  not  what 
besides,  with  which  this  convent-castle  is  crowded.  No  description  had  in  the 
least  prepared  me  for  what  I  saw,  and  no  pen-picture  could  do  justice  to  the 
original  It  must  be  seen,  and  every  visitor  will  be  well  rewarded  for  his  three 
hours'  ride.  The  stupendous  cliffs  of  the  Kidron,  full  of  caverns,  now  the 
home  of  bats  and  owls  instead  of  monks  and  hermits,  are  not  the  least  impres- 
sive of  the  many  wonders  that  cluster  around  this  strange  retirement  of  Sanu 
Saba. 

rriat-  Our  present  approach  will  be  by  the  sober  light  of  day,  and  must  lack  every 
Ltam.  element  of  romance,  so  we  may  as  well  interest  ourselves  with  this  fine  v&llej 
of  Urtas.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  Etam  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  kings,— a 
name  which  rarely  occurs  in  the  Bible,  and  nowhere  in  such  relation  to  other 
places  as  to  indicate  this  locality,  unless  it  be  in  2  Chronicles  xu  6,  where  it  is 
named  along  with  Bethlehem  and  Tekoa.  The  truth  is  that  its  celebrity  de- 
pends upon  the  fables  of  the  rabbis  more  than  the  pages  of  sober  history. 
The  fountain  near  the  village,  however,  must  have  always  filled  the  valley 
below  it  with  orchards  and  flourishing  gardens ;  and  it  is  not  an  unreasonable 
supposition  that  David,  who  so  intensely  longed  for  even  a  drink  of  water  from 
his  native  Bethlehem,  would  have  shown  a  similar  partiality  for  this  pretty  valley 
l>olow  it,  where  be  must  have  often  played  while  a  child,   Not  unlikely  he  had 
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purchased  it  before  he  died,  and  when  Solomon  came  into  possession,  he  cm  ma 
further  adorned  it  with  his  pools  and  orchards  ;  and  in  traversing  this  vale,  I  XL 
always  love  to  reproduce  in  imagination  the  gorgeous  scene  when  it  was  filled 
with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  these  many-shaped  hills  on  either  side,  and  on  all 
sides,  were  terraced  to  their  tops,  and  dotted  everywhere  with  country  villas, 
amid  olive-groves,  fig-orchards,  and  clustering  vines.  Thus  it  certainly  was 
through  many  long  ages  of  peace  and  prosperity  ;  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
thus  it  will  be  once  more,  in  that  happy  day  "  when  the  Lord  shall  bring 
again  Zion." 


CHAPTER  XL. 
'A  I  N  E8  SULTAN  -JERICHO. 


Jnnlper— Mallowa, 
The  Jordan. 

'Aln  Llajla—  beth-hogUh. 

GUgaL 

Riha. 

Pilgrims  In  Jordan. 


•Ain  ea  Sultan. 

Qnarautanla. 

Overflow  of  the  Jordan. 

ra.*AHjre  of  the  Israelites. 

Palm-treca, 

Balm  of  Gilead. 

Wadjr  Kelt— Cberlth  ? 

Dead  Sea— Change  on  ita  wte. 


April  2-lth, 

TnE  tent  never  was  so  welcome  to  me  as  at  the  close  of  this  long  day's  ride. 
I  am  glad  we  have  taken  it,  but  shall  never  wish  to  repeat  it 

The  reasons  of  this  unusual  weariness  are,  that  we  have  actually  been  in  the 
saddle  more  than  twelve  hours,  and  then  the  greater  part  of  the  day  and  of 
the  ride  has  been  in  this  depressed  and  hot  region  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  fact 
is,  our  visit  is  nearly  a  month  too  late  both  for  pleasure  and  health.  But  the 
fatigue  is  over,  and  we  may  now  sit  down  and  review  at  our  leisure  this  most 
interesting  excursion. 

Among  the  multiplicity  of  sights  and  scenes  which  drew  my  attention  view  near 
hither  and  thither  in  rapid  succession,  only  a  few  points  have  impressed  their  ^jj^ 
features  upon  my  memory.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  gate  of  the  con- 
vent was  opened,  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  tower  on  the  south  of  the 
ravine.  From  there  my  eye  roamed  over  a  wilderness  of  rusty  brown  hills,  the 
most  dreary  and  blasted  that  I  ever  beheld.  Beyond  and  below  it  is  the  Dead 
Sea,  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  abrupt  clifls  of  Moab.  Turning  to  what  was 
beneath  me,  the  wonderful  chasm  of  the  Kidron  struck  me  with  amazement. 
We  have  seen  nothing  so  profound  or  so  wild  in  all  our  travels. 

I  am  glad  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  spend  one  night  in  an  Oriental  Artrnc- 
convent,  and  become  acquainted  with  these  remarkable  institutions.  Santa  Jjj1^ 
Saba  is  among  the  very  best  specimens,  and,  in  addition  to  its  distinctive  re- 
ligious character,  it  seems  always  to  have  been  a  sort  of  frontier  castle  in  the 
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fart  heart  of  this  stem  desert  of  Judea.  Saint  Saba  was  proluhly  attracted  to  the 
lv*  spot  by  those  very  savage  aspects  of  the  scene  which  strike  our  minds  with 
such  horror.  The  howling  wilderness,  the  stern  desolation,  the  terrific  chasms, 
the  oppressive  solitude,  the  countless  caverns,  the  ever-prevalent  dangers  from 
wild  beasts  and  wild  robbers,— these  and  such  as  these  were  the  charms  that 
fascinated  his  morbid  imagination.  We  would  not  judge  the  dead,  however, 
nor  ought  we  to  forget  the  shelter  and  good  dinner  which  his  institution 
afforded  us  last  night  It  is  really,  in  our  day,  a  very  respectable  hotel,  and 
gentlemen— not  ladies— can  scarcely  do  better  than  to  spend  one  of  the  two 
nights  there  which  an  excursion  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Jordan  necessarily  requires.  The  regime,  it  is  true,  partakes  of  both  military 
sternness  and  conventual  austerity,  so  far  as  the  fortress  itself  and  the  monks 
within  it  are  concerned  ;  but  both  are  necessary,  the  one  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Church,  the  other  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  Bedawin,  who  prowl 
about  at  all  seasons,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  force  an  entrance  and  to 
plunder  the  rich  treasures  of  the  establishment. 
As  to  the  ride  from  St.  Saba  to  the  Dead  Sea,  you  surely  cannot  have  for- 
v»iiey  of  gotten  the  path  along  the  perpendicular  cliffs  of  Wady  en  Nar—  Valley  of 
Fire.  Fire— as  the  wonderful  gorge  of  the  Kidron  is  there  called ;  nor  the  long 
descent  to  and  ascent  from  it ;  nor  the  naked  hills  over  which  we  toiled  in  the 
broiling  sun  for  seven  hours,  frequently  losing  the  path  amid  tangled  ravines 
and  shelving  gullies  washed  out  of  sand-hills  ;  nor  will  you  cease  to  remember 
the  delight  with  which  we  galloi>ed  over  the  level  plain  after  we  had  escaped 
from  this  perplexing  net- work  of  wadies. 

Of  all  these  things  I  have  but  a  faint  recollection,  but  I  remember  attempt- 
ing to  shelter  my  aching  head  from  the  burning  sun  under  a  stunted  juniper- 
tree. 

Juniper-  Yes  ;  and,  in  your  disappointment,  said  that,  if  Elijah's  juniper  afforded  no 
Ux*  better  shade  than  yours,  it  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  he  requested  for  him- 
self that  he  might  die.1  And  certainly  these  straggling  bushes  cast  but  a 
doubtful  shade  at  all  times,  and  lend  no  effectual  protection  against  such  a 
sun  and  wind  as  beat  upon  us  in  our  "  wilderness."  Still,  the  prophet  slei  t 
under  one,  and  the  Bedawin  do  the  same,  when  wandering  in  the  desert, 
where  they  often  furnish  the  only  shelter  that  can  be  found.  Job,  as  trans- 
lated, has  a  curious  reference  to  this  tree  in  the  30th  chapter  of  his  remarkable 
dialogues.  He  says  that  those  contemptible  children  whose  fathers  he  would 
have  disdained  to  set  with  the  dogs  of  his  flock,  flee  into  the  wilderness,  and 
for  want  and  famine  cut  up  mallows  by  the  bushes,  and  juniper  roots  for  their 
Mallow*,  meat.2  These  mallows  are  a  coarse  kind  of  greens,  which  the  poor  boil  as  a 
relish  for  their  dry  bread.  I  have  often  seen  the  children  of  the  poor  cutting 
them  up  under  the  hedges  and  by  the  bushes  in  early  spring ;  so  that  this  ren- 
dering seems  natural  and  appropriate  to  us  who  reside  in  the  country,  ami 
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therefore  I  accept  the  rendering,  without  noticing  the  arguments  of  learned  ciuPTia 
critics  against  it.   What  sort  of  j  un i per  roots  can  be  used  for  food  is  more  than  XLm 


I  can  discover  or  comprehend  They  are  excessively  bitter,  and  nothing  but  Co*u  <%r 
the  fire  will  devour  them.  Burckhardt  found  the  Bcdawin  of  Sinai  burning  JaniPcr 
them  into  coal,  and  says  that  they  make  the  best  charcoal,  and  throw  out  the 
most  intense  heat.  The  same  thing  seems  to  be  implied  in  Psalm  cxx.  4, 
where  David  threatens  the  false  tongue  "  with  sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty, 
with  coals  of  Juniper."  Perhaps  the  meaning  of  Job  is,  that  the  poor  cut  up 
mallows  to  eat,  and  juniper  roots  with  which  to  cook  them.  This  would  givt> 
a  sense  in  accordance  with  the  known  use  of  these  roots,  and  still  preserve  the 
connection  with  the  food  of  the  poor.  The  Arabic  word  is  retem,— the  same  as 
the  Hebrew ;  and  Forskal  calls  it  genista  raetam.  It  is,  therefore,  a  species  of 
broom,  and  not  that  kind  of  juniper  which  bears  the  famous  berries,  and  whose 
oil  assists  in  the  composition  of  certain  varnishes.  This  tree  is  also  found  in 
the  country,  and,  if  you#had  met  with  it,  you  would  have  had  less  occasion  to 
complain  of  the  want  of  shade. 

Some  of  these  things  will  certainly  be  remembered,  nor  shall  I  ever  forget 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  Mount  Ilennon  towering  to  the  sky  far,  far  up 
the  ghor  to  the  north  (which  convinced  me  that  Moses  also  saw  it  fr«  -:n  the 
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.  past    mountains  of  Moab) ;  nor  the  sombre  and  shadowy  surface  and  shores  of  the 

nor  the  indescribable  feeling  of  disappointment  at  the  Jordan, 
urn  titfht  While  approaching  it  over  that  melancholy  desert  of  soft  deep  sand,  I  eagerly 
9f  Jordan,  watched  the  line  of  willow-trees  which  you  said  marked  out  the  tortuous  line 
of  the  river,  expecting  it  to  burst  on  my  delighted  eyes  ;  but  not  until  we 
were  actually  on  the  very  brink  did  I  see  water  enough  to  fill  a  thimble,  and 
when  there  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  what  I  saw  was  the  whole  Jordan. 
Finding,  however,  that  it  was,  I  endeavoured  to  reconcile  my  previous  antici- 
pations with  the  vastly  ensmalled  reality  by  noticing  the  rapidity  of  the 
current  and  the  depth  of  the  stream. 
"JonUn'1    This,  however,  was  not  your  first  acquaintance  with  the  river ;  but  I  can- 
tUnkZ'    no*  8mu<e  at  your  forgetfulness  of  this  fact,  for,  though  I  have  looked  at  the 
Upper  Jordan  a  thousand  times,  yet  down  here  at  Jericho  I  too  am  always 
disappointed.   When  boys,  we  used  to  sing  with  vast  enthusiasm,  "On  Jor- 
dan's stormy  banks  I  stand,"  and  supposed  that  it  was  big  as  the  Ohio  at 
least,  and  as  stormy  as  the  North-west  Passage  ;  and  something  like  this 
must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Watts  when  he  applied  the  word  stormy  to 
this  little  river  rambling  over  this  low  plain  where  everlasting  summer 
abides.   It  is  not  an  epithet  which  personal  acquaintance  would  have  sug- 
gested. 

Pr^ja-  I  begin  to  feel  that  there  is  more  fancy  than  fact  in  the  costume  and  drapery 
dk*>'  of  many  of  our  hymns ;  but  that  is  allowable,  perhaps.  I  found,  however,  that 
my  traditionary  notions  in  regard  to  matters  of  fact  were  about  equally  fanciful. 
What,  for  example,  becomes  of  one's  hereditary  ideas  of  the  prodigious  fertility 
of  the  plain  of  Jericho  ?  From  the  river  to  'Ain  Hajla  there  was  nothing  but 
a  most  unprofitable  extension  of  simmering  sand,  bare  and  barren  of  everything 
except  stunted  thorn  bushes  and  ugly  black  lizards. 

You  must  not  forget  that  the  day  has  been  excessively  hot,  you  very  tired, 
and,  more  than  all,  that  the  cultivated  part  of  the  plain  has  just  been  shorn  of 
its  luxuriant  harvests,  and  also  that  the  vegetation  elsewhere  has  entirely  dried 
up,  except  the  "summer  crops"  which  are  irrigated  from  'Ain  Hajla,  the 
brook  Krith,  and  this  fountain  of  Elisha.  If  your  temper  had  not  been  some- 
what like  the  day,  and  your  anticipations  had  been  moderated  by  reflection, 
you  would  have  brought  away  impressions  more  just  as  well  as  more  agreeable. 
I  see  that  'Ain  Hajla  stands  on  modern  maps  for  Beth-hoglah. 
And  correctly,  I  think ;  but  that  the  Gilgal  where  Joshua  made  his  first 
encampment  within  the  promised  land,  and  where  the  ark  and  tabernacle  re- 
mained for  so  many  years  after  the  conquest,  was  immediately  above  it,  as 
located  on  some  modern  maps,  remains  yet  to  be  proved.  Josephus  says  that 
Joshua  pitched  his  camp  fifty  furlongs  from  the  river„and  ten  from  Jericho.1 
Now,  if  he  crossed  due  east  of  the  city,  and  if  Josephus  is  correct  in  his 
numbers,  then  Gilgal  must  have  been  very  near  the  present  Riha ;  and  this, 
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again,  may  have  been  true,  on  the  supposition  that  ancient  Jericho  was  in  the  chawer 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  'Ain  es  Sultan,  as  I  suspect  it  really  was ; 
for  Riha  is  about  six  miles  from  the  Jordan,  and  a  city  below  this  Fountain  of 
the  Sultan  would  not  be  much  more  than  ten  furlongs  from  it  All  these 
things  are  mere  suppositions,  I  admit,  and,  indeed,  there  probably  never  was 
any  permanent  city  called  OUgal  in  this  plain :  and  if  there  was,  it  had  passed 
away,  and  the  name  and  site  were  lost  even  before  Josephus  wrote  his  history. 

I  have  never  seen  this  plain  so  entirely  deserted  as  it  is  at  present  Even  RUm. 
the  few  inhabitants  of  Riha  have  gone  to  other  parts  to  labour,  since  their 
own  harvests  are  already  gathered.  On  my  first  visit  the  whole  valley  was 
lively  enough,  for  I  was  one  of  several  thousand  pilgrims  drawn  hither  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  bathe  in  this  holy  river. 

This  is  a  ceremony  which  we  have  missed,  somewhat  to  my  regret,  as  it  waB 
one  of  the  scenes  I  had  always  associated  with  my  intended  visit  to  the  Jordan. 

Well,  since  you  cannot  see,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  hear;  and  if  you  will 
put  yourself  into  the  most  comfortable  position  to  listen,  I  will  read  from  notes, 
taken  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  adventures  of  my  first  visit  to  Jericho. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  April  16th,  1833,  we  left  the  Convent  of  Archangel,  proccMion 
and  passed  down  the  Via  Dolorosa  to  the  Palace,  where  the  guard  was  already  o*p'1*rin« 
in  motion,  and  from  thence,  with  the  white  flag  of  the  pilgrim  in  front,  and  jonmi. 
the  green  of  the  prophet  in  the  rear,  we  set  forward.   It  was  a  merry  hour, 
apparently,  to  everybody.   The  whole  population  of  the  city,  of  either  sex  and 
of  every  age,  in  their  best,  lined  the  zigzag  path  along  which  the  pilgrim  host 
was  to  pass.    With  noise  and  pomp  such  as  Arabs  only  can  affect,  we  passed  Road  from 
out  at  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  wound  our  way  down  into  the  narrow  vale  of  Jeho-  J«nwai«n 
shaphat,  over  the  south  point  of  Olivet,  by  the  miserable  remains  of  the  city  10  Jerteh0, 
of  Mary,  Martha,  and  Lazarus,  and  then  prepared  ourselves  to  descend,— for 
you  remember  that  we  must  go  "  down  to  Jericho."  And,  sure  enough,  do  wn, 
doum,  we  did  go,  over  slippery  rocks,  for  more  than  a  mile,  when  the  path  be- 
came less  precipitous.   Still,  however,  the  road  follows  the  dry  channel  of  a 
brook  for  several  miles  further,  as  if  descending  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth.   How  admirably  calculated  for  "  robbers ! " 

After  leaving  the  brook,  which  turns  aside  too  far  to  the  south,  we  ascended 
and  descended  naked  hills  for  several  miles,  the  prospect  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  gloomy.  Not  a  house,  nor  even  a  tree,  is  to  be  seen ;  and  the 
only  remains  are  those  of  a  large  khan,  said  to  have  been  the  inn  to  which  the 
good  Samaritan  brought  the  wounded  Jew.  Not  far  from  here,  in  a  narrow 
defile,  an  English  traveller  was  attacked,  shot,  and  robbed  in  1820.  As  you 
approach  the  plain,  the  mountains  wear  a  more  doleful  appearance,  the  ravines 
become  more  frightful,  and  the  narrow  passages  less  and  less  passable.  At 
length  the  weary  pilgrim  reaches  the  plain  by  a  long,  steep  declivity,  and 
doubtless  expects  to  step  immediately  into  Jericho.  But  alas !  no  city  appears, 
and  after  a  full  hour's  ride  he  pitches  his  tent  (if  he  have  one)  in  a  dry,  sultry 
plain  of  sand,  sparsely  sprinkled  over  with  biurnt-up  grass.   If  he  have  no 
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pa  rt    tent,  a  shrivelled  thorn  bush  is  better  than  nothing ;  and  if  he  cannot  get  that, 


IV. 


tluna  with 
Jericho. 


let  him  do  as  we  did— sit  down  under  the  burning  sun,  and  bear  it  as  well  as 
he  can. 

Finding  it  intolerably  hot,  we  passed  through  the  camp,  and  went  on  to  the 
village,  about  a  mile  distant,  and  took  shelter  under  some  fig-trees  which  grew 
around  the  sheikh's  palace,  a  square,  castle-like  house, — the  only  one  of  any 
Jerkht  size  in  the  place,  and  where,  tradition  says,  the  little  Zaccheus  once  dwelt  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  are  some  forty  or  fifty  of  the  most  forlorn  habitations 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  And  this  is  Jericho !  These  houses,  or  rather  huts 
are  surrounded  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  fortification,  made  of  nubk,  a  species  of 
bush  very  abundant  in  the  plain.  Its  thorns  are  so  sharp  and  the  branches 
are  so  plaited  together  that  neither  horse  nor  man  will  attack  it 

The  Arabs  of  Jericho  and  the  plain  are  many  shades  darker  than  the  same 
class  on  the  mountains  only  a  few  miles  distant  This  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  great  difference  in  climate.  We  shivered  in  our  cloaks  upon  the  hills, 
and  broiled  in  the  shade  on  the  plain. 

After  looking  about  the  village,  and  riding  a  mile  or  two  to  the  north-west  to 
see  the  great  fountain  'Ain  es  Sultan,  we  returned  to  the  camp  about  sunset 
for  protection.  Having  sung  "  The  voice  of  free  grace,"  and  "  There  is  a  land 
of  pure  delight,"  we  wrapped  our  cloaks  about  us  and  prepared  to  sleep ;  but 
the  scenes  of  the  day  and  the  circumstances  with  which  we  were  surrounded 
were  too  novel  and  exciting  to  allow  of  sleep.  East  and  west  of  us,  in  parallel 
lines,  stretched  the  mountains  of  Moab  and  Palestine  like  perpendicular  walls 
reared  to  heaven  by  the  Creator  to  guard  this  favoured  spot  At  our  feet 
flowed  the  Jordan,  the  most  interesting  river  on  earth ;  a  little  to  the  south 
slept  in  mysterious  silence  the  bitter  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  while  under- 
neath were  the  mouldering  ruins  of  old  Jericho,  whose  walls  fell  prostrate  at 
the  blast  of  Israel's  priests.  What  an  assemblage  of  interesting  objects !  How 
well  calculated  to  awaken  deep  and  solemn  reflection !  Here  the  swellings  of 
the  Jordan  rolled  back,  that  Israel's  chosen  race  might  take  possession  of  the 
promised  land  ;  and  thus,  "  when  on  Jordan's  stormy  banks  we  stand,"  if  the 
Ark  of  God  be  there,  the  angry  billows  shall  flee  away  at  the  presence  of  Him 
who  hath  said,  "  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee ; 
and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee." 1  Here,  too,  the  smitten 
Jordan  parted  hither  and  thither  when  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  went  over  to 
be  carried  to  the  skies  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  We  drink  of  the  fountain  which 
was  sweetened  by  Elisha's  cruse  of  salt  Here,  also,  our  blessed  Saviour  was 
baptized,  the  heavens  were  opened,  the  Spirit  descended  upon  him  in  the 
form  of  a  dove,  and  the  voice  from  the  Father  said,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  0  ye  guilty  cities  of  the  plain !  even  here  do  ye 
lie  sealed  up  unto  the  judgment  day,  "  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire." 
Tremble,  0  my  soul,  lest  thou  be  overthrown  and  consumed  with  that  firu 
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which  shall  never  be  quenched,  and  be  cast  into  that  other  lake  of  which  thus  cn after 
is  such  a  solemn  type.  XL' 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  there  was  a  buzz  in  the  camp,  which  in  Morning 
a  short  time  became  like  the  "noise  of  many  waters,"  and  at  four  precisely  we  °f 
set  forward  toward  the  Jordan,  going  to  the  south-east.  A  large  company  of 
guards  went  before,  bearing  on  long  poles  flaming  torches  mode  of  turpentine 
and  old  rags,  which  threw  over  the  plain  a  brilliant  light,  revealing  double 
ranks  of  armed  horsemen  on  either  aide  of  the  host,  careering  in  genuine  Arab 
style,  and  plunging  with  fearless  impetuosity  through  the  grass  and  bushes  to 
drive  out  any  Bedawtn  that  might  be  lurking  there.  The  governor,  with  his 
body-guard,  brought  up  the  rear,  and  thus  we  were  defended  on  all  sides.  Nor 
was  this  caution  misplaced.  One  poor  fellow  from  Poland,  having  fallen  behind, 
was  attacked,  robbed,  and  stripped  naked. 

After  a  two  hours'  ride  over  an  uneven  plain,  we  reached  the  Jordan  as  the  Pilgrim* 
sun  rose  above  the  mountains  of  Moan.  Immediately  the  pilgrims  rushed  tetblnc- 
headlong  into  the  stream — men,  women,  and  children — in  one  undistinguished 
mass.  The  haughty  Turk  sat  upon  his  beautiful  horse,  and  looked  in  scorn  upon 
this  exposure  of  the  "  Christian  dogs."  The  pilgrims,  however,  were  highly 
delighted  with  their  bath.  The  men  ducked  the  women  somewhat  as  the 
fanners  do  their  sheep,  while  the  little  children  were  carried  and  plunged 
under  water,  trembling  like  so  many  lambs.  Some  had  water  poured  ou 
their  heads,  in  imitation  of  the  baptism  of  the  Saviour ;  for  it  is  part  of  the 
tradition  that  our  blessed  Lord  was  here  baptized,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old 
convent  near  at  hand  ascertain  the  exact  locality  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
the  devout  pilgrim.  The  Latins,  however,  maintain  that  the  event  took  place 
higher  up  the  stream,  and  hence  they  bathe  there.  I  hope  they  have  a  more 
convenient  place  than  the  Greeks.  It  could  scarcely  be  more  unsuitable.  The 
banks  are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  very  muddy,  while  the  current  is  astonish- 
ingly rapid,  and  at  least  ten  feet  deep.  It  required  the  most  expert  swimmers 
to  cross  it,  and  one  less  skilled  must  inevitably  be  carried  away,  as  we  had 
melancholy  proof.  Two  Christians  and  a  Turk,  who  ventured  too  far,  were  Drowning, 
drowned  without  the  possibility  of  rescue ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  many  more 
did  not  share  the  same  fate  where  thousands  were  bathing  at  once.  This  sad 
accident,  which  would  have  cast  a  shade  over  the  whole  assembly  in  America, 
produced  very  little  sensation  among  the  pilgrims.  In  fact,  this  pilgrimag- 
ing seems  to  obliterate  every  benevolent  feeling  from  the  heart.  When  we 
left  Jerusalem,  the  guard  immediately  in  front  of  me,  in  careering  and  curvet- 
ing witli  his  horse,  fired  a  pistol,  and  shot  a  woman  dead,  and  yet  I  never 
heard  the  affair  mentioned  afterward  but  with  levity.  As  we  came  along,  if 
any  poor  woman  fell  from  her  horse,  and  rolled  down  among  the  rocks,  it 
called  forth  only  loud  laughter  from  the  passing  crowd.  insignifl- 

The  Jordan  would  scarcely  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  River  in  America,  cant  ui- 
and  its  appearance  is,  in  reality,  quite  insignificant.   It  is,  however,  deep,  JJ*^11^ 
narrow,  and  very  muddy,  and  hurries  away  to  the  sea  with  great  velocity.   In  dan. 
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rAirr    approaching  the  river,  you  descend  several  benches  or  terraces ;  and,  though 
,v-     much  gwollen  with  the  rains  and  the  melting  snows  of  Lebanon  at  that  time, 
it  was  still  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  its  proper  banks.   It  lias  also  a  very 
winding  course,  and  resembles  the  streams  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  having 
on  one  side  a  perpendicular  bluff,  and  on  the  opposite  a  low  beach  covered 
with  weeds,  bushes,  and  drift,  and  these  alternate  constantly.   These  low  flats 
vary  in  width.   At  the  bathing-place  it  was  about  twenty  rods  wide,  and  the 
whole  of  it  had  recently  been  inundated.    These  are  the  banks  that  were 
flooded  when  the  Israelites  passed  over.   Nor  was  the  miracle  unnecessary. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  such  a  host  to  cross  the  Jordan  at  the  same  season 
of  the  year  without  either  a  bridge  or  a  miracle,  for  boats  could  do  nothing  in 
such  a  current,  and  it  is  too  deep  to  ford.    Travellers  have  differed  widely  in 
their  description  of  the  Jordan,  principally  from  two  causes — visiting  it  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  different  places.    When  and  where  I  saw- 
it,  the  width  might  have  l>een  twenty  yards,  and  its  depth  ten  feet. 
Dc«d  Sea.     After  the  pilgrims  had  bathed,  we  left  them,  and  turned  down  to  the  south, 
with  three  or  four  English  travellers  and  a  guard  from  the  governor,  to  visit 
the  Dead  Sea  ;  and  having  ridden  across  plains  of  barren  sand  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  we  stood  upon  the  shore  of  this  memorable  lake.   Without  any  refer- 
ence to  what  others  have  said,  I  can  testify  to  the  following  facts  : — The  water 
is  perfectly  clear  and  transparent.   The  taste  is  bitter  and  salt,  far  beyond 
that  of  the  ocean.   It  acts  upon  the  tongue  and  mouth  like  alum ;  smarts  in 
the  eye  like  camphor ;  produces  a  burning,  pricking  sensation ;  and  it  stiffens 
the  hair  of  the  head  much  like  pomatum.   The  water  has  a  much  greater 
specific  gravity  than  the  human  body,  and  hence  I  did  not  sink  lower  than  to 
the  arms  when  standing  perpendicularly  in  it   Although  there  is  evidence  in 
the  sand  and  brushwood  thrown  upon  the  beach  that  in  great  storms  there  are 
waves,  still  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  reports  about  its  immobility. 
There  was  a  considerable  breeze,  yet  the  water  lay  perfectly  calm  and  motion- 
less. We  saw  no  fish  nor  living  animals  in  the  water,  though  birds  were  flying 
over  it  unharmed.   All  of  us  noticed  an  unnatural  gloom,  not  upon  the  sea 
only,  but  also  over  the  whole  plain  below  Jericho.   This,  too,  is  mentioned  by 
ancient  historians.    It  had  the  appearance  of  Indian  summer  in  America,  and, 
like  a  vast  funeral  pall  let  down  from  heaven,  it  hung  heavily  over  the  lifeless 
bosom  of  this  mysterious  lake.   Having  gathered  some  curious  pebbles  from 
the  shore,  and  filled  our  cans  with  the  water,  we  returned  to  the  camp  about 
noon,  highly  pleased  with  our  excursion. 
•Ain  In  the  afternoon  we  visited  again  'Ain  es  Sultan.  This  fountain  rues  at  the 

Suiun.  base  of  a  hill  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  Indian  mound,  though  rather  too 
large  for  a  work  of  art.  But  there  are  many  similar  tells  in  the  plain,  and 
they  were  probably  thrown  up  for  the  same  purpose  as  those  which  are  so 
numerous  in  America.  The  water  is  sufficiently  abundant  to  turn  a  lar^e 
mill,  is  beautifully  transparent,  sweet,  and  cool,  and  swarms  with  small  fish. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition  that  this  is  the  identicaJ 
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fountain  whose  bitter  waters  Elisha  healed.   On  the  margin  of  this  delightful  ohaptk* 
brook  grow  great  numbers  of  bushes,  bearing  a  yellow  apple,  about  the  size, 
and  having  very  much  the  appearance,  of  a  small  apricot,— beautiful  to  the  eye,  Appie  of 
but  nauseous  to  the  taste,  and  said  to  be  poisonous.   I  can  do  as  others  have  Sodom, 
done  before  me— inquire.   Is  this  the  apple  of  Sodora  7 

Directly  west,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  the  high  and  precipi-  Mount 
tous  mountain  called  Quarantania,  from  a  tradition  that  our  Saviour  here  fasted  Q«»»nin- 
forty  days  and  nights,  and  also  that  this  is  the  "  high  mountain  "  from  whose  tan 
top  the  tempter  exhibited  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of 
them."  The  side  facing  the  plain  is  as  perpendicular,  and  apparently  as  high 
as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  upon  the  very  summit  are  still  visible  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  convent.  Midway  below  are  caverns  hewn  in  the  perpendicular 
rock,  where  hermits  formerly  retired  to  fast  and  pray  in  imitation  of  the  "  forty 
days  ; "  and  it  is  said  that  even  at  the  present  time  there  is  to  be  found  an 
occasional  Copt  or  Abyssinian  languishing  out  his  quarantania  in  this  doleful 
place.  We  found  it,  however,  inhabited  only  by  Bedawtn,  several  of  whom 
made  their  appearance,  well  armed,  many  hundred  feet  above  us.  Leaving 
the  company  here,  I  struck  southward  across  the  plain,  in  order  to  look  for  the 
site  of  ancient  Jericho.  It  appeared  to  me  highly  probable  that  the  original 
city  took  in  the  great  fountain  'Ain  es  Sultan,  as  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
it,  and,  if  left  without  the  walls,  an  enemy  could  compel  them  to  surrender  by 
cutting  off  their  supply  of  water.  Accordingly,  the  plain  to  the  south  and 
south-west  of  the  fountain  is  covered  in  many  parts  with  very  ancient  remains. 
There  are  evidences  of  walls  stretching  in  different  directions,  and  many  indi- 
cations of  decayed  buildings.  The  rocks  are  black  and  honey-combed,  and  the 
walls  can  only  be  traced  by  continuous  elevations  of  the  turf,  with  an  occasional 
bit  of  foundation  appearing  through  the  grass.  Whether  these  mark  the  site 
of  old  Jericho,  of  course,  cannot  at  present  be  decided,  but  they  are  evidently 
more  ancient  than  the  ruins  of  Tyre  or  of  Caesarea,  and  there  are  no  others 
visible  in  this  vicinity. 

ISM.  Spent  the  first  part  of  the  night  in  walking  about  the  camp.  The  Camp  of 
scene  was  very  picturesque.  Spread  abroad  over  the  plain  lay  men,  women,  ^JJj^1* 
and  children,  of  almost  every  nation  under  heaven,  of  all  languages,  every 
variety  of  costume,  and  of  all  colours,  from  the  black  of  Africa  tc  the  white  of 
Poland.  All  denominations  of  this  sectarian  world  were  there— Mohammedans, 
Druses,  Maronites,  Catholics,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Copts,  Syrians,  Jews,  Epis- 
copalians, Lutherans,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  infidels,  in  one  vast  con- 
gregation—faint image  of  that  great  congregation  when  the  trumpet  shall 
sound  and  wake  the  dead.  The  camp  did  not  become  quiet  at  all,  and  about 
midnight  everything  was  again  set  in  motion.  We  hastily  mounted  our  ani- 
mals to  keep  from  being  trampled  under  foot,  and,  falling  into  line  with  along 
train  of  lights,  set  forward  toward  the  narrow  pass  down  which  we  came  at 
first.  A  similar  line  of  torches,  about  a  mile  to  the  south,  marked  out  the 
course  of  another  division  of  the  host   The  night  was  exceedingly  dark,  and, 
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part  as  we  approached  the  defile  leading  up  the  mountain,  the  confusion  became 
tv-  horrible,— women  screaming  in  terror,  when  about  to  be  trampled  down  by  a 
long  line  of  camels  coupled  together;  parents  calling  for  their  children;  friends 
hallooing  for  friends;  muleteers  beating  and  cursing  their  animals,  to  force  them 
up  the  steep  rocks;  those  above  calling  to  those  below;  while  the  guards,  sta- 
tioned upon  projecting  rocks,  kept  up  a  constant  discharge  of  musketry,  whose 
lurid  glare  and  hollow  reverberations  down  the  deep  ravines  startled  the 
**  leaden  ear  of  night,"  and  rendered  sublime  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
More-  ridiculous.  After  we  were  fairly  up  the  mountain  we  came  in  view  of  the 
menu  by  southern  division,  and  the  prospect  was  grand  beyond  description.  For  miles 
the  long  train  of  torches  rose  and  sunk  in  graceful  curves,  corresponding  to  the 
hills  and  vales  over  which  they  marched,  while  the  same  discharge  of  fire-arms 
continued  with  even  magnified  effect.  In  about  an  hour  we  united  our  lines, 
and  hurried  on  to  the  Holy  City,  which  we  reached  a  little  after  sunrise,  shiver- 
ing with  the  cold  wind  of  the  mountains,  but  thankful  that  we  had  been  per- 
mitted to  perform  this  interesting  tour  with  so  much  ease  and  safety. 

Your  account  of  the  separation  of  parents  and  children  in  this  returning 
host  of  pilgrims  reminds  me  of  the  one  single  incident  in  the  youthful  life  of 
our  blessed  Lord  which  is  recorded  in  the  New  Testament1 

It  is  not,  in  fact,  surprising  that,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  crowd,  Joseph  and 
his  mother  should  suppose  that  Jesus  was  in  the  company  with  his  "  kinsfolk 
and  acquaintance ;"  nor  is  the  time  that  elapsed  before  they  became  so  alarmed 
at  his  absence  as  to  turn  back  and  search  for  him  at  all  remarkable.  I  ques- 
tion whether  there  is  ever  a  pilgrimage  made  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan 
at  this  day  without  the  separation  of  parents  and  children  equally  prolonged  ; 
and,  in  the  case  we  are  considering,  it  was  the  absence  of  a  youth  who,  his 
parents  well  knew,  had  never  done  in  his  whole  life  one  unwise  or  improper 
act.   They  would  not,  therefore,  be  easily  alarmed  on  his  account. 


OVERFLOW  OV  THE  JORDAN. 

Among  the  stupendous  miracles  that  have  rendered  this  neighbourhood 
illustrious,  the  most  wonderful  and  the  most  suggestive  was  the  passage  of  tbe 
pawicc  of  Hebrew  nation  through  the  Jordan  to  their  promised  inheritance.  The  twelve 
th^  urnc)-  gtonea  tnat  ^  yntneas  to  the  fact  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  even  tbe 
precise  spot  where  the  passage  was  made  is  a  matter  of  dispute ;  and  in  view 
of  the  superstitious  abuses  to  which  such  sites  are  perverted,  I  am  quite  con- 
tented to  have  them  all  thus  hidden,  as  was  the  sepulchre  of  Moses.  We 
have  the  hills  of  Moab  on  the  other  side ;  the  river  itself  that  was  divided ;  the 
sea  into  which  the  water,  cut  off  from  above,  subsided ;  and  Jericho,  over 
against  which  the  grand  miracle  was  performed :  and  these  are  enough  for  the 


*  Luke  II.  41-^0. 
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confirmation  of  our  faith  ;  nor  would  I  walk  a  mile  or  turn  a  stone  to  make  ciupteb 
the  identification  any  closer  or  more  perfect  There  is  an  incidental  allusion, 
however,  in  the  account  of  the  miracle,  which  infidels  have  employed  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  entire  narrative,  and  even  upon  the  Bible  itself,  and  which  it 
is  highly  proper  that  we  should  explain  if  we  can.   It  is  said  in  Joshua  iii.  15  Overflow 
that  "  Jordan  overflowed  all  his  banks  all  the  time  of  harvest"  This  is  the  ?  Uw  Jor* 

ii  tin. 

statement,  and  the  objections  against  its  accuracy  and  trutlifulness  are,  that 
the  Jordan  is  a  short  and  rapid  river  which  soon  runs  down,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  could  not  have  overflowed  all  its  banks  in  harvest,  for  the  rains  have 
entirely  ceased,  and  the  tributaries  of  the  river  have  dried  up ; — and  this  plau- 
sible reasoning  is  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  unqualified  assertion  that 
the  Jordan  does  not  overflow  its  banks  at  all,  not  even  in  the  rainy  season. 

To  meet  and  refute  these  injurious  assertions,  various  suppositions  and 
suggestions  have  been  put  forward  by  the  friends  of  revelation.  It  has  been 
maintained  that  the  channel  of  the  river  has  been  deepened  since  the  time  of 
Joshua, — and  this  is  indeed  very  probable ;  and  again,  that,  from  various  causes, 
less  water  now  fulls  upon  the  country  of  the  Jordan  than  did  anciently,  and 
that  the  rains  cease  earlier  in  the  spring, — and  this  may  possibly  be  true,  and, 
if  there  were  any  need  of  such  hypothetical  assistance  to  establish  the  veracity 
of  the  sacred  historian,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  employ  it  for  what  it  is  worth, 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  the  matter  in  question  needs  no  such  aid  It  is  a 
plain,  honest  statement  of  a  simple  fact,  as  literally  true  now  as  it  was  when 
Joshua  led  the  ransomed  tribes  into  Canaan.  All  we  need  in  order  to  clear  the 
passage  from  obscurity  or  doubt  is  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  country  and  the  river.  Let  us  subject  the  passage  and  the  scenery 
to  a  careful  scrutiny  and  analysis,  and  we  shall  find  that  here,  as  in  a  thousand 
other  places,  the  Land  illustrates  and  confirms  the  Book. 

The  river  overflows  during  harvest;  but  where  was  the  harvest  spoken  of,  Time  of 
and  what  is  the  time  of  it  ?  These  inquiries  are  strictly  essential.  I  visited 
the  scene  of  this  miracle  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  found  barley  harvest  about 
Jericho  already  ended.  I  also  found  the  river  full  to  the  brim,  and  saw  evi- 
dence in  abundance  that  it  had  overflowed  its  banks  very  recently.  Harvest 
in  the  vale  of  the  Lower  Jordan  comes  on  about  the  middle  of  March.  This 
seems  early,  and  it  is  long  before  the  crops  are  ready  for  the  sickle  on  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  or  even  around  the  fountains  of  the  Upper  Jordan. 
But  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  valley  at  Jericho  is  thirteen  hundred  feet 
telow  the  level  of  the  ocean,  is  sheltered  from  cold  winds  on  all  sides  by  moun- 
tains of  great  height,  and  is  open  to  the  warm  southern  breezes  from  the  deeper 
basin  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  has  therefore  the  climate  of  the  tropics,  though  in 
the  latitude  of  Jerusalem. 

Still,  the  rains  are  over,  and  most  of  the  tributary  streams  have  dwindled 
down  to  inconsiderable  rills,  even  at  this  early  season  of  the  year,  and  how 
comes  it,  therefore,  that  the  Jordan  alone  is  full  to  overflowing  ?   This  is  ™9  f0f*. 

°  d*n  fen  by 

easily  explained.   The  Jordan  does  not  depend  upon  tributaries  for  its  steady  founuK 
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tart    supply  of  water,  but  is  almost  wholly  formed  and  fed  by  certain  great  fountain*. 
IT*     which  arise  far  north,  around  the  base  of  snowy  Hermon.  The  largest  of  these 
Fountains  w  called  El  Leddan,  at  Tell  el  Kady  ;  the  next  in  size  is  at  Banias.  These 
of  UieJor-  are  the  two  great  sources  mentioned  by  Josephus  under  the  names  Greater 
daD*       and  Lesser  Jordan.   The  one  from  Tell  el  Kady  is  about  three  times  as  large 
as  that  from  Banias,  and  its  course  is  south,  a  little  west,  through  the  plain 
of  the  Huleh,  for  about  five  miles,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Baniasy,  and,  in 
less  than  a  mile  further  south,  by  the  Hasbany.  The  Jordan  is  thus  formed 
by  the  union  of  these  three  rivers,  and,  winding  southward  through  extensive 
marshes,  flows  into  Lake  Huleh— the  Merom  of  Joshua.   The  Hasbany  is  a 
beautiful  river,  whose  furthest  permanent  source  is  near  Hasbeiya,  some 
eighteen  miles  north  of  Tell  el  Kady.  The  torrents  from  Wady  et  Teim 
greatly  augment  its  size  in  the  rainy  season,  but  it  depends  for  its  permanent 
volume  of  water  upon  three  fountains :  the  Fuarr,  at  Hasbeiya ;  the  Sareid, 
below  Kefr  Shubah ;  and  the  Luisany,  at  £1  Ghujar.  To  complete  the  account 
of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  the  fountains  of  Derdara,  in  Merj  Aiun,  and  the 
Ruahiny,  must  be  mentioned,  and  also  those  of  Blata  and  £1  Mellahah.  We 
need  not  pause  to  notice  the  River  Jermuk,  nor  the  fountains  which  flow 
directly  into  the  different  lakes.   Those  we  have  named  are  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  our  illustration.   The  Jordan  is  thus  made  up  from  the  joint  con* 
tributions  of  great  permanent  springs,  and  in  this  fact  we  find  the  explanation 
of  the  overflow  of  the  river  so  late  in  the  season  as  March.   These  immense 
fountains  do  not  feel  the  effects  of  the  early  winter  rains  at  all.   It  requires 
uteneM  the  heavy  and  long-continued  storms  of  mid-winter  before  they  are  moved  in 

overflow   *ue  *eas* '  anc*  ^  a  toward  the  close  of  winter,  when  the  melting 

snows  of  Hermon  and  Lebanon,  with  the  heavy  rains  of  the  season,  have  pene- 
trated through  the  mighty  masses  of  these  mountains,  and  filled  to  overflowing 
their  hidden  chambers  and  vast  reservoirs,  that  the  streams  gush  forth  in 
their  full  volume.   The  Huleh — marsh  and  lake—  is  filled,  and  then  Gen- 
nesaret  rises,  and  pours  its  accumulated  waters  into  the  swelling  Jordan  about 
the  1st  of  Marcli.   Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  does  actually  "  overflow  all 
its  banks  during  all  the  time  of  harvest ;"  nor  does  it  soon  subside,  as  other 
short  rivers  do,  when  the  rains  cease.   These  fountains  continue  to  pour  forth 
their  contributions  for  months  with  imdiminished  volume,  and  the  river  keeps 
full  and  strong  all  through  March  into  April,  and  the  proper  banks  of  the  river 
are  still  full  to  overflowing  in  the  time  of  harvest 
Two  iwrict    To  understand  the  passage  correctly,  we  must  also  remember  that  Jordan 
oriwnka.   has  twQ  ggriea  of  banks,  and  in  some  places  three,  but  it  is  the  lower  only 
which  are  overflowed,  either  now  or  at  any  former  period  within  the  history  of 
man ;  and  to  these  the  reference  in  Joshua  is  unquestionably  made.   The  low 
Jlat,  or  river  bottom,  thus  inundated  is  nowhere  wide,  and  is  generally  covered 
with  a  thick  jungle  of  willow,  sycamore,  and  other  trees.   It  was  from  these 
Swellings  thickets  that  "  the  swellings  of  Jordan/'  in  ancient  days,  expelled  the  lion 
of  Jordan.  f,om  nig  j^.  a  poetic  allusion,  which  bears  incidental  testimony  to  the  historic 
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statement.  At  present  there  are  no  lions  to  be  roused ;  but  the  wild  boar,  the  ciiArr*R 
jackal,  and  the  wolf  occupy  his  place,  and,  like  him,  flee  before  the  swellings  XL 
of  this  river. 

I  think  it  not  improbable  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  tho  Jordan  are,  in  reality,  Chnnve  of 
soinnchat  earlier  now  and  more  rapid  than  in  the  days  of  Joshua.  The  cutting  limo* 
off  of  the  forests  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon  may  cause  the  snows  to  dissolve 
sooner ;  and  the  clearing  away  much  of  the  marshes  at  the  head  of  the  Huleh 
allows  the  floods  a  quicker  passage,  and  thus  the  river  may  be  at  its  height, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  a  few  days  sooner  than  was  the  case  three  thousand  years 
ago.  It  is  nearly  certain,  also,  that  the  channel  of  the  Jordan  has  deepened, 
and  especially  near  the  Dead  Sea,  so  that  the  extent  of  the  overflow  may  now 
be  less  than  then,  and  of  shorter  duration.  But,  without  referring  to  these 
circumstances,  the  preceding  facta  and  explanations  are  suificient  to  establish 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement  in  Joshua,  that  the  "  Jordan  overfloweth  all  his 
banks  all  the  time  of  harvest." 

It  will  be  easy  for  us  to  overtake  the  company  while  they  are  climbing  the 
long  ascent  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  therefore  we  may  linger  an 
hour  on  this  hill,  to  study  the  features  of  this  melancholy  but  eminently  inter- 
esting scene.  Jericho  was  called  "  the  city  of  palm-trees,"  but  the  one  only  palm  palm- 
that  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  stood,  like  a  solitary  sentinel,  near  the  old  irtxx 
tower  is  gone,  and  thus  has  passed  away  the  last  vestige  of  that  great  forest 
which  gave  name  to  the  city.  The  forest,  however,  might  be  restored,  and 
then  the  best  dates  would  again  come  from  Jericho.  The  soil  and  climate  are  Fruitful, 
admirably  adapted  to  this  tree,  and,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  required  but  J^J* of 
cultivation  and  irrigation  to  make  the  whole  plain  of  the  Lower  Jordan  fruitful 
as  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Such  it  will  certainly  become  at  no  very  distant 
day.  Every  acre  of  it  might  be  watered  from  the  strong  brook  in  Wady  Kelt, 
from  this  great  fountain  Es  Sultan,  from  those  of  Wady  Duk,  and  from  the 
Jordan  itsel£  This  river  winds  incessantly,  falls  everywhere  rapidly,  and  has  Resource* 
about  thirty  distinct  cascades.  Here  is  unappropriated  water-power  to  drive 
any  amount  of  machinery,  and  elevation  sufficient  to  allow  every  part  of  this 
valley  to  be  irrigated  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Thus  treated,  and  subjected 
to  the  science  and  the  modern  mechanical  appliances  in  agriculture,  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  could  sustain  half  a  million  of  inhabitants.  Cotton,  rice,  sugar- 
cane, indigo,  and  nearly  every  other  valuable  product  for  the  use  of  man, 
would  flourish  most  luxuriantly.  There  were,  in  fact,  sugar  plantations  hero 
long  before  America  was  discovered  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  plant 
was  taken  from  this  very  spot  to  Tripoli  and  thence  to  Spain  by  the  Crusaders, 
from  whence  it  was  carried  to  the  West  Indies.  Those  edifices  to  the  west  of 
'Ain  es  Sultan  are  the  remains  of  ancient  sugar-mills,  and  are  still  called 
Towahln  es  Sukkar.  They  seem  to  have  been  driven  by  a  canal  brought 
along  the  base  of  Quarantania  from  Wady  Duk. 

Now  how  desolate  and  barren  !   Just  around  *Ain  es  Sultan,  and  between 
it  and  Riha,  the  plain  is  covered  with  a  forest  of  thorn-trees ;  but  look  else- 
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part    where,  and  the  eye  aches  from  the  glare  of  naked  sand  fields  glowing  bcnoAth 
'V    a  burning  sun. 

Many  of  these  thorn  bushes  through  which  we  have  been  carefully  picking 
our  way  are  the  zukum.  This  bush  looks  like  a  crab  apple-tree,  and  bears  a 
small  nut,  from  which  a  kind  of  liquid  balsam  is  made,  and  sold  by  the  monks 
as  the  balm  of  Gilead,  so  famous  in  ancient  times.  I  purchased  a  phial  of  it 
when  on  my  first  visit  to  the  Jordan  with  the  pilgrims,  but  could  not  discover 
that  it  possessed  any  particular  medicinal  virtues.  And  now  we  must  cross 
this  Wady  Kelt,  and  begin  to  climb  the  mountain.  In  the  winter  this  is  a 
powerful  stream,  and  the  remnants  of  aqueducts  in  several  places  show  that 
the  inhabitants  once  knew  how  to  employ  its  fertilizing  powers  upon  the  desert 
of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea. 

I  notice  traces  of  ancient  structures  on  each  side  of  the  wady,  and  some  of 
them  were  made  with  small  stones,  cut  and  fitted  into  the  wall  like  tessdated 
pavement.  We  have  nowhere  else  seen  any  such  buildings. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  specimen  of  the  kind.  This  must  always  have  been 
a  pass  of  great  importance,  and  hence  these  mounds  and  old  castles  in  front 
of  it  The  one  nearest  the  pass  is  called  'Akabet  ed  Deir.  Turn  now  and 
take  your  last  view  of  the  Jordan,  as  it  loses  itself  in  the  bitter  waters  of  the 
Bead  Sea.  Captain  Lynch  says,  that  a  short  distance  above  the  sea  it 
forty  yards  wide  and  twelve  feet  deep ;  then  fifty  yards  wide  and  eleven 
deep ;  then  eighty  yards  by  seven  feet ;  and,  finally,  one  hundred  yards  and 
only  three  feet  deep  upon  the  bar.  Thus  this  sweet  type  of  life  subsides  into 
the  Sea  of  Death,  and  is  lost  for  ever. 

I  have  still  some  inquiries  to  make  about  the  Dead  Sea,  and  we  may  as 
well  while  away  this  fatiguing  climb  and  this  desolate  road  by  discussing 
them. 

Allow  me  first  to  call  your  attention  to  this  gorge  of  Wady  Kelt,  on  the 
right  of  the  path.   It  is  grand,  wild,  and  stern,  almost  beyond  a  parallel. 

Do  you  suppose  that  this  is  the  Cherith  to  which  Elijah  was  sent  to  be  fed 
by  ravens  ? 

The  name  favours  the  opinion,  but  not  so  the  situation.  It  is  far  from  the 
prophet's  usual  abode,  and  in  returning  back  again  to  Sarepta  he  would  be 
obliged  to  pass  through  the  kingdom  of  his  enemy, — which  would  certainly  be  a 
Cherith  r  long  and  critical  journey.  The  brook  itself,  however,  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purpose  for  which  Elijah  retired  to  it ;  and  there  come  sailing  down  the 
tremendous  gorge  a  family  of  ravens,  to  remind  us  that  God  can  feed  his 
people  by  means  the  most  unlikely.  And  now  for  your  inquiries  at>out  the 
Dead  Sea, 

They  refer  rather  to  the  south  end  of  it,  and  concern  particularly  the  location 
of  the  cities  of  the  plain  which  were  destroyed.  All  agree  that  Sodom  and 
her  associated  towns  were  around  the  south  end  of  this  sea,  and  since  the 
exploration  of  Lynch  and  others  it  has  appeared  very  probable  that  the  shallow 
part,  which  is  some  fifteen  miles  long,  was  originally  a  plain  on  which  the 
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cities  stood,  and  that  this  plain  was  submerged  at  the  time  they  were  over-  ciiafteb 
thrown.   Admitting  this  to  be  true,  or  at  least  probable,  how  are  we  to  under-  XL* 
stand  what  is  said  of  the  fertility  of  that  region  in  the  time  when  Lot  chose  it  Dcad  ^ 
for  his  residence  ?  "  It  was  well  watered  everywhere,  before  the  Lord  destroyed  -former 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  •utc> 
Egypt,  as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar." 1  Lot  resided  at  the  south  end  of  the  Dead 
fiea,  and  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  land  there  belonged  to  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  was  watered  by  that  river,  and  that  therefore  it  was  immensely 
fertile. 

And  such,  I  think,  was  the  fact.   The  River  Jordan  begins  in  the  valleys 
of  Hermon  and  terminates  in  this  sea ;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that,  until  the 
destruction  of  Sodom,  this  was  a  fresh-water  lake,  and  that  its  character  was 
changed  at  that  time  by  the  obtrusion  from  below  of  rock  salt  and  other  vol- 
canic products,  which  have  rendered  it  so  extremely  bitter  and  nauseous.  The 
evidences  of  such  action  and  obtrusion  are  to  be  seen  in  the  ridge  of  rock  salt 
called  Usdum,  at  the  south  end  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  presence  of  naphtha 
and  bitumen  in  its  waters.   The  lake  being  originally  shorter  by  the  length  of 
these  plains  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  would  necessarily  rise  much  higher 
during  the  rainy  season  than  it  does  now ;  and  the  water  being  fresh,  it  would 
subside  by  evaporation,  and  perhaps  by  irrigation,  much  more  rapidly  than  at 
present,  though  there  is  a  much  greater  rise  and  fall  in  this  sea  than  was 
formerly  supposed.   This  great  southern  extension  is  thirteen  feet  deep  in 
winter,  but  late  in  autumn  it  is  only  three,  and  is  then  forded,  not  only  by 
camels,  but  even  by  donkeys.   Now  for  my  specific  answer  to  your  inquiry. 
I  suppose  that  this  southern  plain  on  which  the  cities  stood  was  actually  Southern 
flooded  by  fresh  water  during  the  rise  of  the  lake,  just  as  the  Nile  floods  the  ijJjU 
land  of  Egypt "  as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar and  that  when  the  water  subsided 
the  whole  plain  was  sown,  just  as  Egypt  was  and  is.  There  are  many  examples 
of  this  operation  about  smaller  lakes  and  ponds ;  and  places  thus  overflowed 
are  the  most  productive  in  the  country.   We  have  only  to  suppose  that  the  Fertility 
inhabitants  knew  how  to  control  the  rising  of  the  lake  by  embankments,  as  of  1,10 
the  Egyptians  did  the  Nile,  and  the  whole  mystery  about  the  fertility  of  this  jUl^1" 
plain  is  explained.   It  seems  to  me  nearly  certain  that,  if  this  had  been  then 
a  salt  sea,  the  whole  territories  of  those  cities  must  have  been  about  as  blasted 
and  barren  as  are  the  desolate  shores  at  present ;  which  would  be  in  flat  con- 
tradiction to  the  statement  in  Genesis.   The  obtrusion  of  rock  salt  at  Usdum 
must,  therefore,  have  been  subsequent  to,  or,  rather,  it  accompanied  the 
catastrophe,   I  have  not  examined  this  matter  at  the  place  itself,  but  I  have 
wen  no  statement  which  would  render  such  an  obtrusion  a  geological  impossi- 
bility, while  instances  of  the  submergence  of  tracts  much  larger  than  this 
plain  are  well  ascertained  historical  facts 

Of  course,  the  old  and  rather  taking  theory,  that  the  Jordan,  before  the 
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part  destruction  of  Sodom,  ran  through  Wady  'Arabah  to  the  Gulf  of  'Akakih, 
IV*  must  be  abandoned.  This  would  demand  geological  changes,  reaching  from 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Red  Sea,  too  stupendous  to  have  occurred  within 
the  period  of  man's  residence  upon  the  earth.  Still,  this  grand  chasm,  valley, 
or  crevasse,  running,  as  it  does,  between  the  two  Lebanons,  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  Jordan,  and  along  the  'Arabah  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  and  even 
down  that  gulf  itself  into  the  Red  Sea,  is  among  the  most  remarkable  pheno- 
mena of  our  globe ;  and  it  is  not  certain  to  my  mind  but  that  there  was  at 
*  one  time  a  water  communication  throughout  this  long  and  unbroken  depres- 
sion. 

How  do  you  account  for  the  nauseous  and  malignant  character  of  the  water 
of  the  Dead  Sea  ? 

This  is  owing  to  the  extraordinary  amount  of  mineral  salts  held  in  solution. 
The  analyses  of  chemists,  however,  show  very  different  results.  Some  give 
only  seventy  parts  of  water  to  the  hundred,  while  others  give  eighty,  or  even 
more.  I  account  for  these  differences  by  supposing  that  the  specimens  ana- 
lyzed are  taken  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  different  distances  from 
the  Jordan.  Water  brought  from  near  the  mouth  of  that  river  might  be  com- 
paratively fresh,  and  that  taken  in  winter  from  any  part  would  be  less  salt 
$  and  bitter  than  what  was  brought  away  in  autumn, 
analysis      One  analysis  shows,  chloride  of  sodium,  8 ;  potassium,  1 ;  calcium,  3.  The 

Sweater  yeT?  last  *  navo  86611  ^ve8  ca^c*um>  *t  *  chloride  of  magnesium,  10|  ;  of 
'  potassium,  1 J ;  of  sodium,  6  J.   The  specific  gravity  may  average  about  1200, 
that  of  distilled  water  being  1000.   This,  however,  will  vary  according  to  the 
time  and  the  place  from  whence  the  specimens  are  taken. 
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April  ?C»h. 

Quarters  A  friend  has  placed  at  our  disposal  a  small  cottage  near  the  top  of  Olivet, 
on  Mount  -^hich  commands  a  charming  view  of  the  city  in  all  its  extent ;  and,  iw  we  anr 

')]iret  °  " 

to  remain  some  time  at  tliis  true  capital  of  the  Christian  world,  we  will  ocvtr|'i 
the  kind  offer.  By  this  arrangement  our  time  will  be  as  much  at  comma)*!  ;u» 
though  we  kept  to  the  tent ;  we  shall  also  escajic  the  annoyance  of  Jeru&a- 
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leiu's  inexorable  gates,  and  be  able  to  prolong  our  walks  and  rides  in  the  even-  ohaptri 
ing  at  pleasure.  To  reach  the  cottage,  we  must  take  this  rather  blind  path  xu* 
from  Bethany  over  the  summit  of  the  mount,  and  we  at  once  experience  the 
advantage  of  this  arrangement,  for  it  is  already  too  late  in  the  evening  to  enter 
the  city ;  nor  can  we  now  stop  to  examine  these  misshapen  ruins  that  mark 
the  home  of  that  happy  family  whom  Jesus  loved.  Our  cottage,  however,  will 
be  within  a  short  walk  of  it,  and  we  shall  have  opportunities  to  visit  it  at  our 
leisure. 

27M.  From  the  top  of  this  Mount  of  Olives  the  view  eastward  and  south-  "The  »n- 
ward,  over  the  regions  through  which  we  have  wandered  for  the  last  few  days,  dorne*»-" 
is  most  peculiar  and  impressive.  It  is  the  Creator's  own  conception  realized 
of  desolation  absolute— hills  behind  hills,  sinking  far  down  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
with  Edom  and  Moab  beyond.  As  the  rising  sun  revealed  them,  I  have  been 
watching  their  worn  and  haggard  features  with  a  strange  sort  of  fascination, 
for  I  doubt  not  it  was  into  this  "  wilderness"  that  Jesus  was  led  after  his  bap- 
tism in  the  Jordan— what  particular  part  of  it  I  care  not  to  know.  Enough 
for  me  that  on  these  doleful  hills  the  great  temptation  was  borne  by  the  suf- 
fering Son  of  God  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights— that  here  the  prince  of 
darkness  was  baffled  at  every  point,  and  his  accursed  dominion  overthrown  and 
that  for  ever. 

Our  position  on  this  mount  is  indeed  delightful,  and  whichever  way  one  views  or 
turns  he  sees  objects  of  the  highest  and  most  sacred  interest.  From  a  dozen  Jcru^* 
points  I  have  been  gazing  down  into  the  Holy  City,  and  my  utmost  anticipa- 
tions are  more  than  realized.  Jerusalem,  as  I  see  it  this  morning,  is  all  I 
could  desire ;  and  if  a  nearer  acquaintance  is  going  to  disappoint  and  disgust, 
let  me  not  enter,  but  depart  from  this  "  Mount  of  Ascension,"  carrying  away 
the  picture  already  imprinted  on  my  heart. 

Such  a  result  is  not  inevitable,  though  this  your  first  is  by  far  the  best  view  view  from 
you  will  ever  have.  Your  introduction  to  the  Holy  City  differs  widely  from  thc  *ML 
mine.  Wearied  with  a  long  ride  from  Jaffa,  I  approached  from  the  west  when 
the  shadows  of  evening  were  falling  heavily  over  the  blank  walls  and  unpic- 
turesque  ramparts  of  Zion.  I  could  see  nothing  of  the  city,  and  entered  the 
gate  dissatisfied  and  sadly  disappointed.  Subsequently,  while  residing  here, 
this  first  impression  wore  off,  and  was  succeeded  by  feelings  of  deep  reverence 
and  earnest  affection.  Be  not  discouraged,  therefore,  if  you  return  from  the 
first  walk  about  Zion  hungry,  weary,  half-roasted,  and  with  a  sensation  of  dis- 
gust tugging  desperately  at  your  heart.  As  you  repeat  your  rambles  with  less 
excitement  and  hurry,  and  become  familiar  with  the  localities  and  their  sacred 
associations,  an  intelligent  and  abiding  interest  in  the  very  dust  and  stones  of 
Jerusalem  will  grow  up  vigorous  and  refreshing,  you  scarcely  know  how. 

At  any  rate,  I  am  resolved  to  make  myself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
Holy  City  and  its  environs,  cost  what  it  may. 

A  very  sensible  resolution ;  but  I  give  you  fair  warning  that  I  am  not  to  be  anidr* 
your  guide  and  cicerone.   It  is  no  child's  play,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  to 
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part    walk  down  and  up  Mount  Olivet,  and  explore  sites  and  scenes  from  the  bot- 
»v-     torn  of  Jehoshaphat  to  the  top  of  Zion.   I  have  gone  the  rounds  a  hundred 
times,  and  intend  now  to  rest.  Guides  in  abundance  can  be  procured,  and  the 
city  is  before  you.   As  to  "  helps  and  helpers,"  you  are  in  danger  of  being 
bewildered  with  an  emlarras  du  richesse.  Not  to  name  the  Bible  and  Josephus, 
here  are  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Reland,  Maundrell,  Chateaubriand,  Williams, 
Wilson,  Schultz,  Robinson,  and  any  number  of  minor  works.  In  charts,  plans, 
and  views  we  are  equally  rich — Catherwood's,  Robinson's,  Wilson's,  Schultz' s, 
Williams's,  and  many  others ;  and,  most  satisfactory  of  all,  you  have  the  living 
original  spread  out  beneath  your  eye,  and  ready  to  be  questioned  at  all  hours  of 
rn»-      day  and  night.   Do  not  set  out,  however,  like  Mr.  Solesby,  resolved  to  make 
coteriea."  discoveries.   There  is  not  a  foot  of  ground  that  has  not  been  already  scru- 
tinized by  a  thousand  eyes  as  keen  as  yours ;  and  the  old  adage,  "  If  true,  not 
new;  if  new,  not  true"  may  be  applied  to  Jerusalem  and  her  monuments  with 
more  propriety  than  to  any  other  place  on  earth. 

I  am  in  no  mood  to  allow  my  enthusiasm  to  be  extinguished  by  such  a  damper 
as  that  To  me  everything  is  invested  with  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  I  shall 
taste  all  the  pleasure  of  discovery  without  claiming  any  of  its  honours.  Jeru- 
salem is  the  common  property  of  the  whole  Christian  world — belongs  neither 
to  Greek  nor  Latin— is  neither  Papist  nor  Protestant.  /  claim  a  share  in 
Zion  and  Moriah,  Olivet  and  Siloah,  Gethsemane  and  Calvary ;  and  I  mean  to 
pursue  my  studies  and  researches  with  as  much  freedom  and  zest  as  though  no 
eye  but  mine  had  ever  scanned  these  sacred  sites. 

So  be  it ;  but  do  not  dream  of  reaching  results  in  all  cases  clear  and  satis- 
factory even  to  yourself,  much  less  to  others, 
conflict-      It  would  be  entertaining,  at  least,  if  not  instructive,  to  submit  the  topo- 
r?£  dT"  Sn^v  of  Jerusalem  and  her  environs  to  a  conclave  composed  of  devout  pailres, 
pittc»     learned  authors,  and  intelligent  gentlemen  from  Europe  and  America,  now 
residing  in  the  Holy  City.  They  would  scarcely  agreo  on.a  single  point  Poor 
Josephus  would  be  so  tortured,  and  twisted,  and  perplexed,  as  not  to  know 
what  he  meant  himself ;  and,  by  the  same  process,  every  text  in  the  Bible  that 
had  any  bearing  upon  this  topography  would  be  mystified  and  confounded ; 
and  thus,  too,  would  be  treated  the  "  fathers,"  and  every  pilgrim  and  visitor 
who  unfortunately  published  a  sentence  about  Jerusalem.    They  would  be 
completely  bewildered,  and  then  dismissed  from  the  witness-box  as  incompe- 
tent, or  otherwise  unworthy  of  credit  Now,  I  would  learn  from  this  imaginary 
congress  of  conflicting  theorizers  to  walk  softly  over  such  doubtful  territory, 
and  not  to  dogmatize  where  opinions  of  the  learned  clash. 
Difficulty     It  is  my  own  decided  impression  that  no  ingenuity  can  reconstruct  this  city 
of  recon-   gg  our  Saviour  saw  it,  or  as  Josephus  describes  it.   No  man  on  earth  knows 
the  line  of  the  eastern  and  south-easternyoTt\oia  of  the  first  w.iU ;  nor  where 
the  second  began,  nor  how  it  ran  after  it  began ;  nor  where  the  third  wall  com- 
menced, nor  one  foot  of  its  circuit  afterward ;  and  of  necessity,  the  locations  of 
castles,  towers,  corners,  gates,  pools,  sepulchres,  etc.,  etc.,  depending  upon 
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supposed  starting-points  and  directions,  are  merely  hypothetical   One  hypo-  chapter 
thesis  may  have  more  probability  than  another,  but  all  must  share  the  uncer-  xu- 
tainty  which  hangs  over  the  data  assumed  by  the  theorizers. 

Well,  leaving  speculations  and  their  results  to  take  care  of  themselves,  may 
we  not  find  some  important  points  and  boundaries  about  which  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubts  ? 

Certainly  there  are  such  outlines,  strongly  drawn  and  ineffaceable,  which  Fixed 
make  it  absolutely  certain  that  we  have  the  Holy  City,  with  all  its  interesting  po^t* 
localities,  before  us.  For  example,  this  mount  on  which  our  cottage  stands  is 
Olivet,  without  a  doubt ;  the  deep  valley  at  its  base  is  the  channel  of  Kidron  ; 
that  broad  ravine  that  joins  it  from  the  west,  at  the  Well  of  Job,  is  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom,  which  is  prolonged  northward  and  then  westward  under  the  ordi- 
nary name  of  Gihon.  The  rocky  region  lying  in  between  these  valleys  is  the 
platform  of  ancient  Jerusalem—  the  whole  of  it.  Within  these  limits  there 
was  nothing  else,  and  beyond  them  the  city  never  extended.  Thus  I  under- 
stand the  language  of  Josephus  when  he  is  speaking  of  Jerusalem,  on*  and  entire. 

I  go  a  step  further  in  generalizing,  and  with  considerable  confidence.  This 
platform  of  Jerusalem  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a  valley  which 
commences  to  the  north-west  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  shallow  and  broad  at 
first,  but  deepening,  rapidly  in  its  course  down  along  the  west  side  of  the 
Temple  area,  until  it  unites  with  the  Kidron  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  The  city,  Th«  raiiey 
therefore,  was  built  upon  two  parallel  ridges,  with  a  valley  between  them,  and 
these  grand  land-marks  are  perfectly  distinct  to  this  day.  The  eastern  ridge  is  p*an* 
Moriah,  on  which  stood  the  Temple ;  the  western  is  Mount  Zion ;  and  the 
valley  between  them  is  that  of  the  Cheesemongers.  These  ridges  are  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  that  of  Zion  is  everywhere  the  higher  of  the  two  ;  that  is, 
the  part  of  it  without  the  present  south  wall  towers  above  Opbel,  which  is  over 
against  it ;  the  Temple  area  is  much  lower  than  that  part  of  Zion  which  is 
west  of  it,  and  the  north-west  corner  of  the  city  overlooks  the  whole  of  the 
ridge  on  whi:h  the  Temple  stood.  This  accords  with  the  express  and  repeated  zion. 
assertion  of  Josephus,  that  Zion,  which  sustained  the  Upper  Market-place,  or 
the  Upper  City,  was  much  the  highest  of  all.  The  houses  built  down  th« 
eastern  slopes  of  Zion  everywhere  face  those  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
opposite  ridge,  and  the  corresponding  rows  of  houses  meet  in  this  intervening 
valley  just  as  Josephus  represents  them  to  have  done  in  his  day.  The  historian 
wrote  his  description  with  an  eye  to  Titus  and  the  Roman  army,  and  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that,  up  to  our  present  point  of  generalization,  we  have  laid  down 
the  outlines  of  Jerusalem  as  they  saw  and  conquered  it.  If  we  now  proceed  Pinioni- 
from  generalities  to  particulars,  we  shall  encounter  obscurity  and  perplexing 
difficulties  at  every  turn,  and  these  will  thicken  around  us  just  in  proportion 
as  we  descend  to  details  more  and  more  minute.  For  example,  perhaps  all 
fdanographists  of  the  Holy  City  agree  that  the  lower  part  of  the  interior  valley 
is  that  of  the  Cheesemongers,  but  higher  up,  where,  under  the  name  of  Tyrov 
Bean,  it  must  define  the  supposed  position  of  a  certain  tower,  the  course  of  V 
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•  nt?  valley  is  very  earnestly  contested.  And  thus,  too,  all  agree  that  the  ridge  smith 
IY-  of  Jaffa  Gate  is  Zion,  hut  some  maintain  that  it  terminates  there  at  the  Tower  of 
David,  while  others  believe  that  Zion  continued  up  northward  to  the  Castle  of 
Goliath,  and  even  beyond  it  Some  authors  assume  that  the  Tyropean  com- 
raences  at  the  Tower  of  David,  and  descends  first  eastward  and  then  to  the 
south-east,  under  the  Temple  area  and  down  to  Siloam,  and  that  traces  of  such 
a  valley  can  still  be  seen.  Other  eyes  absolutely  fail  to  discover  it,  and  their 
owners  say  that  the  rain  from  heaven  and  the  theodolite  of  the  engineer 

An*  obstinately  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  such  valley.  Some  place  Acra  north  of 
Jaffa  Gate,  and  others  north-east  of  the  Temple  area.  But  we  need  not  extend 
the  list  of  conflicting  theories  any  further,  for  it  includes  nearly  every  rod  of 
the  entire  city— the  line  of  every  wall,  the  position  of  every  castle,  the  name 
of  every  pool,  the  place  of  every  gate,  the  site  of  every  scene,  etc.,  etc  On 
most  of  these  questions  I  have  my  own  opinions,  but  to  state  and  defend  them 
would  be  a  most  wearisome  business,  and  as  useless  as  it  would  be  endless. 

The  waiu.  It  is  probable  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  present  western  wall,  and  pos- 
sibly some  of  the  northern,  occupy  nearly  the  line  of  the  ancient  first  \call. 
That  part  east  of  Damascus  Gate  may  be  on  the  line  of  the  second  icatt,  as 
far  as  that  wall  extended  in  that  direction,  and  from  the  corner  of  the  Temple 
area  northward  it  must  follow  very  closely  that  of  the  third  icall.  That  part 
which  crosses  Zion  from  the  lower  Pool  of  Gihon  to  the  Mosque  of  El  Aksa  is 
modern.  These  walls,  as  is  well  known,  were  built,  or,  more  correctly,  I  sus- 
pect, largely  repaired  by  Sultan  Suleiman  in  1542,  A.H.  948.  They  are  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet  high,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  They  have  salient  angles  and  square  towers,  with 
battlements  and  loop-holes.  A  path,  protected  by  a  breastwork,  runs  all  round 
on  the  top  of  these  walls,  and  from  many  parts  of  this  promenade  the  tourist 
obtains  his  most  satisfactory  views  of  the  city.  The  stone  employed  is  evidently 
the  fragments  and  remains  of  ancient  structures.  They  vary  greatly  in  size 
and  appearance.  Along  the  eastern  line  of  the  Temple  area  are  portions  of 
very  ancient  walls— huge  stones,  well  cut,  and  laid  down  with  the  utmost  regu- 
larity ;  probably  the  work  of  Herod.  Where  the  south  wall  crosses  the  Tyro- 
pean it  is  built  of  large  irregular  blocks,  evidently  the  fragments  of  the  Temple 
and  its  substructions.  Near  the  Damascus  Gate,  also,  were  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  ancient  work.  The  entire  length  of  these  walls,  according  to  Dr. 
Robinson's  measurements,  is  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  yards 
—a  little  less  than  two  miles  and  a  half.  This  makes  nearly  twenty  of  the 
thirty-three  stadii  which  Josephus  says  was  the  entire  circuit  of  the  exterior 
walls,  and  leaves  but  thirteen  Btadii  for  the  south  end  of  Zion,  the  hill  Ophel, 
and  the  quarter  of  Bezetha,  on  the  north  of  the  Temple.  The  ancient  third 
wall,  therefore,  could  not  have  extended  very  far  to  the  north  of  the  present  city. 

Oat«*.  Where  the  gates  of  ancient  Jerusalem  were  located  I  do  not  know,  and, 
therefore,  I  will  leave  it  to  others  to  station  them  according  to  their  different 
theories.   The  present  city  has  five  gates  :  that  at  the  Tower  of  David  takes  . 
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the  name  of  Jaffa,  Bethlehem,  or  Hebron  Gate,  because  from  it  the  roads  to  chaptrs 
those  places  depart;  Damascus  Gate  on  the  north,  St  Stephen's  on  the  east;  ^ 
Bab  el  Mugharabeh,  leading  down  to  Siloara;  and  the  Gate  of  Zion.  Some  of 
these  have  other  names,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  charge  the  memory  with 
many  titles  for  the  same  things.  There  are  also  two  or  three  old  gates,  now 
walled  up,  as  that  of  Herod  on  the  north-east,  and  the  Golden  Gate  in  the 
east  wall  of  the  Temple  area.  The  architecture  of  all  these  entrances  to  the 
Holy  City  is  Saracenic,  except  the  last,  which  is  ancient,  and  the  interior  of  it 
ornamented  with  rich  and  elaborate  carving  in  good  Grecian  style. 

It  will  facilitate  your  study  of  Jerusalem  to  fix  in  your  memory  the  names 
and  direction  of  a  few  of  the  leading  thorouglifares  of  the  city.  The  streets  streets, 
are,  with  rare  exceptions,  short,  narrow,  and  crooked.  A  few,  however,  are 
sufficiently  long  and  important  as  thoroughfares  to  be  put  down  on  a  chart 
I  prefer  the  plan  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  we  will  use  his  division  of  streets,  and, 
to  avoid  confusion,  his  nomenclature  also.  There  are  only  some  half  a  dozen 
streets  which  are  much  frequented  by  travellers. 

1.  The  Street  of  David,  entering  into  Temple  Street,  which  descends  from 
Jaffa  Gate,  and  crosses  the  Tyropean  to  the  Temple  area. 

2.  The  Street  of  the  Patriarch,  leading  north  from  David  Street  to  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

3.  Via  Dolorosa,  which  is  a  sort  of  eastern  continuation  of  the  Street  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  leads  finally  to  the  Gate  of  St  Stepheu. 

4.  The  Street  of  St  Stephen,  which  passes  through  the  markets  to  the  Gate 
of  Damascus.  Zion  Street  is  a  southern  continuation  of  it 

5.  The  street  leading  from  the  Armenian  Convent  to  Zion  Gate.  There  are 
many  more,  and  a  multitude  of  blind  alleys,  traversed  only  by  those  who  are  in 
search  of  some  particular  locality.  These  streets  are  paved  with  smooth  stone, 
not  a  little  dangerous  to  timid  riders,  especially  where  the  descent  is  steep. 

The  only  castle  of  any  particular  importance  is  that  at  the  Jaffa  Gate,  com-  Tower  of 
monly  called  the  Tower  of  David.  The  lower  part  of  it  is  built  of  huge  stones,  DavUL 
ronghly  cut,  and  with  a  deep  bevd  round  the  edges.  They  are  undoubtedly 
ancient,  but  the  interspersed  patch-work  proves  that  they  are  not  in  their  ori- 
ginal positions.  I  have  been  within  it,  and  carefully  explored  all  parts  of  it 
that  are  now  accessible,  but  found  nothing  which  could  cast  any  light  upon  its 
history.  It  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  Hippicus  of  Josephus,  and  to  this  Hippicua? 
idea  it  owes  its  chief  importance,  for  the  historian  makes  that  the  point  of  de- 
parture in  laying  down  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Volumes 
have  been  written  in  our  day  for  and  against  the  correctness  of  this  identifica- 
tion, and  the  contest  is  still  undecided  ;  but,  interesting  as  may  be  the  result, 
we  may  safely  leave  it  with  those  who  are  now  conducting  the  controversy,  and 
turn  to  matters  more  in  unison  with  our  particular  inquiries.  Everything  that 
can  be  said  alxnit  this  grand  old  tower  will  be  found  in  the  voluminous  works 
of  Williams,  Robinson,  Schultz,  Wilson,  Fergusson,  and  other  able  writers  on 
the  tot>ography  of  the  Holy  City. 
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Mmnt        After  riding  through  the  city,  I  spent  this  morning  in  walking  about  Mount 

zjuu-  Zion,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  is  without  the  walls,  and  have  beeu 
struck  with  the  wonderful  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Micah 
that  Zion  should  be  ploughed  as  a  field.1 

It  lias  so  happened  that  my  visits  to  Jerusalem  have  been  at  the  season 
when  luxuriant  crops  of  grain  were  growing  on  all  the  south-eastern  face  of  the 
mount.  The  full  force  of  the  prophecy  is  not  reached  unless  we  remember 
what  Zion  was — the  stronghold,  by  nature  and  by  art  almost  impregnable. 
Even  the  Jebusites  scornfully  said  to  David,  "  Except  thou  take  away  the 
lame  and  the  blind,  thou  canst  not  come  up  hither,"-  so  com.dent  were  they 
that  it  could  not  be  captured.  David,  having  made  it  the  capital  of  his  king- 
dom, greatly  strengthened  the  fortifications,  and  other  kings,  in  after  ages, 
added  to  them,  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  densely  crowded  with  the  best  and 

zion  *     *nc  strongest  edifices  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  these  prophecies  were  uttered. 

iiioMKiicd  That  such  a  place  should  become  a  common  wheat-field,  where,  generation  afWr 

flciJ.  

1  Jer.  xxvi.  18;  Micah  UL  12.  •  2  Sun.  V.  6. 
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generation,  the  husbandman  sltould  quietly  gather  rich  harvests,  was,  indeed,  chaptku 
a  most  daring  prediction,  and  yet  it  has  long  since  been  most  literally  fulfilled.  X1A- 

What  is  there,  or  was  there,  about  Zion  to  justify  the  high  eulogium  of  David : 
"  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the 
sides  of  the  north,  the  city  of  the  great  King  ?nl 

The  situation  is  indeed  eminently  adapted  to  be  the  platform  of  a  magnifi-  situation, 
cont  citadel.  Rising  high  above  the  deep  Valley  of  Gihon  and  Hinnom  on  the 
west  and  south,  and  the  scarcely  less  deep  one  of  the  Cheesemongers  on  the 
east,  it  could  only  be  assailed  from  the  north-west ;  and  then  "  ou  the  sides  of 
the  north*1  it  was  magnificently  beautiful,  and  fortified  by  walls,  towers,  and 
bulwarks,  the  wonder  and  terror  of  the  nations :  "  For  the  kings  were  as- 
sembled ;  they  passed  by  together.  They  saw  it,  and  so  they  marvelled  ; 
they  were  troubled,  and  hasted  away."  At  the  thought  of  it  the  royal  psalmist 
again  bursts  forth  in  triumph  :  "  Walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her ; 
tell  the  towers  thereof ;  mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks ;  consider  her  palaces,  that 
ye  may  tell  it  to  the  generation  following."2  Alas !  her  towers  have  long  since 
fallen  to  the  ground,  her  bulwarks  have  been  overthrown,  her  palaces  nave 
crumbled  to  dust,  and  we  who  now  walk  about  Zion  can  tell  no  other  story 
than  this  to  the  generation  following. 

There  is  another  Zion,  however,  whose  towers  are  still  more  glorious,  and  n.e  trn« 
shall  never  be  overthrown.  "  God  is  known  in  her  palaces  for  a  refuge."  8  And  zlon* 
"  this  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever."  How  often  is  this  name  synonymous 
with  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  and  no  other  spot  but  one  can  divide  with 
it  the  affection  of  his  people— no  other  name  but  one  can  awaken  such  joyful 
hopes  in  the  Christian's  heart  This  temporal  Zion  is  now  in  the  dust,  but 
the  true  Zion  is  rising  and  shaking  herself  from  it,  and  putting  on  her  beautiful 
garments  to  welcome  her  King  when  he  comes  to  reign  over  the  whole  earth. 

There  are  very  few  stations  to  be  visited  on  Zion.  Inside  the  walls  is  the  sutiont 
Armenian  Convent,  with  its  fine  church  and  large  gardens ;  and  on  the  outside  on  Zton- 
is  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  near  the  gate, — an  ill-shaped  building,  in  itself  meriting 
no  attention,  but  it  is  enriched  with  some  choice  relics.  The  Armenians  here 
show  the  identical  stone  slab  which  closed  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and  the 
precise  spot  where  the  cock  stood  when  he  crowed  three  times  before  Peter 
completed  his  miserable  denial  of  the  Lord.  You  may  lay  this  up  along  with 
the  olive-tree  in  which  the  ram  was  caught  by  the  horns,  and  substituted  on 
the  altar  for  Isaac.  It  is  growing  near  Abraham's  Chapel,  on  the  north  side  of 
Calvary. 

The  only  other  building  of  any  note  on  Zion  is  the  Tomb  of  David— now  a  Tomb  of 
mosque,  which  has  been  so  often  drawn  by  artists  that  its  appearance  is  fa-  D>T,d- 
miliar  to  all.  Belonging  to  it  is  the  Coenaculum — a  large,  dreary  "  upper  room  "  The  o«- 
of  stone,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  long,  by  some  thirty  in  width.   An  ancient  tradition  1,1 
says  that  our  blessed  Lord  here  celebrated  his  last  Passover,  and  at  the  close 
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part    cf  it  instituted  the  "Supper."  Here,  too,  he  gave  that  most  affecting  lesson 
IV-     on  humility,  when  he  rose  from  supper,  laid  aside  his  garments,  girded  himself 
with  a  napkin,  and  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples. 1  Whether  there  is  any 
foundation  for  this,  or  for  the  equally  old  tradition  that  this  was  the  place 
•  where  the  apostles  had  assembled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  miracle 
of  cloven  tongues  was  shown,  I  care  not  to  inquire.   There  was  an  old  chapel 
there  in  the  fourth  century,  to  commemorate  these  events,  and  I  please  my- 
self with  the  idea  that  there  may  be  truth  in  the  traditions.  What  a  pity  that 
both  it  and  the  reputed  Tomb  of  David  below  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
Moslems !   No  Christian  is  permitted  to  enter  the  latter  on  any  account,  and 
it  is  guarded  with  more  jealousy  than  even  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
Cera*.        On  this  south  part  of  Zion  are  the  cemeteries  of  the  different  Christian  deno- 
*****      minations,  and,  among  others,  that  of  our  own  nation,  north-west  of  the  Tomb 
of  David ;  and  that  of  the  English,  to  the  south-west,  on  the  very  declivity  of 
the  mount,  above  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.    The  high  school  of  Bishop  Gottat 
is  located  at  the  same  place,  and  the  whole  establishment  forms  an  interesting 
group  in  a  most  remarkable  position. 

The  south-eastern  face  of  Zion  declines,  by  many  a  winding  terrace,  down 
to  the  level  of  the  Kidron  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  the  line  of  the  aqueduct 
from  the  Pools  of  Solomon  can  be  traced  quite  round  the  shoulder  of  the 
mount  to  the  place  where  it  passed  under  the  city  wall,  some  distance  east  of, 
and  far  below  Zion  Gate. 


VALLEY  OF  JEUOSUAI'HAT. 

Vaitey  of  Why  the  vauey  of  the  Kidron  has  this  name,  or  when  it  first  received  it,  I 
believe  to  be  wholly  unknown.  It  commences  far  round  to  the  north-west,  to- 
ward  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges,  and  is  there  broad  and  shallow.  Passing  east- 
ward, it  has  Scopus  and  the  general  platform  of  the  city  south  of  it  Meeting 
the  north-eastern  corner  cf  Olivet,  it  turns  due  south,  and  pursues  this  direc- 
tion to  Beer  'Ayub,  where  it  bends  again  to  the  south-cast  From  the  Church 
of  the  Virgin  southward  it  becomes  a  narrow  ravine,  and  sinks  down  between 
Olivet  and  Ophel  very  rapidly,  so  that  at  the  Well  of  Job  it  is  more  than  five 

Tomba  hundred  feet  below  the  top  of  Zion.  I  had  visited  this  lower  part,  to  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  previously,  and  to-day  I  examined  the  sepulchral 
monuments  above  it  They  are  in  the  steep,  rocky  termination  of  that  part  of 
Olivet  directly  north  of  Kcfr  Silwan,  and  the  entire  base  of  the  mountain  has 
been  cut  and  hewn  into  perpendicular  faces  by  Jerusalem's  ancient  quarriers. 
In  these  faces  are  many  sepulchres  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  the  tombs  which 

Tomb  of    merit  special  attention  are— first,  the  monolith  of  Zechariah.   It  is  a  cubical 

Zocharuh.  Mock  aDOut  twenty  feet  every  way,  and  surmounted  by  a  flattened  pyramid  of 
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tt  leant  ten  feet  elevation,  so  that  the  entire  height  is  thirty  feet.  It  has  no  rat  a  iter 
mason-work  about  it,  but  is  one  solid  mass  hewn  out  of  the  mountain,  the  a<l-  xu 
jacent  rock  being  cut  away,  so  that  it  stands  entirely  detached  Each  of  the 
sides  has  two  columns  and  two  demi-columns,  and  the  corners  are  finished  off 
with  square  pilasters.  The  capitals  are  plain  Ionic,  and  a  broad  cornice,  worked 
with  acanthus  leaves,  runs  round  the  top  below  the  pyramid.  There  is  no 
known  entrance. 

Second,  the  Tomb  of  St.  James,  which  is  near  to  the  north  side  of  this  mono-  Tomb  of 
lith.    It  shows  a  fine  front  to  the  west,  ornamented  with  four  short  Done  ,St  J*Ine* 
columns.    The  entrance  is  not  by  these  columns,  but  from  a  passage  cut 
through  the  rock,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  space  around  the  Tomb  of 
Zechariah.   The  Caw;  of  St  James  extends  forty  or  fifty  feet  back  into  the 
mountain. 

Some  two  hundred  feet  north  of  this  is  the  Tomb  of  Absalom.  The  lower  Tomb  of 
part  of  this  monument  resembles  that  of  Zechariah.  Mr.  Willis  gives  the  fol-  'Vj*«|o«^ 
lowing  description  of  its  architectural  composition.  The  square  has  a  pilaster 
at  each  angle,  and  a  quarter  column  attached  to  it ;  and  also,  two  half  columns 
between  these  have  Ionic  capitals,  and  sustain  an  entablature  of  a  singularly 
mixed  character.  Its  frieze  and  architrave  are  Doric,  and  have  triglyphs  and 
guttae.  The  metope  is  occupied  hy  a  circular  disk  or  shield,  but  in  lieu  uf  the 
regular  cornice  there  is 
one  which  resembles  1 1 1 
Egyptian  cornice,  con- 
sisting of  a  deep  an 
high  corvetto,  and  a 
hold  torus  below  it. 
Above  this  is  a  squat 
attic  rather  more  tl>a 
seven  feet  in  height. 
Upon  this  is  a  circu- 
lar attic.  The  whole  is 
finished  off  with  what 
Dr.  Robinson  calls  n 
small  dome,  running  up 
into  a  low  spire,  which 
spreads  a  little  at  the 
top  like  an  opening 
flower.  The  entire 
height  of  this  very 
striking  "pillar"  can- 
not t>e  less  than  forty 
feet,  but  the  lower  part 

is  not  a  little  encum-  aiwalum  •  tum*  ikutoukd). 

tiered  with  stones  and  rubbish.    Believing  it  to  be  Absalom's  Tomb,  the 
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part    natives  throw  stones  against  and  spit  at  it  as  they  pass  by.  This  tomb  has 
tY*     been  much  broken  on  the  north  side,  and  on  opening  made  into  a  small  sepul- 
chral chamber  within  the  solid  part  of  it. 
Tomb  of      Close  to  this  monument,  on  the  north-east,  is  the  reputed  Tomb  of  Jeho- 
jRhoih*-  ghapimtj — and  from  it  the  valley  may  have  taken  this  name.   It  has  an 
ornamental  portal  in  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock,  but  the  sepul- 
chre is  wholly  subterranean,  and  in  no  way  remarkable.   I  examined  these 
monuments  with  special  pleasure  and  interest,  not  because  they  really  hod 
any  connection  with  the  individuals  whose  names  they  bear,  but  because 
they  remain  very  much  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour.   I  know  not 
whether  there  is  a  single  edifice,  or  part  of  one,  in  Jerusalem,  upon  which  his 
eye  of  compassion  rested,  when  from  this  Olivet  he  beheld  the  city  and  wept 
over  it ;  but  these  sepulchral  monuments  appear  now  just  as  they  did  then  to 
Him,  and  he  must  have  often  seen,  admired,  and  spoke  of  them. 

From  these  tombs  I  went  north  to  look  at  the  subterranean  Church  and 
Sepulchre  of  St.  Mary.  It  was  closed,  and  so  was  the  so-called  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  a  short  distance  to  the  south-east  of  it,  and  I  could  only  examine 
the  outside  wall. 

Gethiw.       The  authenticity  of  this  sacred  garden  Mr.  Williams  says  he  chooses  rather 
mmu*      to  believe  than  to  defend.  I  do  not  even  choose  to  believe.  When  I  first  came 
to  Jerusalem,  and  for  many  years  afterword,  this  plot  of  ground  was  open  to 
all,  whenever  they  chose  to  come  and  meditate  beneath  its  very  old  olive- 
trees.  The  Latins,  however,  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  succeeded  in 
gaining  sole  possession ;  have  built  a  high  wall  around  it,  plastered  and  white- 
washed ;  and,  by  planting  it  with  trees,  seem  disposed  to  make  it  like  what 
they  suppose  it  was  when  our  Lord  retired  thither  with  his  disciples  on  that 
mournful  night  of  his  "agony."   Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  idea,  ail 
travellers  regret  the  exclusiveness  which  makes  access  difficult,  and  renders  it 
impossible  for  most  of  them  to  visit  the  spot  at  all.  The  Greeks  have  invented 
another  site  a  little  north  of  it,  and,  of  course,  contend  that  they  have  the  true 
Gethsemane.   My  own  impression  is  that  both  are  wrong.  The  position  is  too 
near  the  city,  and  so  close  to  what  must  have  always  been  the  great  thorough- 
fare eastward,  that  our  Lord  would  scarcely  have  selected  it  for  retirement  on 
that  dangerous  and  dismal  night.  In  the  broad  recess  north-east  of  the  Church 
of  Mary  there  must  have  been  gardens  far  larger  and  more  secluded ;  and,  as 
we  have  before  suggested,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  all  the  gardens  around  the 
city  were  tlirown  open,  during  the  great  feasts,  for  the  accommodation  of  tho 
pilgrims,  so  that  he  could  select  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which 
he  retired  from  the  crowded  city.   I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  place  the  gar- 
den in  the  secluded  vale  several  hundred  yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  present 
Gethsemane,  and  hidden,  as  I  hope  for  ever,  from  the  idolatrous  intrusion  of  all 
sects  and  denominations.    The  traditions  in  favour  of  the  present  location, 
however  old,  have  but  little  weight,  and  fail  to  convince  the  mind  ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  a  single  tree,  bush,  or  stone  on  either  of  these  had 
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any  connection  with  the  mysterious  agony  of  the  Son  of  God,  when  "hisswcat  cilutbh 
was,  as  it  were,  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground." 

As  to  the  Church  and  Sepulchre  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  I  have  had  more  than  church  of 
one  opportunity  to  examine  it.  There  is  a  descent  of  sixty  steps  to  the  church,  the  v»r. 
which,  consequently,  lies  almost  entirely  under  the  bed  of  the  Valley  of  Je-  KilL 
hoshaphat   The  steps,  however,  are  partly  outside  and  partly  within  the  door 
which  leads  down  to  the  body  of  the  church.   Seen  from  above,  when  this  is 
lighted  up,  the  church  presents  a  most  striking  appearance.   On  the  right  of 
the  descent  are  shown  the  chapel  and  tombs  of  Joachim  and  Anna ;  that  of 
St  Joseph  on  the  left ;  and  toward  the  east  of  the  church  is  the  supposed 
tomb  of  Mary,  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  pro- 
bably modelled  after  its  pattern.   The  various  altars  bear  witness  to  the  divi- 
sions of  Christendom,  and  its  joint  occupation  by  the  various  countries  contri- 
butes to  perpetuate  their  miserable  feuds ;  nor  does  the  influence  of  Gethsemane, 
which  is  hard  by,  seem  to  allay  their  animosity,  or  to  inculcate  Christian  charity. 

There  are  other  sepulchres  in  and  around  Jerusalem  which  are  well  worth  ex-  scpui- 
amining.   They  are  found  in  astonishing  numbers  along  the  south  side  of  chrca- 
Hiunom ;  and,  indeed,  almost  everywhere  within  and  without  the  city,  where 
the  accumulated  rubbish  is  removed,  these  tombs  are  met  with,  generally 
hewn  into  the  perpendicular  faces  of  the  rocks,  made  in  quarrying  for  building 
stone.  They  are  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.   Some  are  merely  Bingle  rock-graves ; 
others  are  small  rooms,  entered  by  a  door  in  front,  and  having  two,  tliree,  or 
more  niches  for  the  bodies ;  others,  again,  are  much  more  extensive— a  Bort  of 
catacomb,  room  within  and  beyond  room,  each  having  several  niches.  The 
best  examples  of  these  are  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  and  those  of  the  Judges.  Tomb*  of 
Those  of  the  kings  are  in  the  olive  grove  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  u>« 
Damascus  Gate,  and  a  few  rods  cast  of  the  great  road  to  Nablus.   A  court  is 
sunk  in  the  solid  rock  about  ninety  feet  square  and  twenty  deep.  On  the 
west  side  of  this  court  is  a  sort  of  portico,  thirty-nine  feet  long,  seventeen  deep, 
and  fifteen  high.    It  was  originally  ornamented  with  grapes,  garlands,  and 
festoons,  beautifully  wrought  on  the  cornice ;  and  the  columns  in  the  centre, 
and  the  pilasters  at  the  corners,  appear  to  have  resembled  the  Corinthian 
order.   A  very  low  door  in  the  south  end  of  the  portico  opens  into  the  ante- 
chamber—nineteen feet  square,  and  seven  or  eight  high.    From  this  three 
passages  conduct  into  other  rooms,  two  of  them,  to  the  south,  having  five  or  six 
crypts.   A  passage  also  leads  from  the  west  room  down  several  steps  into  a 
large  vault  running  north,  where  are  crypts  parallel  to  the  sides.   These  rooms 
are  all  cut  in  rock  intensely  hard,  and  the  entrances  were  originally  closed  with 
stone  doors,  wrought  with  panels  and  hung  on  stone  hinges,  which  are  now  all 
broken.    The  whole  series  of  tombs  indicates  the  hand  of  royalty  and  the 
leisure  of  years,  but  by  whom  and  for  whom  they  were  made  is  a  mere  matter 
of  conjecture.  I  know  no  good  reason  for  ascribing  them  to  Helena  of  Adiabene. 
Most  travellers  and  writers  are  inclined  to  make  them  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Asmonean  kings. 
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TO  MRS  OF  TUB  KINGS. 


Tombs  of     The  Tombs  of  the  Judges  are  about  a  mile  north-west  of  those  of  the  kings. 

J^j^  The  vestibule  in  front  of  them  is  highly  ornamented,  but  after  an  entirely 
different  pattern  from  those  of  the  kings.  It  faces  the  west,  and  from  it  a 
door  leads  into  a  room  about  twenty  feet  square  and  eight  feet  high.  On  the 
north  side  are  seven  loculi,  seven  feet  deep,  perpendicular  to  the  side  of  tl>c 
room.  Above  these  are  three  arched  recesses,  two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  pro- 
bably for  the  reception  of  sarcophagi  Perpendicular  to  these  recesses,  two 
long  loculi  penetrate  the  rock  from  the  back  part  Doors  on  the  south  and 
east  conduct  to  small  rooms,  which  have  three  long  niches  perpendicular  to 
their  three  sides,  the  doors  occupying  the  fourth.  There  is  also  an  arched  re- 
cess over  the  loculi  in  these  rooms.  From  the  north-east  comer  of  the  ante- 
room a  flight  of  steps  goes  down  into  a  small  vestibule,  neatly  cat,  and 
ornamented  by  recesses  and  a  slightly-arched  roof  like  a  dome.  A  passage 
leads  into  another  chamber  further  cast,  nine  feet  square  and  six  high,  each  of 
whose  three  sides  has  an  arched  recess  parallel  to  it,  from  the  back  of  which 
perpendicular  loculi  enter  into  the  rock.  In  some  respects  this  is  a  more 
remarkable  catacomb  than  that  of  the  kings,  and  the  arrangement  is  more 
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varied  ami  complicated.  Why  the  name,  Tombs  of  the  Judges,  is  given,  no  ciiaitkb 
ouo  can  assign  any  plausible  explanation.   In  all  directions  from  this  locality,  lu* 


TOMBS  OF  THE  JUI'GES — FTtONT  T1KW.1 

but  especially  toward  the  city,  the  strata  of  the  mountain  have  been  cut  and 
carved  into  perpendicular  faces  by  ancient  quarriers,  and  in  them  are  innu- 
merable tombs,  of  every  variety  of  pattern.  Indeed,  the  prodigious  extent  of 
these  quarries  and  tombs  is  one  of  the  most  striking  indications  of  a  great  city, 
and  of  a  long  succession  of  prosperous  ages,  which  the  environs  of  Jerusalem 
furnish. 

The  Tombs  of  the  Prophets  are  here,  near  the  southern  summit  of  Olivet.  I  Tomi* 
have  never  examined  them  with  much  care,  but  they  are  regarded  as  very  °f  u'*1 
mysterious  excavations  by  antiquarians.  Mr.  Williams  thus  describes  them : 
Through  a  long  gallery,  first  serpentine  and  then  direct,  but  winding  as  you 
advance,  one  passes  into  a  circular  hall,  rising  into  a  conical  dome  about 
twenty-four  feet  in  diameter.  From  this  hall  run  three  passages,  communicat- 
ing with  two  semicircular  galleries  connective  with  the  hall,  the  outer  one  of 
which  contains  in  its  back  wall  numerous  recesses  for  the  corpses,  radiating 

1  For  Interior  View,  ice  p.  10J. 
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■ 

pa  rt    toward  the  centre  hall  No  inscriptions  or  remains  of  any  kind  have  been  di>- 
lv-     covered  to  elucidate  the  mysteries  of  these  mansions  for  the  dead. 

r.rotto  of     The  so-called  Grotto  of  Jeremiah  is  beneath  the  high  tell  of  £z  Zahcra. 

jervmUh.  about  forty  rods  to  the  north-east  of  the  Damascus  Gate.  This  tell,  no  doubt 
once  formed  the  termination  of  the  ridge  [of  Acra  ?],  and  the  rock  between  i; 
and  the  wall  of  the  city  has  been  quarried  away.  Nor  will  the  magnitude  of 
this  work  stumble  any  one  who  examines  the  vast  subterranean  quarries 
within  and  beneath  the  city,  the  opening  to  which  is  nearly  south  of  Jeremiah's 
Gave.  The  high  perpendicular  cuttings  which  sustain  the  wall  are  directly 
opposite  to  similar  cuttings  over  the  cave,  and  each  is  about  fifty  feet  high. 
The  yawning  Cavern  of  Jeremiah  extends  under  the  cliff  about  one  hundred 
feet,  and  there  are  various  buildings,  graves,  and  sacred  spots  arranged 
irregularly  about  it,  walled  off,  plastered,  and  whitewashed.  Under  the  floor 
of  the  cavern  are  vast  cisterns.  Lighting  our  tapers,  we  descended  ut  forty 
feet,  into  the  deepest  one.  The  roof  is  supported  by  huge  square  <x  .ana,  and 
the  whole,  neatly  plastered,  is  now  used  as  a  cistern.  The  water  was  pure,  cold, 
and  sweet  This  place  is  in  Moslem  hands,  but  the  keepers  allowed  us  to  ex- 
plore every  part  of  it  at  our  leisure.  In  any  other  part  of  the  world  it  would 
be  considered  a  remarkable  work,  but  here,  in  the  vicinity  of  such  excavations 
as  undermine  the  whole  ridge  within  the  city,  it  dwindles  into  insignificance 
There  is  no  evidence  to  connect  it  in  any  way  with  Jeremiah,  and  no  modern 
theory  has  sufficient  probability  to  claim  attention. 

Kxcava-      The  excavations  under  the  ridge  which  extends  from  the  north-west  corner 

nnuJr      of  tne  TemPIe  area  to  the  nortn  waU  of  tne  citv      most  extraoidinary.  I 
ndge.      spent  a  large  part  of  this  forenoon  examining  them  with  a  company  of  friends 
from  the  city.   Passing  out  at  the  Damascus  Gate,  we  ascended  the  hill  of 
rubbish  east  of  it,  and  just  under  the  high  precipice  over  which  the  wall  is 
carried,  we  crept,  or  rather  backed  through  a  narrow  opening,  and,  letting  our- 
selves down  some  five  feet  on  the  inside,  we  stood  within  the  cavern.  Lighting 
our  candles,  we  began  to  explore.   For  some  distance  the  descent  southward 
was  rapid,  down  a  vast  bed  of  soft  earth.   Pausing  to  take  breath  and  look 
about,  I  was  surprised  at  the  immense  dimensions  of  the  room.   The  roof  of 
rock  is  about  thirty  feet  high,  even  above  the  huge  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  is 
sustained  by  large,  shapeless  columns  of  the  original  rock,  left  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  quarriere,  I  suppose.   On  we  went,  down,  down,  from  one  depth 
to  a  lower,  wandering  now  this,  now  that  way,  and  ever  in  danger  of  getting 
lost,  or  of  falling  over  some  of  the  many  precipices  into  the  yawning  darkness 
beneath.   In  some  places  we  climbed  with  difficulty  over  large  masses  of  rock, 
which  appear  to  have  been  shaken  down  from  the  roof,  and  suggest  to  the 
nervous  the  possibility  of  being  ground  to  powder  by  similar  masses  which  hang 
overhead.   In  other  parts  our  progress  was  arrested  by  pyramids  of  rubbish 
which  had  fallen  from  above,  through  apertures  in  the  vault,  either  natural  or 
artificial.   We  found  water  trickling  down  in  several  places,  and  in  one  there 
was  a  small  natural  pool  full  to  the  brim.   This  trickling  water  has  covered 
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•fe  many  parts  with  crystalline  incrustations,  rJhre  and  white;  in  others,  stake-  cmaptek 
*i     tites  hang  from  the  roof,  and  stalagmites  have  grown  up  from  the  floor.   The  XLJ- 
•f~>  entire  rock  is  remarkably  white,  and,  though  not  very  hard,  will  take  a  polish 
;      quite  sufficient  for  architectural  beauty. 

■A  The  general  direction  of  these  excavations  is  south-east,  and  about  parallel  Dtrectior 
3£"  with  the  valley  which  descends  from  the  Damascus  Gate.    I  suspect  that  they  *"d  "* 

ssi  s  extend  down  to  the  Temple  area,  and  also  that  it  was  into  these  caverns  that  e° 
'jz  many  of  the  Jews  retired  when  Titus  took  the  Temple,  as  we  read  in  Josephus. 

jit; i  The  whole  city  might  be  stowed  away  in  them  ;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  a 
great  part  of  the  very  white  stone  of  the  Temple  must  have  been  taken  from 
-i  s  these  subterranean  quarries. 

.  

:  ; 

TOMBS  OF  SIMON  THE  JU8T  AWD  Of  THE  SANBEDBIM. 

,:r      These  curious  sepulchres  are  rarely  visited.   They  are  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kidron,  a  short  distance  north-east  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  and  under  the 
"    cliffs  on  the  north  side  of  the  wady.   They  are  frequented  exclusively  by  the 
pi    Jews,  and  mostly  on  their  festival  days.   I  once  entered  them  on  the  thirty- 
^    third  day  after  the  Passover — a  day  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  Simon.  Many  Tomb  of 
j-.    Jews  were  there  with  their  children.   Like  all  other  sects  in  the  East,  they  Simon- 
make  vows  in  reference  to  shaving  off  the  hair  from  their  own  and  their  chil- 
dren's  heads  in  honour  of  some  saint  or  shrine.   A  number  had  that  day  been 
y    clipped,  the  hair  weighed,  and  a  sum  distributed  to  the  poor  in  proportion  to 
the  weight.   The  surrounding  fields  and  olive  orchards  were  crowded  with 
C"     gaily-dressed  and  merry  Hebrews.   I  never  saw  so  many  pretty  Jewesses  to- 
&     gether  on  any  other  occasion.   The  tombs  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  cut  in  what 
■<     were  originally  natural  caves.   The  entrance  to  all  of  them  was  very  low,  and 
without  ornament.    The  interior  was  spacious  and  gloomy  in  the  extreme, 
especially  that  which  was  said  to  contain  the  Sanhedrim.  There  were  between  Tomt*  of 
sixty  and  seventy  niches  where  bodies  may  have  been  placed;  and  from  this  1 
number,  perhaps,  the  idea  originated  that  they  were  the  crypts  of  the  seventy 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.   Dr.  Wilson  seems  to  have  heard  of  these  tombs, 
but  he  confounds  them  with  those  of  the  judges,  which  are  a  mile  or  more  to 
the  north-west. 

On  the  general  subject  of  willies  and  sacred  tombs,  have  you  ever  thought  of  Sacred 
j     the  interpretation  put  upon  them  by  our  Lord  ?   In  Luke  we  read,  "  Woe  unto 
o      you !  for  ye  build  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  and  your  fathers  killed 

them.  Truly  ye  bear  witness  that  ye  allow  the  deeds  of  your  fathers :  for  they 
&'  indeed  killed  them,  and  ye  build  their  sepulchres."1  How  t  why  ?  might  not 
>      the  Pharisees  have  replied,  that,  by  honouring  their  remains  and  their  memory, 

they  condemned  their  murderers  ? 


»  Luke  xl.  47,  48. 

IL 
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part       The  greatest  sin  of  Israel  and)  of  the  world  was,  and  w,  apostasy  from  the 
IY-     true  Ood  and  his  wonhip  by  idolatry ;  and  the  most  prevalent  mode  of  this 
Aiiiuionof  AlK»tasy  is  sacrilegious  reverence  for  dead  men's  tombs  and  bones.   This  is 
our  Lord,  the  most  prevalent  superstition  in  the  great  empire  of  China,  and  in  Western 
Asia,  Jews,  Moslems,  Metawelies,  Druses,  Nesairiyeh,  Ismailiyeli,  Kurd*, 
Yezedy,  Gipsies,  and  all  sects  of  Christians,  are  addicted  to  it   Every  village 
has  its  saints'  tombs— every  hill  top  is  crowned  with  the  white  dome  of  some 
neby  or  prophet  Thither  all  resort  to  garnish  the  sepulchres,  burn  incense 
and  consecrated  candles,  fulnl  vows,  make  offerings,  and  pray.   So  fanatical 
are  they  in  their  zeal,  that  they  would  tear  any  man  to  pieces  who  should  put 
dishonour  upon  these  sacred  shrines.   Enter  that  at  Hebron,  for  example,  and 
they  would  instantly  sacrifice  you  to  their  fury.   Now,  it  was  for  rebuking  this 
and  other  kinds  of  idolatry  that  "  the  fathers  killed  the  prophets ;"  and  those 
who  built  their  tombs  would,  in  like  manner,  kill  any  one  who  condemned 
their  idolatrous  reverence  for  these  very  sepulchres.   Thus  the  Pharisees,  by 
the  very  act  of  bmlding  those  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  honouring  them  as 
they  did,  showed  plainly  that  they  were  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  that  led 
their  fathers  to  kill  them ;  and,  to  make  this  matter  self-evident,  they  very  soon 
proceeded  to  crucify  the  Lord  of  the  prophets  because  of  his  faithful  rebukes. 
Nor  has  this  spirit  changed  in  the  least  during  the  subsequent  eighteen  hun- 
dred years.   Now,  here  in  Jerusalem,  should  the  Saviour  re-appear,  and  con- 
demn with  the  same  severity  our  modern  Pharisees,  tJiey  would  kill  him  upon 
his  own  reputed  tomb.   I  say  this  not  with  a  faltering  perhaps,  but  with  a 
painful  certainty.    Alas !  how  many  thousands  of  God's  people  have  been 
slaughtered  because  of  their  earnest  and  steadfast  protest  against  pilgrimages, 
idolatrous  worship  of  saints,  tombs,  bones,  images,  and  pictures !   And  when- 
ever I  see  people  particularly  zealous  in  building,  repairing,  or  serving  these 
shrines,  I  know  them  to  be  the  ones  who  allow  the  deeds  of  those  who  killed 
the  prophets,  and  who  would  do  the  same  under  like  circumstances.    If  you 
doubt,  and  are  willing  to  become  a  martyr,  make  the  experiment  to-morrow  in 
this  very  city.   You  may  blaspheme  the  Godhead,  through  all  the  divine  per- 
sons, offices,  and  attributes,  in  safety ;  but  insult  these  dead  men's  shrines,  and 
woe  be  to  you ! 

Touch  of  »  It  was  probably  that  he  might  render  apostasy  into  this  insane  idolatry  iro- 
iu"in^°l~  P088'0^  to  a  foMfid  Jew» tnat  Moses  made  the  mere  touching  of  a  grave,  or 
even  of  a  bone,  contamination.  The  person  thus  polluted  could  not  cuter  his 
tent,  or  unite  in  any  religious  services.  lie  was  unclean  seven  days,  and  was 
obliged  to  go  through  a  tedious  and  expensive  process  of  purification.  And, 
still  more,  if  the  person  would  not  purify  himself,  lie  was  to  be  cut  off  from 
the  congregation  and  destroyed.  Strange,  that  even  this  stern  law  was  not 
sufficient  to  restrain  the  Jews  from  worshipping  dead  men's  graves. 
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VALLEY  OF  IIINFOM — TOPHBT.  XU. 

This  valley  commences  north-west  of  the  Jaffa  Gate,  above  the  Upper  Pool  of  Vaiie?  <* 
Gihon.  Descending  eastward  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  gate,  it  turns  Hl,,nom 
south,  and  the  bed  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  Lower  Pool  of  Gihon.  Below  this  it 
bends  round  to  the  east,  having  the  cliffs  of  Zion  on  the  north,  and  the  Hill  of 
Evil  Council  on  the  south.  It  is  here  that  Ilinnom  properly  begins,  and  it  ter- 
minates at  Beer  'Ayub,  where  it  joins  the  valley  of  Jchoshaphat.  The  cliffs  on 
the  south  side  especially  abound  in  ancient  tombs,  and  it  was  this  part  that  was 
called  Tophet.  Here  the  dead  carcasses  of  beasts,  and  every  offal  and  abomina-  Tophet. 
tion,  were  cast,  and  left  to  be  either  devoured  by  that  worm  that  never  died,  or 
consumed  by  that  fire  that  was  never  quenched.  Hinnom  was  condemned  to 
this  infamous  service,  perhaps,  because  in  it,  when  Israel  fell  into  idolatry,  they 
offered  their  children  in  sacrifice  to  Baal.  Jeremiah  has  an  extended  refer- 
ence to  this  place  and  its  horrid  sacrifices :  "  Because  thev  have  forsaken 
me,  and  have  estranged  this  place,  and  have  burned  incense  in  it  unto  other 
gods,  whom  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  have  known,  nor  the  kings  of  Judah, 
and  have  filled  this  place  with  the  blood  of  innocents  ;  they  have  built  also 
the  high  places  of  Baal,  to  burn  their  sons  in  the  fire— burnt-offerings  unto  Baal, 
which  I  commanded  not,  nor  spake  it,  neither  came  it  into  my  mind :  there- 
fore, behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  this  place  shall  no  more  be 
called  Tophet,  nor  The  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  but  The  valley  of  slaughter." 1 
This  denunciation  was  doubtless  fulfilled  when  Nebuchadnezzar  sacked  and 
destroyed  Jerusalem ;  and  more  emphatically  by  Titus  and  "  his  men  of  war." 
Josei>hus  says  that  when  Titus  saw,  from  a  distance,  these  valleys  below  Jeru- 
salem heaped  full  of  dead  bodies,  he  was  so  horrified  at  the  sight  that  he  raised 
his  hands,  and  called  Heaven  to  witness  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  this 
terrific  slaughter. 

Jeremiah  was  commanded  to  break  the  potter's  "  bottle"  or  jar  in  the  pre-  Breaking 
seuce  of  the  ancients  of  the  people  and  the  priests,  after  be  liad  denounced  * 
these  terrible  judgments  upon  them  in  the  valley  of  Tophet.8  The  people  of 
this  country  have  the  same  custom  of  breaking  a  jar  when  they  wish  to  express 
their  utmost  detestation  of  any  one.  They  come  behind  or  near  him,  and  smash 
the  jar  to  atoms,  thus  imprecating  upon  him  and  his  a  like  hopeless  ruin. 

The  cruel  sacrifices  of  children  in  this  valley  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Socrinret 
Jeremiah.   They  were  made  to  "  pass  through  the  fire  unto  Moloch 8  from  to  MulucU 
which  it  appears  that  Baal  and  Moloch  were  names  for  one  and  the  same  deity. 
The  victims  were  placed  on  the  red-hot  hands  of  the  idol,  and  their  agonizing 
shrieks  were  drowned  by  cymbals  and  the  shouts  of  the  frenzied  worshippers. 
Milton  thus  sings  indignant  at  these  "  abominations  :"— 

*'  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 

Of  \\  U  til  AH  BttCl'lflcc^  ft  fill  J)AI*CDtA  tCAI*S| 


Jer.  six.  1-12.         •  Jer.  xis.  10.         >  Jer.  rlL  31 ;  six.  5;  and  xxzU.  3* 
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Though  for  the  noise  of  drams  and  timbrels  loud 
Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  pawed  through 
To  his  grim  ldel-in  the  pleasant  Tale  of  Hlnnom,  7 
And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  Hell" 


The  place  seems  to  have  become  infamous  for  idolatry  at  an  early  age.  Isn iab 
speaks  of  it  metonymically  by  the  name  Tophet,  for  the  place  where  Senna- 
cherib's army  was  to  be  consumed  by  the  breath  of  the  Lord :  "  For  Tophet  is 
ordained  of  old  ;  yea,  for  the  king  it  is  prepared ;  he  hath  made  it  deep  and 
large  :  the  pile  thereof  is  fire  and  much  wood  ;  the  breath  of  the  Lord,  like  a 
stream  of  brimstone,  doth  kindle  it."1  Under  its  original  name  of  Hinnoni, 
Grecised  into  Gehenna,  it  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  as  synonymous  with, 
or  as  a  type  of  hell.  The  idea  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the  above  passages, 
and  from  the  scenes  which  were  witnessed  in  this  valley.  The  language  of  our 
Saviour,  as  given  by  Mark,2  is  copied  almost  verbatim  from  Isaiah.3 

As  I  move  about  among  these  sacred  localities,  an  inquiry  of  this  sort  is  con- 
stantly arising,  With  what  amount  of  reverence  should  a  pious  mind  regard 
them  ? 

I  prefer  to  use  the  word  respect.  There  is  nothing  now  in  or  about  J enisalem 
that  can  justly  claim  from  me  any  religious  reverence  whatever.  This  subject 
is  one  of  much  importance,  and  needs  to  be  placed  in  a  clear  light  and  upon  a 
proper  basis,  for  the  number  of  visitors  of  all  ages  who  resort  hither  is  rapidly 
multiplying,  and  I  notice  an  increasing  disposition  among  many  Protestants  to 
glide  into  the  same  sort  of  reverential  deportment  in  presence  of  these  locali- 
ties that  Roman  Catholics  and  Orientals  generally  manifest  This  should  be 
arrested,  not  by  treating  with  profane  levity  such  places  and  scenes,  but  by 
acquiring  correct  views  in  regard  to  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  may 
derive  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  visiting  them,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
escape  this  dangerous  bias  toward  idolatrous  reverence. 

There  are  two  or  three  distinctions  to  be  made,  fundamental  and  broad 
enough  to  reach  every  case  of  the  kind  that  can  come  before  the  pious  mind. 
The  first  is,  that  in  the  Mosaic  economy,  which  multiplied  holy  places  and 
instruments,  it  was  not  the  place  or  the  thing  itself  that  was  regarded  an>i 
treated  as  holy.  Moses,  for  example,  was  commanded  to  put  off  his  shoes 
fcfore  the  burning  bush,  not  that  it  was  any  more  holy  than  any  other  bush  in 
the  desert  of  Sinai.  The  reverence  was  simply  and  solely  to  the  infinite  and 
uncreated  Being  who  for  the  moment  dwelt  in  it  in  a  peculiar  manner.  So  the 
ark,  with  the  mercy-seat,  and  the  apartments  in  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple 
where  it  was  placed,  were  holy,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  God,  who  is  ever 
to  be  approached  with  fear  and  reverence,  there  made  his  special  abode.  The 
"  bush,"  without  the  Presence,  differed  in  nothing  from  any  other ;  and  so  of 


the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Temple,  and  of  every  other  place  on  this  earth. 
When  the  divine  presence  is  withdrawn,  all  religious  reverence  before  the  place 


•  lsa.  xxjl  33. 
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or  tiling  must  cease  of  course.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  about  the  Temple  grafter 
area,  or  the  so-called  Sepulchre  of  Christ  Jesus,  that  can  now  receive  any  other  ZXJ* 
worship  than  that  which  is  purely  idolatrous.  The  prophets  and  apostles 
always  acted  upon  this  principle.  To  mention  but  one  of  a  hundred  instances, 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord,  when  they  hurried  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  report 
about  the  resurrection,  manifested  not  the  slightest  reverence  for  the  tomb. 
Peter  ran  right  into  it  without  stopping  to  take  oft  his  shoes,  as  you  must  now 
do  before  the  fictitious  sepulchre  in  the  church,  and  this,  too,  though  he  knew 
with  absolute  certainty  that  his  Lord  liad  been  there,  and  had  but  just  left  the 
place.  The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  women  ;  none  of  them  seem  to  have 
dreamed  that  the  rock-tomb  merited  any  reverence  when  the  Lord  himself  was 
gone.  Nor  do  we  again  hear  a  whisper  about  this  tomb  throughout  the  entire 
New  Testament  history.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  one  of  them  ever 
revisited  it. 

The  second  great  principle  in  regard  to  these  shrines  is,  that  no  religious  no  r«w- 
reverence  to  human  being$  or  to  angelic  spirits  was  ever  tolerated,  nor  to  any  tf°u» r9m 
place  or  thing  that  represented  them.  We  cannot,  therefore,  participate  in  any 
such  rites  or  ceremonies  without  enacting  a  piece  of  naked  idolatry,  every  way, 
and  in  all  ages  and  places,  extremely  offensive  to  God.  This  sweeps  into  one 
general  and  undistinguished  category  of  condemnation  the  entire  catalogue  of 
shrines,  and  tombs,  and  caverns  sacred  to  dead  men. 

The  third  grand  fact  bearing  upon  this  subject  is,  that  God,  in  his  providence, 
has  so  ordered  matters  that  not  one  of  all  these  shrines  can  show  any  just  title 
to  the  honours  claimed  for  them.  The  bush  is  gone,  the  tabernacle  has  van- 
ished, not  one  stone  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  remains,  and  doubt  and  uncertainty 
absolutely  impenetrable  rests  on  every  sacred  locality,  and  upon  everything 
connected  with  them.  And  in  view  of  the  sad  and  ruinous  perversions  to  which 
their  very  shadows  give  rise,  I  am  thankful  that  there  is  not  a  single  tomb  of 
saints,  nor  instrument  employed  in  manifesting  miraculous  power,  nor  a  sacred 
shrine,  whose  identity  can  be  ascertained. 

You  have  given  only  a  negative  answer  to  my  inquiry,  and,  after  all,  I  feel 
that  the  whole  tnith  has  not  been  stated. 

Certainly  not.  To  discuss  the  matter  of  sacred  sites  and  scenes  in  detail  Proper  n 
would  require  a  volume,  and  I  have  no  disposition  to  enter  the  arena  of  such 
earnest  controversy.  The  proper  use  to  be  made  of  these  things  can  be  laid 
down  in  a  few  words.  We  should  so  conduct  our  visits  as  to  confirm  faith  and 
deepen  the  impressions  which  the  Bible  narratives  of  what  here  took  place  in 
former  ages  are  intended  to  produce ;  and  for  this  the  materials  are  abundant 
and  satisfactory. 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

EXCURSION  TO  BETHLEHEM. 

Valley  of  Rephalm.  Was  Jems  bom  In  a  care  f 

Convent  of  I-.IIJah.  Flocks— Reapers. 

Mar  10th. 

Well,  how  have  you  enjoyed  your  excursion  to  the  City  of  David  ? 

It  was  perfectly  delightful   Having  sent  our  horses  to  the  Jaffa  Gate,  we 
looked  in  upon  the  ceremonies  which  were  being  enacted  in  the  Church  of  the 
noly  Sepulchre.   Wearying  very  soon  with  what  we  could  not  understand,  we 
mounted  and  set  off  for  Bethlehem.   Rising  out  of  the  valley  of  Gihon  at  the 
point,  I  presume,  where  the  boundary-line  between  Judah  and  Benjamin 
valley  of  passed  from  the  valley  of  Hinnom  into  the  plain  of  Rephaim,  wc  stopped  s 
RepUaiiu.  wniio  to  allow  our  guide  time  to  point  out  the  precise  spot  where  the  Philis- 
tines had  their  camp  when  David  "  fetched  a  compass,  and  came  upon  them  over 
against  the  mulberry-trees." 1  The  plain  itself  is  stony  and  uneven,  and  declines 
Conrent    rapidly  toward  the  west.   In  an  hour  from  the  gate  of  the  city  we  reached  the 
of  Eiuaii.  Convent  of  Elijah.  Of  course,  the  tradition  that  the  prophet  rested  at  that 
place  in  his  flight  from  the  wicked  Jezebel  has  no  foundation  in  authentic  his- 
Tombof   tory,  and  in  itself  the  establishment  merits  no  particular  attention.  From 
KachcL     there  we  passed  round  to  the  south-west,  and  came  in  fifteen  minutes  to  the 
Tomb  of  Rachel   This  is  a  plain  Saracenic  mausoleum,  having  no  claims  to 
antiquity  in  its  present  form,  but  deeply  interesting  in  sacred  associations ;  for, 
by  the  singular  consent  of  all  authorities  in  such  questions,  it  marks  the  actual 
site  of  her  grave.   Such  a  spot  must  ever  be  regarded  with  that  sort  of  resptft 
and  tender  emotion  which  are  accorded  to  deep  sorrow.   The  first  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  the  35th  chapter  of  Genesis,  where  Rachel,  as  her  soul  was  deput- 
ing, for  she  died,  named  her  new-born  babe  Ben-oni,  son  of  sorrow.   "  And 
Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave:  that  is  the  pillar  of  Rachel's  grave  unto  toil 
day."  2  Reference  is  again  made  to  this  matter  in  the  48th  chapter :  u  As  for  me, 
when  I  came  from  Padan,  Rachel  died  by  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  the  way, 
when  yet  there  was  but  a  little  way  to  come  unto  Ephrath  ;  and  I  buried  her 
there  in  the  way  of  Ephrath:  the  same  is  Bethlehem."3  This  is  the  narra- 
tive ;  but  it  is  more  than  mere  history,  for  the  event  occurred,  and  the  record 
was  made,  to  symbolize  a  greater  sorrow  that  was  to  occur  at  Ephrath  nearly 
two  thousand  years  after,  in  connection  with  the  birth  at  Bethlehem  uf  that 


•  2  Sam.  t.  W-'J5. 
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Man  of  Sorrows  in  whom  every  important  event  in  Hebrew  history  received  its  chaptrh 
final  and  complete  significance.  XMI- 

Not  four  hundred  yards  from  Rachel's  Tomb  the  guide  showed  us  a  heap  of 
old  rubbish,  which  he  said  was  called  Raman.  This  appeared  to  me  like  a  Ramah. 
modern  invention,  originating  in  a  desire  of  these  very  accommodating  people 
to  gratify  the  solicitude  of  Biblical  antiquarians.  One  thing,  however,  is  cer- 
tain, that  if  there  was  such  a  name  attached  to  any  site  in  that  vicinity,  all 
obscurity  would  at  once  vanish  in  regard  to  that  much  controverted  reference 
to  a  Ramah  in  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew  :*  "In  Rama  was  there  a 
voice  heard,  lamentation,  and  weeping,  and  great  mourning  ;  Rachel  weeping  ^ 
for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not." 

Whether  this  locality  is  in  fact  the  one  that  existed  in  the  time  of  Herod  is, 
of  course,  highly  problematical ;  but  not,  as  I  think,  the  fact  that  there  was  such 
a  place  in  that  vicinity  when  Herod  slew  the  infants  in  and  about  Bethlehem. 
I  cannot  believe  that  either  of  the  present  well-known  Rnmahs  could  be  meant 
They  were  too  far  off,  and  separated  from  Bethlehem  and  from  Rachel's  Tomb 
by  other  villages,  and  intervening  mountains  and  wadies.  The  place  in  ques- 
tion must  have  been  contiguous  to  Bethlehem,  was  subject  to  the  same  cala- 
mity, and,  being  near  Rachel's  Tomb,  the  poetic  accommodation  of  Jeremiah  t 
was  natural  and  beautiful.2  Of  course  it  is  accommodation.  The  prophet 
himself  had  no  thought  of  Herod  and  the  slaughter  of  the  infants.  That  such 
a  small  hamlet,  a  dependence  of  Bethlehem  (and  all  important  towns  have  now 
such  dependent  mautahs),  should  have  perished,  is  not  strange.  The  name 
Ramah,  in  some  of  its  forms,  is  applied  to  any  place  seated  on  a  hill.  There 
are  scores  of  Rams,  Ramahs,  Ram-allahs,  etc.,  all  over  the  country,  and  here 
there  may  have  been  one  of  them,  somewhere  near  Rachel's  Tomb. 

Bethlehem  itself  shows  to  great  advantage  across  the  valley  from  Mar  Elias.  Beth- 
We,  of  course,  looked  at  the  sacred  localities  pointed  out,  but  without  much  ,ehcm- 
satisfaction.   The  so-called  Cave  of  the  Nativity  is  quite  as  much  transformed 
and  mystified  as  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  is  to  be  the  more  regretted  just  in 
proportion  to  the  greater  probability  that  it  may  really  have  some  connection 
with  the  advent  of  our  Lord.* 

It  is  not  impossible,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  apartment  in  which  our 
Saviour  was  born  was  in  fact  a  cave.  I  have  seen  many  such,  consisting  of 
one  or  more  rooms,  in  front  of,  and  including  a  cavern,  where  the  cattle  were 
kept  It  is  my  impression  that  the  birth  actually  took  place  in  an  ordinary  Birth  of 
house  of  wme  common  peasant,  and  that  the  babe  was  laid  in  one  of  the  Jc&u*- 
mangers,  such  as  are  still  found  in  the  dwellings  of  the  farmers  in  this  region. 
That  house  may  have  stood  where  the  convent  does  now,  and  some  sort  of 
cave,  either  natural  or  made  by  digging  the  earth  away  for  building  and  for 
the  roofs  of  houses,  may  have  been  directly  below,  or  even  included  within  its 
court   Thus  all  the  demands  of  the  tradition  would  be  met,  without  resorting 
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part  to  the  suspicious  circumstance  of  a  cave.  This  locating  of  so  many  Biblical 
IV*  scenes  and  transactions  in  caves  has  stumbled  the  faith  of  thinking  and  im- 
partial men,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot  separate  this  tradition 
concerning  the  birth-place  of  Jesus  from  such  doubtful  associations.  The 
tradition  itself  can  be  traced  almost  up  to  the  death  of  the  apostle  John,  and 
wu  Jerat  it  appears  never  to  have  been  entirely  lost  Justin  Martyr,  who  was  bom  in 
tonkin  a  tfablOs,  and  educated  in  this  country,  though  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  Rome, 
says  expressly  that  Jesus  was  born  in  a  grotto  at  Bethlehem.  He,  of  course, 
did  not  invent,  but  merely  referred  to  a  tradition  already  established.  This 
carries  up  the  matter  very  high  indeed,  nor  is  there  anything  to  contradict  his 
testimony  in  subsequent  ages.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Matthew 
does  not  much  favour  the  idea  of  a  grotto.  He  says  of  the  magi  that  "  when 
they  came  into  the  house,  they  saw  the  young  child,  with  Mary  his  mother, 
and  fell  down  and  worshipped  him."  But  a  truce  to  dry  criticism.  The  point 
in  dispute  is  too  insignificant  to  rob  us  of  the  delightful  reflections  and  hal- 
lowed emotions  which  the  sight  of  Bethlehem  is  calculated  to  awaken.  The 
glorious  Redeemer  of  our  lost  world  was  truly  born  there,  according  to  prophecy 
and  promise.  On  the  neighbouring  plain  were  the  "  shepherds  abiding  in  the 
field,  and  keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by  night,  when  lo!  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them; 
Glory  of  and  they  were  sore  afraid.  And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not :  for, 
ilvity.**  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For 
unto  you  is  born  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord.  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host  praising  God,  and  saying,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good-will  toward  men!"1  Thus  was  announced  and  celebrated  the  most 
astonishing  event  that  ever  occurred  in  the  universe — and  it  took  place  at 
Bethlehem. 

History  of  We  need  not  follow  minutely  the  history  of  Bethlehem.  Though  mentioned 
by  Jacob,  it  remained  for  many  ages  small  and  unimportant,  as  I  supi>ose,  for 
the  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  villages  assigned  to  Judah  by  Joshua, 
nor  do  we  meet  with  it  again  until  the  17th  chapter  of  Judges,  where  it  is 
stated  that  the  young  Levite,  who  subsequently  became  the  first  idolatrous 
priest  in  Micah's  house  of  gods,  and  afterward  the  head  of  that  grand  religious 
apostasy  which  had  its  seat  in  Dan,  was  of  Bethlehem-judah.  This  is  not 
much  to  the  honour  of  the  place.  And  the  next  event  in  her  story  is  even  less 
creditable,  for  the  terrible  catastrophe  which  befell  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was 
directly  connected  with  a  woman  of  bad  character  from  Bethlehem,  as  we  read 
in  the  19th  chapter  of  Judges.  In  these  narratives  Judah  is  added  to  the 
name,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Bethlehem  in  Zebulun,  west  of  Nazareth. 
It  is  not  until  the  time  of  Boas  and  Ruth  that  anything  pleasant  occurs  in 
the  history  of  Bethlehem,  but  after  that  it  rose  to  great  celebrity  as  the 

« Luke  u.  8-14. 
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birth-place  of  David ;  and,  finally,  it  was  rendered  for  ever  illustrious  by  the  chapter 
advent  there  of  David's  greater  son  and  Lord.   Still,  it  never  became  large,  XUL 
and  never  will,  for  there  is  a  fatal  lack  of  water,  and  of  certain  other  natural 
advantages,  necessary  to  create  and  sustain  a  great  city.   The  present  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  not  far  from  four  thousand,  and  nearly  all  of  them  belong 
to  the  Greek  Church.  There  was  formerly  a  Moslem  quarter,  which  Ibrahim 
Pasha  destroyed  after  the  great  rebellion  in  1834 ;  but  even  this  terrible  ven- 
geance failed  to  quell  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  people.   They  are  ever  dis-  Chancier 
tinguished  in  the  great  feasts  at  Jerusalem  by  their  fierce  and  lawless  manners, 
and  if  any  row  occurs  they  are  sure  to  have  a  band  in  it.   It  is  asserted  in  this 
country  that  there  is  something  in  the  water  of  certain  places  which  renders 
the  people  sturdy,  hard,  and  fearless ;  and  it  is  curious  enough  that  people  of 
this  character  have  ever  been  connected  with  Bethlehem.  David  and  his  family, 
his  mightiest  captains,  Joab  and  others,  came  from  it,  and  they  were  fierce, 
terrible  men.  Had  the  water  which  David  so  longed  for1  any  influence  in 
compacting  such  bones  and  sinews,  and  hardening  such  spirits  ?  Peihaps  we 
can  find  another  influence.   They  were  noted  shepherds,  even  to  the  time  Shcp- 
when  the  angel  announced  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.   This  occupation,  in  such  herda- 
a  region,  contributes  greatly  to  educate  just  that  sort  of  men.   The  position 
of  Bethlehem  is  admirably  adapted  to  call  out  those  elements  of  character,  and 
train  them  to  the  utmost  perfection.   Seated  on  the  summit-level  of  the  hill- 
country  of  Judah,  with  deep  gorges  descending  east  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  west 
to  the  plains  of  Philistia,  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  had  to  contend  not  only  Their 
with  bears  and  lions,  whose  dens  were  in  those  wild  wadies,  but  also  with  fr"*"*'* 
human  enemies — the  Philistines  on  the  west,  and  Arab  robbers  on  the  east. 
They  would,  therefore,  from  childhood,  be  accustomed  to  bear  fatigue,  hunger, 
heat  and  cold,  both  by  night  and  by  day,  and  also  to  brave  every  kind  of 
danger,  and  fight  with  every  kind  of  antagonist.   Thus  the  youthful  David 
learned  to  sling  stones  when  he  led  his  father's  flocks  over  the  hills,  and  thus 
was  he  prepared  to  conquer  Goliath;2  and  so,  too,  by  defending  his  charge 
against  bears  and  lions,8  he  learned  to  face  lion-like  men  in  war,  and  to  con- 


I  saw  many  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  on  these  same  hills  to-day,  and  was  Flock* 
vividly  reminded  of  those  passages  in  Bible  history  in  which  the  flocks  and  the 
shepherds  of  Bethlehem  figure  with  so  much  interest,  as  in  David's  youth  and 
at  the  birth  of  Jesus.  I  was  struck  by  and  equally  delighted  with  another 
sight  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem.  The  reapers  were  in  the  fields  cutting 
barley,  and  after  every  company  were  women  and  children  gleaning,  just  as 
Ruth  did  when  Boaz  came  to  look  at  his  labourers.4 

Yes ;  and  in  the  evening  you  might  see  some  poor  woman  or  maiden,  that  Reaper* 
had  been  permitted  to  glean  on  her  own  account,  sitting  by  the  road  side,  and 


quer  them. 


»  2  Sam.  xxlll.  16.  16. 
>  1  Sam.  xviL  **, 
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part    beating  out  with  a  stick  or  a  stone  what  she  had  gathered,  as  Ruth  did.1  I 
1V*     have  often  watched  this  process  in  various  parts  of  the  country.   That  entire 
B<^7and  806110  °f  ^oaz  an<*  Ruth  might  be  enacted  at  the  present  day  by  the  dwellers 
Ruth.       in  Bethlehem  with  but  trifling  omissions  and  variations.    The  salutations  that 
passed  between  the  proprietor  and  the  labourers2  are  no  exaggeration  of 
modern  politeness.   "  The  Lord  be  with  you"  is  merely  the  "  Allah  m'akum  " 
of  ordinary  parlance ;  and  so,  too,  the  response,  "  The  Lord  bless  thee.'* 
Again,  it  is  implied  that  there  was  a  considerable  company  of  reapers,  and 
that  the  reaping  season  was  prolonged  for  a  considerable  time ;  for  it  is  added 
that  Ruth  continued  to  glean  until  the  end  of  barley  harvest  and  of  wheat 
harvest,8  which  are  quite  distinct,  occur  in  the  order  here  stated,  and  arc 
RudoneM  protracted  through  several  weeks.   It  is  further  intimated  by  the  tenor  of  the 
of  reapers,  gtory,  that  the  reapers  were  apt  to  be  rude  in  their  deportment  toward  defence- 
less females,  and  hence  Boaz  commanded  them  to  behave  resj>ectfully  to 
Ruth ;  and  he  told  her,  also,  not  to  fear,  for  he  had  taken  care  that  she  should 
not  be  insulted.   Such  precautions  are  not  out  of  place  at  this  day.  The 
reapers  are  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  largely  from  the  ruder 
class,  and,  living  far  from  home,  throw  off  all  restraint,  and  give  free  license 
to  their  tongues,  if  nothing  more.   The  meals,  too,  are  quite  in  keeping— the 
Parched    dipping  her  morsel  in  the  vinegar,  and  the  parched  corn.*  Harvest  is  the 
"•"^       time  for  parched  corn— not  what  we  lads  in  Ohio  meant  by  the  words.   It  is 
made  thus :  a  quantity  of  the  best  ears,  not  too  ripe,  are  plucked  with  the 
stalks  attached.   These  are  tied  into  small  parcels,  a  blazing  fire  is  kindled 
with  dry  grass  and  thorn  bushes,  and  the  corn-heads  are  held  in  it  until  the 
chaff  is  mostly  burned  off.   The  grain  is  thus  sufficiently  roasted  to  be  eaten, 
and  it  is  a  favourite  article  all  over  the  country.  When  travelling  in  harvest 
time,  my  muleteers  have  very  often  thus  prepared  parched  corn  in  the  evenings 
after  the  tent  has  been  pitched.   Nor  is  the  gathering  of  these  green  ears  for 
parching  ever  regarded  as  stealing.   After  it  has  been  roasted,  it  is  rubbed 
out  in  the  hand  and  eaten  as  there  is  occasion.   This  parched  corn  is  often 
referred  to  in  the  Bible.   So,  also,  I  have  often  seen  my  muleteers,  as  we 
passed  along  the  wheat  fields,  pluck  off  ears,  rub  them  in  their  hands,  and  eat 
the  grains,  un roasted,  just  as  the  apostles  are  said  to  have  done.5  This  also 
is  allowable.   The  Pharisees  did  not  object  to  the  thing  itself,  only  to  the 
time  when  it  was  done.   They  said  it  was  not  lawful  to  do  this  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  It  was  work  forbidden  by  those  who,  through  their  traditions,  had  made 
man  for  the  Sabbath,  not  the  Sabbath  for  man. 
Threnh-       We  have  on  various  occasions  seen  the  summer  threshing-floors  in  the  open 
lug-Soon,  country,  and  the  owners  sleeping  at  them  to  prevent  stealing,  just  as  the 
wealthy  Boaz  did  when  Ruth  came  unto  him.0  Though  it  is  not  allowable 
that  women  in  general  should  sleep  at  these  floors,  and  to  do  so  would  produce 


•  Roth  IL  17.  •  Rnth  II.  4.  •  Rnth  IL  23  *  Rath  IL  14. 

*  MetL  xU.  1,  2;  Mark  IL  23;  Lake  rt  1,  2.        «  Roth  UL  2-7. 
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the  same  unfavourable  impression  which  Boaz  apprehended,  yet  it  is  not  un-  chaptkr 
usual  for  husband,  wife,  and  all  the  family  to  encamp  at  the  baidera  (threshing-  >• 
floors),  and  remain  until  the  harvest  is  over.  These  family  groups,  however, 
do  not  render  it  proper  for  single  females  to  be  found  there  at  night,  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  doubtful  characters  do  actually  come  about  them  sufficiently  often 
to  keep  suspicion  alive,  and  there  was  doubtless  the  very  same  occasion  for 
watchfulness  three  thousand  years  ago  here  at  Bethlehem. 

Boaz  measured  six  measures  of  barley  and  put  it  into  Ruth's  veil.1  It  Barley 
would  appear  from  this  that  barley  was  used  for  bread  in  those  days,  and  also  ^ the 
that  the  veil  must  have  been  very  different  from  the  light  article  now  used  by 
the  women. 

Barley  is,  in  fact,  very  often  eaten  by  the  poor  in  Palestine ;  and  as  to  the 
veil,  you  have  only  to  look  at  those  still  worn  by  the  fellahin  to  understand 
what  kind  of  article  is  referred  to  in  this  story.  It  is  merely  a  square  piece  of 
cotton  cloth,  and  I  have  often  seen  it  used  for  just  such  service  as  that  to 
which  Ruth  applied  hers. 

In  view  of  the  impropriety  of  women  resorting  to  the  baiders  at  night,  how  Boat  and 
did  Boaz  reach  the  conclusion  expressed  by  him :  "  All  the  city  of  my  people  nutiL 
doth  know  that  thou  art  a  virtuous  woman  ?" 

Boaz,  no  doubt,  knew  her  general  character,  and  knew  also  that  in  the 
present  instance  she  acted  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  her  mother-in-law, 
who  liad  taught  her  that  she  not  only  had  a  right  to  claim  Boaz  for  her  hus- 
band, but  that  she  was  precluded  by  the  law  of  God  from  forming  any  other 
reputable  connection.  Boaz  also  remembered  that  he  was  old,  and  she  young 
and  attractive,  and,  though  from  the  heathen  Moabites,  yet  she  preferred  to 
walk  in  the  sober  path  of  honest  married  life  rather  than  to  associate  with  the 
young  and  the  gay,  by  whom,  it  is  intimated,  she  had  been  tempted.  He  was 
therefore  fully  justified  in  ascribing  to  this  very  act  an  honourable  and  virtuous 
principle,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  violation  of  modesty  and  propriety. 
And  in  this  he  judged  correctly,  for  such  was  the  fact.  Ruth  manifested  true 
modesty  and  virtue,  therefore,  by  claiming  that  to  which  she  was  entitled, 
and  to  which,  in  truth,  she  was  bound  by  the  law  of  God.  That  she  applied 
to  the  wrong  person  was  through  the  mistake  of  her  mother-in-law. 

Is  there  anything  in  modern  customs  among  the  Arabs  to  illustrate  the  Pniiing  off 
singular  act  of  pulling  off  the  man's  shoe  who  refused  to  marry  his  brother's  u»  "I,oe- 
widow? 

This  matter  is  passed  over  very  mildly  here  in  Ruth,  for  it  appears  now  to 
have  become  common  to  omit  the  harsher  features  of  the  law  as  laid  down  in 
Dent.  xxv.  7-10,  where  the  details  are  rough  enough  certainly.  When  a  man 
publicly  refuses,  "  in  the  gate  of  the  city/'  to  take  his  brother's  wife,  "  then 
she  shall  come  to  him  in  the  presence  of  the  elders,  and  loose  his  shoe  from 
off  his  foot,  and  spit  in  his  face,  and  shall  answer  and  say,  So  shall  it  be  done 


» Kuth  ul  15.  ^ 
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part  onto  that  man  that  will  not  build  up  his  brother's  house.  And  his  name 
IV>  shall  be  called  in  Israel,  The  house  of  him  that  hath  his  shoe  loosed."  Per- 
haps in  the  case  of  Ruth  all  these  offensive  actions  were  omitted,  possibly  in 
consideration  of  the  facts,  that  the  man  in  question  was  not  Ruth's  husband's 
brother ;  that  she  was  an  alien  and  a  foreigner ;  that  he  could  not  fulfil  the 
law  without  injuring  his  own  family  ;  that  there  was  another,  the  next  in  kin, 
who  was  more  than  willing  to  take  his  place ;  and  also  that  Ruth  wished  to 
avoid  any  unnecessary  publicity  in  t|je  transaction.  So  much  of  the  law, 
therefore,  only  was  observed  as  was  necessary  to  confirm  the  transfer  of  the 
rights  to  Boaz. 

Arab  pro-  In  regard  to  modern  customs,  there  is  a  proverb  among  the  Arabs  which 
verb— the  may  possibly  owe  its  origin  to  this  law  of  Moses.  When  an  Arab  divorces  his 
wife,  he  says  of  her,  u  She  was  my  bab&j  (slipper),  and  I  cast  her  off."  In  both 
the  law  and  the  proverb  the  babtij  represents  the  woman  and  her  matrimonial 
rights  and  claims.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  for  a  man  to  kick  off  his  slipper  in 
disgust,  and  quite  another  to  have  it  plucked  off  in  scorn  and  contempt  by  the 
insulted  lady,  especially  if  she  should  spit  in  his  face,  and  fasten  upon  him  in 
Israel  the  nickname,  Beit  Khalmtz  hanaal,  "  the  house  of  him  whose  shoe  is 
loosed."  In  any  event,  the  comparing  of  woman  to  a  slipper  is  not  very  com- 
plimentary to  the  sex,  but  it  is  eminently  Arabic,  and  it  is  a  deplorable  fact 
that  all  her  matrimonial  rights  can  be  kicked  off,  like  a  worn-out  babfy,  at  the 
caprice  of  her  heartless  lord  and  tyrant. 

But  you  must  allow  me  to  complete  my  visit  and  return  home.  I  exa- 
mined with  much  interest  the  great  church,  which  is  certainly  ancient  and 
is  really  worth  seeing ;  and  the  paintings  in  various  parts  of  it,  which  art 
not. 

Tomb  of      But  did  you  not  enter  the  Tomb  of  Jerome,  and  his  study,  where  he  spent  so 

Jerome,    many  years  in  translating  the  Bible  ? 

Most  certainly  I  did,  and  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  visit  I  suppose 
that  these  may  be  genuine,  as  also  the  List  resting-place  of  the  two  ladies,  his 
companions  and  patrons.  These  are  all  beneath  the  premises  which  belong  to 
the  Latin  monks,  and  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  add  that  they  manifested 
more  decorum  and  solemnity  in  their  deportment  than  do  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians.  After  completing  the  circuit  of  Holy  Placet,  and  refreshing 
ourselves  at  the  restaurant,  kept  by  a  talkative  Greek,  we  took  a  long  circuit 
eastward  to  see  the  surrounding  country,  and  then  returned  hither  across  those 
plains  where  the  shepherds  watched  their  Mocks  on  that  night  when  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world  was  burn. 
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JERUSALEM  AND  NEIGHBOURH 


Leper*'  qnarter— Leprosy. 
V»n\n  and  fountains  of  Jerusalem, 
Glhon— Siloaro. 
Cisterns — Fountains. 
En-rogel — Stone  of  Zohelcth. 
Eaeklels  river— Its  conrse, 
Meaning  of  the  allegory. 
Salt  marshes. 
Convent  of  the  Cross. 


Anathoth. 

Sennacherib's  march. 
Domestic  fowls  —  Cock-crowing. 


Ret  her— Mod  In—  Suba. 
Kuriet  el  'Alneb. 
Kirjath-Jcarim. 
Hugged  ncss  of  the  district. 
Neby  SamwU-Gibeon. 
Beth-horon—  Belt  Ur. 
Wady  SQleyman.' 


•Ain  Karlro— Birth-place  of  John? 


May  Wth.  In  my  walk*  about  Zion  to-<lny  I  was  taken  to  see  the  village  or 
quarter  assigned  to  the  lepers,  lying  along  the  wall  directly  east  of  Zion  Gate. 
I  was  unprepared  for  the  visit,  and  was  made  positively  sick  by  the  loathsome 
spectacle. 

You  could  not  be  more  surprised  and  startled  than  I  was  on  my  first  intro-  Lepers1 
duction  to  this  awful  disease.  Sauntering  down  the  Jaffa  road,  on  my  quarter- 
approach  to  the  Holy  City,  in  a  kind  of  dreamy  maze,  with,  as  I  remember, 
scarcely  one  distinct  idea  in  my  head,  I  was  startled  out  of  my  reverie  by  the 
sudden  apparition  of  a  crowd  of  beggars,  "sans  eyes,  sans  nose,  sans  hair,  sans 
everything.1'  They  held  up  toward  me  their  handless  arms,  unearthly  sounds 
gurgled  through  throats  without  palates — in  a  word,  I  was  horrified.  Having 
never  seen  a  leper,  nor  had  my  attention  turned  to  the  subject  (for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  Jerusalem  and  its  marvels  were  not  so  well  understood  as 
they  are  now),  I  at  first  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  I  subsequently  visited 
their  habitations,  as  you  have  done  to-day,  and  have  made  many  inquiries  into 
their  history.  It  appears  that  these  unfortunate  beings  have  been  per- 
petuated about  Jerusalem  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  One  of  my  first 
thoughts  on  visiting  their  dens  of  corruption  and  death  was,  that  the  govern- 
ment should  separate  them,  and  thus,  in  a  few  years,  extinguish  the  race  and 
the  plague  together ;  and  I  still  think  that  a  wise,  steady,  and  vigilant  sani- 
tary system  might  eventually  eradicate  this  fearful  malady.  But  it  will  not 
be  so  easily  or  expeditiously  accomplished  as  I  then  thought.  It  is  not 
confined  to  Jerusalem,  for  I  have  met  with  it  in  different  and  distant  parts  of 
the  country.  And  what  is  particularly  discouraging  is,  that  fresh  cases 
appear  from  time  to  time,  in  which  it  seems  to  arise  spontaneously,  without 
hereditary  or  any  other  possible  connection  with  those  previously  diseased. 
This  fact,  however,  has  not  yet  been  fully  established.  _x-»-##i 
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part    plague  and  its  unhappy  victims,  had  in  view  its  extinction,  or  at  least 
1Y<     restriction  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits.    Those  who  were  merely 
suspected  were  shut  up,  and  if  the  disease  declared  itself  the  individual 
was  immediately  removed  out  of  the  camp,  and  not  only  he,  but  everything 
he  touched,  was  declared  unclean.    For  all  practical  purposes  the  same 
laws  prevail  to  this  day.    The  lepers,  when  not  obliged  to  live  outside  the 
city,  have  got  a  separate  abode  assigned  to  them,  and  they  are  shunned  as 
unclean  and  dangerous.  No  healthy  person  will  touch  them,  eat  with  them, 
or  use  any  of  their  clothes  or  utensils, — and  with  good  reason.   The  leper  was 
required  by  Moses  to  stand  apart,  and  give  warning  by  crying,  "  Unclean ! 
unclean  1 "  Thus  the  ten  men  that  met  our  Saviour  stood  afar  off,  and  lifted 
up  their  voice  of  entreaty.  They  still  do  the  same  substantially,  and,  even  in 
their  begging,  never  attempt  to  touch  you.  Among  tent-dwelling  Arabs  the 
leper  is  literally  put  out  of  the  camp, 
stories  or     Tacitus  has  some  strange  stories  about  the  leprosy  and  the  Jews.  When 
■iiwut?        co,nea  to  8Peak  °f  the  Jewish  war  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  he  takes 
prosy  and  occasion  to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  this  people,  in  which  there  are 
the  Jews,  almost  as  many  fables  as  sentences.   He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  "  one  thing 
is  certain.  The  Jews,  when  in  Egypt,  were  all  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and 
from  them  it  spread  to  the  Egyptians.   When  the  king,  Bochorus,  inquired  of 
Jupiter  Amnion  how  his  kingdom  could  be  freed  from  this  calamity,  be  was 
informed  that  it  could  be  effected  only  by  expelling  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
Jews,  as  they  were  a  race  detested  by  the  gods.   He  accordingly  drove  them 
all  forth  into  the  desert,  where  one  Moses  met  them,  and  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing them  all  into  obedience  to  himself,"  with  a  great  deal  more  of  such 
nonsense.   He  accounts  for  the  rejection  of  swine's  flesh  among  the  Jews  by 
the  fable  that  the  leprosy  was  caught  from  swine.1  This  much,  I  think,  can 
be  safely  inferred  from  a  careful  study  of  the  13th  and  14th  chapters  of 
Leviticus,  that  the  Hebrews  were  actually  afflicted  with  the  awful  curse  of 
leprosy  beyond  all  modern  example— leprosy  of  many  kinds :  in  their  persons ; 
"  leprosy  in  garments"— in  the  warp  and  in  the  woof— leprosy  in  the  skins  of 
animals — leprosy  in  the  mortar,  and  even  in  the  stones  of  their  houses, — 
phenomena  not  only  unknown,  but  utterly  unintelligible  at  this  day.   It  is 
probable  that  some  obscure  traditions  of  these  things,  which  were  afloat  in 
the  world,  furnished  the  materials  out  of  which  the  fancy  of  the  historian 
worked  up  his  malignant  libel  on  the  Hebrew  nation. 

Have  you  any  explanation  of  this  very  obscure  subject,  and  especially  in 
reference  to  leprosy  in  garments  and  walls  of  houses  ?  This  is  one  of  many 
inquiries  I  wished  to  have  answered  during  my  visit  to  this  country. 
i.«prosy  in  [  have  no  light  to  shed  upon  it.  For  many  years  I  have  sought  in  every 
possible  way  to  get  at  the  mystery,  but  neither  learned  critics  or  physicians, 
foreign  or  native,  nor  books,  ancient  or  modern,  have  tlirown  any  light  ui*>n 
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it  I  have  suspected  that  this  disease,  which,  like  the  anthropophagous  chapter 
ghouls  of  the  Arabs,  leisurely  eats  up  its  victims  in  one  long  remorseless  meal,  XUIL 
is,  or  is  caused  by,  living  and  self-propagating  animalcule ;  and  thus  I  can 
conceive  it  possible  that  those  aiumalculae  might  fasten  on  a  wall,  especially  if 
the  cement  were  mixed  with  sizing,  as  is  now  done,  or  other  gelatinous  or 
animal  glues.  Still,  the  most  cursory  reference  to  the  best  of  our  recent 
medical  works  suffices  to  show  how  little  is  known  about  the  whole  subject  of 
contagion,  and  its  propagation  by  foraites.  One  finds  in  them  abundant  and 
incontestable  instances  of  the  propagation  of  more  than  one  terrible  constitutional 
malady,  in  the  most  inexplicable  manner,  by  garments,  leather,  wood,  and 
other  tlungs,  the  materia  morbi  meantime  eluding  the  most  persevering  and 
vigilant  search,  aided  by  every  appliance  of  modern  science,  chemical  or 
optical  This  much,  however,  about  leprosy  is  certain,  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  it,  and  that  fresh  cases  are  constantly  occurring  in  this 
country.  What  originates  it,  and  how  it  is  propagated,  are  points  enveloped 
in  profound  darkness. 

But  though  we  cannot  comprehend  the  leprosy  nor  cleanse  the  leper,  there 
are  many  things  to  be  learned  from  this  mysterious  disease.  It  has  ever  been  Leprosy  a 
regarded  as  a  direct  punishment  from  God,  and  absolutely  incurable,  except  ^lv>IIC 
by  the  same  divine  power  that  sent  it  God  alone  could  cure  the  leprosy.  It 
was  so  understood  by  Naaman  the  Syrian,  who  came  from  Damascus  to  Sa- 
maria to  be  cured  by  Elisha ;  and  when  "  his  flesh  came  again  as  the  flesh  of  a 
little  child,"  he  said,  "  Behold,  now  I  know  that  there  is  no  God  in  all  the  earth 
but  in  Israel." ]  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  hideous  disease  still  cleaves  to 
Damascus,  the  city  of  Naaman,  for  there  is  a  mild  kind  there  which  is 
sometimes  cured,  or  apparently  cured,  even  at  this  day.  I  have  met  with 
cases,  however,  where  the  cure  is  only  temporary,  and  perhaps  it  is  so  in  every 
instance. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  entire  range  of  human  phenomena  which  illus- 
trates so  impressively  the  divine  power  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  work  of  mercy  on  man's  behalf,  as  this  leprosy.  There  The  di»- 
are  many  most  striking  analogies  between  it  and  that  more  deadly  leprosy  0M* 
of  sin  which  has  involved  our  whole  race  in  one  common  ruin.  It  is  feared 
as  contagious ;  it  is  certainly  and  inevitably  hereditary ;  it  is  loathsome  and 
polluting ;  its  victim  is  shunned  by  all  as  unclean ;  it  is  most  deceitful  in  its 
action.  New-born  children  of  leprous  parents  are  often  as  pretty  and  as 
healthy  in  appearance  as  any,  but  by-and-by  its  presence  and  working  become 
visible  in  some  of  the  signs  described  in  the  13th  chapter  of  Leviticus.  The 
"scab"  comes  on  by  degrees  in  different  parts  of  the  body;  the  hair  falls 
from  the  head  and  eyebrows ;  the  nails  loosen, decay,  and  drop  off;  joint  after 
joint  of  the  fingers  and  toes  shrink  up,  and  slowly  fall  away.  The  gums 
are  altsorbed,  and  the  teeth  disappear.   The  nose,  the  eyes,  the  tongue,  and 
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pakt    the  palate  are  slowly  consumed,  and,  finally,  the  wretched  victim  sinks  into  the 
IV*     earth  and  disappears,  while  medicine  has  no  power  to  stay  the  ravages  of  this 
fell  disease,  or  even  to  mitigate  sensibly  its  tortures. 
Tbutype.     Who  can  fail  to  find  in  all  this  a  most  affecting  type  of  man's  moral 
leprosy  ?   Like  it,  this  too  is  hereditary,  with  an  awfully  infallible  certainty. 
As  surely  as  we  have  inherited  it  from  our  fathers  do  we  transmit  it  to  our 
children.    None  escape.   The  infant  so  lively,  with  its  cherub  smile  and 
innocent  prattle,  has  imbibed  the  fatal  poison.  There  are  those,  I  know,  who, 
as  they  gaze  on  the  soft,  clear  heaven  of  infancy's  laughing  eye,  reject  with 
horror  the  thought  that  even  here  "the  leprosy  lies  deep  within."  So  any 
one  might  think  and  say  who  looked  upon  a  beautiful  babe  in  the  arms  of  its 
leprous  mother,  in  that  little  community  near  Z ion's  Gate.   But,  alas !  give 
but  time  enough,  and  the  physical  malady  manifests  its  presence,  and  does  its 
work  of  death.   And  so  in  the  antitype.   If  left  unchecked  by  power  divine, 
the  leprosy  of  sin  will  eat  into  the  very  texture  of  the  soul,  and  consume 
everything  lovely  and  pure  in  human  character,  until  the  smiling  babe  become 
a  Nero,  a  Caesar  Borgia,  a  bloody  Robespierre,  or  the  traitor  Iscariot  These 
were  all  once  smiling  babes. 
The  cure,     Again :  leprosy  of  the  body  none  but  God  can  cure,  as  is  implied  in  the 
strong  protestation  of  the  king  of  Israel  when  Naaman  came  to  him  :  "Am  J 
God,  to  kUl  and  maJke  alive,  that  this  man  doth  send  unto  me  to  recover  a 
man  of  his  leprosy  ?*   So,  also,  there  is  only  one  Physician  in  the  universe 
who  can  cleanse  the  soul  from  the  leprosy  of  sin.  Again :  medicines  of  man's 
device  are  of  no  avail,  but  with  Him  none  are  needed.  He  said  to  the  ten  who 
stood  afar  off,  and  lifted  up  their  voices  and  cried,  "Jesus,  master,  have 
mercy  on  us !"  "  Go  show  yourselves  to  the  priests     and  as  they  went  they 
were  cleansed.  And  with  the  same  divine  power  he  says  to  many  a  moral 
leper,  "Go  in  peace,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee     and  it  happens  unto  them 
according  to  their  faith.   To  my  mind  there  is  no  conceivable  manifestation  of 
divine  power  more  triumphantly  confirmatory  of  Christ's  divinity  than  the 
cleansing  of  a  leper  with  a  word.  When  looking  at  these  handless,  eyeless, 
tongueless  wrecks  of  humanity,  the  unbelieving  question  starts  unbidden,  Is 
it  possible  that  they  can  be  restored  ?   Yes,  it  is  more  than  possible.   It  has 
been  accomplished  again  and  again  by  the  mere  volition  of  Him  who  spake 
and  it  was  done.   And  He  who  can  cleanse  the  leper  can  raise  the  dead,  and 
can  also  forgive  sins  and  save  the  soul.   I  ask  no  other  evidence  of  the  fact, 
roots  ana     I  devoted  this  day  to  the  pools  and  fountains  of  Jerusalem.   The  first  one 
fountain*,  examined  was  that  of  Hezekiah,  within  the  city,  and  just  south  of  the  great 
Greek  convent   It  is  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  wide,— an  immense  reservoir,  capable  of  holding  water  sufficient 
iw  of     for  half  the  city.   My  guide  called  it  Birket  Hammam,  and  said  that  the 
UesekUu  water  was  used  chiefly  for  baths.   From  a  terrace  near  the  north-west  comer 
there  U  a  beautiful  view  of  the  city,  the  domes  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the 
Mi*que  of  Omar,  and  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  on  the  top  of  Olivet 
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After  looking  at  this  as  much  as  its  importance  merits,  I  went  out  at  the  chapter 
Jaffa  Gate,  and  to  the  Upper  Gihon,  as  I  choose  to  call  it,  though  its  name  is  XLIM- 
Birket  Mammilla  among  the  Arabs.   The  water  is  brought  from  it  by  a  small 
aqueduct  into  the  city,  and  supplies  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah. 

This  Upper  Gihon  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  rods  west  of  the  city,  near  Upper 
the  head  of  the  shallow  valley,  and  is  about  three  hundred  feet  long,  two  GU,on- 
hundred  wide,  and  twenty  deep.   From  its  situation  and  appearance,  it  may 
be  of  any  age  which  our  peculiar  theories  of  the  topography  of  the  city  demand. 
There  is  now  no  water  in  it 

The  Lower  Pool— Birket  es  Sultan— is  in  the  same  valley,  south  of  the  Jaffa  Lower 
Gate.  It  is  about  six  hundred  feet  long,  two  hundred  and  fifty  broad,  and 
forty  deep,— a  cistern  of  prodigious  capacity.  The  aqueduct  from  the  Pools  of 
Solomon  passed  along  west  of  it,  round  the  north  end,  then  down  the  east 
side,  and  so  round  Zion  to  the  Temple.  At  some  former  time  a  pipe  led  the 
water  from  the  aqueduct  to  an  artificial  fountain  on  the  top  of  the  south 
wall  of  the  pool,  where  it  emptied  into  troughs  made  of  old  sarcophagi. 
From  this  pool  the  valley  of  Hinnom  descends  rapidly  eastward  to  Beer 
'Ayub— Well  of  Job,  (or  of  Nehemiah)— below  the  junction  of  Ilinnoni  and 
Jehoshaphat 

I  also  examined  with  much  interest  the  Pool  of  Siloam  and  the  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin,  and  looked  into  the  tunnel  which  connects  them  ;  but  my  anti- 
quarian zeal  would  require  to  be  largely  stimulated  before  I  could  repeat  the 
exploit  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  Dr.  Smith. 


POOL  OF  SILOAM. 


There  are  several  other  pools  which  I  merely  looked  at  in  passing  round 
the  city;  but  as  the  identity  of  all  of  them  with  pools  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  is  controverted,  I  could  not  manage  to  get  up  any  very  great  amount 
of  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  them.   That  of  Siloam  seems  to  be  about  fifty  Pool  of 
feet  long,  twenty  deep,  and  as  many  in  width,  though  the  sides  arc  so  SUoaiU- 
broken  down  that  it  is  uot  easy  to  take  correct  measurements.     It  lies 
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paw    in  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropean,  and  the  water  runs  from  it,  under  a  rock 
IV-     precipice,  across  the  road  to  some  gardens  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  It 
is  a  small  rill  which  is  soon  exhausted  among  heds  of  radishes  and  cucumbers. 
Fountain     The  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  is  about  four  hundred  paces  up  the  valley  from 
°^h°vir-  Siloam,  and  I  descended  to  it  by  twenty-seven  steps.    I  made  no  new  dis- 
coveries, however,  and  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  elaborate  discussions  in 
regard  to  it  and  to  all  the  other  pools  and  fountains  of  the  city  which  I  ba?e 
been  reading  in  Robinson  and  Williams.   I  looked  in  upon  the  vast  chasm  or 
fosse  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple  area,  which  I  hear  called  Birket 
Israil,  and  see  on  the  maps  written  Bethesda.    There  is  a  considerable  pool 
also  outside  St  Stephen's  Gate,  which  my  guide  called  Birket  sitti  Myriam. 
By  this  time  I  was  thoroughly  tired,  and  returned  home  to  rest,  and  to  enjoy 
this  delightful  view  of  the  Holy  City, 
water        I  fully  sympathize  with  your  lack  of  interest,  but  still  the 
•uppiy  of  the  waters  of  Jerusalem  are  of  considerable  importance.  The  main 
ieni"*"    for  ft  constant  m&  convenient  supply  is,  and  always  has  been,  I  suppose,  the 
domestic  cisterns.    Every  house  has  one  or  more  ;  so  has  every  church, 
mosque,  convent,  castle,  and  bath.    Many  of  these  are  well  kept,  and  the 
water  is  cool,  sweet,  and  free  from  worms.    The  house  I  first 
Jerusalem  had  three  cisterns ;  that  of  Mr.  Lanneau,  my  missionary 
had  four,  and  two  of  his  were  very  large. 
Antiquity     No  fact  in  relation  to  this  country  is  better  attested  than  the  extreme 
of  cisterns,  antiquity  of  cisterns,  and  nothing  alx>ut  old  sites  has  so  much  surprised  me  as 
the  immense  number  of  them.    Often,  where  every  trace  of  buildings  has 
disappeared,  the  whole  site  is  perforated  with  these  under-ground  reservoirs. 
Neither  Beer  'Ayub,  nor  the  Fountain  of  Mary,  nor  any  of  these  vast  pools, 
nor  the  aqueduct  from  beyond  Bethlehem,  would  be  much  needed  except  for 
the  Temple  service,  and  during  the  grand  convocation  of  the  tribes  in  their 
annual  festivals.   Jerusalem  was  so  abundantly  supplied  with  water  that  no 
inconvenience  from  this  source  was  experienced  even  during  the  many  ami 
long  sieges  which  the  city  sustained.   The  people  perished  from  famine,  not 
from  thirst   It  is  surprising,  and  not  a  little  perplexing  to  a  visitor  who  is 
obliged  to  carry  a  "  bottle  "  of  water  with  him  in  his  excursions  round  the 
environs,  to  learn  that  there  was  once  such  an  abundance  of  water  ouisult,  that 
Fountain*,  king  Hezekiah  had  to  summon  all  the  strength  of  Israel  to  aid  in  stopping  the 
fountains :  "  So  there  was  gathered  much  people  together,  who  stopped  all 
the  fountains,  and  the  brook  that  ran  [or  overflowed]  through  the  midst  of  the 
land,  saying,  Why  should  the  kings  of  Assyria  come,  and  find  much  water  r  1 
After  suffering  from  intolerable  thirst  in  many  rambles  around  the  Holy  City, 
I  read  with  wonder  of  "much  water!"  "  many  fountains ! "  "a  brook  over- 
flowing through  the  midst ! "   Strange  expressions  these  when  applied  to  this 
topography.  Ilezekiah  and  his  "  much  people "  stopped  them  up  so  effectu- 
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ally  that  they  could  never  be  found  Again,  even  by  the  Jews  themselves,  craptkr 
This  will  not  appear  extravagant  if  we  take  into  account  the  calamities  by  >LJ,K 
which  Jerusalem  was  utterly  overthrown,  and  lay  in  ruins  for  seventy  years  ; 
and  also  that,  when  the  remnant  returned  from  distant  Babylon  few  and 
feeble,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  search  for  these  fountains,  and,  in  fact, 
had  no  particular  need  of  them. 

In  regard  to  these  pools,  whether  immediately  around  the  city  or  those 
beyond  Bethlehem,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  assigning  to  them  any  age  which 
history  requires.  Cisterns  that  can  sustain  a  thousand  years  of  comparative  Soioracn> 
neglect  would  last  many  thousand  when  in  use  and  properly  repaired.  So  vool!L 
far,  therefore,  as  the  works  themselves  are  concerned,  they  may  date  back  to 
the  age  of  Solomon ;  and,  if  speculation  and  inference  were  of  avail  in  such 
questions,  we  might  suppose  that,  when  Solomon  was  building  his  magnificent 
Temple,  and  adapting  his  capital  to  be  the  centre  of  the  whole  Hebrew  race, 
he  would  not  fail  to  make  ample  provision  for  the  indispensable  article  of 
water.  He  therefore  may  have  constructed  the  pools  beyond  Bethlehem,  and 
built  the  aqueduct  which  brought  a  supply  to  the  Temple  sufficient  for  the 
Ablutions  and  other  services  of  that  great  sanctuary.  And  as  the  prodigious 
assemblies  at  the  national  feasts  would  require  a  large  quantity  of  water  in 
different  quarters,  and  of  easy  access,  he  made  those  pools  on  the  west,  and 
others  of  smaller  size  distributed  in  and  about  the  city,  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  the  pilgrims.  We  find  in  these  conditions  an  adequate  emergency 
and  a  suitable  occasion  for  the  construction  of  these  reservoirs,— a  great  want, 
a  king  wealthy,  and  wise, 

must  be  remembered  that  we  are  speaking  of  works  quite  unique  and  extra- 
ordinary. No  other  city  in  this  part  of  the  world  had  anything  like  these 
cisterns,  and  the  supposition  that  most  of  them  were  made  by  Solomon  and  his 
immediate  successors  is  not  extravagant.  The  only  serious  objection  that  occurs 
to  me  is  found  in  the  passage  already  quoted.  If  there  were  "  many  foun- 
tains, a  brook  running  through  the  midst  of  the  land,  and  much  water,"  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion,  up  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  to  resort  to  such 
expensive  contrivances  as  these  pools.  After  these  fountains  had  been 
stopped  up,  however,  and  the  supply  outside  the  city  thus  cut  off,  artificial 
means  would  become  indispensable.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  most 
of  these  "  pools"  have  been  constructed  since  the  return  from  Babylon.  And 
if  those  beyond  Bethlehem  were  made  by  Solomon,  and  are  referred  to  in 
Ecdesiastes,1  yet  the  a<pieduct  connecting  them  with  the  Temple  may  have 
been  built  after  the  "  captivity."  Solomon  himself  intimates  that  his  pools 
were  not  designed  to  supply  Jerusalem,  but  to  irrigate  his  gardens  and 
forests. 

These  pools  about  Jerusalem  are  now  empty,  and  as  thirsty  as  the  disap- 
pointed pilgrim  who  resorts  to  them.  How  do  you  account  for  this  ? 
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pa*t  Certainly  not  by  the  assumption  that  less  water  falls  now  than  formerly. 
n*  These  mountains  are  deluged  with  rains  in  winter  such  as  we  rarely  expert- 
Pools  now  enoe  in  America,  and  yet  I  never  saw  water  running  into  any  of  the  pools,  or 
«ni>ty  down  any  of  those  valleys,  except  just  while  it  was  literally  pouring  from  the 
clouds.  On  occasions  of  this  kind  muddy  streams  rush  down  Jehoshaphat  and 
Ilinnom  with  great  violence.  The  water,  however,  quickly  sinks  beneath  the 
accumulated  rubbish,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  Dead  Sea  without  re-appearing 
on  the  surface.  No  doubt  a  far  greater  quantity  of  winter  rains  was  made 
to  flow  into  the  cisterns  anciently  than  now,  and  they  may  have  been  filled 
in  part  by  streams  from  living  fountains  which  are  now  lost.  Traditions  of 
such  streams  are  still  kept  alive  among  the  inhabitants,  and  they  seem  to  be 
countenanced  by  the  passage  from  Second  Chronicles.  The  main  cause  of  the 
present  deficiency  is,  that  the  cisterns  are  not  now  kept  in  good  condition. 
It  would  be  quite  possible  to  nil  them  all  during  winter  if  they  were  made 
water-tight,  and  suitable  care  were  taken  to  conduct  into  them  the  rain-water 
from  the  rocks  and  fields  above.  This  whole  subject  is  one  of  much  interest, 
but  there  must  be  more  exploration  and  excavation  than  has  hitherto  been 
possible  before  all  the  problems  connected  with  it  can  be  solved.  What  did 
you  make  out  of  Beer  'Ayub  f 

I  found  it  in  the  bed  of  the  Kidron,  just  below  the  junction  of  Hinnoin 
and  Jehoshaphat,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  top  of  Zion  by 
the  aneroid.  Do  you  suppose  that  this  is  the  En-rogel  of  Joshua  ? 1 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it   In  the  18th  chapter  and  16th  verse,  where 
Beer       the  south  line  of  Benjamin's  lot  is  drawn,  the  situation  of  En-roge!  at  the 
^rogd  ?  b°ttom  of  Hinnom,  south  of  Jebusi,  or  Jerusalem,  is  clearly  indicated.  It  was 
near  this  well  that  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  lay  hid  during  the  rebellion  of 
Absalom,  in  order  to  collect  and  send  news  to  David ;  and  afterward  Adonijah 
slew  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  fat  cattle  by  En-rogel,  when  he  conspired  to  seize 
the  kingdom.   The  celebrated  Joab  was  with  him,  and  by  this  act  forfeited 
his  life ;  and  if  the  well  was  called  Beer  Yoab  instead  of  'Ayub,  as  some  have 
maintained,  we  might  find  the  origin  of  the  name  possibly  in  this  last  act  of 
ft*  hi*-     Joab's  political  career.    As  matters  stand,  we  cannot  discover  why,  or  on  what 
u,ry*       occasion,  the  name  En-rogel  was  changed  into  'Ayub,  or  into  Kehemiah,  or 
into  that  of  the  Well  of  Fire— by  all  which  titles  it  has  been  distinguished. 
The  patriarch  Job  could  have  no  connection  with  it,  and  that  Nehemiah  re- 
covered the  sacred  fire  from  this  well,  after  his  return  from  Babylon,  is  a  mere 
fable.    In  itself  it  is  a  singular  work  of  ancient  enterprise.   The  shaft,  sunk, 
through  the  solid  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  Kidron,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  deep.   The  idea  of  digging  such  a  well  at  that  precise  8j»ot  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  fact,  that,  after  very  great  rains,  water  sometimes  rises 
nearly  to  the  top,  and  then  flows  out  into  the  valley  below,  a  strong  brook 
<9 l»ahlc  of  driving  a  mill.  This,  however,  soon  ceases,  and  the  water  in  the 
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well  subsides  to  less  than  half  its  depth.  From  that  point  a  stream  seems  to  ciuro* 
run  constantly  across  it,  and  pass  down  the  valley  under  the  rock.  Thia  *LII!- 
appearance  of  the  water  below  may  have  first  suggested  the  plan  of  sinking  a' 
shaft  higher  up  and  near  the  city  wall,  that  there  might  be  access  to  it  in  times 
of  invasion.  The  water  is  pure  and  entirely  sweet, — quite  different  from  that 
of  Siloam,  which  proves  that  there  is  no  connection  between  them.  I  have 
seen  the  water  gushing  out  like  a  mill-stream,  some  fifteen  rods  south  of  the 
well ;  and  then  the  whole  valley  was  alive  with  people  bathing  in  it,  and  in- 
dulging in  every  species  of  hilarity.  Thus  it  was  in  the  time  of  David,  and 
most  likely  the  quantity  and  duration  of  the  flow  were  much  greater  then 
than  now.  "  The  stone  of  Zoheleth,  which  is  by  En-rogel,"  was  therefore  a  stone  of 
most  suitable  spot  for  Adonijah  at  which  to  slay  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  fat  Zohc,ettL 
cattle,  make  a  great  feast,  and  complete  his  conspiracy  ;  for  the  people  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  there  on  festive  occasions,  and  multitudes  might  find 
themselves  entrapped  into  the  rebellion  ere  they  were  aware  of  it.  In  this 
connection,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Gihon,  dmm  to  which  Solomon  was 
immediately  conducted,  by  order  of  David,  to  be  anointed  king,  was  probably 
on  the  other  side  of  the  city.  David  would  certainly  not  send  him  into  the 
midst  of  the  conspiracy.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  1  Kings  L  40—42,  that 
Gihon  was  so  near  En-rogel  that  Adonijah  and  his  company  could  hear  the 
rejoicing  of  the  people  that  were  with  Solomon;  and  this  incidentally  confirms 
the  correctness  of  the  sites  of  Gihon  as  now  received,  on  the  west  and  north- 
west of  the  city. 

The  whole  vicinity  of  En-rogel,  and  of  Siloam  too,  including  the  slopes  of  poetry - 
Zion  and  Ophel,  are  now  the  very  last  resort  for  any  muse,  either  heavenly  or 
earthly.  Milton's  famous  invocation,— 

"IfSlon's  Mil 
Delight  thee  more,  and  Slloa*B  brook,  that  flowed 
Fait  by  the  oracle  of  God,  I  thence 
Invoke  thine  aid  to  my  adventuroui  aon*,"— 


would  never  have  been  written  if  the  poet  had  encountered  there  the  sights 
and  scents  which  disgusted  me  this  morning. 

It  will  do  very  well  for  a  poet "  smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song"  to  accom- 
modate Zion  with — 

*•  Flowery  brooks  beneath, 


Milton,  however,  never  visited  this  country,  and  withal  was  blind ;  but  I  have  Dten- 
seen  the  Kidron  in  ancient  maps  expanded  into  a  broad  river,  and  enlivened  J^J" 
with  boats  and  lateen  sails !  Where  the  geographer  fables,  the  poet  surely  may 
dream. 

Mr.  Williams  amuses  himself  with  the  contradictory  accounts  of  historians 
and  travellers  in  regard  to  the  taste  of  this  water.   Joseph  us  says  it  is  sweet,  Taite  of 
one  calls  it  bitter,  another  tasteless.  Dr.  Robinson  makes  it  sweetish  and  w*,tr- 
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n*T   slightly  brackish ;  and  ho  is  right,  according  to  my  experience.   I  never  could 
^    endure  ifc-alwavs  thinking  that  it  snielled  and  tasted  of  the  bath.   I  have 
little  donbt  but  that  His  mingled,  to  say  the  least,  with  water  used  for  Mew- 
tern  ablutions  and  bathings  in  the  great  mosques  of  Omar  and  £1  Aksa. 

You  think,  then,  that  there  is  a  connection  between  this  fountain  and  the 
wells,  subterranean  cisterns,  etc,  beneath  the  southern  part  of  the  Temple 
area? 

I  do  not  doubt  it,  and  have  always  suspected  that  the  irregular  fluctuations 
in  the  quantity  of  water  are  occasioned,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  draining  into 
EtekWs  the  channel  at  different  times  the  water  from  these  hidden  reservoirs,  I  sup- 
rjTer>  pose  it  was  so  in  ancient  days,  and  this  well-known  phenomenon  may  have 
suggested  to  Ezekiel  that  striking  allegory  of  the  mystic  river  whose  small 
beginnings  he  saw  flowing  down  from  under  the  altar  of  God.1  The  machinery 
of  some  of  Ezekiol's  visions  was  strange  and  complex— 

"  Wheels  within  wboela,  with  liring  creature,  wedded.* 

Others,  again,  were  remarkably  simple,  and,  withal,  rich  in  beautiful  imagery 
and  suggestive  drapery.  Of  this  kind  is  this  river,  which  the  man  with  the 
line  in  his  hand  showed  to  the  prophet  There  were  things  very  peculiar  and 
significant  in  its  origin,  accidents,  and  attributes. 

Its  source.—"  Behold,  waters  issued  out  from  under  the  threshold  of  the  house, 
came  down  from  under,  at  the  south  side  of  the  altar" 

Its  course.— It  flowed  toward  the  east  country,  into  the  desert,  and  entered 
the  east,  that  is,  the  Dead  Sea.  There  is  no  other  in  that  direction ;  and 
water  issuing  from  the  "  south  side  of  the  altar"  must,  by  a  topographical 
necessity,  flow  down  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  along  the  bed  of  the  Kidroo 
eastward  into  the  desert,  and  thus  into  the  l>ead  Sea  by  Wady  en  Nar. 

Its  rapid  increase.— A  mere  rill  at  the  beginning,  it  was  to  the  ankles  at 
the  end  of  the  first  thousand  cubits,  to  the  knees  at  the  second,  the  loins  at  tlie 
third,  and  at  the  fourth  thousand  "  it  was  a  river  to  swim  in,  that  could  not 
be  passed  over." 

imager? of  Its  effects. — "  Everything  shall  live  whither  the  river  coincth."  On  either 
ruioiL l  '  DaI^c  grow  "  all  manner  of  trees  for  meat,  whose  leaf  shall  not  fade,  neither  shall 
the  fruit  thereof  be  consumed."  What  a  contrast  to  the  present  banks  of  the 
Kidron — a  horrid  wilderness,  blasted  by  the  curse  of  God,  with  nothing  to 
relieve  its  frightful  desolation !  But  where  this  river  from  under  the  sanc- 
tuary comes,  the  desert  blossoms,  the  banks  are  shaded  with  trees,  and  vocal 
with  music  of  birds.  And  more  wonderful  still,  —the  river  "  being  brought 
forth  into  the  sea,  the  waters  thereof  shall  be  healed."  Now,  this  Sea  of 
Sodom  is  so  intolerably  bitter,  that  although  the  Jordan,  the  Amon,  and  many 
other  streams  have  been  pouring  into  it  their  vast  contributions  of  sweet  water 
for  thousands  of  years,  it  continues  as  nauseous  and  deadly  as  ever.  Nothing 
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lives  in  it ;  neither  fish,  nor  reptiles,  nor  even  animalculae  can  abide  its  dee-  chaptie 
I>erate  malignity.   But  these  waters  from  the  sanctuary  heal  it   When  they  XLiI1, 
come  thither  the  shores  are  robed  in  green,  its  bosom  teems  with  all  manner 
of  fish,  and  fishermen  stand  thick  on  every  rock  "  from  En-gedi  even  unto  En- 
egiaim.  They  shall  be  to  spread  forth  nets,  for  the  fish  shall  be  as  those  of  the 
great  sea,  exceeding  many." 

This  beautiful-  allegory  was  doubtless  not  thrown  into  the  Bible  merely  to 
amuse  us.   What  is  your  explanation  ? 

There  are  good  men,  and  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  who  interpret  it  literally,  ExpUn*- 
and  maintain  that  a  mighty  physical  miracle  is  here  predicted.  But  we  find  in 
it  only  a  spiritual  allegory,  which  foreshadows  miracles  of  mercy  in  store  for  gory, 
the  whole  world  far  more  stupendous.  That  God  will  cause  such  a  river  of 
actual  water  to  flow  down  from  Mount  Moriah,  to  gladden  the  Desert  of  Judea 
and  heal  the  Sea  of  Sodom,  I  do  not  believe.  There  is  another  desert,  however, 
which  he  will  surely  heal—the  desert  of  sin,  the  sea  of  spiritual  death. 

I  discover  in  this  richest  of  allegories  a  most  comprehensive  and  delightful  iiur. 
exhibition  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  from  its  beginning  to  its  final  and 
glorious  consummation.  There  is  good  gospel,  and  much  sound  and  even  pro- 
found theology  in  it  Every  incident  is  suggestive,  every  allusion  instructs. 
The  waters  flowed  out  from  under  the  a^ar— intimating,  not  darkly,  that 
the  stream  of  divine  mercy,  the  river  of  life,  has  its  source  in  sacrifice  and 
death.  Until  justice  is  satisfied  by  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  Qod 
upon  the  altar,  the  waters  of  life  cannot  flow  forth  from  beneath  it 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  prophet  borrowed  the  drapery  of  his 
allegory  from  the  physical  features  of  the  Temple  area,  and  that  of  the  country 
east  and  south-east  of  it  Though  the  waters  first  appeared  issuing  from 
under  the  altar t  yet  we  need  not  suppose  that  the  fountain-head  was  there,  but 
further  back,  under  the  Holy  of  Holies,  beneath  the  ark  and  mercy-seat,  where 
abode  the  Shekinah  of  God's  presence,  intimating  that  the  true  fountain-head 
of  the  river  of  life  is  in  the  heart  of  infinite  love,  but,  on  its  way  out  and  down 
to  ruined  man,  it  must  pass  wider  the  altar  of  divine  justice.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  other  place  in  the  universe  whence  these  emblematic  waters  could  flow 
forth  so  appropriately  as  under  the  altar. 

Again,  this  river  was  small  at  first,  but  increased  rapidly  as  it  flowed  onward  ;  The  riTe.-. 
and  thus  it  has  been  with  the  river  of  life.  It  was  a  mere  rill  from  Adam  to 
Noah — the  waters  were  to  the  ankles.  From  the  Deluge  to  Moses  it  grew 
broader  and  deeper— the  waters  were  unto  the  knees,  and  patriarchs  with  their 
flocks  reposed  in  green  pastures  along  the  verdant  banks.  From  Moses  the 
lawgiver  to  David  the  sweet  singer,  it  rolled  onward,  ever  gathering  breadth 
and  power,  and  its  shady  groves  became  vocal  with  psalms  and  hymns  to  the 
God  of  salvation.  And  thus  it  continued  to  swell,  and  expand,  and  deepen,  by 
the  addition  of  many  a  rill  of  prophecy  and  promise,  until  He  who  is  the  true 
Fountain  came,  sending  forth  a  mighty  river  of  unfathomable  depth,  which 
cannot  be  passed  over— a  river  to  swim  in ;  all  the  world  may  bathe  in  it  and 
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pakt  be  cleansed— may  drink  of  it  and  thirst  no  more  ;  and  ever  since  the  Ail  vent 
IYy  it  has  rolled  onward  further  and  farther  into  the  desert ;  and  thus  it  will  con- 
tinue until  its  most  distant  borders  shall  blossom,  and  the  great  dead  sea  of 
sin  shall  be  swallowed  up  of  life.  The  divine  allegory  foreshadows  the  millen- 
nium in  its  amplest  acceptation. 
The  Iran*.  From  the  physical  topography  of  the  allegory,  the  waters  could  only  descend 
formation,  into  the  vale  of  the  Kidron,  and  run  eastward  toward  the  Bead  Sea,  a  region 
of*hopeless  desolation.  What  it  was  twenty-five  centuries  ago  to  the  eye  of 
the  prophet,  it  is  now  to  the  weary  traveller.  But  when  Exekiel's  river  came 
thither,  there  was  life — luxurious,  joyous  life.  Delightful  transformation ! 
Now  there  is  another  desert  whose  sterility  is  more  stern  and  stubborn  than 
this  of  Judea,  and  nothing  lives  in  all  that  dreary  land  until  it  is  healed  and 
vivified  by  the  waters  which  issue  out  of  the  sanctuary  of  God.  But  wherever 
these  salutary  streams  come,  there  spring  up  the  plants  of  righteousness  bloom- 
ing like  Eden,  and  loaded  with  the  fruits  of  Paradise.  A  thousand  such 
deserts  have  already  blossomed,  and  other  thousands  are  beginning  to  bloom; 
and,  though  these  deserts  are  wide  as  the  world,  this  river,  by  its  very  consti- 
tution, is  adapted  to  reach  and  heal  them  all.  The  natural  streams  from  the 
mountains  of  Arabia  and  Africa  dwindle  and  fade  away  in  her  thirsty  Sahara*, 
but  this  grows  broader  and  deeper  the  further  it  penetrates  the  desert  Thank 
God,  it  will  reach  earth's  remotest  wilderness,  and  enter  at  length  and  vivify 
the  great  sea  of  death  itself. 
The  Dead  This  sea  figures  largely  in  the  allegory,  and  well  it  may.  The  whole  world 
affords  no  other  type  of  human  apostasy  so  appropriate,  so  significant.  Think 
of  it  There  it  lies  in  its  sulphureous  sepulchre,  thirteen  hundred  feet  below 
the  ocean,  steaming  up  like  a  huge  caldron  of  smouldering  bitumen  and  brim- 
stone. Neither  rain  from  heaven,  nor  mountain  torrents,  nor  Jordan's  flood, 
nor  all  combined,  can  change  its  character  of  utter  death.  Fit  symbol  of  that 
great  dead  sea  of  depravity  and  corruption  which  nothing  human  can  heal ! 
Science  and  art,  education  and  philosophy,  legislation  and  superstition,  may 
pour  their  combined  contributions  into  it  for  ever,  but  they  cannot  heal— 
cannot  even  dilute  its  malignity ;  but  the  svpeitiatural  streams  of  divine  mercy 
from  the  sanctuary  can  and  will  Let  the  world-wide  desert  rejoice.  These 
waters  are  rolling  onward,  will  surely  reach  its  utmost  borders,  and  clothe  its 
sterile  wastes  with  beauty  and  life. 

Where  are  those  miry  and  marshy  places,  mentioned  in  the  11th  verse,  which 
could  not  be  healed,  and  what  may  they  signify  ? 
g^n  They  are  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  at  the  base  of  Usdum  and  the 

tuaretoet  thick  strata  of  rock  salt  which  there  bound  the  plain.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  how  accurate  the  prophet  is  in  all  his  topographical  allusions.  The 
existence  of  these  salt  marshes  has  but  recently  been  revealed  to  the  world  by 
modem  exploration,  but  Ezekiel  was  acquainted  with  them  twenty-three  cen- 
turies ago.  If  you  wish  to  attach  significance  to  every  item  in  the  dra|>cry  of 
the  allegory,  these  strata  of  rock  salt,  with  their  incurable  marshes,  may  repre- 
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Bent  that  fundamental  corruption  of  man's  nature  which  will  remain  even  in  otiaptrh 
millennial  peace  and  purity.  The  waters  from  the  sanctuary  do  not  heal  these  XUII> 
marshes,  because  they  do  not  come  to  them.  Wherever  the  waters  come  there 
is  life,  but  tbey  were  never  intended  to  reach  up  to  these  rock-salt  sources  of 
bitterness  and  death.  And  so  in  the  spiritual  antitype ;  the  river  of  divine 
mercy  is  not  designed  to  reach  to  and  remove  the  corrupt  nature  of  man.  In 
the  full  splendour  of  millennial  glory  the  fountain*  will  still  be  impure,  and  the 
ever-descending  streams  would  quickly  flood  the  world  with  death,  did  not 
these  watera  from  the  sanctuary  continue  evermore  to  flow  over  and  renew 
them  to  spiritual  life.  With  the  prophef  s  marvellous  telescope  I  delight  to 
look  down  the  verdant  vista  of  this  mystic  river,  and  out  upon  our  world's 
glorious  future.  No  other  glass  discloses  such  enchanting  prospects.  Nor  are 
they  mere  '« dissolving  views,"  fair  but  fading.  More  than  meets  the  eye  lies 
deep  concealed,  and  brighter  days  than  fancy  paints  shall  surely  dawn  on 
earth's  long  and  dismal  night. 

In  our  ride  to-day  we  passed  up  Wady  Gihon,  west  of  the  city,  crossed  over  Convent 
a  rocky  ridge,  and  descended  into  a  valley  which  comes  down  south  from  the 
Jaffa  road,  our  first  object  being  a  visit  to  the  Convent  of  the  Cross.  This  is  a 
large  establishment,  pleasantly  situated,  and  with  surroundings  which  suggest 
the  idea  that  its  finances  must  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  monks  were 
very  polite,  and  one  of  them  showed  us  the  place  where  the  tree  grew  from 
which  the  cross  was  made !  Whether  true  or  not,  let  others  discuss ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain, — this  great  convent,  with  all  its  revenues,  has  grown  up  out 
of  that  hole  in  the  ground  in  which  the  tree  is  said  to  have  stood. 

The  good  Padre  Francesco  expresses  doubts  about  this  tradition,  perhaps 
because  the  place  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  for  whom  he  cherishes  the 
utmost  abhorrence.  He,  however,  says  that  if  the  belief  in  the  fact  serves  to 
awaken  devout  thoughts,  it  is  not  to  be  condemned.  Maundrell  sums  up  its 
title  to  our  reverence  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  famous  house  that 
Jack  built :  "  It  is  because  here  is  the  earth  that  nourished  the  root,  that  bore 
the  tree,  that  yielded  the  timber,  that  made  the  cross;"  and  he  adds,  rather 
profanely,  "  Under  the  high  altar  you  arc  shown  a  hole  in  the  ground  where 
the  stump  of  the  tree  stood,  and  it  meets  with  not  a  few  visitants,  bo  much 
verier  stocks  than  itself  as  to  fall  down  and  worship  it" 

Leaving  this  convent,  which  the  natives  call  £1  Mftsttllabeh,  we  went  on  'Ain 
nearly  an  hour  further  to  'Ain  Karim,  the  village  of  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  Kar,nu 
and  of  course  the  birth-place  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Forerunner.  In  the 
convent  they  point  out  the  precise  spot  where  the  bat>c  was  born.  It  is  be- 
neath the  chapel,  which  is  a  handsome  and  neatly-arranged  affair  of  its  kind. 
Our  padre  labours  hard  to  explain  how  it  could  possibly  come  to  pass  that  the 
Baptist  should  be  born  in  two  placet— beneath  the  rich  altar  within  the  con- 
vent, and  in  the  grotto  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  where  a  convent 
was  also  erected,  over  the  house  of  Elisabeth.  It  is  not  very  important  how  we 
dispose  of  this  difficulty.    Elisabeth  may  possibly  have  divided  the  time  of 
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part    that  important  occasion  between  the  two,  in  order  to  multiply  the  number  of 
IT*     sacred  places,  and  thereby  increase  the  piety  of  future  generations ! 
Am  K*.      Did  you  see  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  for  which  name  our  padre  is  again 
rim-      puzzled  to  find  a  plausible  reason?   He  thinks  it  scarcely  probable  that  the 
ItthZvir-  YlT&*  would  have  been  allowed  to  goto  such  a  distance  from  Elisabeth's  house 
gin.        to  fetch  water.  She  might  have  occasionally  frequented  it,  however,  and  from 
that  circumstance  her  name  came  to  be  applied  to  it ;  but  it  required  a  very 
resolute  and  robust  faith  to  tear  out  by  the  roots  the  sycamore-trees  of  scepti- 
cism which  kept  springing  up  in  this  gentleman's  heart  during  his  excursion  to 
"  St  John's  in  the  mountains."   He  toiled  up  the  rocky  hills  south-west  of 
'Ain  Karim  for  more  than  an  hour,  to  visit  the  grotto  where  John  dwelt  in  the 
wilderness,  and  practised  those  austerities  which  we  read  of  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Matthew.   The  whole  thing,  wilderness,  grotto,  and  all,  did  not 
correspond  to  his  preconceived  notions ;  but  these,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  mag- 
nanimously surrendered  to  grey-haired  Tradition.   Did  you  go  out  into  tliat 
desert  ? 

Birth-  Time  did  not  permit  My  programme  included  Kuriet  el  'Aineb,  and  I 
John?0'  therefore  made  the  stay  at  the  Convent  of  St  John  very  brief.  But,  before 
leaving  it,  let  me  ask  seriously  whether  there  is  any  good  reason  to  doubt  or 
to  disturb  this  ancient  tradition  as  to  the  main  fact  Why  may  not  this  be 
the  village  of  Zacharias,  to  which  Mary  came  in  haste  to  salute  her  cousin 
Elisabeth? 

I  know  no  decisive  reason  against  it  'Ain  Karl  in  is  certainly  in  the  hill- 
country  of  Judea,1  though  not  perhaps  exactly  in  that  part  of  it  in  which,  a 
priori,  we  should  expect  to  find  EUsal>eth.  When  I  visited  it  many  years  ago, 
I  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  tradition,  nor  is  there  any  obvious  reason  why  the 
home  of  the  Baptist  should  be  lost,  any  more  than  the  site  of  Bethlehem,  or 
Bethany,  or  Nazareth,  or  Cana.  The  village  was  probably  small,  as  ;m>  name 
is  mentioned  ;  perhaps  it  was  not  a  village  at  alL  But  John  became  very 
celebrated  in  his  day.  Our  Lord  himself  testifies  of  him  that  there  had  not 
risen  a  greater  prophet  than  he.  It  is,  however,  not  likely  that  he  was  born 
in  either  of  the  grottoes  which  tradition  selected  as  suitable  sites  for  convents, 
but  in  some  humble  habitation  which  has  long  since  disappeared.  Thither 
came  Mary  with  that  salutation  which  made  the  unborn  Baptist  leap  for  joy; 
and  Elisabeth  herself,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  spoke  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  said, "  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy 
womb."  And  Mary  responded  in  that  noble  magnificat,  "My  soul  doth 
magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour."  *  Who 
can  doubt  but  that  these  two  inspired  cousins— the  highly  favoured 
women— spent  the  three  subsequent  months  of  Mary's  visit  in  holy 
elevated  devotion  and  communion  of  spirit,  speaking  of  the  instant 
ance  of  those  wonderful  things  which  had  been  told  them  from  the  Lord.  Truly 
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these  sacred  associations  must  ever  clothe  with  richest  interest  the  vale  and  ohaptrr 
hill  sides  of 'Ain  Karim.  xuii. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  ordinary  food  of  the  Baptist  was  really  locusts  and 
wild  honey?1 

After  he  had  retired  to  the  wilderness  to  seek  preparation  for  his  divine  mis-  John's 
sion,  no  doubt  it  was.  Nor  is  there  any  great  difficulty  about  it,  for  we  know 
from  Leviticus  xi.  22  that  it  was  lawful  for  Jews  to  eat  this  insect  I  do  not 
suppose,  however,  that  the  desert  was  that  rocky  hill  south-west  of  *Ain 
Karim,  covered  with  corn,  vines,  and  olive-trees,  as  Maundrell  says.  John 
probably  retired  much  further  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  into  those  barren 
parts  which  produce  none  of  these  luxuries,  and  where  the  wandering  Arabs 
to  this  day  feed  on  locusts  The  monks  during  the  dark  aces  nerhans  thought 
this  incredible,  and  therefore  nlanted  locust-trees  near  John's  grotto  in  the 
desert,  as  Maundrell  informs  us.  The  kharub  is  also  found  in  the  same  region, 
and  the  name  of  "  St  John's  bread"  has  been  given  to  the  gelatinous  pods  of 
this  tree  by  pious  pilgrims,  anxious  to  rescue  the  Baptist  from  the  imputation  of 
feeding  on  locusts. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  places  of  interest  in  this  region,  at  least  to  pil- 
grims and  antiquarians.  The  wdl  (?)  at  which  Philip  baptised  the  eunuch, 
tradition  has  located  in  the  wady  south  of  'Ain  Karim.  This  is  doubtless  a 
mistake.  Again,  Mr.  Williams  believes  that  he  has  found  the  ancient  Bether  in 
Wady  Beitir,  which  comes  down  from  the  south,  and  unites  with  Wady  el  Werd. 
The  j>osition  will  agree  well  enough  with  all  that  is  known  about  the  situation 
of  this  last  stronghold  of  the  Jews.  Eusebius  says  that  it  was  an  impregnable 
fortress  not  far  from  Jerusalem. 

There  the  rebel  Messiah  Barchochobas,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  held  out  Bether. 
for  a  long  time  against  the  furious  assaults  of  the  Roman  army.  The  place, 
however,  was  at  last  stormed,  and  the  slaughter  was  so  dreadful  that  the  brook 
below  it  ran  blood  all  the  way  to  the  sea,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
rabbis.  No  calamity,  except  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  was  so 
fatal  to  the  Jews  as  the  sacking  of  Bether.  Eighty  thousand  of  this  devoted 
race  fell  by  the  sword  in  battle,  besides  a  vast  number  who  perished  by  famine, 
pestilence,  and  other  calamities. 

The  only  place  in  the  canonical  books  where  the  mountains  of  Bether  are 
mentioned  is  in  the  Song  of  SongB :  "  Turn,  my  beloved,  and  be  thou  like  a 
roe  or  a  young  hart  upon  the  mountains  of  Bether."  2  The  allusion  is  natural 
enough,  for  I  myself  have  seen  beautiful  roes  leaping  upon  those  mountains, 
skipping  upon  the  hills.8 

They  are  certainly  better  adapted  to  them  than  to  horses,  as  I  can  testify. 
That  whole  region  is  rough  and  rocky  in  the  extreme,  especially  along  the  path 
from  'Ain  Karim  to  Soba,  and  thence  to  Kuriet  el  'Aineb.   Soba  is  in  ruins,  sob* 
destroyed  by  order  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1834 ;  but  its  position  is  naturally  very 
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part    strong,  and  the  whole  conical  summit  was  surrounded  by  a  wall.   It  was  long 
1V*  *  the  stronghold  of  the  robber  family  of  Abu  Goosh,  as  I  was  informed  by  my 
companions. 

When  I  first  came  to  Jerusalem  it  was  occupied  by  one  of  that  fammu 
family,  to  the  no  small  terror  of  the  pilgrims.   You  are  aware  that  erring  tra- 
Mwiin      dition  located  Modin,  the  city  and  cemetery  of  the  Maccabean  family,  at  8oba ; 

Sou.      tains,  not  far  from  Lydd!    Dr.  Robinson  identifies  Soba  with 

sophim,  and  his  elaborate  argument  makes  the  idea  at  least  plausible.  The 
same  remark  may  be  made  in  regard  to  Kirjath-jearim,  or  Kirjath-baaJ,  or 
Kuriet  el  Baalah,  for  all  these  names  belong  to  the  same  place.  Kuriet  el  'Aineb  may 
•Aineu  represent  that  city,  but  the  evidence  is  not  perfectly  conclusive.  The  frequent 
mention  of  this  point  in  defining  the  borders  of  Jndah  and  Renjarain  render  it 
certain  that  it  must  have  been  in  this  neighbourhood.  Monkish,  or  rather 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  makes  it  the  birth-place  of  Jeremiah,  and  many  writers 
only  mention  it  under  this  name ;  and  it  is  certainly  possible  that  the  prophet 
may  have  resided  there,  though  he  was  bom  at  Anathoth.  Convents  and 
churches  were  early  erected  at. this  St  Jeremiah,  and  I  suppose  the  traces  of 
them  are  to  be  found  on  the  hills  north  and  north-west  of  the  present  village, 
where  are  many  tombs  in  the  live  rock.  The  only  ancient  edifice  in  it  is  the 
ruined  church,  which  strikes  one  with  surprise.  Its  age  and  origin  are  uncer- 
tain, though  it  was  probably  built  by  the  Crusaders. 
Kirjath-  if  this  was  Kirjath-jearim,  the  ark  must  have  had  a  rough  road  from  there 
)<Mi  ^  the  city.  The  house  of  Abinadab  appears  not  to  have  been  in  Yarini  itself, 
but  on  the  hill  north-west  of  it.  In  1  Samuel  vii.  1,  our  version  has  it  hill, 
but  in  2  Samuel  vL  3,  4,  the  Hebrew  word  Gil>eah  is  retained,  as  if  it  were  a 
separate  village.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  there  was  a  town  adjoining 
Tarim,  with  the  identical  name  of  another  place  not  far  off  to  the  north,  and 
I  suppose  that  the  house  of  Abinadab,  where  the  ark  abode,  was  on  the  hill 
above,  not  at  a  village  called  Gibeah.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  the  most 
convenient  and  satisfactory  to  the  congregation  which  assembled  from  all  parts 
to  worship  before  the  ark.  The  hill  was  probably  called  Gibeah,  by  way  of 
eminence,  after  the  ark  had  been  brought  there,  and  thus  our  translators  may 
have  indicated  the  exact  truth  by  translating  it  hiU  when  it  is  first  mentioned, 
and  CHbeah  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  David  and  all  Israel  went  to 
remove  the  ark  to  Jerusalem.    There  is  no  obvious  reason  at  present  why 

H should  be  called  Varim — rocky  forest*.  There  are  waars.  however,  on 
every  side  almost,  and  some  very  impracticable  ones  north  and  south-west 
of  it. 

The  first  long  descent  from  the  village  toward  Jerusalem  is  not  steep,  and  a 
good  road  could  easily  be  made.  Indeed,  the  traces  of  an  ancient  way  are 
visible  in  several  places,  and  an  arch  belonging  to  a  Roman  bridge  below  Deir 
Yesln  is  still  quite  perfect  The  names  Kust&l  and  Kulonia  along  this  line 
suggest  the  idea  of  Roman  colonies,  and  somewhere  in  their  neighbourhood,  I 
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have  little  doubt,  we  are  to  find  or  fix  the  locality  of  that  Emrnaiis  to  which  chaptfr 
the  two  disciples  were  proceeding  when  the  Lord  joined  them.1  Kuriet  el 
'Aineb  itself  would  be  the  proper  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and  being  on  the 
mad  to  Jaffa,  and  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  plain  and  the  mountains, 
the  Roman  emperor  might  have  deemed  it  an  advantageous  post  for  a  colony 
made  up  of  his  disbanded  soldiers,  who  could  keep  in  check  the  surrounding 
country.  Certain  it  is  that  in  these  later  ages  the  occupants  of  this  place  have 
controlled  the  whole  adjacent  region,  and  for  many  a  generation  exercised  their 
lawless  tyranny  upon  helpless  pilgrims. 

It  took  just  three  hours'  moderate  riding  from  Kuriet  el  'Aineb  to  Jerusalem :  Road  to 
first,  a  long  descent  into  Wady  Hanina,  which  passes  between  it  and  Soba ;  J^M- 
then  a  similar  ascent,  succeeded  by  a  very  steep  pass,  and  a  very  slippery  path  cm" 
down  to  Kulonia.  At  this  place  are  some  heavy  foundations  of  church,  con- 
vent, or  castle,  by  the  road  side,  which  may  be  of  almost  any  age ;  and  also 
gardens  of  fruit-trees,  irrigated  by  a  fountain  of  excellent  water.  Kulonia  is 
on  a  hill  north  of  the  road,  and  appears  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  ruin  itself 
before  long.   The  path  then  winds  up  a  valley,  and  stretches  over  a  dreary 
waste  of  bare  rocks  until  within  a  mile  of  the  city,  when  the  view  opens  upon 
its  naked  ramparts  and  the  mysterious  regions  toward  the  Dead  Sea. 

These  rides  about  Jerusalem  reveal  to  the  weary  traveller  the  extreme  Ragged- 
ruggedness  of  this  territory.   It  could  never  have  been  a  corn-growing  region,  J^'|i^th* 
but  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  olive,  the  fig,  the  vine,  the  pomegranate,  and 
other  fruit*trees.    Such  a  country,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  is  incom- 
parably more  beautiful  and  picturesque  than  those  tame,  flat  plains  where 
grain  is  the  crop.  The  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  when  thus  clothed  with 
orchards  and  vineyards,  must  have  shown  one  of  the  most  agreeable  panoramas 
the  eye  of  man  ever  beheld.   Nor  are  we  to  imagine,  that  because  it  did  not 
grow  wheat,  its  productions  were  of  little  importance.   The  olive  is  a  more 
valuable  crop,  acre  for  acre,  than  any  kind  of  grain,  more  so  even  than  silk.  k«  u*. 
Joscphus,  therefore,  was  not  mistaken  when  he  represented  the  country  about 
Jerusalem  as  more  fruitful  than  other  parts  of  Palestine.   Restore  to  it  the 
proper  cultivation,  and  it  would  again  hold  the  same  relative  superiority. 

In  what  sense  can  the  mountains  about  Jerusalem  be  regarded  as  her  defence, 
according  to  the  allusion  in  the  psalm :  "As  the  mountains  are  round  about 
Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about  his  people?"2 

Certainly  not  by  their  height.  None  of  the  surrounding  hills,  not  even 
Olivet,  has  any  relative  elevation  above  the  north-western  corner  of  the  city 
iteelt  But  Jerusalem  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  mountainous  region,  whose 
valleys  have  drawn  around  it  in  all  directions  a  perfect  net- work  of  deep 
ravines,  the  perpendicular  walls  of  which  constitute  a  very  eflicient  system  of 
defence.  The  ravines  on  three  sides  of  the  Holy  City  might  be  made  a  very 
important  protection,  and  doubtless  were,  in  the  days  of  the  Psalmist ;  but  the 
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fart  mountain*  whose  nigged  ramparts  and  impracticable  passes  secured  the 
IV-     quillity  of  Zion  were  at  a  distance. 


— 


NEBY  SAMWII^-GIBEOIf. 


This  has  been  a  very  exciting  and  instructive  excursion,  including  Neby 
Samwtl  and  the  territory  of  the  Gibeonites,  who  so  cleverly  outwitted  Joshua 
and  the  elders,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them.  I  was  forcibly 
rcrninQGu  01  0D6  lvcm  in  ldc  BcnLcncG  01  conutmiuiLion  pronoiinccQ  upon  uicio 
The  Gib-  for  their  cunning  deception—that  they  should  be  hewers  of  wood1— by  long 
eonlta*-  files  of  women  and  children  carrying  on  their  heads  heavy  bundles  of 
It  seemed  to  be  hard  work,  especially  to  the  young  girls. 

It  is  the  severest  kind  of  drudgery,  and  my  compassion  has  often 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  poor  women  and  children,  who  daily  bring  loads  of 
Hewer*  of  wood  to  Jerusalem  from  these  very  mountains  of  the  Gibeonites,   To  carry 
drawers 1  water>  verv  laborious  and  fatiguing.   The  fountains  are  far  off,  in  deep 

wadies  with  steep  banks,  and  a  thousand  times  have  I  seen  the  feeble  and  the 
young  staggering  up  long  and  weary  ways  with  large  jars  of  water  on  their 
heads.  It  is  the  work  of  slaves,  and  of  the  very  poor,  whose  condition  i*  still 
worse.  Among  the  pathetic  lamentations  of  Jeremiah  there  is  nothing  more 
affecting  than  this :  "  They  took  the  young  men  to  grind,  and  the  children 
fell  under  the  wood."*  Grinding  at  the  hand-mill  is  a  low,  menial  work, 
assigned  to  femaU  daws,  and  therefore  utterly  humiliating  to  the  young  men 
of  Israel.  And  the  delicate  children  of  Zion  falling  under  loads  of  hard,  rough 
wood,  along  the  mountain  paths  I  Alas !  "  for  these  thingB  I  weep :  mine 
eye,  mine  eye  runneth  down  with  water,  because  the  comforter  that  should 
relieve  ray  soul  is  far  from  me ;  my  children  are  desolate,  because  the  enemy 
prevailed.  * 

Neby  But  to  our  excursion.  Passing  into  Wady  Beit  Hanina,  west  of  the  Tombs 
of  the  Judges,  by  a  very  rocky  path,  we  climbed  the  long  mountain  to  Neby 
Samwil,  making  this  distance  in  little  over  two  hours.  The  prospect  from  the 
neby  is  very  extensive  and  grand.  Dr.  Robinson  identities  it  with  Mizjieh, 
but  an  old  tradition  makes  it  the  Ramah  of  Samuel,  and  hence  its  present 
name.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide,  and  my  companions  from  Jerusalem  are 
equally  in  doubt  No  better  place,  certainly,  could  be  selected  for  a  mirpeh, 
or  watch-tower,  but  then  no  place  would  be  more  naturally  called  Ram,  at 
Ramah,  or  some  other  compound  of  that  favourite  title  of  high  bills. 

After  looking  at  the  prospect  from  the  top  of  the  mosque  (once  a  Christian 
church),  we  descended  northward  into  the  deep  valley  which  lies  between  Neby 
Samwll  and  El  Jtt>,-the  Gibeon  of  the  Bible.  This  village  is  situated  on  an 
isolated  and  rocky  hill  of  moderate  elevation,  with  plains,  valleys,  and  higher 
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mountains  all  around  it    Remains  of  ancient  buildings,  tombs,  and  quarries  chaptkr 
indicate  a  large  and  important  city,  though  it  is  now  a  miserable  hamlet,  ZLI1I> 
occupied  by  a  few  hundred  sour  and  stupid  Moslem  peasants.   We  of  course 
drank  of  the  famous  fountain,  deep  under  the  perpendicular  rock  in  the  vale 
to  the  south-east  of  the  village. 

Those  old  Gibeonites  did  indeed  "  work  wilily"  with  Joshua.  Nothing  Devices  of 
could  be  better  calculated  to  deceive  than  their  devices.  I  have  often  thought  t,,c.?ib- 
that  their  ambassadors,  as  described  in  the  narrative,  furnish  one  of  the  finest 
groups  imaginable  for  a  painter;  with  their  old  sacks  on  their  poor  asses ; 
their  wine-bottles  of  goat-skin,  patched  and  shrivelled  up  in  the  sun,  old,  rent, 
and  bound  up;  old  shoes  and  clouted  upon  their  feet;  old  garments,  ragged 
and  bedraggled,  with  bread  dry  and  mouldy— the  very  picture  of  an  over-tra- 
velled and  wearied  caravan  from  a  great  distance.  It  is  impossible  to  transfer 
to  paper  the  ludicrous  appearance  of  such  a  company.  No  wonder  that,  having 
tasted  their  mouldy  victuals,  and  looked  upon  their  soiled  and  travel-worn 
costume,  Joshua  and  the  elders  were  deceived,  especially  as  they  did  not  wait 
to  ask  counsel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord.1 

This  El  Jib  was  "  a  great  city ;  as  one  of  the  royal  cities,  greater  than  Ai,  Great  i^m 
and  all  the  men  thereof  were  mighty."  Their  treaty,  therefore,  with  Israel  01  Glbeon- 
very  naturally  struck  terror  into  their  neighbours,  and  hence  that  combination 
of  kings  against  them  which  brought  up  Joshua  in  all  haste  to  their  relief.  It 
must  have  been  somewhere  in  those  open  plains  east  of  Jib  that  the  great 
battle  took  place,  and  the  memorable  rout  and  flight  of  the  Canaanitish  host 
down  Wady  Yalo  (Ajalon),  when  Joshua  said,  in  the  sight  of  Israel,  "Sun, 
stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon ;  and  thou,  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,"2— an 
event  fit  to  immortalize  any  site  on  earth ! 

Jib  is  well  supplied  with  water,  not  only  by  the  fountain  you  mentioned, 
but  in  the  wet  season  there  is  also  a  considerable  pond  in  the  plain  below  the 
village.   It  was  probably  on  this  account,  in  part  at  least,  that  the  Tabernacle  The  Ta- 
was  established  there  for  many  years ;  and  in  part,  I  suppose,  because  the  plains  ||jf  lQ*^n 
around  Jib  afforded  suitable  camping-ground  for  the  vast  multitudes  who  came 
thither  to  keep  the  great  feasts  of  the  Lord. 

The  existence  of  this  little  lake,  I  suppose,  is  referred  to  in  Joshua  xviil  14, 
in  drawing  the  north-west  border  of  Benjamin  from  near  Beth-horon  to  Kir- 
jath-jearim.  Thus  it  reads :  "  And  the  border  was  drawn  from  thence,  and 
compassed  the  COT7l€f  of  the  tea  touthward,  from  the  hill  that  lieth  before 
Beth-horon  southward."  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  impossible  that  the 
line  should  have  made  a  grand  sweep  from  Beth-horon,  without  an  intervening 
point,  clear  down  to  the  sea,  and  back  again  to  Kirjath-jearim.  But  if  we 
suppose  that  this  little  lake  near  El  Jib  is  the  yam,  or  sea,  in  this  passage,  all 
difficulty  vanishes.  This  explanation  is  confirmed,  as  I  think,  by  two  other  Wat*™  of 
passages.   In  Jeremiah  xli.  12  we  read,  "  Then  they  took  all  the  men,  and  Gib€OD- 
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»art    went  to  fight  with  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  and  found  him  by  the  qrmt 
lv-     tm^r*  that  are  in  Gibeon."  And  in  2  Sam.  iL  13  it  k  stated  that  "  Joab  the 
son  of  Zeruiah,  and  the  servants  of  David,  went  out,  and  met  together  [with 
Aimer's  army]  by  the  pool  of  Gibeon,  and  they  sat  down,  the  one  on  the  one 
side  of  the  pool,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side  of  the  pool"   It  is  clear  that 
this  pool,  which  separated  the  two  companies,  must  have  been  a  pond  or  am** 
lake.   The  Hebrew  sometimes  has  that  meaning,  and  the  identical  word  m 
Arabic  is  now  applied  to  Lakes  Huleh  and  Tiberias,  and  even  to  the  Dead 
Sea.   I  suppose,  therefore,  that  this  was  actually  the  sea  at  the  corner  of  which 
the  border  of  Benjamin  passed,  and  thus  a  curious  obscurity  is  cleared  away 
from  the  face  of  our  good  old  Bible. 
Beit  Ur.      From  £1  Jib  the  road  to  Beth-boron,  now  called  Beit  Ur,  winds  round  the 
head  of  the  great  Wady  Yalo,  the  Ajalon  where  the  moon  stood  still.  The 
village  of  Beit  Ur  occupies  a  conical  hill  just  at  the  top  of  the  ascent  from  Beth- 
boron  the  lower,  which  is  one  hour  below  it  toward  the  north-west.  Both  these 
places  abound  in  marks  of  antiquity,  and  were  celebrated,  particularly  in  the 
wars  of  the  Maccabees.   The  ascent  between  them  is  very  rocky,  and  along  it 
were  fought  by  those  leaders  of  Israel  some  of  their  bloody  battles  with  the 
great  armies  of  the  kings  of  Antioch. 
Wadj         The  profound  Wady  Suleyman,  which  passes  on  the  north  of  Gibeon,  mar 
saieyroan.  nave  derived  its  name  from  the  (act,  that  Solomon  was  in  the  liabit  of  going  to 
Gibeon  to  sacrifice  before  the  Tabernacle,  which  was  there  until  after  he  had 
completed  the  Temple.   "  That  was  the  great  high  place  :  a  thousand  burnt-  , 
offerings  did  Solomon  offer  upon  that  altar." 1  There  the  Lord  appeared  unto 
him  in  a  dream  by  night,  and  God  said,  "  Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee. "  His 
petition  was  for  wisdom   And  the  speech  pleased  the  Lord,  that  Solomon  had 
asked  this  thine: :  and  because  he  neither  asked  for  lone  life,  nor  for  riches,  nor 
for  the  life  of  his  enemies,  therefore  he  gave  him  not  only  a  wise  and  under- 
standing heart,  so  that  there  was  none  like  him,  neither  before  nor  after,  but 
also  added  what  he  had  not  asked,  both  riches  and  honour.   Alas !  that  such 
a  glorious  beginning  should  have  ended  in  foul  disgrace  and  apostasy !  Solo- 
mon loved  many  strange  women,  and  when  he  was  old  his  wives  turned  away 
his  heart  after  other  gods,  Moloch,  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Amnion, 
and  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of  Moab,2  whose  temples  he  reared— 

M  On  that  oppmbriotw  hlU 
Rleht  against  the  temple  of  God— 
Audacious  neighbourhood." 

After  lunching  at  the  Fountain  of  Gibeon,  we  struck  over  the  country  to  the 
east,  sometimes  without  any  road,  and  always  along  most  rocky  paths,  leaving 
Ramah  on  our  left,  and  also  Jib1  a,  the  ancient  Giheahy  which  we  could  see 
AjutboUi.  from  different  points,  and  descended  to  "  poor  Anathoth,"  the  city  of  Jere- 
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miah.  There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  identity,  and  I  am  always  pleased  to  chapter 
find  certainty  when  I  am  groping  about  among  these  ancient  ruins.  The  pros-  XLm* 
pect  east  and  south-east  toward  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Lower  Jordan  is  one  of 
the  most  dreary  that  my  eye  ever  rested  on,  and  again  and  again  it  reminded 
me  of  the  author  of  "  Lamentations,"  who  gazed  upon  it  with  tearful  eyes  two 
Housand  five  hundred  years  ago.  'Anata  is  a  small,  half-ruined  hamlet,  but 
was  once  much  larger,  and  appears  to  have  had  a  wall  around  it,  a  few  fragments 
of  which  arc  still  to  be  seen.  It  took  us  just  one  hour  to  reach  our  cottage 
from  the  hill  above  the  village,  Several  wadies  along  the  path  run  down  to  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  road  sometimes  keeps  round  the  head  of  them, 
and  at  others  passes  through  them.   I  did  not  note  their  names. 

All  those  places  which  you  passed  without  visiting  are  mentioned  in  the  10th  sennache- 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  with  several  others  to  the  north  of  them.  The  prophet  is  rib  i 
approach  of  Sennacherib's  army :  "  He  is  come  to  Aiath,  he  has  pro*c  '* 


passed  to  Migron ;  at  Michmash  he  has  laid  up  his  carriages  :  they  have  gone 
over  the  passage :  they  have  taken  up  their  lodging  at  Geba ;  Raman  is  afraid ; 
Oibeah  of  Saul  is  fled.  Lift  up  thy  voice,  0  daughter  of  Gallim ;  cause  it  to  be 
heard  unto  Laish,  0  poor  Anathoth." 1  Thus  one  can  follow,  step  by  Btep,  the 
invading  ho6t  of  Assyria,  until  they  reach  "  poor  Anathoth,"  and  shake  their 
hand  against  the  mount  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  from  Nob,  which  was  at  the 
north  end  of  this  Mount  of  Olives. 

No  neighbourhood  in  Palestine  is  more  crowded  with  interesting  Biblical  nibiicai 
associations  than  this  over  which  you  have  passed  so  hastily.  I  should  like  to  *itea' 
spend  a  day  wandering  over  the  rough  hills  between  Er  Kam,  Oibeah,  Mich- 
mash, Rimmon,  Bethel,  and  Beer.  Perhaps  we  might  stumble  upon  the  site 
of  Ai,  which  Joshua's  curse  has  hidden  from  all  the  world  ;  for  he  "  burned  Ai, 
and  made  it  a  heap  for  ever,  even  a  desolation  unto  this  day."  2  It  must  be 
somewhere  between  Michmash  and  Rimmon,  a  region  greatly  cut  up  with  gorges 
and  ravines ;  and  as  I  passed  from  Beit-ln  toward  Michmash,  I  could  easily 
understand  how  Joshua's  ambush  of  five  thousand  men  could  lie  hid  between 
Ai  and  Bethel.8  Some  of  our  Jerusalem  friends  identify  Ai  with  a  conspicu- 
ous mound  which  I  saw  from  a  distance.  It  bears  now  no  other  name  than 
Tell,  which  you  may  translate  "  heap and  as  for  "  desolation,"  it  remains 
complete  unto  this  day.  No  doubt  traces  still  remain,  could  we  but  find  them, 
of  that  great  heap  of  stones  which  Joshua  raised  over  the  carcass  of  Ai's  hap- 
less king.* 

May  14/A.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  common  Barn-door 
barn-door  fowl  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  in  the  New  they  are  only  men-  toml 
tioned  in  connection  with  Jerusalem?  In  Matthew,  Christ  thus  addresses  this 
wicked  city :  "  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and 
stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  woidd  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wingB,  and 
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paw    ye  would  not!"1  Matthew,2  Mark,8  and  Luke4  refer  to  the  crowing  of  the 
I¥'     cock  when  Peter  denied  his  Lord ;  and  Mark  mentions  cock -crowing  as  one  of 
the  watches  of  the  night  in  connection  with  Christ's  prophecy  concerning  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.5 

I  have  often  thought  of  this  remarkable  silence  in  regard  to  one  of  man's 
most  common  associates  and  greatest  comforts,  especially  in  this  country.  The 
peasants,  not  to  say  citizens  in  general,  would  scarcely  know  how  to  live  with- 
out fowls.  Their  eggs,  and  they  themselves,  answer  the  place  of  meat  for  most 
of  their  meals.  They  swarm  round  every  door,  share  in  the  food  of  their  pos- 
sessors, are  at  home  among  the  children  in  every  room,  roost  over  head  at  night, 
and,  with  their  ceaseless  crowing,  are  the  town-clock  and  the  morning  bell  to 
call  up  the  sleepers  at  early  dawn.  If  they  were  thus  common  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  it  seems  strange  that  they  should  never  have  been  men- 
tioned. 

On*-  Is  not  the  cock-crowing  a  very  indefinite  division  of  time  ?  I  have  noticed 
orowinR.    throughout  our  wanderings  that  they  seem  to  crow  all  night  long. 

That  is  true,  particularly  in  bright,  warm  nights ;  and  what  is  curious,  too,  I 
have  heard  a  single  cock  crow  so  often  and  continue  so  long  that  I  gave  over 
counting  from  mere  weariness.  It  is,  however,  while  the  dawn  is  struggling 
into  day  that  the  whole  band  of  chanticleers  blow  their  shrill  clarions  with  the 
greatest  energy  and  emulation.  It  seems  to  be  an  objection  to  the  sign  given 
to  Peter,  that  a  thousand  cocks  in  Jerusalem  might  crow  at  any  hour.  For 
him,  however,  it  was  sufficient  that  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas  there  was  but  one 
which  gave  forth  its  significant  note  in  immediate  response  to  his  cruel  and 
cowardly  denial  of  his  Lord,  and  it  answered  the  purpose  intended  perfectly. 
Peter  heard,  and  then  "  went  out  and  wept  bitterly."  We  must  not  be  very 
severe  upon  the  Armenians  for  attempting  to  preserve  the  identical  spot  where 
this  incident  occurred,  since  the  Evangelists  record  the  fact  with  so  much  par- 
ticularity. 


»  Matt  xxlil.  37. 
«  Lake  xxlL  34. 
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JERUSALEM-SACRED  PLA 


Sacred  Mirlnea 

The  Holy  Sepulchre, 
"NareloftheEvth." 
Holy  fire. 

A  house  in  Jerusalem. 
The  rlrtuoua  woman — Customs. 
Jews  of  Jerusalem. 
Inntrumental  music 


Jews'  wailing-place. 
Remains  of  ancient  arch. 
Ancient  Oriental  clUea . 
Slxc  of  ancient  Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem  during  fcsttrala 
Siege  by  Titus. 
Modern  history. 
Bethany — Beth  page. 
Sucred  scenes  on  Olivet 


Mosque  of  Omar— El  Aksa, 


Whew  you  were  laying  down  rules  for  visiting  these  sacred  localities  with  Sacred 
safety  and  advantage,  I  felt  and  remarked  that  the  whole  truth  had  not  been  *brlna* 
stated,  and  I  now  resume  the  subject  in  connection  with  my  visit  to  the  Holy 
8epulchre,  and  inquire  whether  it  is  not  possible  that  we  carry  our  disgust  at 
what  is  doubtfid  or  puerile  much  further  than  is  necessary  or  profitable.  For 
example,  do  not  the  purest  and  best  feelings  of  our  nature  prompt  us  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  from  desecration  such  sites  as  this  of  the  lloly  Sepulchre  ? 
And  then,  again,  look  at  another  aspect  of  the  matter.  Suppose  that  on  our 
arrival  here  we  inquired  for  the  tombs  of  prophets  and  kings  who  rendered 
this  place  so  illustrious,  and  were  answered  by  the  people  that  they  knew 
nothing  about  them ;  that  they  had  never  heard  of  such  men  as  David  and 
Solomon ;  that  there  were  neither  tradition  nor  memento  of  their  ever  liaving 
lived  and  reigned  in  this  city.  "  Strangers  from  a  distance,  like  you,  come  to 
us  with  these  stories,  but  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  ever  heard  of  them,  nor 
is  there  any  locality  in  our  vicinity  that  has  now,  or  ever  had,  any  such  associa- 
tions connected  with  it" 

And  if  our  most  diligent  inquiries  proved  fruitless — there  really  were  no  Reverence 
Calvary  at  Jerusalem,  no  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  no  Bethlehem,  no  Olivet,  no 
Bethany— would  we  not,  upon  opening  our  New  Testaments,  look  into  each  8ite4i 
other's  face  with  perplexity  and  blank  dismay  ?  On  the  other  baud,  what  is 
it  now  that  gives  such  supreme  gratification  to  our  visit  at  Jerusalem  ?  Is  it 
not  these  very  names,  clinging  to  these  sacred  sites  and  scenes  with  iuvincihle 
tenacity,  through  wars  and  destructions  absolutely  without  parallel,  and 
repeated  down  long  centuries  of  most  dismal  darkness  and  confusion  worse 
confounded?  And  because,  in  the  death-struggle  to  hold  fast  these  sacred 
land-marks,  ignorant  men  or  crafty  priests  have  perverted  them  to  selfish  pur- 
poses,  or  pushed  liccoming  reverence  and  love  over  into  sinful  superstition,  are 
we  therefore  to  scout  the  whole  thing,  and  scowl  upon  these  cherished  siu*, 
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past   and  upon  those  who  have  cherished  them,  as  though  they  were  guilty  of  the 
lv-     sin  of  witchcraft  ?  I  more  than  admit  that  nothing  can  justify  idolatry ;  but 
is  even  a  little  too  much  reverence  in  such  a  case  as  odious  to  Him  in  whose 
honour  it  is  manifested  as  cold  contempt  or  proud  neglect  ? 

One  more  of  my  many  thoughts  and  reflections  to-day : — If  these  sacred  sites 
were  to  be  preserved  at  all,  how  was  this  to  be  done  ?  Leave  the  stable  and 
the  manger  just  as  they  were  on  the  night  of  the  advent,  you  reply ;  and  so 
Calvary,  and  the  garden,  and  the  sepulchre.  Certainly  this  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory,  but  then  it  would  have  required  a  succession  of  the  most 
stupendous  miracles  from  that  day  to  this.  War,  earthquake,  tire,  and  fierce 
fanaticism  have  driven  by  turns  their  ploughshares  of  destruction  through  all 
these  scenes,  and  to  preserve  them  exactly  where  and  as  they  were  became 
impossible ;  and  when  kings  and  princes  sought  to  restore  and  preserve  them, 
they  did  it  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the  age.  Ilence  arose  over 
and  around  these  Bites  the  splendid  basilica  and  the  spacious  convent  We 
may  regret  their  bad  taste,  we  condemn  their  superstitions,  we  must  abhor 
their  frands,  but  we  cannot  wisely  refuse  the  confirmation  of  our  faith  and  hojie 
which  their  faulty  zeal  has  furnished. 
Th«  Holy  This  train  of  reflection  has,  as  I  said,  been  suggested  by  a  visit  to  the  Holy 
Septtlchre"  Sepulchre.  I  have  come  to  regard  that  as  by  far  the  most  interesting  half 
acre  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Nor  is  this  appreciation  materially  affected  by 
the  doubts  which  hang  over  the  questions  of  identity  and  genuineness.  Around 
that  spot,  whether  it  l>e  or  be  not  the  real  tomb,  have  clustered  the  hopes  and 
affections  of  the  great  Christian  world  for  sixteen  centuries  at  least,  and  with 
all  but  a  few  learned  men  it  is  still  the  accepted  representative  and  locale  of 
events  of  such  transcendent  magnitude  as  cast  all  others  into  the  category  of 
mere  vanities.  The  reputed  sepulchre  of  the  Son  of  God  is  no  place  for  soul- 
less criticism,  calm,  cold,  and  hard  as  the  rock  itself. 

Tour  imagination,  I  perceive,  has  been  quite  captivated,  and  yet  I  do  not 
believe  you  have  explored  half  the  wonders  of  that  wondrous  temple.  l>id  yon 
see  the  altar  of  Melchizedek  ?  No !  Nor  that  on  which  Isaac  was  sacrificed — 
nor  the  chapel  of  St.  John — nor  of  the  angels — nor  the  marble  chair  on  which 
St  Helena  sat — nor  the  chapel  of  the  division  of  garments — nor  the  sweating 
pillar — nor  the  navd  of  the  world — nor  the  place  where  Mary  Magdalene  stood 
— nor  the  chapel  of  Adam — nor  the  rent  in  the  rock  whence  his  skull  leaped 
out — nor  the  altar  of  the  penitent  thief— nor — 

You  may  ait  short  your  categories ;  I  saw  none  of  these  things,  probably 
because  I  asked  not  for  them. 

Possibly  the  "  scourge M  of  modern  scepticism  has  whipped  them  all  out  of 
this  temple ;  no  very  wonderful  achievement,  for,  as  credulity  brought  them 
in,  unbelief  can  cast  them  ont  But  you  should  not  have  undertaken  to  go  the 
round  of  these  "  pilgrim  stations"  without  some  courageous  champion  for  their 
c*»inii  integrity  by  your  side.  Here,  for  example,  are  three  smart  volumes  of  Padre 
Francesco  Cnssini,  an  Italian  monk  of  the  Minori  Riformatl  They  arc  the 
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very  latest  thing  of  the  kind,  hot  from  the  press  at  Genoa  this  very  year,  and  chapti* 
Jedicated  to  Ferdinand  Second  of  Naples,  better  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  XLiV- 
Bomba,— a  real  curiosity  in  their  way,  lively,  full  of  vni,  Metastasio,  and  the 
Bible,  three  things  remarkable  in  a  brother  of  the  RiformatL  His  countless 
quotations  from  the  Bible  are,  however,  all  in  good  old  canonical  Latin,  and 
therefore  harmless  to  the  general  reader.  It  is  refreshing  to  follow  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar  who  treads  fearlessly  among  all  these  crumbling  traditions  of  the 
Dark  Ages.   He  would  have  been  an  admirable  guide  for  you. 

I  prefer  my  own  way,  and  my  own  thoughts  were  my  best  companions. 
There  were  but  few  people  present,  and  but  little  noise,  and  the  impression 
produced  was  solemn  and  very  sad.  Though  there  may  not  be  one  thing  there 
that  had  any  actual  connection  with  the  passion  of  our  Saviour,  yet  they  have 
long  represented  the  various  scenes  of  that  mysterious  and  awful,  yet  joyful  trans- 
action, and  I  gave  myself  up  to  reverent,  devout  meditation  and  humble  prayer. 

You  have  been  fortunate.  My  introduction  to  this  church  was  totally 
different,  and  the  first  impressions  most  unhappy.  It  was  on  the  6th  of  April,  Fin*  »wt 
1833.  I  arrived  from  Ramleh  much  fatigued,  but,  as  an  important  ceremony 
was  going  forward  in  the  church,  I  hastened  thither  at  once.  The  whole  vast 
edifice  was  crowded  with  pilgrims  from  all  parte  of  the  world,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  followed  my  companion  into  the  rotunda.  There  a  priest  who 
knew  us  came  up,  and,  after  inquiring  about  the  news  of  the  day,  asked  if  we 
would  be  conducted  into  the  interior  of  the  Greek  chapel,  where  the  religious 
services  were  going  on,  and  then,  summoning  a  Turkish  cawass,  we  began  to 
move  in  that  direction.  To  my  amazement  and  alarm,  the  cawass  began  to  a  human 
beat  the  crowd  over  the  head,  when  down  they  crouched  to  the  floor,  and  we  timirei,,eni 
walked  over  their  prostrate  bodies !  There  was  no  help  for  it;  those  behind, 
rising  up,  thrust  us  forward.  After  proceeding  some  distance,  we  paused  to 
take  breath  where  the  crowd  was  more  dense  and  obstinate  than  usual,  and  I 
was  seriously  informed  that  this  was  the  exact  navel  of  the  earth,  and  these 
obstinate  pilgrims  were  bowing  and  kissing  it  Finally  we  reached  the  altar  Nan-i  of 
at  the  east  end  without  any  serious  injury  to  the  living  causeway  which  we  had  ,,,e  emrlh- 
t reversed,  and  I  had  time  to  look  about  me.  The  scene  throughout  had  all 
the  interest  of  entire  novelty.  I  was  young,  and  fresh  from  America,  and  was 
seized  with  an  almost  irrepressible  propensity  to  laugh.  The  noise  was  deafen- 
ing, and  there  was  not  the  slightest  approximation  to  devotion  visible,  or  even 
possible,  so  far  as  I  could  judge ;  while  the  attitudes,  costumes,  gestures,  and 
sounds  which  met  the  eye  and  stunned  the  ear  were  infinitely  strange  and 
ludicrous.  Such  splendour,  too,  I  had  never  seen.  By  the  aid  of  numerous 
lamps  the  whole  church  seemed  to  Hash  and  blaze  in  burning  gold.  I  stood 
near  the  altar,  which  was  covered  with  gold  cloth,  and  decorated  with  censers, 
gulden  candlesticks,  and  splendid  crucifixes.  A  bench  of  bishops  and  priests 
filled  the  entire  space  within  the  railing,  and  two  monks  were  waving,  or,  more 
accurately,  swinging  their  censers  before  them.  The  "  cloud  of  incense"  rose 
wreathing  and  circling  to  the  upper  dome,  diffusing  on  all  sides  a  strong  aro- 
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matic  odour.  After  some  delay,  the  whole  priesthood  of  those  denominations 
lv'  which  then  united  in  this  ceremony  were  assembled,  properly  robed  and  fumi- 
The  int»-  gated,  and,  with  lighted  candle  in  either  hand,  stood  ready  for  the  grand  feat 
rior*  of  the  day.  In  single  file,  seventy  priests  and  bishops,  in  long  robes  of  gold 
and  silver  texture,  marched  out  into  the  body  of  the  church  with  solemn  pomp. 
Turkish  officers  went  before,  beating  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  who  bowed  down 
as  they  had  done  for  us.  Slowly  the  gorgeous  procession  worked  its  way  along 
the  north  side,  singing,  with  nasal  twang  and  stentorian  lungs,  harsh  harmony 
in  barbarous  Greek.  In  a  few  minutes  they  returned,  laid  aside  their  robes, 
extinguished  their  tapers,  and  the  multitude  dispersed,  greatly  enlightened  by 
—a  vast  number  of  wax  candles,  and  edified  by  a  devout  manifestation  of 
splendid  canonicals.  Our  friend,  in  his  robes  and  with  candles  lighted, 
inquired  in  the  careless  tones  of  ordinary  conversation  concerning  our  journey, 
tiic  roads,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  the  war  that  was  then  going  on  with  the  Sultan ; 
while  the  people  in  the  body  of  the  church  were  laughing,  talking,  praying, 
shouting,  or  quarrelling,  as  suited  their  convenience.  The  noise  was  perfectly 
astounding  to  American  ears.  I  would  have  taken  the  whole  affair  for  a  city 
miction,  or  the  exhibition  of  a  travelling  show,  rather  than  an  assembly 
engaged  in  the  worship  of  God.  Such  was  my  introduction  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre ;  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  banish  from  my  mind  the  first 
unhappy  impressions,  nor  can  I  visit  the  church  with  either  pleasure  or 
profit 

Th«  cite-  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  no  such  associations  to  disturb  and  disgust  I 
entered  the  open  court  from  Palmer  Street,  which  there  runs  cast  and  west 
This  court  is  paved  with  the  common  flag-stone  of  Jerusalem,  and  I  judged  it 
to  be  about  ninety  feet  long  and  seventy  wide.  Certain  parts  of  the  church 
seem  to  be  ancient,— that  is,  of  the  Greek  Empire  anterior  to  the  Crusades. 
The  two  ample  doorways  are  elaborately  ornamented  with  the  architectural 
devices  common  on  all  temples  and  churches  of  that  era.  The  whole,  however, 
is  much  dilapidated,  and  disfigured  with  additions  and  patch-work  of  every 
conceivable  degree  of  barbarism.  The  campanille  on  the  west  of  the  court 
must  have  been  an  imposing  tower  when  perfect 

It  is  said  to  have  been  five  storeys  high,  and  richly  ornamented,  but  there 
remain  now  only  the  two  lower,  with  the  ruins  of  the  third.  The  under  storey 
is  the  Chapel  of  St  John,  south  of  it  is  that  of  Mary  Magdalene,  and  adjoining 
this  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  James.   These  are  now  ordinary  churches. 

Uaving  entered  by  the  great  door,  only  one  of  whose  large  leaves  was  open, 
I  came  ut>on  the  "  stone  of  unction,"  with  its  colossal  wax  candles.  Turning 
westward  along  the  aisle,  and  then  north,  I  entered  the  grand  rotunda  between 

The  dome,  two  huge  square  columns.  This  is  striking  and  impressive.  I  estimated  the 
height  of  the  dome  to  be  about  one  hundred  feet,  and  the  circular  opening  at 
the  top,  for  light,  to  be  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  This  dome  is  sadly  out 
of  repair,  and  the  rain  must  descend  in  torrents  over  the  whole  south-western 
part  of  the  rotunda. 
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Its  covering  of  lead  has  been  torn  off  by  the  winds,  and  a  contest  between  chapter 
the  rival  races  of  monks  for  the  privilege  of  making  the  repairs  keeps  it  in  this  XL1T' 
ruinous  condition. 

Of  course,  "  the  Sepulchre"  was  the  object  which  most  attracted  my  atten-  The  Se- 
tion,  and  I  had  as  good  an  opportunity  to  examine  it  as  could  be  desired.  pukhre' 
Externally  it  looks  very  much  like  a  small  marble  house.  All  the  world  knows 
that  it  is  twenty-six  feet  long  and  about  eighteen  broad,  and,  I  should  think, 
something  more  than  twenty  feet  high.  It  stands  quite  alone,  directly  under 
the  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  dome.  I  went  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Angel 
by  its  low  door,  saw  the  stone  on  which  the  angel  sat ;  crept  into  the  proper 
sepulchre  room,  and  looked  at  the  raised,  altar-like  recess  on  the  north  side, 
whose  fine  marble  slab  is  said  to  cover  the  real  rock  couch  where  the  body  of 
our  Lord  was  laid.  I  did  not  measure  these  rooms,  nor  count  the  silver  lamps 
which  crowd  the  little  apartment  overhead.  A  thousand  pilgrims  have  counted 
and  measured,  and  given  very  various  results. 

As  to  the  lamps,  they  seem  really  to  vary  in  number  from  time  to  time.  Lamp*. 
There  are  at  leaat  forty  of  them  now,  and  I  do  not  well  see  how  there  can  be 
any  more  suspended  from  the  roof.  The  Chapel  of  the  Angel  is  admitted  to 
be  artificial,  but  it  is  stoutly  maintained  by  all  who  venerate  the  place  that  tlio 
small  interior  room  is  a  genuine  ruck  tomb,  merely  cased  in  marble.  The 
ecclesiastical  tradition  is,  that  Constantine's  architect  caused  the  rock  to  be 
cut  away  all  round  this  tomb,  so  as  to  leave  it  standing  alone,  beneath  the 
church  raised  over  it   This  is  certainly  but  if  it  could  be  proved  it 

would  settle  nothing  as  to  the  identity  of  this  sepulchre  with  that  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea.  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  native  rock  or  artificial 
masonry,  nor  do  I  care  which  it  is,  or  whether  it  is  partly  natural  and  partly 
artificial. 

After  standing  a  long  time  in  front  of  this  affecting  tomb,  I  sauntered  off  Greek 
into  the  Greek  Church.   It  is  a  gorgeous  aifair,  blazing  with  gold  quite  up  to  Ch™**- 
the  dome.   It  is  a  sort  of  cruciform  structure,  with  the  high  altar  at  the  east 
end,  and  broad  transepts  at  the  west   I  judged  it  to  be  about  one  hundred 
feet  from  west  to  east,  and  nearly  the  same  from  north  to  south.   The  only 
other  places  that  I  cared  to  visit  were  the  Chapel  of  St  Helena,  to  which  I  ch«pei  of 
descended  eastward  from  the  grand  circular  aisle  by  thirty  steps.   It  is  a  half-  SL 
subterranean  church,  nearly  fifty  feet  square.   There  are  various  altars  and 
sacred  places  in  it  connected  with  the  "invention"  of  the  cross,  which,  how- 
ever, actually  took  place  in  a  real  cave,  to  which  one  descends  still  further  east- 
ward by  twelve  steps.   In  this  cave  the  pious  Helena  (so  the  Church  tells  us) 
was  rewarded  for  her  long  travel  and  labour  by  finding  the  three  crosses,  the 
nails,  the  crown  of  thorns,  etc.    After  examining  the  place  sufficiently,  I 
returned  along  the  south-eastern  aisle,  and  ascended  Calvary  by  a  flight  of 
eighteen  steps  ;  there  looked  at  the  three  holes  in  which  the  crosses  are  said 
to  have  stood  ;  but  this  seems  to  me  the  most  bungling  arrangement  in  the 
whole  "  invention."   The  three  holes  arc  too  close  together,  and  there  is  an 
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PART    air  of  desperate  improbability  about  the  entire  contrivance  that  cannot  be 

come.  Besides,  it  is  notorious  that  a  large  part  of  this  Golgotha  is  an  arti- 
ficial vault,  with  rooms  underneath. 
Multitude  I  see  you  are  yet  less  than  half  a  pilgrim.  Tour  faith  is  not  sufficiently 
robust  to  cast  into  the  sea  the  dark  mountains  of  scepticism  over  which  it 
stumbles.  You  must  summon  to  your  aid  the  courageous  maxim  of  Padre 
Francesco,—"  that  it  is  better  to  believe  too  much  than  too  little."  With  this 
brave  maxim  ho  valiantly  assaults  all  impertinent  improbabilities,  and  stead- 
fastly stares  them  out  of  countenance.  I  myself  have  been  a  much  more  per- 
severing piUujrino  than  you.  Why,  there  are  some  seventy  a  stations n  within 
and  connected  with  this  vast  and  confused  mass  of  buildings,  all  of  which  I 
have  had  the  resolution  to  visit,  and  most  of  them  many  times.  It  is  no  light 
achievement,  to  be  done  up  in  an  hour.  The  whole  pile  of  edifices  connected 
together  is  tliree  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  from  Joseph's  sepulchre,  within 
the  aisle  on  the  west  of  the  rotunda,  down  to  the  extremity  of  the  Chajiel  of 
the  "  Invention w  on  the  east ;  and  it  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  from  the  south  wall  of  St.  James's  Chapel  to  the  north  side  of  the  apart- 
ments belonging  to  the  Latins.  Within  this  vast  enclosure  there  seems  to  be 
no  end  to  aisles,  windows,  stairways,  vaults,  tombs,  dark  recesses,  chapels, 
oratories,  altars,  concealed  relics,  and  other  holy  "inventions."  Verily, 
nothing  is  too  hard  for  stout-hearted  Credulity.  She  has  not  only  removed 
mountains,  but  wrought  impossibilities  of  transposition  and  aggregation.  At 
her  bidding,  rocks,  and  caves,  and  distant  localities  gathered  from  all  quarters 
into  this  temple,  as  the  wild  beasts  came  to  the  ark ;  and,  having  got  them  in, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  safely  out,  however  offensive  their  presence  may 
l)e  to  the  eye  of  modern  research. 
Reality  of  I  have  very  little  of  this  wonder-working  credulity  in  my  composition,  but 
your  raillery  (scarcely  becoming  on  such  a  subject)  cannot  rob  the  place  of  all 
its  sacred  titles  and  honours.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  main  claims  to  respect 
and  atlcction  are  mere  "  inventions."  Though  some  may  fancy  that  they  have 
completely  exploded  the  whole  scries  of  traditions  which  have  clustered  around 
the  spot  for  so  many  centuries,  they  are  egregiously  mistaken.  That  battle  is 
not  over  yet.  Many,  perliaps  most  of  even  Protestant  critics,  either  maintain 
the  reality  of  the  Sepulchre,  or,  at  least,  are  doubtful ;  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  Christian  world,  with  one  voice  and  one  heart,  as  stoutly  and  earnestly 
defend  it  now  against  the  assaults  of  sceptics  as  the  knights  and  militant 
monks  of  yore  did  against  the  Saracens.  The  difficulty  of  the  defence  is 
immeasurably  augmented  by  this  herd  of  impertinent  and  intolerable  intruders, 
that  have  no  right  to  be  there,  but  still  victory  is  not  yet  declared  in  favour  of 
the  assailants. 

Fouivcn  After  leaving  tho  church  and  examining  some  curious  old  buildings  a  little 
to  the  south-west  of  the  court,  I  returned  by  tho  Via  Dolorosa,  stopping  for  a 
moment  at  each  of  the  "  stations  "  along  its  crooked  line.  This  whole  street, 
with  all  its  sacred  points  and  places,  I  give  up  at  once.   The  buildings  are 
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modern,  and  no  plausible  evidence  can  be  produced  for  the  identity  of  any  one  cuaptrb 
of  the  "  stations."  XLIV 

You  should  have  had  our  friend  P.  Cassini  with  you,  who  would  have  stoutly 
contended  for  the  integrity  of  the  whole  fourteen.  According  to  him,  however, 
this  street  is  intolerably  long.  He  says  that  the  Via  Dolorosa  for  the  human 
race  began  in  Eden  when  Adam  was  condemned  to  cat  his  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  and  all  men  travelling  along  it  from  that  day  to  this  have  hod 
their  "  stations  n  of  sorrow  and  of  suffering ! 

To  return  now  to  your  original  inquiries.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  it  is  shocking 
utterly  impossible  for  me  to  regard  the  Church  of  the  Iloly  Sepulchre,  and  its 
incredible  congregation  of  sacred  sites,  with  complacency ;  nor  could  you,  if 
you  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  scenes  which  I  have  witnessed  there,  not 
once,  but  often.  I  will  not  shock  your  sensibilities  with  details  of  the  buf-  noij  Fire, 
foonery  and  the  profane  orgies  i»erformed  by  the  Greeks  around  the  tomb  on 
the  day  of  the  Holy  Fire.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  anything  more  disgrace- 
fid  to  be  witnessed  in  any  heathen  temple.  Nor  are  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Latin  monks  on  the  night  of  the  Crucifixion  a  whit  less  distressing  and  offen- 
sive. The  whole  scene,  in  all  its  parts,  is  enacted  before  a  strong  guard  of 
Turkish  troops,  stationed  all  around  to  keep  the  actors  in  this  dismal  tragedy 
from  being  assaulted  by  the  rival  players  in  the  Greek  comedia—*  precaution 
absolutely  necessary  and  not  always  successful.  Furious  and  bloody  riots  havo 
occurred  several  times  since  I  have  been  in  the  country,  and  many  travellers 
mention  similar  battles  between  the  monks  in  former  years.  I  was  here  in 
1834,  when  several  hundred  pilgrims  were  crushed  to  death  on  the  day  of  the 
Iloly  Fire. 

Now  I  am  devoutly  thankful  that  no  amount  of  learning  or  research  can 
establish  the  remotest  connection  between  any  act  of  our  Saviour  and  any  one 
of  these  so-called  holy  places.  And  I  seem  to  find,  in  this  uncertainty  which 
hangs  over  every  sacred  locality,  the  indications  of  a  watchful  Providcnee  in 
beautiful  accordance  with  many  similar  interpositions  to  save  God's  i>eople 
from  idolatry.  The  grave  of  Mclchizedek,  the  typical  priest— of  Joseph,  the  conr«jii% 
rejected  of  his  brethren  and  sold — of  Moses,  the  lawgiver  and  deliverer — of  ,Mt"1  uf 

ti         •»  •  1  i      i  jiii*  •  t>  -r\     •  \    l\       i  tombH  ill- 

Joshua,  the  captain  and  leader  mto  the  land  of  promise — of  David,  the  shep-  tentionui. 

herd  and  king — of  John  the  Baptist  and  Forerunner — and  of  Mary,  the  mother 
whom  all  nations  shall  call  blessed— the  tombs  of  all  these  have  been  irre- 
coverably concealed  :  and  the  same  watchful  care  has  hid  for  ever  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Saviour's  passion ;  the  exact  sjwt  where  he  was  crucified,  buried, 
and  whence  he  rose  again  to  life ;  and  also  the  place  from  which  he  ascended 
into  heaven.  I  would  have  it  thus.  And  certainly,  since  God  has  concealed 
the  realitiex,  we  have  no  need  of  these  fictitious  sites  to  confirm  our  faith. 
We  are  surrounded  by  witnesses,  in  these  mountains,  and  valleys,  and  ruins, 
that  cannot  be  effaced  or  corrupted.  They  are  now  spread  out  before  our 
eyes.  There  was  the  Temple,  tyi>c  of  the  Saviour.  /Jet/and  it  was  Zion, 
symbol  of  the  Church  of  God.   Here  lies  the  whole  scene  of  our  Lord's  last 
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part  actions,  teaching,  and  passion.  There  he  instituted  the  Supper.  Bdow  us 
lv-  is  the  garden  of  agony  and  betrayal.  The  palace  of  Pilate  was  on  that  hill 
above  it,  where  lie  was  examined,  was  scourged,  buffeted,  robed  in  mock 
purple,  and  crowned  with  thorns.  Along  that  rocky  way  he  bore  his  cross  ; 
there  he  was  nailed  to  it,  was  lifted  up,  was  reviled,  was  given  gall  and  vinegar 
to  drink,  and  when  all  was  finished  he  bowed  his  head  and  died.  Then  the 
sun  refused  to  shine,  and  darkness  fell  on  all  the  land  :  the  earth  auaked.  the 
rocks  rent,  and  the  graves  were  opened.  There  was  the  new  tomb  in  the 
garden  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Thither  the  angel  came  down  and  rolled 
the  stone  from  the  door,  while  the  Lord  of  life  burst  the  bars  of  death,  and 
rose  triumphant  o'er  the  grave.   All  those  things— 

"  Which  kings  and  prophets  waited  for, 
Bat  died  without  the  sight," 

did  actually  take  place  here.  These  eyes  gaze  up  to  the  same  heaven  which 
opened  to  receive  him  ascending  to  his  Father's  right  hand.  The  great 
atoning  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  every  item  of  it,  was  offered  up  here, 
011  this  unquestioned  platform  of  the  Holy  City.  This  is  all  I  care  fur,  all 
that  mere  topography  can  offer.  If  sure,  to  the  fraction  of  a  foot,  in  regard 
to  the  sepulchre,  I  could  no  more  worship  it  than  I  could  worship  the  boat  in 
which  he  sailed  over  Gennesaret,  or  the  ass  upon  which  he  rode  into  Jeru- 
salem, and  hence  I  have  no  need  of  any  of  these  " inventions;"  and  since 
they  are  perverted  to  an  idolatry  worse  than  the  burning  of  incense  to  the 
brazen  serpent,  I  would  have  them  all  removed  out  of  sight,  that  He  who  is 
a  spirit  may  be  worshipped,  even  at  Jerusalem,  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
House  tn  My  cicerone  took  me  to  his  house  this  morning,  and  I  was  pleased  to  be 
Jcnua-  introduced  to  the  interior  of  a  native  Christian  family  on  Mount  Zion.  There 
was  an  ease  and  a  cordiality  in  the  reception  which  surprised  as  much  as  it 
delighted  me,  and  a  grace  displayed  by  the  ladies  in  presenting  sherbet, 
sweetmeats,  coffee,  and  argelehs,  which  would  have  attracted  the  admiration 
of  any  society  in  the  world.  They  showed  me  over  their  house,  and  explained 
the  various  contrivances  which  excited  my  curiosity.  Nothing  can  be  further 
from  our  notions  in  regard  to  the  fixtures  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  a  family ; 
yet  some  things  are  pretty,  and  all  are  adapted,  I  suppose,  to  the  country, 
and  the  actual  state  of  civilization.  The  reception-hall,  with  its  heavy  vault 
above,  matted  pavement,  and  low  divan  ranged  round  three  sides  of  the  apart- 
inent,  was  cheerful  and  inviting ;  and  the  floor  of  an  inner  room  was  beautiful, 
pavement  with  its  tesselated  pavement  of  various-coloured  marble  drawn  in  many  elegant 
and  complicated  patterns.  The  Arab  artists  exhibit  great  skill  in  this  kind 
of  work,  and,  indeed,  one  rarely  sees  prettier  pavements  in  any  country. 

One  reason  of  their  success  in  mosaics  of  both  stone  and  wood  is,  that  this 
art  has  always  been  in  demand  in  the  East.  Tesselated  pavements  are  found 
beneath  the  rubbish  of  all  ancient  cities,  and,  beyond  a  doubt,  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles  often  reclined  upon  them  at  meat   The  "large  upper  room" 
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where  he  celebrated  his  last  Passover  and  instituted  the  " Supper"  may  have  chaptki 
been  finished  In  this  style.  xliv. 

Tesselated  pavemeut  is  seen  in  greatest  abundance  and  highest  perfection 
in  Damascus,  around  their  delightful  fountains  and  in  their  magnificent  lewans. 
The  Damascenes  also  take  great  pride  in  having  their  window-shutters  made  window 
after  patterns  even  more  intricate  than  those  of  the  pavement  Having  no  Bhntter* 
glass,  their  ambition  is  to  show  window-blinds  as  elaborate  and  attractive  as 
possible.  I  have  counted  more  than  two  hundred  bits  of  polished  walnut  wood 
in  the  shutter  of  a  small  window. 

I  saw  a  woman  sitting  at  the  door  of  her  hut  on  Zion,  spinning  woollen  yarn  Spinning, 
with  a  spindle,  while  another  near  her  was  twirling  nimbly  the  ancient  distaff, 
and  I  felt  some  curiosity  to  know  whether  in  other  things  they  resembled  king 
Lemuel's  good  wife,  according  to  the  "  prophecy  that  his  mother  taught  him." 

There  are  such  even  now  in  this  country,  and  in  this  city,  where  the  me  vir- 
prophecy  was  uttered.   They  are  scarce,  however,  and  their  price  is  above  tnou" 
rubies.1  The  very  first  item  in  the  catalogue  of  good  qualities  is  the  rarest  of  W0D,an' 
all :  "  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her."2  The  husband,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  every  ten,  does  not  feel  very  confident  that  "  Bhe  will  do  him 
good  and  not  evil,"  and  therefore  he  sets  a  jealous  watch  over  her,  and  places 
every  valuable  article  under  lock  and  key.   His  heart  trusts  more  in  hired 
guards  and  iron  locks  than  in  his  wife.   This  is  mainly  owing  to  two  things, — 
bad  education  and  the  want  of  love ;  both  grievous  sins  against  her,  and  com- 
mitted by  her  lord  and  tyrant   She  is  kept  in  ignorance,  and  is  married  off 
without  regard  to  the  affections  of  her  heart ;  and  how  can  it  be  expected  that 
the  husband  can  safely  trust  in  a  wife  thus  trained  and  thus  obtained  ? 

There  are  numerous  allusions  to  the  domestic  habits  of  Orientals  in  this 
"  prophecy"  of  Lemuel's  mother  which  are  worth  noticing :  "  She  seeketh  wool 
and  flax,  and  worketh  diligently  with  her  hands." 3  In  Sidon,  at  tliis  day,  a 
majority  of  the  women  are  thus  working  in  raw  silk  and  cotton  instead  of 
wool  and  flax.  Many  of  them  actually  support  the  family  in  this  way,  and,  by 
selling  the  produce  of  their  labour  to  the  merchants,  "  bring  their  food  from 
afar."  A  leading  Moslem  told  me  that  nearly  every  family  in  Sidon  was  thus 
carried  through  the  past  scarce  and  very  dear  winter. 

"  She  riseth  while  it  is  yet  night,"  and  "  her  candle  goeth  not  out  by  night."  4  K»riy 
The  industrious  of  this  country  are  very  early  risers.   Long  before  day  they  ^"fr 
arc  up  and  about  their  work ;  but,  what  is  especially  remarked,  they  never 
allow  their  lamp  to  go  out  by  night   This,  however,  is  not  always  a  sign  of 
industry.   The  very  poorest  keep  a  light  burning  all  night,  more  from  timidity 
or  from  habit  than  from  anything  else. 

"  She  girdeth  her  loins  with  strength,  and  delivereth  girdles  to  the  mer-  ninUw. 
chant" 6   The  use  of  the  girdle  is  universal,  under  the  impression  that  it 
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part  greatly  contributes  to  the  strength  of  the  loins,  around  which  it  is  twisted 
IY-  tightly  in  many  a  circling  fold.  Being  always  in  demand,  it  is  an  important 
article  of  domestic  manufacture.  And  again,  scarlet,  and  purple,  and  tapestry, 
and  embroidery,  mentioned  in  verses  21,  22,  are  still  the  favourite  colours  and 
patterns  of  Oriental  taste.  The  husband  of  such  a  faithful  and  industrious 
wife  is  known  in  the  gates,  where  he  sitteth  among  the  ddert  of  the  land. 
What  the  Bonne  is  in  Paris  and  the  Exchange  in  London,  the  open  spaces 
about  the  gates  of  the  city  were  to  the  Orientals,  and  still  are  in  many  parts 
of  the  East  There  the  elders  congregate  to  talk  over  the  news  of  the  day, 
the  state  of  the  market,  and  the  affairs  of  their  particular  community.  The 
husband  of  such  a  wife  is  distinguished  among  his  compeers  by  a  costume 
clean,  whole,  and  handsome,  and  a  countenance  contented  and  happy.  "  Her 
children,  also,  call  her  blessed ;  and  her  husband  he  praiseth  her," 1— a  most 
happy  exception ;  for  children  in  this  country  too  often  treat  their  mother 
with  contempt,  and  the  haughty  husband  says  ajellalc—"  my  woman  " — when 
he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  his  wife. 
GruM  on  Isaiah  says  that  because  God  had  brought  it  to  pass  that  Sennacherib  should 
Ui«  howe-  « jay  waste  dcfcnced  cities,  therefore  the  inhabitants  were  dismayed. . . .  and 
lop*"  became  as  grass  on  the  house-tops. . . .  blasted  before  it  be  grown  up;"  *  and 
this  morning  I  saw  a  striking  illustration  of  this  most  expressive  figure.  To 
obtain  a  good  view  of  the  Tyropcan,  my  guide  took  me  to  the  top  of  a  house 
on  the  brow  of  Zion,  and  the  grass  which  had  grown  over  the  roof  during  the 
rainy  season  was  now  entirely  withered  and  perfectly  dry. 

When  I  first  came  to  reside  in  Jerusalem,  in  1834,  my  house  was  connected 
with  an  ancient  church,  the  roof  of  which  was  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
grass.  This  being  in  the  way  of  a  man  employed  to  repair  my  house,  be 
actually  set  fire  to  it  and  burned  it  off ;  and  I  have  Been  others  do  the  same 
thing  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  Nor  is  there  any  danger ;  for  it  would 
require  a  large  expense  for  fuel  sufficient  to  burn  the  present  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Our  translators  have  unnecessarily  supplied  the  word  corn,  and  thus 
confused  the  idea  and  diluted  the  force  of  this  passage  from  Isaiah.  Corn  does 
frequently  wither  away,  but  the  reference  here,  I  suppose,  is  to  tliat  grass  on 
the  house-tops  which  David  says  "  withereth  afore  it  groweth  up  ;  wherewith 
the  mower  filleth  not  his  hand,  nor  he  that  bindeth  sheaves  his  bosom.  Neither 
do  tlicy  which  go  by  say,  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you :  we  bless  you 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord."3  The  latter  expressions  are  most  refreshingly 
Arabic.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  them,  when  passing  by  a  fruit-tree 
or  corn-field  loaded  with  a  rich  crop,  to  exclaim,  Barak  AUali !— "  God  bless 
you  !"  we  bless  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ! 
a  *ynm-  Expressing  a  desire  to  visit  a  synagogue,  my  obliging  cicerone  took  me  to  a 
g%-uc.  jarge  one  wnicj1  wafi  crowded"  with  worshippers.  The  room  had  nothing  in  or  about 
it  like  any  other  place  of  worship  I  ever  entered,  and  the  congregation  was  in 
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character  and  keeping  with  the  place.  I  never  saw  such  an  assemblage  of  old,  chapt*>. 
pale,  and  woe-begone  countenances.  There  is  something  inexpressibly  sad  in  XLIY* 
the  features,  deportment,  and  costume  of  these  children  of  Abraham,  as  they 
grope  about  the  ruins  of  their  once  joyous  city. 

This  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have  been  great  sinners  jew$  of 
elsewhere,  and  have  come  up  here  from  all  countries  whither  the  Lord  hath 
driven  them,  to  purge  away  their  guilt  by  abstinence,  mortification,  and  devo-  lem' 
tion  ;  then  to  die,  and  be  buried  as  near  the  Holy  City  as  possible.  This  also 
accounts  for  the  ever-increasing  multitude  of  their  graves,  which  are  gradually 
covering  the  side  of  Olivet.  The  Jews  come  to  Jerusalem  to  die,  and  a  com- 
munity gathered  for  that  specific  purpose  will  not  be  particularly  gay,  nor  very 
careful  about  appearances. 

The  behaviour  of  the  worshippers  was  very  peculiar  and  somewhat  ridicu-  BchavWwn 
Ions.   The  men,  with  broad-brimmed  hats,  and  whatever  other  head-dress  they  mt  wor* 
possessed,  were  reading  or  muttering  prayers ;  and  while  doing  so  they  twisted,  ''''^ 
and  jerked,  and  wriggled  about  incessantly,  and  at  times  with  great  vehemence, 
that  "  all  their  bones  should  praise  the  Lord,"  as  one  of  them  explained  the 
matter  to  me.  When  they  began  what  was  understood  to  be  singing,  it  was 
the  most  outrageous  concert  of  harsh  nasal  sounds  I  ever  heard.   It  was 
Hebrew,  too ;  but  if  David  thus  "  praised  the  Lord,"  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  calling  him  "  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel." 

And  yet,  I  presume,  it  was  very  much  after  this  style  that  he  and  all  his  x«mi 
band  of  trained  musicians  did  actually  celebrate  the  praises  of  the  Most  High.  ,n 
You  hear  the  same  nasal  twang  and  grating  gutturals  in  the  singing  of  every  *  "*  "* 
denomination  throughout  the  East   The  Orientals  know  nothing  of  harmony, 
and  cannot  appreciate  it  when  heard ;  but  they  are  often  spell-bound,  or  wrought 
up  to  transports  of  ecstasy,  by  this  very  music  which  has  tortured  your  nerves. 
It  is  useless  to  quarrel  about  tastes  in  this  matter.   I  have  never  known  song 
more  truly  effective  than  among  these  Orientals ;  and  no  doubt  the  Temple 
service,  performed  by  those  trained  for  it,  stirred  the  deepest  fountains  of  feel- 
ing in  the  vast  assemblies  of  Israel  gathered  at  Jerusalem  on  their  great  feasts. 
They  had  also  instrumental  music,  which  these  liave  not ;  and  David  himself 
was  a  most  skilful  performer. 

I  made  that  remark  to  my  guide,  and  he  immediately  offered  to  take  me  to  inntru- 
a  coffee-shop  where  I  should  hear  a  grand  concert  of  instrumental  musicians.  ' 
Thinking  it  would  be  a  pleasant  remembrance  to  carry  away  from  the  Holy 
City,  I  went,  and  was  not  disappointed.  Seated  on  a  raised  platform  at  one 
end  of  the  room  were  half  a  dozen  performers,  discoursing  strange  music  from 
curious  instruments,  interspersed  occasionally  with  wild  bursts  of  song,  which 
seemed  to  electrify  the  smoking,  coffee-sipping  congregation.  They  had  a 
violin,  two  or  three  kinds  of  flutes,  and  a  tambourine.  One  man  sat  by  him- 
self, and  played  a  large  harp  lying  upon  his  lap. 

That  is  called  a  kanun  ;  and  an  expert  performer,  with  a  voice  not  too 
sharp,  often  makes  very  respectable  music  with  it 
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K  AS  I V,  AMD  MODI  OF  FULTIKO  IT. 

There  was  one  with  a  droll  but  merry  countenance,  who  told  stories  and  per-  in«in>- 
trated  jokes,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  audience,  and  now  and  then  he  m«"f*1 
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part    played  with  spasmodic  jerks  and  ludicrous  grimaces  upon  on  instrument  called 
_^      karaanjeh.   There  were  also  players  on  the  guitar,  and  one  of  them  had  a  very 
large  instrument  of  this  kind,  over  whose  chords  his  nimble  fingers  swept,  at 
times,  like  magic.  The  notes  are  much  louder  than  those  of  an  Italian  guitar. 


MODE  OF  r LATINO  HIE  *OOD. 


The  Greeks,  and  especially  the  Albanians,  manage  this  'cod  with  the 
greatest  skill.  They  have  a  small  kind,  which  they  take  with  them  in  their 
extemporaneous  pic-nics,  and  on  the  shady  bank  of  some  murmuring  brook 
they  will  sit  by  the  hour  and  sing  to  its  soft  and  silvery  note. 
Mu»ic  of  But  the  most  popular  of  all  music  in  this  country  are  the  derbekkch,  the  • 
country  tambourine  or  deff,  and  the  niikkairat  or  kettle-drum,  with  eymlwils,  casta- 
nets,  and  the  clapping  of  hands.    At  weddings,  birth-days,  and  all  other  festal 
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this  if.  their  chief  entertainment ;  and  they  will  beat  the  derbek-  cuAprr* 
keh,  thrum  the  deff,  rattle  the  castanets,  and  clap  their  hands  in  concert,  XL1V- 
without  weariness  or  intermission,  until  long  after  midnight 

I  attempted  to  look  into  the  Temple  area  this  morning,  at  the  pool  inside  of  Temple 
St  Stephen's  Gate,  but  was  rudely  ordered  away  by  some  loungers  within.  BT0$" 
This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  I  have  been  insulted  during  my  walks  about 
Jerusalem. 

The  Moslems  have  become  suddenly  very  fanatical  in  regard  to  this  holy  Moeqoe  of 
Harem,  owing  in  part  to  the  injudicious  behaviour  of  travellers.    In  company  0mar- 
with  a  large  party  I  was  taken  in  by  the  British  consul,  and  the  old  sheikh  of 
the  Harem  treated  us  with  great  respect,  showing  everything  about  the  Mosque 
without  reserve,  and  allowing  us  afterward  to  ramble  as  we  pleased  in  the 
vaults  below,  and  over  the  area  above,  without  any  surveillance  whatever. 

We  entered  by  a  small  rude  door  near  the  north-west  corner  of  the  area,  and 
walked  in  our  ordinary  shoes  to  the  raised  stoa  upon  which  the  Mosque 
of  Omar  stands.  Here  we  put  on  red  morocco  shoes,  purchased  from  the 
bazaars  for  the  purpose,  and  kept  them  on  until  we  left  the  Mosque  of  £1 
Aksa. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  within  the  enclosure  of  the  Harem  was  its  The 
great  size.   It  contains  about  thirty-five  acres  more  or  less ;  for,  owing  to  irre-  ,,a,  cnii or 
gularities  in  its  outline  and  boundaries,  it  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  entire  Omar.**  ^ 
accuracy.   It  is  about  1500  feet  on  the  east  side,  1600  on  the  west,  1000  on 
the  north,  and  900  on  the  south  end.  This  large  enclosure  undoubtedly  takes 
in,  on  the  north,  the  whole  area  of  the  Castle  of  Antonia.  I  noticed  that  tiie 
rock  on  the  north-west  corner  had  been  ait  away,  leaving  a  perpendicular  face, 
in  some  parts  at  least  twenty  feet  high. 

The  surface  is  not  a  perfect  level,  but  declines  in  various  directions.  From 
the  entrance  we  walked  over  smooth  bare  rock,  descending  rapidly  toward  the 
south-east,  then  rose  over  green  sward  to  the  foot  of  the  stoa,  which  may  be 
elevated  about  twelve  feet  at  the  north  end.  There  is  also  a  large  descent 
southward  from  the  Mosque  of  Omar  to  £1  Aksa,  and  on  the  east  Bide  there  is 
quite  a  depression  at  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  stoa  is  not  paved  with  marble,  as  has  been  o,cen  stated,  but  with  slabs  The  i,uiw- 
of  the  ordinary  flagging-stone  of  this  country.  We  have  admirable  drawings  ,n* 
of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  and  its  surroundings,  and  from  them  one  obtains  a 
good  idea  of  the  whole  affair.  The  pen-pictures  are  immensely  over-drawn,  and 
the  coloured  views  are  glaring  exaggerations.  Externally,  at  the  base,  the 
edifice  is  an  octagon  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  diameter,  each  of 
the  eight  sides  being  sixty-seven  feet  long.  There  are  four  doors  at  the  opposite 
cardinal  points.  The  dome  is  sustained  by  four  great  piers,  and  has  twelve 
arches,  which  rest  on  columns.  There  are  also  many  other  columns  with 
arches  which  mark  off  the  inner  aisles.  But  you  can  study  the  details  of  this 
curious  edifice  in  the  works  of  Williams,  Catherwood,  Bartlett,  Fergusson,  and 
many  others,  if  you  have  a  desire  to  do  so.  Dr.  Richardson's  account  of  what 
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part    he  saw  within  the  Harem  is  also  worth  reading.   We  found  nearly  everything; 
Iv*      mentioned  by  him,  and  very  much  as  be  describes  them. 

The  beauty  of  the  interior  of  the  Mosque  is  greatly  marred  by  numberless 
contrivances  for  illuminating  the  edifice,  and  by  railings  and  galleries  which 

The  Rock  seem  to  answer  no  particular  end  that  I  could  discover.  The  greatest  curiosity 
is  certainly  the  immense  stone  from  which  the  name,  Es  Sakhrah  (the  Rock), 
is  derived.  It  is  a  mass  of  native  rock,  the  sole  remnant  of  the  top  of  the 
ridge  of  Moriah,  some  sixty  feet  long'' by  fifty-five  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high  on  the  lower  side.  All  the  rest  of  the  ridge  was  cut  away  when  levelling 
off  the  platform  for  the  Temple  and  its  courts.  No  tool  of  iron  has  left  its 
mark  upon  this  Sakhrah,  and  I  please  myself  with  the  idea  that  it  was  the 
basis  on  which  the  altar  of  sacrifice  was  arranged.  Nor  am  I  convinced  by  the 
reasoning  of  those  who  hold  that  the  Temple  was  a  small  edifice  erected  further 
to  the  south.  It  is  not  yet  proved  that  the  substructions  by  which  the  area  in 
that  direction  has  been  extended  are  not  of  an  age  long  posterior  to  Solomon, 
and  therefore,  on  any  scale  of  measurement,  it  must  remain  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty just  how  far  northward  the  Temple  stood.  Hence  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  tradition  that  the  Mosque  of  Omar  is  on  the  site  of  that  sacred 
sanctuary ;  and  if  this  be  so,  the  Sakhrah  may  well  mark  the  exact  spot  of  the 
altar.  Beneath  the  south-east  end  of  it  is  a  cavern,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
covered  with  the  usual  flooring  of  the  country.  Stamp  upon  it,  and  you  dis- 
cover that  there  is  a  well  or  shaft  below ;  and  the  sheikh  of  the  Harem  told  me 
that  this  shaft  terminated  in  a  horizontal  passage,  leading  southward  from 
some  place  further  back  under  the  edifice,  and  that  water  descended  along  it. 
May  not  the  blood  and  the  ashes  from  the  altar  have  originally  been  cast  into 
this  pit,  and  thence  washed  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Tyropean  or  of  the 
Kidron,  quite  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  holy  house  ?  Those  who  now  speak 
of  fountains  in  the  enclosure  must  mean  merely  places  where  water  is  ob- 
tained from  cisterns  below  the  stoa.  The  curb-stones  of  these  openings  are 
deeply  worn  by  the  ropes  of  those  who  have  drawn  from  these  enormous  reser- 
voirs during  many  hundred  years. 

n  AkM.  £1  Aksa  was  undoubtedly  a  Christian  church,  and  probably  the  one  built 
by  Justinian.  In  converting  it  into  a  mosque,  but  little  alteration  was  neces- 
sary, and  hence  we  have  the  columns  very  much  as  they  were  in  the  original  * ' 
building.  There  is  a  close  resemblance  to  the  interior  of  the  church  at 
Bethlehem.  The  vaults  beneath  are  very  remarkable,  but  whether  any  of  the 
huge  limestone  columns,  with  their  architectural  peculiarities,  were  of  Solomonic 
times,  I  will  not  attempt  to  decide.  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  there  is 
nothing  absurd  in  ascribing  arches  and  columns  to  that  age,  for  they  were 
both  employed  in  architecture  long  anterior  to  it. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  describe  these  vaults,  columns,  gateways,  ait«l 
mysterious  passages,  I  must  direct  you  to  the  works  of  others,  and  to  the 
numerous  drawings  of  artists.   I  ran  about,  half  wild  with  excitement,  until  I 
"'      y\-xt  ^nlf;-  o\h:insteil.    The  main  v  mlM         "^hv.Mi*       l^Moitb  M«c  s-nt!V 
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eastern  corner  of  the  are*!.   The  piers  which  sustain  the  most  eastern  group  chapter 
are  arranged  in  lines  running  from  south  to  north,  parallel  to  the  outside  wall  XLIV- 
of  the  Harem.   There  are  fifteen  rows,  at  very  unequal  distances,  ranging  The  piera. 
from  about  six  to  twenty-three  feet  apart.   And  so  also  the  length  of  the  lines 
is  very  different.   Those  which  extend  furthest  northward  may  reach  two 
hundred  feet,  while  the  shortest  terminate  at  the  solid  rock  in  less  than  forty 
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feet.  The  piers  are  built  of  blocks  about  four  feet  square  more  or  less,  rudely 
hcctlled)  and  laid  up  somewhat  carelessly.  This  group  of  piers  and  vaults  is 
succeeded  by  another  further  west,  similar  to  it,  but  less  every  way,  and  they 
extend  to  the  substructions  beneath  El  Aksa.  No  one  can  examine  them  for 
an  hour  without  being  convinced  that  the  pillars  are  made  out  of  older  ruins, 
and  that  the  vaults  spread  over  them  are  comparatively  modern.  There  are 
many  remains,  however,  extremely  ancient,  particularly  near  the  south-east 
corner.  The  roof  4has  fallen  through  in  several  places,  and  we  descended  to 
the  vaults  from  one  of  these  openings.  The  time  will  come  when  these  in- 
teresting remains,  in  a  most  remarkable  locality,  will  be  fully  cleared  of 
rubbish,  and  thoroughly  explored  by  scientific  architects,  and  then  we  shall 
know  what  revelations  they  have  to  disclose.  The  description  of  these  will 
take  volumes,  and,  moreover,  they  will  be  very  dry  to  all  but  artists  and 
minute  critics.  I  looked  at  the  various  traditional  sites,  Moslem  and  Christian, 
sat  down  on  Solomon's  throne  and  Mohammed's  judgment-seat,  and  stood  on 
the  top  of  the  Golden  Gate  for  an  hour,  looking  at  this  most  suggestive  spot  view  fhnn 
and  its  surroundings.  Olivet  is  beautiful,  even  in  its  present  desolation  ;  and  |J|Jd 
the  area  itself,  with  its  mosques,  minarets,  oratories,  columns,  cypress,  kha rub,  Gate 
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part       Nehemiah  speaks  of  bringing  dieaves  into  Jerusalem:1  is  it  not  singular 
lv*     Miat  the  people  should  carry  their  grain  into  the  city  to  thresh  it  ? 
Carrying      It  would  be  strango  with  us,  because  our  citizens  are  not  husbandmen.  Iu 
•helve*    the  East,  however,  the  farmers  all  live  in  villages  and  towns,  and  go  fordi  to 
cultivate  the  surrounding  country.   It  is  not  unusual,  therefore,  for  them  to 
bring  their  harvest  home  to  thresh  it ;  and  thus  we  find  that  Araunah  the 
Jebusite  had  his  threshing-floor  on  the  present  site  of  the  Temple  in  the  days 
of  David.2  The  farmers  brought  their  grain  within  the  walls  of  J erusalem  at  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  to  secure  it  against  robbers,  for  the  country  was  then  in  an 
unsettled  and  unsafe  condition ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  rebuked  them  for 
adopting  this  precaution,  but  because  they  did  the  work  on  the  Salfauh. 
They  made  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  an  excuse  for  violating  the  law 
of  God,  which  was  clear  and  emphatic  on  this  very  point :  "  In  earing  time  and 
harvest  thou  shalt  rest."3  These  people,  as  thousands  still  do,  set  aside  this 
command,  and  maintained  that  during  harvest  and  the  vintage  they  must 
work  on  the  Sabbath  day — so  they  treaded  their  wine-presses,  gathered 
grapes  and  figs,  and  brought  in  sheaves  on  that  day.   If  Nehemiah  were  here 
now,  he  would  be  grieved  with  precisely  the  same  violations,  and  might  also 
find  men  of  Tyre  who  bring  JUht  and  all  manner  of  ware,  to  sell  on  the  Sab- 
bath ; 4  nor  would  he  be  able  to  break  up  these  practices,  and  free  Jerusalem 
from  that  sin  on  account  of  which  God  brought  all  this  evil  upon  this  city.6 
Jews*         No  traveller  thinks  of  leaving  Jerusalem  without  paying  a  visit  to  the 
putcH"*"   Wailing-place  of  the  Jews  in  the  Tyropeon,  at  the  base  of  the  wall  which  sup- 
ports the  west  side  of  the  Temple  area.   Those  stones,  no  doubt,  formed  part 
of  the  foundations  of  the  holy  house,  placed  there  certainly  not  later  than  the 
time  of  Herod,  perhaps  long  before.   They  are,  however,  not  very  large,  and 
here,  as  everywhere  else  about  Jerusalem,  either  the  stones  have  been  broken 
and  etumaUed,  or  the  measure  used  by  Josephus  was  much  shorter  than  has 
been  assumed,  or  he  greatly  exaggerated   The  latter  is  true,  at  any  rate. 
There  is  not  a  specimen  in  any  part  of  the  Temple  area,  or  about  the  Castle  of 
David,  which  even  approaches  the  sire  of  those  which  he  repeatedly  affirms 
were  placed  in  these  towers  and  walls.   Still,  those  at  the  Place  of  Wailing  are 
large  enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  strength  and  durability. 
Antiquity     No  sight  meets  the  eye  in  J  erusalem  more  sadly  suggestive  than  this  wailing 
or  ui*  cu*.  of  the  JeW8  ovcr  the        of  their  Templa   it  is  a  very  old  custom,  and  in 

past  ages  they  have  paid  immense  sums  to  their  oppressors  for  the  miserable 
satisfaction  of  kissing  the  stones  and  pouring  out  lamentations  at  the  foot  of 
their  ancient  sanctuary.  With  trembling  lips  and  tearful  eyes  they  sing,  "  Be 
not  wroth  very  sore,  0  Lord,  neither  remember  iniquity  for  ever :  behold,  see, 
we  beseech  thee,  we  are  all  thy  people.  Thy  holy  cities  are  a  wilderness,  Zion 
is  a  wilderness,  Jerusalem  a  desolation.   Our  holy  and  our  beautiful  house, 
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where  our  fathers  praised  thee,  is  burned  up  with  fire  :  and  all  our  pleasant  ohaptki 
things  are  laid  waste." 1  XLIV 
South  of  this  \V ailing-place  are  the  great  stones  of  the  arch  which  Dr.  Arch  of 
Robinson  identified  as  part  of  the  bridge  on  which  Titus  stood  in  order  to  hold  bridge 
a  parley  with  the  Jews  in  the  Temple.   One  of  these  Btones  is  twenty-five  z[0* *  "d 
feet  long,  another  a  little  more  than  twenty,  and  the  whole  width  of  the  bridge  Moruii. 
was  about  fifty-one  feet,  while  its  length  across  the  Tympean  to  the  perj)en- 
dicular  face  of  Zion  could  not  have  t*een  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty. 
Of  course  there  must  have  been  several  piers  and  arches.   The  whole  cause- 
way is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  magnificent  passage  from  Zion  to  the  south 
porch  of  the  Temple.   The  identification,  history,  and  object  of  this  gigantic 
work  have  in  our  day  furnished  an  arena  of  debate  and  strife  almost  as  noisy 


srRisc  or  Tin  oreat  arch. 

and  earnest  as  when  the  Temple  was  sacked  and  burned  by  the  Romans.  It 
is  sul«iding  now,  and  we  shall  do  nothing  to  renew  it.  In  consequence  of  a 
vast  growth  of  cactus  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  the  closing  of  the  blind  paths 
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part,    which  formerly  led  to  it,  one  cannot  reach  the  spot  without  much  trouble,  ami 


IV. 


few  travellers  now  visit  it. 


ofh«r  ln- 


size  or  Looking  down  upon  the  city  this  morning,  and  comparing  the  area  with 
{J*""*"  that  of  other  great  capitals,  the  question  how  Jerusalem  could  have  accommo- 
dated the  vast  multitudes  that  resided  in  or  resorted  to  her  continually, 
occurred  to  my  mind  with  unwonted  emphasis. 
Number  It  has  perplexed  many  before  you,  but  the  problem  lias  been  embarrassed  by 
extreme  assumptions.  We  are  not  required  to  find  room  for  more  than  20o,(*X) 
regular  inhabitants  at  Jerusalem  in  her  highest  prosperity  and  largest  expan- 
sion. As  to  the  2,565,000  assembled  at  the  Passover  in  the  time  when  Cestitu 
was  governor,  or  the  1,200,000  shut  in  by  Titus  and  his  army,  they  were  not 
citizens,  but  strangers.  Josephus  has  given  us  an  elaborate  and  minute  topo- 
graphical description  of  the  city,  from  which,  if  no  mistake  has  crept  into  his 
numbers,  it  is  certain  that  the  area  within  the  walls  did  not  much  exceed  one 
mile  square.  Other  statements  give  larger  dimensions,  but  we  shall  adhere  to 
the  thirty-three  furlongs  of  Josephus  for  the  entire  circuit  of  the  walls.  Allow- 
ing for  the  Temple,  there  could  not  have  remained  more  than  the  above  super- 
fiees  for  dwellings,  markets,  offices,  shops,  streets,  pools,  and  all  other  purposes 
and  demands  of  a  great  city.  Reasoning  from  these  data,  and  from  the  statis- 
tics of  modern  European  cities,  Mr.  Fergnsson,  in  his  ingenious  but  reckless 
critique,  reduces  the  population  to  a  very  low  figure  indeed,  and  scouts  the 
numbers  of  Josephus  with  utter  contempt  But  there  are  many  circumstance* 
overlooked  or  overleaped  by  Mr.  Fergusson  which  must  be  carefully  considered 
and  allowed  for  if  we  would  arrive  at  even  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  I 
do  not  believe  his  basis  of  calculation,  that  no  modern  European  city  has  more 
than  25,000  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  But  admitting  this  extreme 
statement,  it  does  not  follow,  because  modern  cities  have  only  this  number, 
that  therefore  Oriental  cities  in  olden  times  had  no  more !  We  must  remember 
that  those  ancient  cities  were  built  within  walls ;  that  gardens,  parks,  and 
open  spaces  were  excluded,  and  the  entire  area  occupied  with  buildings  ;  that 
the  streets  were  narrow,  and  covered  over  with  houses;  that  stores,  shops, 
markets,  etc.,  were  small,  and  had  dwellings  in  the  rear  and  above  them ;  that 
the  houses  were  several  storeys  high ;  that  Orientals  have  even  now  but  little 
furniture,  and  can  and  do  crowd  into  very  small  ajKurtments — an  entire  family 
in  one  room — many  families  in  a  single  house ;  that  the  topography  of  Jeru- 
salem, broken  into  valleys,  is  favourable  to  the  erection  of  houses  having  many 
storeys,  as  in  certain  parts  of  Edinburgh,  for  example ;  and,  finally,  that  the 
pressure  of  a  constant  necessity  would  lead  both  the  government  and  the 
I>cople  to  mtfke  provision  to  receive  within  the  walls  the  largest  possible  number. 
These  things  considered,  it  will  not  appear  unreasonable  to  allow  for  ancient 
Jerusalem  twice  as  many  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  as  can  be  found  in  a  mile 
square  of  any  modern  European  city,  and  double  the  number  of  people,  on  an 
average,  to  each  room.  This  would  give  100,000  inhabitants  upon  Mr.  Fergus- 
son's  own  data.    But  there  were  doubtless  two  if  not  three  storeys  to  the 
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houses,  and  upper  storeys  have  more  rooms  and  larger  available  space  than  the  auraa 
lower,  and  so  always  accommodate  much  the  greater  number  of  people.  This  at  xuy* 
once  furnishes  accommodation  for  at  least  200,000  inhabitants,  and  no  impar-  S|M  of 
tial  person  who  has  opportunity  to  examine  modern  Oriental  cities,  or  to  ancient 
observe  how  densely  the  poor  Jews  can  and  do  pack  themselves  away  in  the  J]^M' 
most  wretched  hovels,  will  deem  these  calculations  extravagant  But  we  are 
prepared  to  lay  aside  all  speculations  and  theories,  and  take  Jerusalem  as  she 
now  is  for  the  basis  of  calculation.  I  have  seen  more  than  twenty-Jive  thousand 
people  in  the  present  city,  nor  was  it  overcrowded.  Then  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  whole  of  Bezetha,  and  a  large  part  of  Acra,  is  uninhabited ;  the  space 
taken  up  by  the  Mosque  of  Omar  is  much  larger  than  was  that  of  the  Temple ; 
the  parts  about  Bab  el  Mugharabeh  and  the  south-east  end  of  Zion  are  either 
ploughed  fields  or  overrun  with  cactus;  the  entire  western  face  of  Zion  is 
occupied  by  the  gardens  of  the  Armenian  Convent ;  the  space  south  of  Calvary 
is  vacant ;  convents,  churches,  and  mosques  take  up  much  room ;  and,  finally, 
that  even  in  those  parts  occupied  by  dwellings,  the  houses  are  low,  small,  badly 
contrived,  and  many  of  them  in  ruins.  All  these  tilings  taken  into  account, 
we  can  readily  admit  that,  if  the  whole  area  were  covered  over  with  high  houses, 
economically  built,  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  could  find  homes  within 
the  present  walls.  It  only  remains  to  state  that  the  southern  half  of  Zion,  all 
of  Ophel,  and  the  broad  expansion  of  the  lower  Tyropean,  is  without  the  walls 
on  the  south ;  and  so,  also,  on  the  north,  is  the  entire  space  enclosed  by  the 
third  wall,  about  which  Josephus  speaks  in  such  glowing  terms.  Take  in  the 
whole,  cover  it  with  habitations  as  it  once  was,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that 
two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  could  dwell  comfortably  "  within  thy  walls, 
0  Jerusalem."  Should  any  one  think  differently,  I  will  not  argue  the  point 
with  him.  We  are  not  obliged  to  assume  so  high  a  figure,  for  neither  the 
Bible,  nor  Josephus,  nor  any  other  old  author,  gives  such  a  number  for  the 
actual  resident  population  of  the  Holy  City. 

How  the  vast  multitudes  at  the  great  feasts  could  be  accommodated  may  easily  Accom- 
be  explained.  Let  us  take  even  the  astounding  statistics  of  Josephus  himself,  m«*,»,l(  n 


and  suppose  that  the  two  millions  and  a  half  who  partook  of  the  Passover  at  tivaia. 
the  time  of  Cestius  was  neither  an  exaggeration  nor  an  exception,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  one-fifth  of  this  multitude  sat  down  to  the  Paschal  Supper 
within  the  walls.  The  Jews  originally  were  dwellers  in  tents.  It  is  certain 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  they  did  not  abandon  this  custom,  at  least 
not  until  after  many  generations.  The  proverb,  "  To  your  tents,  0  Israel !" 
was  not  a  mere  Oriental  metaphor ;  and  the  tribes,  when  they  assembled  at 
small  places,  such  as  Gilgal  and  Shiloh,  must  have  come  up  with  their  tents, 
or,  at  least,  prepared  to  sleep  out-doors.  Nor  is  even  this  last  supposition 
absurd.  The  feasts  occurred  in  the  warm,  non- rainy  months,  and  throughout 
all  the  southern  part  of  Palestine  the  people  at  this  season  do  not  hesitate 
to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  under  trees,  vines,  or  even  in  open  gardens.  Now 
not  only  two,  but  half  a  dozen  millions  of  people  could  find  room  to  eat 
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part  and  sleep  on  the  mountains  which  are  "round  about  Jerusalem.'  At  Mich 
,v-  times,  no  doubt,  every  garden  was  thrown  open,  and  every  available  spot 
occupied.  We  may  gather  this  much  from  two  incidents  in  the  history  of 
our  Lord  When  he  drew  near  the  city,  and  sent  two  disciples  to  prepare 
the  Passover,  they  were  to  say  to  the  man  whom  they  should  meet  bearing 
a  pitcher,  "  Where  is  the  guest-chamber  tnl  implying  the  existence  of  such 
apartments,  and  the  custom  of  allowing  the  use  of  them  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Again,  after  supper  our  Lord  went  out  into  a  garden  in  Olivet.2 
Neither  he  nor  his  disciples  owned  a  garden  there,  but  the  matter  thus  men- 
tioned clearly  implies  that  such  gardens  were  on  these  occasions  left  open  for 
all  who  needed  them. 

kPCM;      I  have  often  tried  to  realize  the  api>earance  of  these  profound  valleys  and 
high  hills  around  Jerusalem  during  the  great  feasts.  Covered  with  olive-groves, 


(i nee  of 


nient  of 


icra  dur-  fruit-orchards,  and  vineyards,  beneath  whose  friendly  bowers  many  a  happy 
tlvnK*"  ^Wn^y  m^  neighbourhood  group  assembled,  rising  rank  over  rank  to  the  very 
top  of  the  mountains,  I  marvel  that  no  artist  has  thought  of  reproducing  this 
scene.  Innumerable  thousands  gathered  to  the  Passover,  with  happy  chil- 
dren, busy  servants,  festooned  victims,  and  all  the  joyful  host,  in  picturesque 
costumes,  hastening  hither  and  thither,  as  business,  or  pleasure,  or  worship 
prompted,  furnishing  all  the  elements  for  the  most  magnificent  and  impressive 
panorama  the  world  has  ever  beheld.  It  might  require  the  lifetime  of  the 
artist,  but  he  who  should  realize  the  idea  would  need  to  execute  no  other 
work. 

Arrange-  These  hills,  and  valleys,  and  mounts  lie  all  around  the  Holy  City,  as  if  on 
purpose  for  Buch  convocations.  The  artist  might  arrange  the  tribes,  with  their 
ensigns  and  standards,  round  about  Jerusalem,  as  they  were  commanded  to 
pitch  their  tents  about  the  Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  Judah  would  then 
occupy  this  Mount  of  Olives;  for  that  tribe,  with  Issachar  and  Zebulun, 
encamped  on  the  east  side,  toward  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Reuben,  Simeon, 
and  Gad,  with  their  standards,  pitched  on  the  south.  On  the  west  were 
Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Benjamin ;  and  on  the  north,  Dan,  and  Asher,  and 
Naphtali.8  Thus  they  continued  to  pitch  and  march  for  forty  years.  Now,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  when  the  Tabernacle  was  in  Gilgal  and  in  Shiioh  this 
same  order  was  preserved,  and,  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  it  might 
have  been  kept  up  even  after  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  took  the  place  of  the 
Tabernacle.  Without  some  well-arranged  system,  there  would  be  endless 
confusion  in  such  vast  assemblies.  Each  tribe,  therefore,  had  its  proper  station 
on  these  noble  hills.  Every  important  city  may  also  have  had  its  appropriate 
quarter,  every  village  its  terrace,  every  family  its  shady  tree  or  sheltered  arbour. 
Fancy  now,  if  you  can,  this  great  city,  thus  surrounded  by  all  Israel,  assembled 
here  to  worship ;  the  glorious  Temple  towering  up  on  Moriah  like  a  pyramid 
of  snow ;  the  smoke  of  victims  and  the  clouds  of  incense  ascending  up  to  heai 
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from  morning  to  night ;  while  Temple,  court,  hall,  street,  valley,  and  hill  side  on  Africa 
echo  and  re-echo  with  the  songs  of  Zion  from  millions  of  devout  and  joyful  wor-  Xl,'v> 
shippers  of  the  living  God.  Who  would  not  join  the  sons  of  Korah  in  their 
triumphal  psalm :  "  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  he  praised  in  the  city  of 
our  God,  in  the  mountain  of  his  holiness.  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of 
the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion,  the  city  of  the  great  King.  God  is  known  in 
her  palaces  for  a  refuge.  Walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her:  tell  the 
towers  thereof!  Mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks,  consider  her  palaces ;  that  ye  may 
tell  it  to  the  generation  following.  Let  Zion  rejoice,  let  the  daughters  of  Israel 
be  glad ;  for  this  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever :  he  will  be  our  guide  even 
unto  death." 1 

Joscphus,  near  the  close  of  his  Wars,  gives  the  following  rapid  sketch  of  the  JMcptms' 
history  of  Jerusalem  :2  "  He  who  first  built  it  was  a  potent  man  among  the  Jj,8,!^0' 
Canaanites,  and  is  in  our  tongue  called  the  Righteous  King,  for  such  he  really  km. 
was ;  on  which  account  he  was  the  first  priest  of  God,  and  first  built  a  temple, 
and  called  the  city  Jerusalem,  which  was  formerly  called  Salem.  However, 
David,  the  king  of  the  Jews,  ejected  the  Canaanites,  and  settled  his  own 
people  therein.  It  was  demolished  entirely  by  the  Babylonians  four  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  years  and  six  months  after  him.  And  from  king  David,  who 
was  the  first  of  the  Jews  who  reigned  therein,  to  this  destruction  under  Titus, 
were  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  years;  but  from  its  first 
building  till  this  last  destruction  were  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  years.  It  had  been  many  times  besieged  and  taken— first  by  David, 
then  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt ;  afterward  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  then  by  An- 
tiochus ;  after  him  by  Pompey,  then  by  Sosius,  then  by  Herod,  and  finally  by 
Titus,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the 
mouth  Gorpieus"— September.  He  closes  the  sad  story  with  this  affecting 
remark :  "  Yet  hath  not  its  great  antiquity,  nor  its  vast  riches,  nor  the  dif- 
fusion of  its  nation  over  all  the  habitable  earth,  nor  the  greatness  of  the  vene- 
ration paid  to  it  on  a  religious  account,  been  sufficient  to  preserve  it  from  being 
destroyed.*' 

How  much  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  statement  of  Jerome,  that  the 
Salem  of  Melchizedek  was  near  Beisan  ? 

Not  enough  to  disturb  my  settled  belief  that  he  was  mistaken.  I  follow  Mcichizc- 
Joscphus,  and  am  convinced  that  his  account  coincides  with  the  Bible ;  dek* 
but  the  old  tradition  that  Melchizedek  was  no  other  than  Sliem  is  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  Jewish  historian.  Such  an  origin  for  the  city  of  the 
great  King  is  so  gratifying  that  one  is  reluctant  to  carry  research  into  the 
cold  region  of  critical  scepticism.  Let  us  therefore  believe,  if  we  can,  that 
here  the  son  of  Noah  founded  the  City  of  Peace,  reigned  in  righteous- 
ness, and  was  priest  of  the  most  high  God.  Perhaj>s  it  was  near  his  very 
altar  that  Abraham,  in  a  figure,  offered  up  Isaac— type  of  that  other  sacrifice, 
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riRt.   when  an  infinitely  greater  Father  offered  his  only-begotten  Son  on  this  same 
1Y*  mountain. 

From  Abraham's  sacrificial  visit  to  the  conquest  under  Joshua  there  is 
nothing  said  about  Jerusalem.  At  that  time  it  bore  the  name  of  Jebus,  and 
appears  to  have  been  already  a  very  strong  place.  Though  the  king  of  it  was 
slain  in  the  great  battle  of  Gibeon,1  the  city  did  not  fall  into  the  conqueror's 
hands,  nor  was  it  until  the  reign  of  David  that  the  Jebusites  were  finally  sub- 
dued. Having  taken  the  stronghold,  he  transferred  the  seat  of  government 
at  once  from  Hebron  to  Zion,  and  ever  afterward  Jerusalem  appears  as  the 
capital  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  and  the  centre  of  the  Hebrew  faith  and 
worship. 

siege  of  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  occupied  Titus  four  months  and  twenty-five  days— 
from  April  1 1th,  A.D.  70,  to  the  7th  of  September.   After  this  destruction  wo 

TUai  hear  but  little  of  Jerusalem  until  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  No  doubt  it  was 
speedily  occupied  by  both  Jews  and  Christians,  and  I  am  disposed  to  credit 
Kusebius,  who  supposes  that  the  city  was  not  wholly  destroyed  by  Titus. 
Indeed  such  a  thing  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined.  There  were,  doubtless,  multi- 
tudes of  the  lower  vaulted  rooms  uninjured,  and  in  these,  when  slightly  repaired, 
a  considerable  population  could  reside,  and  no  doubt  did.  Indeed,  it  soon 
acquired  somewhat  the  proportion  of  a  city  and  the  character  of  a  fortress,  for 
when  the  Jews  rebelled  against  Hadrian,  about  A.D.  132,  it  was  able  to  make 
a  prolonged  resistance.  Having  destroyed  it,  Hadrian  built  a  new  town,  which 
he  called  yElia,  and  for  several  generations  afterward  Jerusalem  was  only 
spoken  of  under  this  heathen  name.  Constantino  restored  its  ancient  name, 
and  greatly  enriched  and  adorned  it  with  splendid  churches  and  other  edifices. 
Henceforward  it  became  the  grand  centre  of  pilgrimages  from  all  parts  of 
the  Christian  world,  and  such  it  has  continued  to  be  down  to  the  present  ho\ir. 

Modem       Jerusalem  during  the  last  fourteen  centuries  has  suffered  terrible  calami- 

biatory.  ^  m^  undergone  many  important  changes.  It  was  taken  by  the  Persians 
under  Chosroes  II.,  with  vast  slaughter.  The  Basilica  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  burned,  and  the  city  sacked  and  pillaged,  about  the  year 
614;  and  in  636  it  was  permanently  wrested  from  the  Christians  by  the 
Khalif  Omar.  From  this  event  to  the  appearance  of  the  Crusaders  before 
her  walls,  about  the  first  of  June  1099,  the  history  of  the  city  is  almost  a 
blank.  There  were,  however,  frequent  contests  between  the  Moslem  rulers 
of  Egypt  and  of  Syria  for  its  possession,  and  it  suffered  many  calamities 
from  its  peculiar  position  and  character,  being  sacred  to  Mohammedan, 
Christian,  and  Jew. 

The  Franks  kept  possession  of  it  less  than  one  hundred  years,  for  it  was 
given  up  to  Saladin  in  1 187,  and  from  that  day  to  this  it  has  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mohammedans.  Saracen  and  Osmanly  in  succession  have  held 
it,  and  the  flag  of  the  Turk  still  floats  over  the  Tower  of  David.   Such  is  a 
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rapid  survey  of  the  long  history  of  Jerusalem.   If  it  had  existed  2177  years  chaptkb 
when  overthrown  by  Titus,  its  whole  age  is  now  about  3964  years.   Spreading  XLIV' 
over  almost  the  entire  historic  period  of  the  human  race,  it  has  shared  largely  Bethany, 
in  that  history — and  the  end  is  not  yet ! 

It  took  half  an  hour  to  walk  over  Olivet  to  Bethany  this  morning,  and  the 
distance  from  the  city,  therefore,  must  be  about  two  miles.  This  agrees  with 
what  John  says :  "  Now  Bethany  was  nigh  unto  Jerusalem,  about  fifteen  fur- 
longs off." 1  The  village  is  small,  and  appears  never  to  have  been  large,  but  it 
is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  south-eastern  base  of  the  mount,  and  has  many 
fine  trees  about  and  above  it  We,  of  course,  looked  at  the  remains  of  those 
old  edifices  which  may  have  been  built  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  and  repaired 
or  changed  to  a  convent  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  By  the  dim  light  of  a 
taper  we  also  descended  very  cautiously,  by  twenty-five  slippery  steps,  to  the 
reputed  sepulchre  of  Lazarus,  or  El  Azariyeh,  as  both  tomb  and  village  are 
now  called.  But  I  have  no  description  of  it  to  give,  and  no  questions  about 
it  to  ask.  It  is  a  wretched  cavern,  every  way  unsatisfactory,  and  almost  dis- 
gusting. 

I  have  never  been  so  painfully  impressed  as  to-day  with  the  importance  of  B«th. 
the  advice,  not  to  allow  mere  topographical  controversies  to  rob  one  of  the  P1"1*6- 
delightful  and  precious  influences  which  these  sacred  scenes  ought  to  afford. 
We  not  only  disputed  about  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  but  fell  into  an  earnest  dis- 
cussion in  regard  to  other  matters  equally  indifferent — as  whether  Bethphage 
(of  which  no  one  now  knows  anything)  was  east  or  west  of  Bethany,  according 
to  the  directions  of  our  Lord  to  the  two  disciples  in  reference  to  the  ass,  or 
whether  it  might  not  have  been  on  the  north  or  south  of  the  village.  Then 
came  the  grand  question  about  the  true  site  of  the  "  Ascension,"  whether  in  The 
this  church  at  Et  Tur,  or  on  the  Rpur  of  Olivet,  which  lies  over  against  Bethany  A,censlon 
to  the  north;  and  thus  we  walked  through  scenes  suggestive  of  the  most 
glorious  anticipations  to  the  Christian,  with  scarcely  a  single  profitable  reflec- 
tion.  Indeed,  we  came  out  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  with  feelings  of 
utter  disgust 

You  have  certainly  fallen  into  a  serious  mistake.  Olivet,  including  Qeth-  oiiTet. 
semane  on  the  west,  and  Bethany  on  the  east  of  it,  has  witnessed  the  most 
affecting  and  the  most  stupendous  scenes  in  the  history  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer.   It  was  in  connection  with  this  mount  that  the  God-man— the 
divine  Logos— chose  to  reveal  more  of  his  human  nature  than  anywhere  else 
on  the  earth.  How  often,  after  the  fatigues  and  temptations  of  the  day  in  this  jesns  m 
wicked  and  captious  city,  did  he  retire  in  the  evening  to  Bethany  to  enjoy  the  B«lbaDJr- 
hospitality  and  affectionate  sympathy  of  Lazarus  and  his  pious  family !  There 
he  laid  aside  the  awful  character  of  prophet  and  teacher  divine,  to  rest  his 
hard-tried  energies  in  the  gentle  amenities  of  social  life ;  and  such  was  the 
freedom  of  intercourse  between  these  chosen  friends,  that  Martha  could  even 
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part  come  to  him  with  her  littio  domestic  troubles.  Alas !  how  many  Marthas 
1V*  there  are,  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things;  and  how  few  Marys, 
anxious  to  sit  at  Jesus'  feet  and  hear  his  word !  As  excuse  for  this  Martha, 
we  should  remcmlier  that  she  was  the  responsible  house-keeper,  and  that  they 
belonged  to  the  class  of  society  in  which  the  women  of  the  family  performed 
the  household  work  with  their  own  hands,  and  hence  it  was  perfectly  natural 
that  she  should  claim  the  assistance  of  her  younger  sister.  What  a  touching 
exhibition  of  lowliness  and  divine  condescension  does  this  reveal !  He  who 
is  Lord  of  the  universe  selects,  of  choice,  the  humble  poor  for  his  dearest 
friends  and  most  intimate  associates !  "  He  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick,M  was 
the  only  message  sent  by  the  sorrowing  sisters.  Most  honourable  distinction  ! 
He  whom  angels  adored,  and  from  heaven  to  earth  hastened  to  serve,  lavishes 
his  richest  love  upon  a  poor  man  called  Lazarus !  The  Son  of  God  groaned  in 
spirit  at  the  sorrow  of  Mary  and  Martha.  He  wept  over  the  grave  of  his 
friend.  He  did  more.  He  asked  of  the  Eternal  Father,  and  received  power 
to  raise  him  from  the  grave,  and,  standing  at  the  head  of  that  dark  cave,  he 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "Lazarus,  come  forth!"  Wonderful  voice!  It 
startled  the  dull  ear  of  Death,  and  the  inexorable  Grave  heard,  and  gave  up 
his  prey.  Here  on  Olivet  the  Christian  learns  to  sing  the  song  of  victory 
over  the  king  of  terrors :  "  0  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  0  Death,  where  is 
thy  sting  ?"  No  wonder  that  much  people  of  the  Jews  came  six  days  alter, 
not  for  Jesus'  sake  only,  but  that  they  might  sec  Lazarus  also,  whom  he  had 
raised  from  the  dead ;  nor  that  on  the  next  day  they  should  take  branches  of 
palm-trees  and  go  forth  to  meet  Jesus,  crying,  "  Hosanna !  blessed  is  the 
King  of  Israel  that  coraeth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ! " 1 
Sacred  Again :  it  was  on  this  mount,  with  the  city  and  Temple  in  view,  that  our 
■cencs  on  j^rd  sat  down,  and  in  private  answered  those  three  pregnant  inquiries  of  the 
anxious  disciples :  When  shall  it  come  to  pass  that  there  shall  not  be  left  one 
stone  of  the  Temple  upon  another  t  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming  f 
and  the  sign  of  the  end  of  the  world  f*  And  in  response  there  fell  from  his 
sacred  lips  those  wonderful  revelations  recorded  in  the  24th  and  25th  chapters 
of  Matthew.  It  was  from  this  same  mount,  also,  that  the  compassionate 
Jesus  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over  it,  saying,  "  If  thou  hadst  known,  even 
thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace !  but 
now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes."  8 

It  was  also  unto  Olivet  that  he  retired  to  pray  on  that  doleful  night  when 
"  his  sweat  became  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground."  4 
Here  he  was  betrayed  with  a  kiss ;  was  surrounded  by  soldiers  with  lanterns, 
and  torches,  and  swords ;  was  rudely  se«zed,  bound  with  cords  as  a  malefactor, 
and  led  away  to  Caiaphas. 
And,  finally,  this  favoured  mount  witnessed  the  glorious  out-come  and 
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consummation  of  this  mystery  of  sorrow  and  suffering.   It  had  been  watered  chapter 
by  his  tears,  had  dnink  his  bloody  sweat,  and  it  must  also  behold  his  triuin-  XLIV- 
phant  and  glorious  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.  The 
Olivet  first  heard  the  grand  commission  to  the  Church :  "  Go  tb  into  all  the  Ascension. 

WORLD,  AND  PREACH  THE  GOSPEL  TO  EVERY  CREATURE."     lie  1)0*1  led  OUt  hl8 

disciples  as  far  as  to  Bethany,  and,  having  thus  spoken,  "  he  lifted  up  his 
hands,  and  blessed  them ;  and  it  came  to  pass  that  while  he  blessed  them,  he 
was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven." 1  Men  of  Galilee !  favoured 
of  God  above  all  the  race,  I  would,  oh !  I  would  have  been  of  your  company 
on  that  triumphant  morning, — with  you  to  look  steadfastly  toward  heaven  as 
be  went  up,  and  with  you  to  worship ;  or,  better  still,  I  would  have  been 
among  the  heavenly  host  that — 

"Thronpred  his  chariot-wheels. 
And  bore  him  to  hit  throne; 
Then  swept  their  golden  harps,  and  sung, 
•The  glorious  work  li  donol* " 

1  Luke  xxlv.  60,  5L 
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*Ain,  Hebrew  En,  Fountain. 
Beit,  Hebrew  Beth,  House. 
Deir,  Convent 
Jebel,  Mountain. 
Jisr,  Bridge. 
Khan,  Caravansary. 
Knl'aet,  Castle. 
M  azax,  Shrine. 


Merj,  Plain. 

Nahr,  Hirer. 

Neb' a,  large  Fountain 

Heby,  Prophet. 

Scr.  all.,  Scripture  allusions  to. 

Tell,  Mound,  HUL 

ViLL,  Village. 

Wady  or  W.,  Valley  and  Brook. 


'Aba.  outer  garment,  scr.  all  to,  322, 403. 
Abadiyeh,  rill.,  3;>4. 

*  Abd  el  Hady,  feudal  family  In  BeUd  Nablfls, 

war  of,  464, 465. 
Abd  el  Hader  el  Mughrahy,  magician  of 

Cairo,  157-169. 

Abel  Beth  Maachah,  216. 317. 

Abel  Mitzraim,  alte  of,  wo, 

Abimelech  and  PhlcoL,  official  tit  lea,  fifiQ. 

Abraham,  battle  with  Chcdorlaomcr,  214. 
212;  oak  of,  244,  599,  GOO;  offering  up  Isaac, 
Samaritan  tradit  ion  of  site,  474,  475;  mourn- 
ing for  Sarah,  fill ;  house  of,  fiQO. 

Absalom,  caught  In  an  oak,  'J4'i,  4U0;  heap  of 
stones  on  grave  of,  490 ;  tomb  of,  £28, 

Aba  el  Aswad,  plain  of,  169;  river,  Roman 
bridge  at,  170. 

Aba  Gash,  robber  of  Kurict  el  "Alneb,  535. 

Abu  Zabura,  river  (Kanah?),  506,  507. 

Acacia-trees,  12  L 

Acbabori,  cliff,  373, 214. 

Achor,  valley  of,  Hoaea's  prophecy  concern- 
ing 4fil 

Acre,  city,  ancient  Accho  and  Ptolemais 
described,  308;  history  of,  30a,  309;  vaults 
of  houses  not  turdabt,  809;  fortifications, 
309.  310;  surroundings,  3_1Q_ ;  plain  of,  beauti- 
ful landscape,  320. 

'Adlun,  village,  ancient  Ornithon,  ltil ;  caves 
and  tombs  at,  165:  ruins  at,  1C9. 

Adonis,  river,  Nahr  Ibrahim,  source  of,  23A 

Adollam,  cave  of,  60^  G0L 

'Ainata,  village,  Beth  Anath  of  Naphtall, 
212. 

'Ain  el  Fuliyeh,  not  'Aln  Baridcli,  tepid 

filllllt  lll'iir  Tl'»   I  I  I*.   'H"«riil  in 


'Ain  el  Jin,  2LL 

'Ain  el  Kunterah,  camp  ground,  145, 
'Ain  el  Mu  dower  ah,  ML 
'Ain  C8  Sultan,  at  Baalbek,  172;  FounUin  <J 
Elisha,  61^  614,  616,  617^  22L 

'Ain  etTiny,  350, 353, 
'Ain  Fit,  Nuauirlych  village, 
'Ain  Hazur,  En  Hasor,  233, 
'Ain  Hershah,  temples,  Greek  Inscriptions 
at,  m 

'Ain  Jar,  ancient  Chalcis,  173;  remittent 
fountain,  265. 

'Ain  Karim,  birth-place  of  John  Baptist,  (&i ; 
Fountain  of  Virgin  at,  C64 ;  Idem  location  of 
site,  M  l ;  food  of  the  Baptist,  665. 

Ajalon,  vrtUey  of,  Wady  Yalo,  53J,  gjji 

'Akabiyeh,  brook,  lii 

'Akil  Aga,  visit  to  encampment  of,  adven- 
ture with  a  hunting  leopard  at,  443, 441. 

'Akir,  vllL.  Ekron,  5Sfi, 

'Akkar,  plain  of,  UUL 

'Akkub,  wild  artichoke  (Ileb.  gOlgal?),  503, 

584. 

Alexander,  coin  of,  ULL 
Alexandroschenc,  Scanderuna,  ruins  £0i 
Al^erines  at  Kudos,  'JUL. 
'Alia,  ancient  ruin,  300. 
'Alma,  village  described,  222;  storm  at,  288. 
Almoud-tree,  scr.  all.  to,  318,  21iL 
Alphabet,  Phoenician  139,  USL 
Altars,  horns  of,  74. 

'Aly  es  Sughir,  ruling  fkmily  of  Belod, 

Beshara,  210. 
Amalekites,  1£L 
'Amka,  village,  Emck,  305. 
'Ammariven.  noHcn!  rnhi«.  *Aa 
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* Ammatur,  village,  B5. 
Amorites,  1M. 
Amulets,  L5Q. 

A  tn w as ,  vilL  noticrlpt  Em  mens,  history  of.  HA. 
Ana's  discovery  of  moles  doubtful.  897. 
An  at  ho  th.  birth-place  of  Jeremiah,  670,  61L 
Ancient  population  of  Jerusalem,  Mr.  Fergus* 

son's  theory  concerning,  692,  G93, 
Ancient  ruins,  disappearance  of,  LU1 
Anklets,  128. 

Antipatris,  Kefr  Saba,  &Q4L 

Ants,  script,  all.  to,  886 ;  anecdotes  of,  from 

Herodotus,  837;  laying  up  store,  greut 

robbers,  263. 
'  Aolom,  TilL  (Ulama),  413. 
Aphcah,  temple  at,  m 
Aphek,  see  I  lk. 

Apples  at  Askelon,  scr.  all.  to,  845,  54fi. 

Aqueduct  of  Acre,  from  Kabery,  804 ;  of 
Beirut,  ancient,  38j  from  Neb'aTasy  to  Sldon. 
ancient,  148;  from  Tablga  to  Genncsaret, 
850;  In  WadyFedJas,  39j4j  from  SAbbarln  to 
Caesar ea  493. 

Arabs,  family  compacts  of,  880.  290 :  at  a 
well,  64j  at  ancient  sites,  '295 ;  fleeing  over 
the  Owcly,  88 ;  tents  of,  67,  170,  11L 

Arbcla,  see  KuL  Ibn  M  an. 

Arbours,  covered  with  gourds  and  vines,  7JL 

Arch  of  Titus;  spring  of,  etc^  83L 

Ard  el  Kheit,  description  of,  25JL 

Argela  118,  LUL 

Argob,  country,  not  city,  3  89. 

Arimathea,  possibly  present  Renthtch,  525. 

Ark,  Noah's,  pitched  with  bitumen,  '223;  of 
bulrushes  (Moses).  HI 

A  r  kites,  228* 

'Arraby,  vlll,  m> 

Arraby,  vilL  In  Jebel  Nablfls,  4 

'  Arreimeh,  tell  of.  850. 

Arsuf,  vilL,  possibly  Apollonla,  612. 

Arvadites,  1M. 

Ascension,  church  of,  C2L 

Ashdod,  Usdnd,  absence  of  ruins  at,  histori- 
cal notices  of,  ML 

Asher,  territory  of.  195;  boundaries  of,  81 L  21 2. 

Ashman azar,  sarcophagus  of,  187-188. 

Askelon,  approach  to,  ili;  ruins  of,  describe  1, 
545,  546 1  apples  of,  545,  546 ;  sycamore  figs 
of,  5AG ;  worship  of  Venus  at,  547. 

Astrologers,  lia. 

Athlit,  Castellum  Peregrinorum,  Phoenician 

ruins  at,  not  noticed  In  history,  Iflfl-flflQ. 
Atmosphere,  transparency  of,  1&. 
1  Aojeh,  river,  not  Kanah,  501 ;  mouth  of,  HQ, 
Avenger  of  blood,  -290,  2&L 

Axe,  at  root  of  the  tree,  34L 

Baal,  end  Ashtaroth,  128;  worship  of,  GAL 
Baal-Sidon,  temple  of,  lid 
Baalbek,  Baalgid,  Heliopolis.  temples  at, 
234-?".:. 


Babeer,  cane,  252. 

Babok,  fountain,  ITS. 

Bad  roads,  63, 

Balaam  and  his  ass,  47. 

Balm  of  Gilead,  46A  407 ;  manufactured  from 

seed  of  sOkQm,  022. 
Banana,  UL 

Banias,  Panium,  Caesarea  Philippi,  oak 
glades  of,  228. ;  fountain  of  Jordan  at, 
229;  Greek  Inscriptions  of,  229;  visited  by 
Christ,  229;  statue  of  Christ,  230 ;  miracles 
at,  230 ;  cave  of.  described  by  Joseph  us, 
230;  history  of,  281;  scene  of  transfigura- 
tion near  It,  23_L 

Banias  Castle,  ascent  to,  244. ;  gate  of,  '211 ; 
scr.  all.  to,  244 ;  description  and  history  of, 
24  5. 

Barak  battle  of,  with  Slsera,  435-437. 
BarchocbobaS,  false  Messiah  destroyed,  665. 
Barley  bread,  scr.  all.  to,  449,  c-v.>. 
Basalt,  rocks  of,  857,  86a 
Battlements  of  houses,  3JL 
Bay  of  Acre,  814. 
Bear,  Syrian,  578, 

Bedawin  rohbvrs,  2£9_;  adventure  with,  379; 
bad  character  of,  255,  382 — 884  ;  suspect 
travellers  of  seeking  for  lost  treasure  in 
ruins,  387,  388;  resemble  ancient  Midian- 
ltea,  447;  attack  before  break  of  day,  4  -0. 

Bee-hives  on  the  Huleh,  242. 

Beer  en  Mukkar,  guard-house  at,  212. 

Beerich,  viii.  Beer  (?)  2I£. 

Beer  Lahai-roi,  site  of, 

Beersheba,  site  of,  557,  5m 

Bees  In  the  rocks,  229. ;  in  lion's  carcass,  56G 

Behemoth  scr.  all.  to,  250,  252, 

Beirut,  Berytns.  topography  of,  89j  envi- 
rons, 34.;  Berothai  and  Berothah,  Hi,  35; 
origin  of  name,  82;  breakwater  before  Its 
quay,  38. ;  ancient  celebrity  of,  35;  gladia- 
torial shows  at,  by  Titus,  38 ;  destroyed  by 
earthquake,  36;  history  of,  31 ;  legend  % 
SZ ;  recent  growth  of,  81 ;  ancient  remains, 
aqueduct,  88j  pine  groves,  1L. 

Beisan,  sdvantageous  situation  of,  158. 

Beisan,  see  Belli -ah  an. 

Beit  Jenn,  vilL,  214, 

Beit  Jibrin,  identification  of,  with  Elcuthc^ 
ropolls,  564;  with  Gath,  564,  565;  ruins  and 
excavations  at,  565;  character  of  Inhabit- 
ants,  572;  caverns,  Idols,  and  Inscriptions 
at,  574,  515. 

Beit  Ur  et  Tahta,  Lower  Beth-heron,  583. 

Belad  Beshara,  scenery  of,  2tlj  212. 

Bel  us,  river,  Nahr  Na'aman,  813. 

Benat  Tacobe.  Jacob's  daughters,  212. 

Benhadad,  defeat  of,  at  Aphek,  3S8,  ii^L 

Besherrah,  town,  UlL 

Bethany,  £1  Azariyeh,  described,  sepul- 
chre of  Lazarus,  696,  G2L 

Bethcr,  r.?ount:ilns  of,  665. 

y 
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B«?th-ho£lah,  »Ain  Hajla,  611 
Beth  -  ho ron,  Upper  and  Lower,  fiTJL 
Bethlehem,  visit  to,  644,  660 ;  appearance  or, 

M5j  Cave  of  Nativity  at,  646;  birth  of  Jesus 

not  in  a  grotto,  616;  history  of  Bethlehem, 

G40;  present  inhabitants  of,  G47 ;  reapers, 

Cleaning,  C4_L  GA8. 
Beth  M'aacah,  province,  218 
Bcthphage,  site  of,  i2L 
Beth-rehob,  city  of,  211 
Beths&ida,  sito  of,  discussed,  SCO,  372,  314  ; 

not  two  Bethsaidaa,  873.  374. 
Beth-ahan,Gr.  Scythopolia,  Arabic  Belsan.463; 

ghor  of  464,  486;  ruins  and  theatre  of, 

466,  4M ;  bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathun 

taken  from  wall  of,  456, 
Bcth-sheniesh ' Ain  es  Shems,  nrk  taken  to, 

from  Kkron,  635,  6G4. 
Betrothals,  Oriental,  221 
Bible,  composed  in  country,  not  city,  827. 
Bint  Jebail,  vlIL,  212. 
Birthright,  Jacob's  purchase  of,  687. 58 S. 
Bisry ,  vllL,  vale  and  temple,  86,.  22L 
Bitumen  wells  near  Hosbeiya,  223;  from  Dead 

Sea,  222;  tcr.  all  to,  223,  221 
Blat,  cliffs  of,  113. 
Blat,  temple  of,  28a 
Blata,  fountain,  buffaloes  in,  2£L 
Blessings  and  curses  published  from  Mount 

Ebal  and  Gerirlm,  471. 
Blood,  eating  of,  scr.  all  to,  95, 91 
Blood  revenge,  290,  291. 
Bostrenus,  River,  Owely,  81 
Bracelets,  129 
Bride  of  a  Bedawy,  368. 
Buffalo,  Behemoth  described,  260  252;  the 

reem,  not  the  unicorn,  262. 
Buffaloes,  love  of  bathing.  360. 
Buk'ah,  Cmlo-Syria,  plain  of.  172. 113. 
Burikiyeh,  brook,  ruined  Roman  bridge  at, 

146, 

Burket  Ram,  Phiala,  lake,  239,  240. 
Buses,  vilL,  ruins  near  It,  307, 
Bustard,  hunting  of,  209. 
Bustra,  ruined  temples  at,  22i 
Butaiha,  plain   of,   early  vegetables  on, 
801. 

Buttauf,  plain  of,  identity  with  plain  of 

Zebulun,  421 
Butter,  Arab,  266;  churning  of,  scr.  all  to, 

266;  not  given  by  Jael  to  Slscra,  44L 

Cabul,  vllL  and  district,  188,  320, 
Cactus,  extraordinary  growth  of,  20ft. 
Csesarea  Falcstina,  town  there  before  Herod. 

493,  494;  artificial  harbour  of,  421;  scene  of 
scriptural  events,  494;  ruins  of,  described, 

494.  4  96;  causes  of  its  desertion,  496:  aque- 
ducts of,  497;  Csesarea  interesting  to  a  mis- 
sionary, 602.  603:  rood  from,  to  Jaffa,  6J& 

Cfesarca  Philippi,  see  Danlaa 


Caimon  Tell,  4  SO;  probably  ancient  Sycaro* 

non,  402. 
Cana  of  Galileo,  sec  Kana. 
Canaanites,  Id 
Cane,  Bubcer,  261 

Capernaum,  Tell  Hum,  site  of,  discussed, 

35:J-366;  ruins  of  synagogue,  360,  3M ; 

nature  of  shore  at,  35G;  reflections  at.  361. 

362;  reference  to,  by  Joseph  us,  300;  not  in 

plain  of  Gennesaret,  873. 
Carmel,  convent  of,  316;  Elijah's  sacrlflce 

upon,  481-4 85;  Vespasian's  suciificc  upon, 

4h3 ;  description  of  Carmel,  and  scr.  all.  to. 

487.  4hK 

Cedars  of  Lebanon,  197.  200;  grove  of.  jifj 
situation  of,  198;  size  and  age  of  trees,  199; 
appearance  of,  cones  of,  199.  200, 

Cendevia,  Lake,  813. 

Centipede  described,  412. 

Chalcedony,  geodes  of,  281 

Chamber  over  gate,  28. 

Chariots,  not  found  now  In  Syria,  20,  21 ; 
causes  of  their  disappearance,  21. 

Charms,  160,  161 ;  medical.  LiL 

Children,  desire  for,  123, 121 

Chinneroth,  site  of,  discussed,  390.  322. 

Chittim,  Cyprus,  21 

Chorazin,  Khoraxy,  site  of,  361 

Christ's  missionary  instructions,  846.  847; 
character  of,  wholly  different  from  other 
Jews,  406.  409;  freedom  from  mercenary 
traits,  407,  ILL 

Christian  family  on  Zlon,  visit  to,  esq. 

Churning  of  Arabs,  44L 

Circumcision,  ceremony  of,  at  Hebron,  anti- 
quity of  the  rite,  690;  extensive  spread  of 
practice,  691. 

Cisterns,  water  of,  287;  dangerous  adventure 
In  a  cistern,  281 ;  used  as  granaries,  scr.  alL 

to,  m6ii 

Cities  of  Syria  and  Palest  in  p.  population  of, 
161 

Clean  and  unclean  animals,  123, 
Cliffs,  remarkable,  on  sea-ahorc,  607, 
Climate  of  Syria,  variable,  90. 
Cock-crowing,  division  of  time,  Ql± 
Coffee-cups,  Arab,  1 14. 
Coins,  ancient,  at  Sidon,  131 
Colocynth,  not  cause  of  "death  in  pot," 
461 

Colonies  of  SIdon,  81 

Columns,  antiquity  of,  664, 

Coneys  described,  2i& 

Contentious  woman,  T±L 

Contracts,  Oriental,  manner  of  negotiating 

them,  678,  612. 
Convent  of  the  Cross.  cr..t 
Cooking  meat  soon  as  butchered,  scr.  all.  to, 

446. 

Coracinus,  flsh,  ajs,  361 
Cosa,  Hosa,  ruins  at,  287,  2*w 
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Costumes,  Oriental;  male,  116-116;  female, 
119.  120. 

Covenant  of  bread  and  salt  among  Bedawln. 
380;  resemblance  to  the  Eushariaiic  Supper, 

Covenants  mentioned  In  the  Bible,  230,  38L 
Crater,  volcanic,  2SL  ' 
Crib,  Isaiah,  clu  L  a  manner,  412,  411 
Crocodiles  in  fcL  Zerka,  iSL  - 
Crocodiles,  city  of.  600,  .  i 

Crops,  continuous  aucceealon  of,   211>.  270; 

rate  of  yield,  8A 
Crowi  In  the  HQIeh,  J87,  268;  depredatlotfa 
i  of,  24t 

Crusaders,  Imperfect  histories  of,  586. 
Cucumbers  of  the  Butaiha,  361 ;  lodge  In  a 

garden  of,  SAL 
Custom-house  officers,  47. 
Cyprus,   seen    from   Lebanon,    20j  salt 

marshes  of,  381,  iih2. 

•  *  » 

DahrJune,  78.  „ 

Daleels,  guides  to  hidden  treasure,  lte. 

Dalhamia,  or  DaJmamla,  rain,  postlbly  scrip- 
tural Dalmanuths,  323. 

Damon,  vIlL,  330.  » 

Damur  river,  Tamyraa,  69j  source  of,  69; 
broken  bridge,  floods,  G0j  landalip  on,  GO. 

Dan,  139,  214,  248,  24*. 

Dancing  girls,  Oriental,  dancing,  Wfi,  666. 

Danites  conquer  Laibh,  wot&hip  Idols,  216. 

Dates,  60. 

David,  night's  sdrenture  with  Saul,  gc^  363; 

battle  with  Goliath,  667;  not  recognised  by 

Saul,  668,  hSS ;  deceives  kins;  Aehiah,  869  ; 

his  control  over  Ms  followers,  fill;  contests 
..with  wild  beasts,  ill;  his  presence  In  Car- 

mel.  coo,  601;  tomb  of,  631;  tower  of,  630. 
Dead  Sea,  peculiarities  of,  616,  624;  analysis 

of  its  water,  S2L 
Deborah,  fountain  of,  214 ;  ode  of,  440^  41L 
Deburien,  vilL.  at  Tabor,  441,  44A 
Deceitful  brooks,  scr.  all  to,  488. 
Defilement,  ceremonial,  19_L  I93j  Uibllcal 

precepts  concerning,  191,  122. 
Deir  'Asheir,  vilL,  temples  at,  232j  233. 
Deir  el  Asad,  vilL,  &u. 
Deir  el  Kamar,  capital  of  Mount  Lebanon, 

69. 

Deir  el  Easy,  306. 

Deir  el  Kurah,  3A 2is. 

Deir  Hanna,  castle  and  vllL,  333. 

Deir  MukhuUia,  convent,  82. 

Deir  Senad,  tIIL,  near  Gsxa,  wady  and 
bridge  st,  ML 

Deir  Zahrany,  vilL,  ancient  road  near,  Lii 

Delnge,  fiL  62. 

Demoniacal  po«-*e*sk><i,  147,  i 

Deputations  more  and  more  honourable,  210- 

Dcrdara,  fbunuin  In  IJon,  214j  217-223;  cas- 
cades of,  22A. 


Dervishes,  feats  of,  L«k 

Desertion  of  Phoenician  coast,  reason  of,  17a 

Devout  language,  common  lu  the  East,  72. 

Dew,  heavy,  at  Sindiany,  48L  . 

Dibs,  grape  molasses,  380, 

Difheh,  Daphne,  263. 
Diviners,  H8, 142. 

Dog  river,  LycuS,Nahr  el  Kelb,anclent  sculp- 
tares  at,  44;  Inscriptions  at,  44;  aqueduct, 
eases  of,  46;  sources  of,  41;  natural  bridge 
of,  44;  scenery  of.  44.  46. 

DOGTS  »f  shepherds,  20jL 

Donkey,  (alien,  scr.  all.  to,  62;  pugnacity  of, 
413;  Egyptian,  534. 

Door-posts,  writing  upon,  98;  scr.  all  to.  98, 

n. 

Dor,  ancient  city,  Tantura,  139,  600. 

Dorcas,  grave  of,  near  Jaffa,  52a 

Dothan,  Tell  Dothaim,  466  ;  miracle  of  Ellahe 

~r  at,  467. 

Douseh,  Moslem  saint  riding  over  prostmto 

people,  186, 161. 
Dove-cotes,  262. 

Doves,  61;  In  clefts  of  tho  rocks,  268;  fly  as 
clouds  to  their  windows,  268, 262 ;  varieties, 
scr.  alL  to,  268=211. 

Dove's  dung,  probably  a  kind  of  bean,  470. 

Drinking  and  eating,  idiomatic  use  of  the 
words,  319. 

Druses,  origin  of,  169,  see  note,  p.  167} 

number  and  distribution  of,  167. 
Dubay  Castle,  212. 
Durb  es  Sin,  via,  146. 

Eagles,  In  cllflh  of  tho  Litany,  173,  scr.  alL  to. 

174.  Ufi. 

Eagles,  "  where  the  carcass  la"  316. 
tar-rings  and  ear-diops,  13AL 
Earthquake,  acr.  all.  to,  276;  description  of 

earthquako  at  Safcd  and  TlberUa,  278,  222 
Eating,  Oriental  manner  of,  126.  127;  utensils 

for,  126,  12a ;  washing  of  hands  after,  12a 
Ebal,  mount,  471. 

Ed  Diab  Bedawln  tribe,  visit  to,  379,  SiO. 
Eglon,  Aglan,  site  of,  *&k 
Egyptian,  perishing  on  plain  of  Askelon,  626. 
Ehden,  vilL  12L 

Ekron,  'Akir,  63i  ... 

El  Aksa,  mosque  of,  former  church  of  Jus- 
tinian, vaults  beneath,  688.  682. 

El  Baany,  viU.  and  ruins,  83L 

El  Behjeh.  palace,  264. 

Elah,  Wady  Sumpt,  site  of  Davld'a  battle  with 
Goliath,  667. 

Elentheropolis,  see  Belt  Jtbrin. 

Elentherus,  river,  Nahr  el  Kebir,  166. 

El  Hamany,  vilL,  ML 

El  Haram,  ruin,  precipice,  and  view  at,  612. 

Elieser,  embassy  of,  for  Rcbekah,  591^  622. 
Elijah  at  Saiepta,  160;  chamber  of,  at  Shuuem, 
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161.  at  the  Mukhrakah,  48!,  481>  running 

before  Ahab'a  chariot,  485 i  meeting  A  hab, 

488 ;  Con ven  t  of  Elijah,  ML 
Elisha,  raising  to  Ufe  the  Shnnammites  ton, 

467.  468:  miracle  of,  la  Dot  linn,  461. 
£1  Mansorah,  tIIL  and  ruin,  418. 
£1  Mughar,  En  Haxor,  v ill.,  333. 
£1  Muzrah,  304. 

Em  el  'Amed,  ruins,  temple  at,  303, 

Em  el ' Awamid,  ancient  oil  presses  at,  200- 

207. 

Em  el  Falun,  vilL,  465. 

Emeer  Hassein  el  Fudle,  Tlslt  to  bit  camp, 

363-366 ;  servants  bora  In  his  house,  363  j 

evening  scene  In  his  camp,  364, 
Emeert,  Bedawln,  manners  of,  3&g.  Mi. 
Em  Khali d,  rill.,  water-melons  of.  to*, 
Emmaus,  on  Lake  Tiberias,  possibly  Hamath, 

hot  baths  at,  described,  895,  89  <L 
Emmaua,  near  Jerusalem,  site  of,  634;  possibly 

Koriet  el  'Alncb,  667. 
Enchanters,  liS, 

En-dor,  'Ain  Dor,  description  of,  445,  440, 

En-gedl  'Ain  Jidy,  vineyards  of,  clusters  of 
camphire,  602j  David's  adventure  with  Saul 
In  cave  of,  60S ;  wild  goats  on  cliffs  of,  COS 

En  Hand,  will.,  possibly  En  Hedda,  600, 

En-hazor ,  rain,  333. 

En-rogel,  Beer  'Aiyub,  described,  G3S, 

Es  Saihrah  (rock  of)  possible  site  of  altar  of 
the  temple,  cavern  below  it,  688. 

Esdraelon,  battle-field  of  nations,  468;  char- 
acter of  the  plain,  411;  desolation  of,  479! 
4  SO.  , 

Esdraelon,  plain  of,  view  of  from  Tabor,  432. 

Etam,  Urtaa,  vllL,  606, 

Euroclydon,  wind,  82, 

Eusebius,  description  of  the  cathedral  of 

Tyre  by,  189,  190,  statue  of  Christ  at  Ban  las 

described  by,  229,  230. 
Evangelical  narratives  accordant  with  the 

st  <ite  of  the  country  around  Tiberias, 494. 40A 
Evil  ere,  152, 
Exorcism,  155. 

Exekiel'i  allegorical  river  explained,  fifiQ-603. 
Ez  Zoar,  marsh  near  Cacsarea  Palestine,  493* 

Fairs,  Oriental,  description  of,  449,  413, 

Fakhrah,  temple  of,  238. 

Fakhr  ed  Din,  88j  care  of,  as ;  death  of,  afL 

Falconry,  208,  m 

Falcons,  varieties  of,  208,  203. 

Falej,  river;  also  called  N.  Arsuf,  512; 

babcer  cane  at,  612. 
Family  compacts,  Oriental  289, 2M 
Famine  In  time  of  EHJah,  extent  of,  4S& 
Farmer  Ufe  in  Galilee,  34i 
Father,  Oriental  Idiomatic  use  of  the  word, 

3<i7. 

Feasts  of  the  Jews,  numbers  attending  them 
at  Jerusalem  according  to  Joseph  us,  €92,  f&A 


Feet,  bare,  washing  of,  122. 
Feudal  families  la  Jebel  Nablua,  wars  of,  4«4. 
Fevers,  prevalent  about  Caperaanm,  364. 
Figs,  early,  84a 

Fig-tree  cursed  by  oar  Lord,  349;  barren, 
849. 

Fik,  vllL  (Aphek),  destruction  of  De&hadad'e 

army  In,  388,  889;  plain  of,  3m 
Finjan  and  tarf  coffee-cup  and  holder,  Arab. 

114. 

Fire  in  corn.  ser.  alL  so  342,  843 ;  anecdote  of, 

from  Durckhardt,  242. 
Fish,  sacred,  647. 

Fishing,  different  modes  of,  described,  401, 
402. 

FlOM,  acr.  alL  to,  Bedawln  dislike  of,  412. 

Flying-fish,  60S. 

Fog  on  Plain  of  Pbillstla,  642,  642. 

Fortune-tellers,  162 ;  anecdotes  of,  163,  164. 

Fossils  on  Lebanon,  62. 

Fountains,  anciently  defended,  145. ;  list  of 
great,  in  Syria,  262;  tepid,  2S2 ;  Intermit- 
tent and  remittent,  262-266 ;  sealed, 

Francesco  Cassini's  travels  In  Palestine, 
674.  616, 

French  canal  to  nnlte  Red  Sea  and  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  Jordan  Valley,  478. 

Frontlets,  67,  98. 

Fruits  of  Palestine,  112, 

Fnleb,  vilL,  scene  of  Kleber's  battle,  428. 

Funerals,  Oriental,  described,  HJ ;  ex  pen  aire, 
104,  106 ;  customs  of;  among  Bedawln,  100; 
mourning  at,  104, 

Gabera,  ruins  of,  331. 

Oadara,  Um  Keis,  not  the  scene  of  the  devils 
In  the  swine,  376-278;  warm  baths  below. 
177,  893, 

Galilee,  reflections  on  entering  it,  3i8, 
Gamala,  Kul.  Hosn,  described,  386 ;  destruc- 
tion of,  by  Vespasian,  384,  386;  granlta) 
columns  In,  886. 

Garments,  list  of,  Oriental,  117, 118, 
Gate,  of  city,  28,  27j  acr.  all  to,  26,  23_i  names 
of,  28. 

Oath,  elte  of,  discussed,  664,  666. 

Gaza,  Guzzeh,  population  of,  original  site  of, 
649;  mosque  of,  649;  commerce  of,  with 
Egypt,  overland,  660;  Samson's  adventures 
at,  660-664  ;  wedding  at,  664. 

Gazelles,  acr.  alL  to,  171,  172. 

Gebile,  town,  lOJk 

Gennesaret,  plain  of,  described  by  Joseplios, 

847,  848;  lake,  shore  of,  85L 
Gerar,  site  of,  667,  658, 
Gerixim,  mount,  Hi;  Samaritan  temple  on, 

and  view  from,  476, 477. 
Gersa,  rain  on  east  shore  of  Lake  Tibertaa, 

Identification  with  Genresa  discussed.  o7.v- 

878;  mountains  and  tombs  near  It,  t7%j 

nature  of  the  shore  at,  2IL 
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Gkther,  land  of,  2.M. 
Oethsemane,  garden  of,  described,  634. 
Ghawaxaneh,  Arabs  of  the  HQleh,  266. 
Ghazziyeh,  vill,  110. 

Ghor  Beisan,  extent  and  fertility  of,  464j 

Scripture  sites  in,  466, 
Ghnflr  en  N'aamy,  khan,  63. 
Ohujar,  Nusairlyeh,  tIIL,  164,  226, 
Giants,  scr.  aU.  to,  6M ;  Rabbinical  and  Arab 

stories  about,  686,  667. 
Gibeon  and  Gibeonltea,  their  doom,  668, 

609;  frreat  waters  at,  and  incidents  con- 
nected with,  <&'J,  670. 
Gideon  threshing  In  a  vineyard,  44B ;  over* 

throws  the  II  id  Unites,  449,  660. 
Gihon,  fill  t  pools  of,  666. 
Gilboa,  mountain,  rain  and  dew  on,  462i 

range  of,  462, 
G  ilgal,  Jiljulia,  624,612,  (ill. 
Glass,  discovery  of,  313 ;  manufactured  at 

Hebron.  664.  686. 
Gnats  and  fleas  at  Tiberias,  411,  411. 
Goats,  wild,  tioa. 
Golden  gate,  £29. 
Goliath's  battle  with  Da-Id,  667, 
Gourd  of  Jonah,  63,  ID, 
Grass  on  house-tops,  scr.  alL  to,  GS2. 
Gulgal,  possibly  the  wild  artichoke,  663,  £64, 

Hadathy,  vill,  442. 
Halhul.  rilL,  ml 

Hamath,  entrance  of,  233,  238;  water-wheels 

of,  613. 
Hamath  ites,  1&4. 

Hammath  of  Naphtall  (Emmaus),  396-.TW. 

Hand-mills,  women  grinding  at,  scr.  all.  to, 
626,  62L 

Hands,  wiishlng  of.  128, 

Harbours,  1'haenlclan,  want  of,  loo. 

Harothleh,  Haroshctlt  of  the  Gentiles,  Iden- 
tification discussed,  436,  438,  419. 

Hart,  12L 

Harvest,  among  thorns,  343  J  scene  In  Fhil- 

latla,  643. 
Hasbany,  river.  Upper  Jordan,  214, 
Hauran,  country  of,  366. 
Hawk,  migration  of,  scr.  all  to,  226. 
Hazor,  city,  destroyed  by  Joshua,  215,  216; 

site  of,  236. 

Heber  the  Keulte,  272;  on  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
437,  438. 

Hebrews,  Increase  of,  In  Egypt,  696,  69>L 

Hebron,  first  view  of,  612;  houses,  population, 
pools,  vineyards  of,  682,  633 ;  glass  factory 
at,  684,  636 ;  antiquity  and  history  of,  686; 
not  visited  by  our  Saviour,  636 ;  Lower  Pool 
of,  696,  51)7 ;  houses  and  watch-towers  In 
vineyards  of,  607,  698 ;  Scripture  sites  In 
neighbourhood  of,  600,  601. 

Hens,  not  mentioned  in  Old  Testament,  671. 

Hermon,  seen  from  SarepU,  169;  view  of, 


from  plain  of  Tyre,  177;  seen  from  Dead 
Sea,  filL 

Herodinm,  Frank  mountain,  Jebel  Foreldis, 

607. 

Hero-worship,  323. 

Hibbariyeh,  temple  at,  Greek  Inscription,  232. 
Hidden  treasure  at  Sldon,1$4,  137;  at  Safcd, 

»79i  existence  of,  accounted  for,  13G;  in- 

fkruatlon  of  seekers  for,  136. 
High  places,  scr.  all  to,  141.  141 
Hind,  17L 

Hinnom,  valley  of.  Idolatrous  worship  tn, 
641 ;  sacrifice  of  children  In,  641,  942. 

Hiram,  extent  of  his  kingdom,  159;  tomb  of, 
196, 

Hittites,  162. 

Hivites,  164. 

Hobah,  ancient  city,  216, 

Holy  fire  In  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  679. 

Holy  Land,  physical  features  of,  typical,  340, 
34L 

Holy  Sepulchre,  Church  of,  673-678;  sacred 
shrines  within  It,  614;  scenes  enacted  In  it, 
676.  676 ;  description  of  the  edifice,  676, 677 ; 
of  the  "  sepulchre,"  617;  of  Calvary,  677, 
678;  not  site  of  the  crucifixion,  678,  679; 
holy  fire  In,  679, 

Honey  in  forest-trccs  and  In  carcass  of  a  lion, 
6G6. 

Hoopoe,  Hedhood,  7!L  tl 
Horned  ladies,  tan  tour,  73. 
Horns,  scr.  all  to,  74. 

Hot  springs  at  Emmaus,  896 ;  are  hot  springs 

mentioned  In  the  Bible?  1126. 
House  on  the  city  wall,  97j  93;  windows  of, 

97,  98;  summer  and  winter  house*,  3W; 

Arab,  construction  of  the  roof  described, 

868,  S69;  built  with  un tempered  mortar, 

390,  3JJL 

Household  furniture,  126-128;  suitable  to 
the  character  of  Oriental  life,  121. 

House-top,  proclamation  from,  H,  42j  scr. 
all  to,  41,  43. 

Hul,  land  of,  25L 

Hula,  wady  and  village,  212. 

Httleh,  marsh  and  plain,  214;  battle-ground 
of  Abraham,  914,  216j  ditto  of  Joshua,  216; 
ditto  of  the  Danttcs,  216;  ditto  of  Joat 
against  Sbeba,  216^  217;  beauty  of  the  plain, 
226. 

Huleh,  lake  of,  259j  wild  fowls  on,  2G0.  261. 

Humsin,  column  and  ruins,  307. 

Hnnin,  castle,  218j  a  night  at,  221,  222. 

Huttin,  Till,  horns  of,  4V3 ;  gTcat  hedges  of 
cactus,  424 ;  legends  of,  424 ;  Saiadin's  vic- 
tory at,  424. 

Hyssop,  ILL 

Idolatry,  prevalent  sin  of  all  Oriental  sects, 
64a 

Ijon,  plain  and  city,  922,  223. 
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Imprecations,  Biblical,  on  mountain*,  sitee, 

eta,  significance  of,  452. 
Interest,  ruinous  rates  of  interest,  scr.  sIL  to, 

til,  ill 

Ir by  and  Mangles,  discovery  of  mustard-tree 

by,  414,  ill, 
I nu id  and  I  /.mid,  ruins,  283. 
Isaac  ait  Gerar,  657-660;  dlgplng  wells,  559; 

denying  his  wife,  MO;  bis  character,  661 ; 

deceived  by  Jacob,  661,  662. 

Jabesh-gilead,  men  of,  rescuing  Saul's  body, 

Jabin,  king  of  Hasor,  216. 

Jackals,  wailing  of,  93*84;  used  by  Sum  son 
to  act  Are  to  the  wheat-fields,  652,  65JL 

Jacob,  With  Latum  at  Mlzpeh,  3GUj  370j  hit 
favouritism  In  his  family,  370;  n  et-ting  with 
Esau,  371.  822 1  Jacob's  wall  at  Nablua.422, 
deceiving  Isaac,  661,  662,  687,  588;  Jacob 
his  own  cook,  668:  Jacob's  funeral,  680; 
his  sons  going  down  to  Egypt  for  corn,  and 
their  caravans,  505. 

Jael's  killing  Slsera,  Justification  of.  438,  aH ; 
nail  used  was  a  tent  pin,  410. 

Jaffa,  Joppa,  Yafa,  mentioned  In  the  Inscrip- 
tion of  Aehmunazar,  139;  port  of  Judah, 
614;  history  of,  recent  date  of  present  city, 
615 ;  trade  of,  insecurity  of  harbours,  515, 
5Jii;  pa r den 8  of,  imputed  by  Persian  wheel, 
616.517;  fruits  of.  619;  profits  of  the  gar- 
dens, 619;  Dorcas  and  Simon  the  tanner,  620; 
gate  of  city,  522, 

Jalud,  fountain  of,  4£Q. 

Jarmuth,  Yarmuk,  6  64. 

Jaulan,  Golan, Gauhi  nit  ls.362:  Journey thronch 
It,  362-369 ;  elevation  of  Jaulan,  264 ;  tells 
of,  and  nature  of  the  country,  364,  S66 ;  trees 
and  game  of,  366. 

Jeb'a,  Glbeah  of  Judah,  5GL 

Jeb'a,  vilL  In  Jcbel  Nablua,  468. 

Jebaah,  vilL,  liiL 

Jebbul,  salt  lake  of,  Ii82. 

Jebel  Canaan,  275. 

Jebel  ed  Duhy,  Little  Hermon,  446. 

Jebel  Jermnk  or  ZebQd,  224. 

Jebel  Rihan,  soutiicm  termination  of  Leba- 
non, 1112. 

Jebile,  plain  of,  1M. 

Jebusites,  location  of,  163. 

Jefat,  Jotapata,  jgO ;  description  of,  427.428. 

Jehosbaphat,  valley  of,  described,  (Kidron) 
632,  633;  fountains,  tombs,  and  sacred  scenes 
In.  632,  624;  tomb  of.  634. 

Jennin,  En-gannlm,sourceof  the  Klshon  at  435. 

Jennin,  description  of.  4fi:J. 

Jereed,  playing  with,  664 

Jeremiah,  grotto  of,  described,  6."8. 

Jericho,  plain  of,  612;  present  rlllsge  and 
Inhsblunts  of,  614:  reflections  at,  614. 617; 
site  of  the  ancient  city,  £12. 


Jerjna,  vllL,  146;  Greek  statue  and  Inscription 
at.  147. 

Jermuk,  Talley  and  vilL,  142;  river,  Sheriat 
el  Aland  hour,  Junction  with  the  Jordan, 
393. 

Jerome,  tomb  of,  at  Bethlebem,  650. 

Jerusalem,  fountains.  jhwIs,  ami  cisterns  of. 
654,  656;  age  of  pool*,  656,  657;  ancient 
supply  of  water,  abundant,  656.  657 ;  has 
the  amount  of  rain  diminished  ?  658 ;  foun- 
tain of  En-ropcl,  overflow  of,  &T»8,  gjg ; 
Siloam,  cliaracter  of  its  water,  659,  660; 
Eseklel's  allegorical  river,  660,  663;  rocky 
region  about  Jerusalem,  667 ;  Scripture 
sites,  north  of  Jerusalem,  Glbeah,  Bethel, 
ilichmash,  Rimmon,  Beer,  and  AL  6LL 

Jerusalem,  tlrst  impiessions  of,  writeis  u|«on, 
charts  and  plans  of,  new  discoveries  not  to 
be  expected,  common  property  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  625,  62C ;  conflicting  theories 
concerning  the  topography  of,  626;  recon- 
struction of  the  ancient  city  Impossible, 
626,  £22;  general  platform  of  ancient  city 
clearly  defined,  627;  topographical  points 
admitted  by  all,  £22 ;  lines  of  all  the  ancient 
walls  uncertain,  628 :  modern  walls,  cha- 
racter, age,  length  of.  £28;  gates  of  ancient 
and  modem,  628,  629;  streets  and  castles 
described,  £22 ;  excavations  beneath  the 
t  it  y,  638.  639;  scenes  at  Jerusalem  during 
the  great  feasts,  CJ3-696 ;  history  a ud  popu- 
lation of  Holy  City,  according  to  Joseph  us, 
692-695;  Incidents  In  history  of.  696.  696; 
siege  and  destruction  of,  by  Titus,  696 ; 
taken  by  Crusaders,  696. 

Jeth,  vilL,  and  ancient  site,  3QL 

Jewels,  Oriental,  119. 129. 130. 

Jews  of  Safed,  superstitious  of,  226;  Jewesses 
do  not  wear  the  \ut,  30_i  Wailing- Place  and 
ceremonies  at,  G9JL 

Jezebel,  death  of,  400;  painting  her  eyes, 
46L 

Jezreel,  Zerln,  valley  and  city  of,  453;  Hoaea's 
prophecy  concerning  valley  of,  462;  situation 
of,  459 ;  approach  of  Jehu  to,  460;  wheal 
of,  4liL 

Jezzar  1'aaba  destroys  Tibnln,  Hunln,  etc, 
210. 

Jezzin,  viil.  and  cataract  of,  cave  of  Fakhr 

ed  Din  beneath,  85,  JUL 
Jibbata,  mentioned  by  Jo*cphu\  430.  ■LSfL 
Jiftah,  ruin,  possibly  Gath-hcpher  and  Jlpb- 

thah  el,  426,  42ft, 
Jiljulia,  Gilpal,  624. 
Jimsu.  Ghnso,  633. 

Jisb,  Giscala,  destroyed  by  earthquake,  28L 
Jisr  Benat  Yacobe  described,  260. 
Jisr  Burghus,  HiL 

Jisr  el  Kunatur,  bridge  over  the  Jordan,  9*9. 
Jisr  el  Mujamia,  bridge  over  the  Jordan, 
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Jisr  el  Owely,  built  by  Fakhr  ed  D!n,  85. 

Jisr  K'ak'aiyeh,  212. 

Jitr  Khurdileh,  142. 

Jisr  Karaone,  17a. 

Jiyeh,  Porphyreon,  SL. 

Joaiza,  mini,  Bedawtn  encampment  at,  3G3 ; 

coldness  of  the  night,  ML 
Job,  country  of,  2Jtl;  like  an  Arab  c nicer  of 

the  Jaulan, 

John  the  Baptist,  birth-place  of  'Aln  Karim, 
683.  66S;  food  of,  Gfi5. 

Jonah,  Bhrlno  of,  OS;  whala  of.  discussed,  C8j 
gourd  of,  <;•>,  70j  preaching  at  Nineveh, 
effects  of,  73j  fleeing  to  Tarshtsh.  7I_; 
tradition  of  hit  birth-place  at  Jlftah.  42£; 
story  of  Andromeda  derived  from  his  ad- 
Yen  tnre,  Ui. 

Joppa,  see  Jaffa. 

Jordan,  Upper,  aonree  and  trlbntarld  of, 
218.  214;  Junction  of  the  tributaries  at  Tell 
Sheikh  Yntef.  214.  352,353;  typical  eharnc- 
tor  of  the  Jordan,  213 ;  outlet  from  Lake 
Tiberias,  ruined  bridge  at,  891,  392 ;  wind- 
ings and  rapids,  394;  insignificant  appear- 
ance of,  jlfj  allusions  to,  In  hymns,  C,  I .» ; 
hanks  of,  r,  1  a  \  crowing  of  tho  Israelites, 
filfi  :  overflow  of,  explained,  fllS-021;  foun- 
tains of,  C20;  hnrvcst-tlmo  at  Jcriclio,  6ii>; 
fertility  of  Its  valley.  S2L  022j  width  ami 
depth  of  the  river,  022,  fl  i  t. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  city  of,  :»-'.'. 

Joseph's  tomb  at  NablOs,  472. 

Josephas,  his  battlo  with  Sylia.  3«0,  3flL 

Joshua,  battle  of.  at  Morom,  214,  2JJL 

Jotapata,  sec  Jcfat 

Jnbb  Jenln,  vllL  and  bridge  of,  1Z2. 

Jab  Yusef,  well  of  Joseph,  ami  khan  at,  3AL 

Julias,  ncthsalda,  3C0 ;  account  of,  by  Jo-<o- 
phua  800,  861. 

Jono,  plain  of,  lUiL 

Jane,  rilL  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhopo,  TO-**! 
Juniper  tree,  CIO,  Cll;  roots  of,  coats  of, 
(>n. 

Kabery,  vill ,  and  aqueduct  from,  described, 

300. 

Kadeah-barnea,  site  of,  wr. 
Kadesh-naphtali.  city  of  refuge,  jjj ;  an* 

cient  ruin*  at,  2*;7. 
Kadisha,  river  and  gorge,  It7. 
Kadmonites,  location  of,  lot. 
Kafar,  wsdy,  112. 

Karuua  Hermel,  monument  of.  23S, 
Kana,  Cans  of  Galilee,  described,  hunting- 
ground  at,  4 '20,  i  n. 
Kan  ah  of  Asher,  ancient  figures  In  rocks  at, 

2DCL 

Kasixnieh,  Litany  River,  bridge  and  khan  of, 
172:  source,  course,  and  scenery  of,  m  - 
178. 

Kaukab  el  Howa,  Castle  Dclvolr,  ii± 


Kedes,  anclont  city  on  the  Orontev,  na 
Keferrat,  possibly  Cephirah,  833. 
Kefr  Bur'iam,  Jewish  ruins  at,  282. 
Kefr  Harib,  rilL  and  castle,  889.  i 
Kefr  Kenneh,  ▼111.,  Its  claims  to  Canaof 

Galilee,  42A 
Kefr  Kud,  ria,  Caperootla,  4C5. 
Kefr  Milky,  vUL,  HS. 
Kefr  Neffakh,  ndns  In  the  Jaulan,  nr„>. 
Kefr  Yusif,  vllL,  801. 
Kenlzzites,  iul 

Kerak,  rains  at,  outlet  of  Jordan  from  Lake 
Tiberias,  possibly  Itakkath  and  Tarkhws, 
893.  32JL 

Khaifa  and  Haifa,  city,  311L 

Khalasa,  Elusa,  possibly  Chesil.  &S£L 

Khan  et  Tejjar,  fair  at,  described,  442,  441, 

Khan  el  Amar,  400. 

Khan  Jisr  el  Osrely,  scene  at,  88,  B7. 

Khan  Mohammed  'My,  Greek  Inscription  at, 
142. 

Khan  en  Nakfirn  and  vill.,  20JL 
Khan  Minieh.  2ii 

Kharub-trec,  21 ;  pods  of  *  husks  which  swine 

did  eat,"  2L 
Khubbary ,  Hebrew  Khnbbaxly,  the  mnlva, 

discussion  concerning,  112. 
Khadr  Aba  Abbas,  shrine  of,  at  Sarepta, 

ML 

Khuldeh,  khan,  rains  and  sarcophagi  atj 
g&  110. 

Kburbet  Arbain,  rnln  in  the  Janlan,  3fiiL 

Khurbet  el  Rusanl,  ruins,  2fiL 

Khurbct  Samra,  ruin  at  Lake  Tiberias, 

89a 

Khardileh,  bridgo  over  the  Litany,  142. 
Khusm  en  Nuiur,  precipices  above  the  marsh 

ofZoar,  421 
Khyam,  rilL,  22L 
Kibby,  Arab  dish,  9L 

Kid,  "in  his  mother's  milk,-  9_L       valley  «f 

Kidmn,  60H.  see  JehoshnphaL 
Kishon,  river.  Nahr  Mukkuttah,  dangerous 
'  crossing  at,  316;  sources  of,  described,  4.14, 

Ksalis,  Kesal.  4M. 

Kabbatiyeh,  will-,  4M. 

Kubkobs,  121 ;  Damascene,  132. 

Kubrikha,  mined  temple,  212. 

Kol'aet  Jiddin,  305;  Knrn,  described,  ftt 

•223  ;  Shcm'ah,  288 ;  Shukir.  or  Castle  Ibdlo- 
fort,  222. 

Kuliet  Ibn  M'an,  Arbcla,  fortified  eaves 
of,  i^L 

Kuleiyeh,  rill.,  scene  at,  270,  22L 

Kuly,  alkali  used  In  the  manufacture  of  soap, 

Kanaitera,  ancient  ruin  In  the  Janlan.  HfinV 
Kara,  ancient  rained  town,  2st. 
Kardany,  Cendevia,  lake  and  mills,  818. 
Koriet  el  'Ainab,  Klijath  J  cart  m,  not  birth- 
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place  of  Jeremiah,  G6J5:  roaldenco  of  the  ark, 
666;  Gibcah,  666;  poatibljr  Kmmaiw,  667; 
road  from,  and  dl stance  to,  Jeruiolem,  UiiL 

Kusr  'Atra,  rained castle  ou  tho  Jordan,  260. 

Kusr  Bardawil,  castle  of  Baldwin,  3_Ii 

Kusseir,  ruin  -<i  towers,  ttfc 

Kuatol  and  Kolonla,  SSL 

Laban  and  Jacob,  at  Mtzpeh,  26JL 
Lachish,  Em  Lakls,  alte  of,  ^  563. 
Ladakiyeh,  city,  tombs  at,  106, 16A 
Laish,  Leshum,  Dan.  Tell  el  Kady ,  bat- 

tics  at,  2 14,  '217;  character  of  1U  ancient  Inliu- 

bltanta,  21ti. 
Language,  devout,  one  of,  by  Orientals,  7JL 
Lapwing,  bird,  7JL 

Latrone,  vilL,  possibly  Maccubcan  Mi. dm, 
ruin,  635. 

Law  of  Hoses,  writing  or  engraving  of,  dis- 
ciiased,47LiI2. 

Leaking  roofs,  scr.  »1L  to,  294. 

Lebanon,  mount,  seen  from  Cyprus,  20 ;  ap- 
pearance of,  from  the  sea,  24 ;  landslides  i  f, 
60;  bad  roads  In,  77j  "high  places"  on, 
Hi.  142;  towns,  villages,  und  population  of, 
168;  passage  of  Litany  through,  17^  173; 
cedars  of,  197,  100;  temples  of,  g$L  .'  :s. 

Lebn,  Arabic  soured  milk,  scr.  all.  to,  44 1. 

Lebn  Immhn,  Arab  dish,  2i 

Lebweh,  village,  fountaiu,  sourco  of  tho 
Orontes,  17  2. 

Leeches,  2JLL 

Lejjnn.  see  Mcglddo, 

Lemuel's  (rood  wife,  C8L 

Lentils,  'Ad is,  69JL 

Leopard  hunting .  ailvcnturc  with  one  at '  A  kil 
Agu's  camp,  444.  4t5. 

Lepers,  vill.  of,  651  .  uppearancoof,  £61 ;  ont- 
sldv  of  the  city  gate,  470. 

Leprosy  at  Damascus,  469;  character  of  tho 
disease,  65  J.  654 ;  Mosaic  regulations  con- 
cerning, 661.  652;  Tacitus'  account  of  the 
lepnwy  among  the  Jews,  652 ;  various  forma 
of,  fjj ;  manner  of  propagation,  652.  653 ; 
N  unman  i  lie  Syrian,  CM;  typical  si  Kill  11  ca- 
tion of,  653,  654. 

Letter-writer,  Arab.  29. 

Lily  of  the  lloleh  described,  scr.  all.  to,  tSL 

Lime-kilns,  tcr.  all.  to,  59. 

Litany  river,  Leontca,  described,  \72,  173 ; 
natural  bridge  of  (Kuwch),  173;  passage 
through  the  south  end  of  Lebanon 
(Khutweh),  175;  northern  boundary  of 
Palestine,  L75,  IHL 

Locusts,  visitation  of,  described,  416.  420: 
young  locusts  near  Tiberias,  416;  contest 
with  an  army  of  marching  locusts  at  Abcih, 
416.417. 

Lock  and  key,  Oriental,  scr.  all.  to,  -ILL  iL:L 
Lodge  in  •  KH'dm  of  cucumbers,  .V»  I  - 
Lydd,  i  uuii  ul  Churcli  of  St.  George  at,  £25; 


fine  orchards  and  scenery  of,  5?5;  formei 
trade  of,  526. 

Macbpelah,  cave  of,  purchase  of,  106,  &77. 

fi78;  mosque  over  it.  580:  Benjamin  of 

Tudela's  account  of  it,  &&1 ;  Monro's  deacrin- 

tton  of  it,  661,  5AL 
Magdala,  Mejdel,  420, 
Magic  mirror  of  Ink  described,  UL 
Magicians,  149. 
Mais  el  Jebel,  vilL  and  pool,  212. 
M'alia,  vilL,  m 
Mallows,  food  for  tho  poor,  341. 
Main  el  uk  drees,  lljl 
Mandrake,  spples  of,  576, 677. 
Manger,  description  of,  112. 
Maniacs,  Moslem  reverence  for,  113. 
Manners  and  customs,  Oriental,  94^  L3A 
Manoah,  village  of,  66S;  Jealousy  of  his  wife, 

565. 

Mar  Saba,  convent  of,  described,  608. 
Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  58,  '■'■>, 
Marone,  vilL,  probable  Meroz,  21i ;  tombs  of 

mbbU,  .'80 ;  feast  of  banting  at,  280,  ML 
Maronites,  origin  of,  ICQ;  populatiou  and 

distribution  of,  1GL  1G&. 
Marsh  of  the  Holeh,  257. 
Marten,  animal,  306, 
Masada  Castle,  described  by  Wo'.cott  601 
Mas  ad  a,  described  by  Josephus,  601,  60.'; 

massacre  of  Jews  at,  602. 
Mash,  land  of,  26L 
M  asuba,  ruins  at,  3QSL 
Mather,  vilL  and  bee-hives  at.  413. 
Matrimonial  alliances,  Orient  id.  292,  291. 
Mazars,  shrines  described,  I4J,  112. 
MegiddO,  city,  435  ;  battles  at,  if^i. 
Mejdel,  vilL  near  Askelon,  ml 
Mejdel  Kroom,  vill.  and  plain  of,  3jlL 
Mejdel  Shema,"  Druse  vilL,  21L 
M  ell  ah  a,  fountain,  fishery  of,  25S. 
Melons,  scr.  alL  to,  oos. 
Mending  roads,  il 

Meri  Aiun,  Ijon,  plain  of.  described,  22?.  Ttx. 

Merj  Bisry,  temple  or,  &k 

Merj  Ibn  Oineir,  63JL 

Merom,  Lake  Huleh,  Saraechonitis,  211. 

Meshon,  brook,  142, 

Meskina,  ruins  of,  ilk 

M  eta  we  lies,  origin  or,  ICO;  customs  of,  con- 

cernlng  defilement,  191,  192:  resemblance 

to  the  Jews.  192. 
Miamas,  ruins  and  ruined  theatre  at.  402. 4 '.>\ 
Midianites,  overthrow  of,  by  Gideon,  447, 

450, 

Migration  of  birds,  s«r.  all  to,  5*4,  32C 
Mills  on  Crocodile  Klver,  deacrlpOon  of.  497. 
Mineralogy,  litblical,  gem  a  precious  stoure, 

283.  284, 

Miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand,  site  at, 

172.  an. 
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Miracle  of  carting  oat  devil*  Into  swine,  375, 
518, 

Mirage  on  plain  of  Sharon,  523* 
Mishrephoth-mann,  Musheirlfeh,  place, 

ILL 

Mixfer&h,  sulphureous  «princ,  318. 

Mizpeh,  place  east  of  the  Jordan,  21ft. 

Mcxiin,  city  of  Maccabees,  Mi,  COG, 

Moloch  tame  as  Baal,  64L 

Moorish  treasure-setkers,  133. 

Moreshah,  site  near  Gath,  M5, 

Mortar  and  pestle,  94j  braying  a  fool  In, 

with  wheat,  94. 
Moses'  view  of  the  Promised  Land,  19,  20. 
Moslems,  attitudes  of.  In  prayer,  23a 
Mourning  women,  hired,  acr.  all.  to,  102-104. 
Mu'  addumiyeh,  ravlno,  cliffs  of,  duvcs  In, 

ICS, 

Mu  allakab,  vlll.,  mulberry  gardens  of,  60. 
MttQor,  stream,  500. 

Mugharet  er  Hahlb,  source  of  the  0 routes  at, 
232. 

Muhaibeeb,  rains  at,  116. 

Muklirakah,  place  of  Elijah's  sacrifice  on 

Carmel.  482-48S. 
Ma  1th  tar  ah,  vilL,  scat  of  Jcmblftt  family. 

82-86. 

Mulberry  (Damascus),  fruit  of,  42ft. 
Munarah,  ruin  above  the  Mulch,  extensive 

view  from,  213. 
Munterah,  rains  at,  view  from,  ILL 
Murubbah,  stream  of  (Wady  Surer),  33ft. 

Mnsheirifeh.MUhrephoth-inaim.  303,304. 
Mushgharah, vUL,  and  founUJusln  Lebanon, 
254. 

Music,  Oriental  character  of.  68tt  Instru- 
ments  used,  performers  and  performances 
on,  described,  663-«8«. 

Mustard.  wild,  414j  Christ's  reference  to  it, 
414-4  lft. 

Mutaleih,  peak  and  temple  on,  232. 
Mutyar,  Abeih,  view  from,  co. 
Muzzling  the  ox,  scr.  alL  to,  340,  541. 

Haaman  the  Syrian  cured  of  leprosy,  442. 

Habal's  character,  31L 

Nab lus,  Sliecliem,  description  of,  470, 

Naboth,  vineyard  of,  ICQ. 

Hahr  el  Kelb,  44j  scenery  of,  48j  N.  Naa- 

man.  Bolus,  3i3i  Uzxiyeh,  302. 
Vain,  tombs  at,  143, 

Names,  Oriental,  manner  of  conferring,  124; 

significant,  I.&. 
Haphtall,  land  of,  2M;  whiles  and  scenery 

of,  tftftj  wild  bcasU  in,  286, 
Narrow  paths,  47, 4& 
Matron,  sea  all  to,  *32. 
Natural  bridge  over  Dog  River,  45j  over 

Litany,  173. 
Nazareth,  original  obscurity  of.  420;  present 

state  of;  4i9;  absence  of  remains  In,  430; 


Chapel  of  Annunciation,  and  Fountain  of  dot, 
4SL 

Neb' a  Banlasy,  source  of  Jordan,,  1H:  el 

Ulata,  214 ;  Derdsra,   214 1  Fuarr,  214; 

Led dan,  fountain  of  the  Lesser  Jordan.  214  ; 

Lulssny,  214.  226}  Rualiiny,  ruins  at,  22A; 

el  Mellahah,  2l4j  c*  Lebn  and  el  'AsU,  40; 

Sureld,  s  fountain  of  the  Jordan,  214;  er 

Hahlb,  fountain  end  aqueduct,  146;  et  Tasy, 

source  of  Zabrany  river,  lift. 
Nebatiyeh,  vllL.  142. 

Neby  Huihe,  Joshua,  258_i  Nuhalhecb,  Meta- 
wely  Maxsr,  2l2j  SamwU,  lllspeh,  608; 
Neby  Sha'eb,  shrine  visited  for  cure  of  In- 
sanity, 424;  Shut,  tomb  of  Seth.  733j  Scljud, 
112;  Tahyeh,  mazar  of  John  the  Baptist, 
HI ;  Tanas,  Jonah,  62. 

Necklace,  12s. 

Necromancer,  lift,  145. 

Nezib,  Belt  Naaib,  334. 

Might  with  the  governor  of  Tfbntn,  210,  211 ; 
night  at  Khan  Jiar  si  Owely,  8ft,  S3;  bridal 
party  at,  ftL 

Nib  ah,  vUL  and  temples  at,  233. 

Nineveh,  repentance  ot,  at  preaching  of 
Jonah,  7^  13. 

N'Keib.  ancient  site  near  Gemala,  388. 

Koah,  tomb  of,  at  Kerak  In  the  Buk'ali,  233. 

Nsar,  vUL,  lift. 

Nukkar,  Jedrah,  Tflj  es  Sadist,  63, 
Nusairiyeh,  character  and  religious  customs 

Of, 22A  228;  origin  of,  168,         about  Her- 

mon,  163. 
Nusleh,  rain,  434 

Oak,  Hebrew  name  of,  discussed,  213;  groves 
of,  142;  scr.  all.  to.  24 i ;  superstitions  con- 
cerning. 242j  of  Abraham,  600,  600. 

Observers  of  times,  149, 

Og,  size  of,  according  to  Jewish  rabbis,  LRG.  (.s7 

Oil,  olive,  ancient  presses  of.  63.  201 ;  modern 
presses  of,  33ft,  332;  villages  celebrated 
for,  839. 

Olive-tree,  32;  grove  of,  beauty  of  the  trco, 
62,  32;  grafting  of,  33;  wUd  and  tame,  53, 
54;  dower  ot  54j  value  of  the  olive,  gather- 
tng  and  gleaning,  65,  56j  slow  growth  of 
the  tree,  ftftj  aged  tree  surrounded  by 
young  ones,  scr.  all  to,  32;  olive  orchards 
choked  with  thorns,  332,  333:  treading  of 
olives,  239 ;  blight  of,  339 ;  groves  011  plain 
of  Gaza,  547. 

Olivet,  mount  of,  enttngeon,  view  of  Dead  Sea 
ami  Edom  fmm,  624,  625_;  view  of  Holy 
City  from,  623 :  sacred  sites  and  scenes  to 
connection  with,  6ULG3iL 

Omar,  nmeqne  of.  described,  visit  to,  687-689 : 
dimensions  of  area,  682;  character  of  sur- 
face, 687;  Es  ftekhrah,  888;  site  of  sndeiit 
temple  end  altar,  iftH, 

Omithon,  city  of,  see  'AdlOa. 
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Orontes,  rlrer,  Hahr  el  'Asy ,  232. 
Othman  «I  Haxury,  ma  tar,  grove  and  rain 
at,  242, 

Owely,  Bostrenus  river,  source,  course,  and 
scenery  of,  85j  cataract  of,  at  Jcxxln,  86; 
bridge  of,  66;  khan  at,  88. 

Ox-goad,  scr.  all  to,  322,  323 ;  ox  Roaring  a 
man,  scr.  all  to,  865. 

Painting  the  eye,  48L 

Palm-tree*,  48 ;  scr.  all  to,  49,  5& 

Pan,  temple  of,  at  Baneas,  232. 

Parable  of  the  sower,  82,  S3;  of  the  king's 

feast,  128;  of  the  fig-tree,  848. 
Parables  of  our  Lord,  natornlne&s  of,  405. 
Parched  corn, 

Partridge,  Syrian,  208;  hunted  by  falcons, 
202. 

Passports,  anecdote  concerning.  47,  48. 
Paul  before  Felix  tn  Csssarea,  484 ;  as  a  prl- 

aoncr  tn  Caiaarea,  608:  hts  route  from  Jaru- 

aalem  to  Cesarea,  606. 
Pelican  described,  acr.  all.  to,  9fj0,  26L 
Pella,  city,  Tubukat  Fahel,  486^  487. 
Perixxites,  location  of,  164, 
Persian  water-wheels,  5TC.  617. 
Petrified  wood  and  cane,  348. 
Phiala,  Lake,  Birket  Ram,  2*9,  241;  not 

source  of  the  Jordan,  241;  full  of  leeches. 

241. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  coin  of,  134.  135, 

Philip  and  eunuch,  route  of,  626. 

Philistia,  plain  of,  fertility  of,  h  arrest  scene 
on  foggy  morning,  Tillages  of,  842. 644 ;  re- 
semblance to  American  prairies,  6r<7. 

Philistines,  origin  of,  504,  623,  524. 

Phoenicia,  boundaries  and  plains  of,  lfifi, 

Phoenician  harbours,  IPO ;  sarcoplinpus  and 
inscription  on,  137-132. 

Phoenicians,  origin  of,  according  to  ITetodo- 
tua,  162;  according  to  Josephus,  102;  ae» 
cording  to  the  Bible,  163, 165;  not  from  the 
Red  Sea,  1C6. 

Pigeon -house*,  202. 

Piles  of  atones  nn  murderers'  grarea,  <QQ- 

PilgTims'  trip  to  Jordan  described,  618-018; 
bathing  of  pilgrims,  61  A;  character  of  pil- 
grims, 617;  accidents  of,  and  night  adrcn- 
tures,  fil5-818. 

PiBe  groTea  of  Beirut,  47. 

Pine  stone,  tree,  61 1 ;  varieties  of  pine,  cones 
of,  acr.  alL  to.  611. 

Pious  fraud  enacted  in  Lebanon,  408. 

Pi  pel.  Arab.  111.  114.  * 

Pits,  ancient  cisterns  In  Belad  Beshara,  287, 

Platoneum,  Hukkar  es  8'artiat,  68, 

Ploughing;  In  winter,  148;  many  ploughs  In 
aame  line,  144;  ploughing  In  companies, 
144.  ' 

Plucking  off  the  shoe,  acr.  and  Arab  all.  to, 

C4'J,  C60. 


Politeness,  Oriental,  87. 
Pomegranate  described,  683;  acr.  all.  to, 
884. 

Pools,  acr.  all  to,  212;  nauseous  character  off 
the  water,  218 ;  fail  In  dry  weather,  212. 

Pools  and  fountains  of  Jerusalem,  of  Hcxt-k \n\ 
of  Upper  Gibon,  of  Lower  Gthon,  Well  of  Job, 
Pool  of  Slloam,  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  Beth? 
eada,  Birket  aftt  Miriam,  684}  664.  , 

Porphyreon,  ruined  city,  67. 

Pottage,  Esau's,  687;  Frank  children  extrara? 
gantry  fend  of  It,  fifiZ.  * 

Potter  and  his  wheel,  820,  Wlj  acr.  all.  to. 
ftJL 

Prayer,  Moslem,  attitudes  of,  25 ;  on  a  river 

bank,  148. 
Precious  stones,  acr.  all  to,  2*4. 
Promontorium  Albnm,  Ladder  of  Tyre,  302, 
Purpura,  shell  ofTyrlan  purple,  108,  18^  Its^. 

Quagmires  common  In  Syria  and  Palestine; 
SGI. 

Quails,  hunting  of,  209. 
Quarantania,  Mountain  of  Temptation.  017. 
Quarries,  ancient,  at  'Adlun,  161 ;  near  Ca> 
aurea,  428. 

Rachel  stealing  her  father's  Idols,  8C9,  3 In- 
tending sheep,  589;  tomb  of,  844. 

Bain,  winter,  prayed  for,  81;  dc«criptton  o( 
91,  92;  unequal  distribution  of,  898. 

Rakuleh,  temples  at,  232. 

Ram  ah,  site  of,  046. 

Ram  eh,  Rama  off  NaphtaH,  232,  288. 

Ramleh,  tower  at,  628,  629 ;  view  from  it, 
630 ;  raults  at,  629;  origin  of  the  nam*2, 
CJinreh  of  St  John  at,  681 ;  soap  factories) 
at,  682. 

Rams'  skins  dyed  red,  97. 

Ramy,  Rama  of  A  slier,  238. 

Ras  es  Shukkah,  Theoproscpon ,  36. 

Res  il  'Ain,  at  Tyre,  pools  at,  187,  188;  aqoc* 
ducts  from,  187.  188. 

Rash'iat  el  Fukhar.  m 

RaVen  and  Noah's  ark,  6L 

Reapers,  gleaners,  647.  64 A 

Rebekah's  marriage,  history  of,  illustrated, 
891-898. 

Refuge,  cities  of,  2C1,  262. 

Rehot),  identification  with,  984,  96A 

Rehohoth,  site  of,  568.  < 

Relic  worship,  tcf.  aD.  to,  829. 

Religion  a  mercantile  commodity  hi  the  staaA 
408-411;  political  rights  guaranteed  b*  ?»» 
llgion,  410. 

Renthieh,  vffl.  (AHmathea).  815, 

Rephaims,  giants,  164;  plain  off,  644. 

Re  taliation ,  law  of.  990.  i 

Rimmon  of  Zcbuhin,  4Vf>. 

Roads,  cfca'acter  off,  men  dm  pot,  4JL 
76. 
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Robbers  at  Bay  of  Acre,  scr.  alL  to  robbers, 
SLL 

Roe,  (raxeTle,  12L 

Roman  mlle-etone  near  Sidon,  140, 

Boofti,  Hat,  39j  battlement*  of,  39^  uses  of, 

89;  sleeping  upon,  scr.  alL  to,  4L  42. 
Rose,  Hebrew  Khubbazleh,  Utj  of  Sharon 

described,  613, 
Rnbudiyeh,  wady  and  rata*,  m 
Rum,  ruin,  Rums  of  Joseph  us,  12£L 
Rumeish,  vilL,  284;  destroyed  by  earthquake. 

tzx. 

Ramp  of  nheep.  9L 
Rath  and  Boas,  648,  GiO. 

fTaary,  brook  at  Banlas,  21£L 

Sabbatic  River  identified  end  described,  2fi3. 

m. 

Sacred  shrines,  fanaticism  concern  In  p.  C39. 

040;  their  Identification  not  necessary  to 

faith,  CTS^  C»0. 
Safed,  116 1  castle  of,  272;  not  Bethalla,  poe- 

-  eibly  "the  dtyeeton  an  hill,"  213;  pros|>oct 
from,  213 ;  perhaps  castle  of  Scph,  213 ;  vil- 
lages snrroundlnit  it,  273,  276;  manners  and 
sti]>erstUlonsof  the  Jews  there,  276;  strlnc* 
stretched  on  poles  made  to  represent  walls 
of  a  city,  275, 275 ;  destroyed  by  earthquake 
In  1897,  274=271. 

Saied  Bey  Jemblot,  82. 

Saint  Saba,  609;  his  residence  In  the  desert 
of  Jttdca,  610. 

Salemia,  Salamin,  mini,  833. 

Salt  losing  its  savour,  881. 

Salt  lakes  and  marshes  In  Syria,  882. 

Salutations,  Oriental,  character  of,  846. 

Samaria,  Sebnstia,  situation  of,  468;  view 
from,  colonnade  of.  Church  of  John  Bap- 
tist at,  -I'j  -  ;  present  Inhabitants  of,  4 69. 

Samaritans,  traditions  about  ilclcliisedek 
and  .Mount  Morlah,  474,  476;  temple  of 
Samaritans  on  Oerisim  described,  476.  476 ; 
Pentateuch  of,  477. 

Samechonitis,  Greek  came  of  Lake  lfulch, 
214. 

Samson  earryluf  sates  of  Gaza,  331 ;  grind- 
ing at  mill,  6S0,  631  ;  setting  fire  to  wheat, 
662.  363 ;  OTcrthrowing  temple,  663,  634  \ 
wedding  feast  of,  in  Timnath,  ftfiti;  charac- 
ter of  his  wife,  tflll 

Sancboniatho,  chronicles  ot  83, 

Sand  desert  of  Beirut,  57^69;  ripples  of,  37; 
along  tlie  See-coMst,  601;  effect  on  mouths  of 
tlie  rivers,  MO;  encroachments  on  plain  of 
PhlUstla,  313. 

Sandy  downs  ut  headofthc  Bay  of  Acrc.314,316. 

Sanik  river.  UfL 

San  or,  plain  and  castle  of,  467,  4^8. 
8arafend,  Sarepta,  iflOj  ruins  of.  IGI ;  widow 

-  of,  lfifii  KliJ.ih  at,  ML 

Sarcophagi,  68;  137. 


Saul,  visiting  witch  of  En  dor,  431 ;  death  of. 
on  Gilboa,  451 ;  government  of.  a  cruel  des- 
potism, 67L 

Scanderuna,  Alexandroschene,  ruins  of, 

302.  1 

Schlieffen,  countess  of,  2m 

Scorpions  described,  210,  MX, 

Scrip,  scr.  alL  to,  343.  2 

Sea-coast  of  Syria,  configuration  of,  438. 

Sects  and  tribes  of  Syria,  ICt^  167_i  distribu- 
tion Of,  ICS.  • 

Seddan,  temple  on  Ilcrmon,  232. 

Seed,  destruction  of,  83;  rotting  under  the 
clod,  84.  86, 

Seely.  vilL,  civil  war  In,  464,  463. 

Seforieh,  ancient  Scphorls,  description  of, 
430,  4JL  ' 

Sehm  Jaulan,  probably  Golan,  131 

Seid  Yehuda,  maxar,  231;  temples  at,  2M; 
probably  "  Judah  on  Jordan,*'  264. 

Seleucla,  106. 

Selakia,  ancient  ruin  m  Jnulan,  866. 
Semakh ,  village  on  south  end  of  Lake  Tiberias^ 

the  ancient  Hippos.  3iLL 
Semmunia,  vilL,  430. 
Sennacherib's  approach  to  Jerusalem,  GLL 
Sepulchres  of  prophets,  idolatrons  reverence1 

for,  340;  of  prophets,  acr.  all.  to,  63f>.  640. 
Serada,  ruins,  rock  tombs  at,  223,  226, 
Serpent-charmers,  164,  166. 
Sesostris,  monuments  of,  at  Dog  River,  44. 
Shaduf,  Egyptian  Irrigating  machine,  017. 

618. 

Shaghur,  district  of,  890. 

Shamgar,  ox-goad  of,  322. 

Sharon,  plain  of,  rose  of,  613 ;  extent  and 

character  of,  622,  623. 
Shaving  the  head,  31. 

Sheaves  brought  into  Jerusalem  on  Sabbath, 

scr.  aJL  to,  689,  €00 
Sheba,  rebel  against  David,  slain  in  Abel,  ?!>■. 

ILL 

Shechem,  Nablns,  Jotham*s  speech  to  the' 

people  of,  473.  ILL 
Sheep,  crossing  the  Demur,  62j  large-tailed, 

U'»;  account  of,  by  Herodotus,  and  by  Rusac-L 

9fi.  91 ;  large  flocks  of.  SSL 

Sheep-folds,  20L.  m 

Shefa  'Amur,  town,  823. 

Shetfth  'Aly  el  Mugbraby,  Moslem  reformer, 

299. 

Sheikh  FareU,  chief  of  Arab  tribe,  vlalt  to, 
887.  869. 

Sheikh  el  Mujahid,  maiar.  300. 

Shepherds,  62.  a  02;  gulng  before  sheep,  909; 
dogs  of  the  flock,  202;  encountering  wild 
animals,  203,  feeding  the  flock,  3©4l  Ufa  of,' 
on  the  mountains,  204;  scr.  all  to  shepherds 
end  flocks,  304,  203.  < 

Shepherd's  staff,  2Q3;  shepherd's  tett,  20u 

Sherd  of  pottery  to  take  fire  in.  LtK  * 
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Shields  and  speare,  554 
Shiites,  Persian  Moslems,  16»L 
Shocoh ,  stiu wi  ik.  h.  town,  iSL 
Shoes,  Oriental  12L 

Shrinet,  reverence  for,  3 .'8;  reference  duo 

them.  «4*,  MS,  C7I,  fill. 
Bhuf,  district  of,  gi. 

Shus^shab,  ruin,  probably  ancient  Scnnabrla, 
183. 

Shukif,  castle,  BeUefort,  148,  829. 
Shan  am  mite  woman  and  Elishs,      ;  restora- 
tion of  her  land,  4S8. 
Shnnem,  ace  Sulam. 
Shu tta,  v i  1L,  460. 

Shwoifat.  olive  grove  of.  61 ;  view  from,  1^ 

8h woizirieh,  ruins  of,  ML 

Sidon,  view  of,  from  the  north,  88j  gardens, 
111,  lit;  history,  88,  89j  ancient  manafec- 
tare*.  100;  allusions  to.  In  Homer,  100,  101. 
cemeteries  of,  105,  IPC;  modem  statistics 
1QH;  ancient  remains  of,  100^  IIP;  ancient 
wull  of,  lU'J;  castles  of,  109j  fruits  of,  111; 
colonies  of.  82. 

Silk,  gardens  of,  on  the  "Aujch,  424 

Siloam,  non-poetic  surroundings  of,  899. 

Simon  the  tanner,  house  of,  at  Jaffa,  620. 

Sindiany,  rilL,  camp  ground,  489;  oaks  and 
morning:  scene  at,  490;  Insecurity  of  neigh- 
bourhood, 491. 

8inites,  1G4, 

Sinailet  el  Hiych,  246. 

Sirocco  wind  described,  995 ;  varieties  of, 
5S8.  MT. 

Sitting  st  work,  132. 

Skaik,  ancient  ruin,  possibly  the  Sacacs  of 

Ptolemy,  SCX 
Sleeping  on  the  ground,  atone  pillows,  ill ; 

whole  families  In  one  room,  12fL 
Sling  used  at  llasseiya,  U& 
Slingers,  left-handed,  IicnJ smites,  £72,  673. 
Sluggard,  scr.  alL  to,  Arab  anecdotes  of. 

Smoking,  Arab  pipes,  argda,  US,  114 
Soap  factories  st  Itsmleh,  ashea,  alkali  used 

In  manufacture  of  soap,  531.  532. 
Soba,  Itsmathslm  -  top  hi  in,  destroyed  by 

Ibrahim  Pasha,  ccy 
Sodom,  plain  of,  ancient  fertility  of,  theory 

concerning.  C22-C24 ;  overthrow  of,  c*piaiu- 

ed,  G23. 
Sogana  (Sujan),  SJ2 
Soeane,  ±i>. 

Solomon's  sacrifices  and  dream  at  Oibeen, 

r.70. 

Solomon's  Pools  described,  C03,  G04;  aque- 
ducts from,  to  Jeruaalem,  605.  h06. 

Sowing  seed,  parable  of,  82,  »3  j  sowing  In 
team,  81;  sowing  late,  210. 

Sparrow,  «cr.  alL  to,  43j  field  sparrows,  507. 
f«08 ;  neKts  of,  |M 

6pinning  with  dlsuff.  ML 


Stanhope,  Lady  Heater,  realdence  of,  78»  If; 

history,  character,  burial,  and  tomb  of,  7K-HI. 
Stanley,  his  adoption  of  Samaritan  traditions, 

474  475. 

Stewards,  Wakeels,  dishonesty  of.  scr.  all 
to,  8J4 

St.  George,  Bay  of.  37 ;  St  George  and  the 
dragon,  87. 

St.  Helen's  towers,  5&  lll 

St.  James,  csve  and  tomb  of,  G33. 

St.  Mary,  church  and  sepulchre  of,  C34 

St.  Saba,  convent,  region  sbont  it,  C10,  CI  L 

Stork,  migrations   of,  anecdotes  of,  3*4 

326. 

Storms,  90j  Euroclydon,  92 ;  description  of  s 
storm,  Ul]  fatal,  ou  Uie  plains  of  Uon,  224. 
223, 

Storms  on  Lake  Tiberias,  174  875;  wind 

storm  st  Gamala,  38L 
Strato's  Tower,  not  original  name  of  Caesroa, 

488,  499.  504 
Streets,  Oriental  narrow,  32. 
Subbarin.  vlU.  and  fountain  on  Carmel,  430  ; 

aqueduct  from,  493. 
Subeiba,  Arabic  name  of  the  Castle  of  Bar.  las, 

245, 

Saccoth,  Arabic  Sakut,  U4 

Sugar-mills  near  Jericho,  C2L 

Sujan,  Sogana,  ancient  ruin,  situation  and 

view  from,  302. 
Sukhnin,  Sogane,  333. 
Snl  am  t  Shun  cm,  camp-ground  of  Philistines, 

454 

Sulemia,  wady  of,  332,  333. 
Suminach,  ancient  ruin  In  Janlan,  363. 
Sunrjites,  orthodox  Moslems,  loa. 
Sunrise  at  Banlaa.  247. 
Swallows,  migration  of,  32G, 
Swords  snd  daggers,  Orient*!,  572. 
Sycamore-tree,  22 ;  figs  of,  8Sj  Zacchens  In, 

Bj  type  nf  faith,  24j  wood  of,  24 
Sychar,  Identification  of.  472. 
Synagogue  st  Jerusalem,  vldt  to,  singing 

and  worship  In,  G82,  883. 
Syria  snd  Palestine,  population  of,  ICC,  167. 
Syro- Phoenician  woman,  liiO. 

Tabiga,  fountains  of,  360;  origin  of  the  name. 

3541, 

Tabor,  mount,  height  of.  appearance  of.  frmn 
different  point*  432;  ascent  of,  433 ;  ruin* 
on,  433 ;  not  scene  of  transfiguration,  43:*.; 
watershed  between  Kiahou  and  the  JoiU*n 
discussed,  434,  43.V 

Talismans,  writing  of,  98,  99. 
Tamra,  ford  over  tho  Li  tan  v,  142. 
Tamyras,  Hrcr  Damnr,  5iL 
Tan  tours 3  horns  of  ladies'  head-dress,  78. 
Tantura,  Dor,  IMj  described,  Sflfl 
Tares,  Arabic  rownn,  description  of,  421 ;  not 
degenerated  wheat,  421,  422. 
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Tarichssa,  at  outlet  of  Jordan,  alto  of,  342 ; 
Joeephus'a  fleet  at,  342;  csatle  at,  ilM. 

Tarsbiha,  town,  290. 

Tarahiah.  and  Tsrsua,  site  of,  discussed,  7L 

Tattooing,  Oriental,  acr.  all  to,  03,  67. 

Taxes  and  tax-gatherers, 

Tear-bottles,  Ui3. 

Tekoa,  mined  village,  P06, 

Tell  Alio  Zabura,  eolumoa  on,  504. 

Tell  el  Barak,  142,  tMl  Blrweh,  320,  330: 
Caltnon  on  Esdraclon,  4Z9;  Dank,  320; 
Dclwa,  305 ;  Pibbln,  Jjon,  222,  Harn- 
thleb,  3-20;  Hubbeish,  142j  Hum,  Caper- 
naum,  ruins  of,  3^0j  Hu*n,  at  Beiaan,  453; 
el  Kady,  Dan,  Laish,  214:  described,  247, 
260;  Khalzcrsa,  161;  Ketan,  319:  KnsaK  on 
the  Klahon,  479;  Mnshuk,  187j  Taalib  in 
tho  Ghor,  3'J0;  Thorn  and  maitJica  In 
Eadraclon.  430,  437 ;  of  Jaulan,  3CA. 

Temple  area,  fountain*  beneath,  689;  vaults 
under  It,  680;  traditionary  sites  within  It, 

Temples  In  Antt-Lcbanon  and  llcrtnon,  211- 
231. 

Temples  In  Lebanon.  238. 
Tent-dwelling  peasant*,  29A  206, 
Tent-life,  6L;  pleasures  of,  447. 
Tent-pins  (wntada)  acr.  all.  to,  440,  44 L 
Tents  of  Kodor,  171. 

Terebinth,  243,  244j  described,  267,  2118. 

Tesselated  pavement,  eso. 

Theatre  at  11  lamas,  near  Caaarea,  442. 

Thief,  penitent,  city  of, 

Thorns  cut  on,  for  burning  lime,  69j  burned, 

acr.  all  to,  341,  342. 
Threshing-tioora  and  machines,  acr.  alL  to, 

Thuban,  large  ruin  In  Janlan,  8C5. 

Tiberias,  city  of,  spared  by  the  Romans,  not 
visited  by  our  Saviour,  898;  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  279;  ruins  near  It,  discussed, 
390;  sacred  city  of  the  Jews,  309;  walla  and 
buildings  of,  31)9,  iUH ;  heat  In  summer,  40O. 

Tiberias,  lake  of,  north  shore  described, 
varied  climate  of,  357,  3iS ;  storms  on  lake, 
374  ;  sunrise  upon,  397  ;  length  and  breadth 
of,  400:  geological  formation  of  shores*  -joo  ; 
absence  of  boats  and  fishermen  upon,  4Q_L 

Tibnin,  Toron,  *IIL  and  castle,  210. 

Tilthatha,  temple  of,  Ncby  8nfah,  232. 

1  i  me,  Oriental  notation  of,  C-L 

J  imnath,  Tlbncli,  place  of  Samson's  wife,  fifiA 

lomba,  ornamented  with  myrtle  and  palm 
branches.  I04i  women  mourning  at,  102; 
tombs  In  tho  rocks,  100;  purchase  of  tomb-% 
loo,  tombs  Of  the  Judges,  ma*  <-37 ;  plan  of, 
100,  107;  tombs  In  the  clefts  of  the  rocks, 
208 ;  of  kings,  636, 630;  of  the  prophets,  607, 
fr>8;  of  Simon  the  Just  and  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
C::n. 

Tophet,  type  of  hell,  ML  CA2. 


Toron,  castle  of  the  Crnesders,  Tibnln,  210. 

Tortosa,  town,  iojl 

TOWST  of  David,  620,  630. 

Transfiguration  of  Christ,  scene  of,  23  L 

Travelling  in  winter,  difficulties  of,  320-321 

Treasure- aeek era,  infatuation  of,  135. 

Trees,  sacred  and  remarkable,  442. 

Tribes,  boundaries  ot,  311, 112. 

Tub  loon,  cave*  of,  137;  sarcophagi  at,  137; 
temples  at,  14a 

Tnbakat,  Fahcl-Pella,  436,  452. 

Tnr'an,  tUL  and  plain  of,  425. 

Tyre,  Bur,  plain  of,  rulna  round  the  bay  e{ 
17C;  insecurity  of  Its  present  harbour,  170 ; 
prophecies  concerning  Tyre,  177;  area  of 
the  Island,  178;  Alexander's  causeway,  179; 
great  stone  In  north  wall,  179;  granite 
columns,  180;  ancient  edifices  excavated, 
180;  fountains  and  supply  of  water,  181 ; 
Tyrian  purple,  109,  l&l ;  origin  of  Tyro,  site 
of  continental  Tyre,  182,  183j  Tell  llubbelsh 
tho  acropolis  of  It,  183;  siege  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 177;  destruction  of,  by  Alexander, 
183 ;  commerce  of  Tyre,  according  to 
Kzcklel  184-186;  cathedral  of  Tyre  de- 
scribed by  Euscblus,  189;  Paul  departing 
from  Tyre,  190 ;  remains  of  the  eastern  wall 
under  the  causeway  of  Alexander,  123. 

TJm  ez  Zeinat,  vtlA  in  Carmel,  4R7. 
Untempered  mortar,  acr,  all  to,  a 90.  32_L 
Upper  chamber,  ico. 
Urtas,  valley  of.  described,  f.08. 
Usdnd,  aee  Ashdod. 
Usdum,  ridge  of  rock  salt,  G23, 
Ul,  land  of,  ace  Job. 

Vaults  under  temple  area,  688,  680. 
Veils,  acr.  all  to.  30;  of  Itutli,  64i>. 
Via  Dolorosa,  078,  QUL 

Waar,  Hebrew  yaar,  rocky  woods,  306. 

Wady  Alun,  207.  284_i  Amod  27A;  Denna, 
207;  Firah,  230j  I  labia.  208;  llajcir,  212; 
llamul,  803;  Hamsm,  347;  llendaj,  2G1 ; 
Jclo,  208;  el  Knm,  287;  Kutatnone,  ruins 
In,  306;  beautiful  scenery  of.  305;  KuzrOne, 
martens  In  cliffs  of,  806 ;  Lelmuny,  274,  341 ; 
Sulemla,  33_L  332;  ea  Sh'ab,  330;  et  Teim, 
164.  315;  Mu'adummlyeh,  268;  el  VYukk'aa, 
2<M  ;  Yafury,  216;  Nash  If,  near  Capemauni, 
3.'i9;  liiuaantyeh,  or  W.  Sulam,  In  Jnulaii, 
Tcllalyeh,  In  Jaulan,  300;  Jermlah.  in 
Jaulan,  366;  Shukalylf,  night  at,  Amb 
encampment  In,  367-SOQ ;  Scmak,  east  of 
Lake  Tiberias,  aite  of  Kcrsa,  wild  boars  in, 
876,  318 ;  Fedjaa,  fountain  and  amieduct  in, 
804;  If  amain,  fortified  caves  of  A  roc  la  In, 
KuL  Ibn  M'an,  described  423j  Sherrar,  434. 
443  :  Jwiud.  463.4^6;  Oshdt.  434;  llukbur. 
kiiHb.  464j  Yabls,  4JG,  457_i  BeUmy,  40tij 
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KOsab,  479, 488;  MOIih,  480;  Delia,  on  Car- 
mel,  488;  Zichartyeh,  caves  In,  533;  »Aly, 
[tii ;  Surar,  6Jfi ;  Slmshn,663:  Sumpt,  battle- 
field between  David  and  Goliath,  6f.4 ; 
Suleiman,  870;  Senaber,  878;  'Aln  el  Kuf, 
876;  en  Nar,  (the  Kldron),  610;  Kelt, 
(Cherith  of  Elijah  f)  Q'lL 

W  a  keels,  itewnrda,  acr.  alL  to,  834. 

Washing  of  hands,  liJLi  of  feet,  122. 

Watchmen  on  city  walla,  688;  of  vineyards, 
on  mountains,  6i£2. 

Watering  with  the  foot,  618,  iifl. 
Water  jars  and  buttle*,  ili. 
Water-spouts,  331,  on  sea  and  on  land,  scr. 
all  to,  604,  60C. 

Water-wheels  of  Hamath,  6is, 

Water-wheels,  Persian,  described,  Sl^  617. 

Wedding,  OricnUd,  iftL 

Well  of  Jacob  at  Kahlua,  413. 

Wells,  uncovered,  aer.  all.  to,  anecdote*  of, 
3.18;  public,  In  plain  of  I'hillstla,  644 ;  dig- 
ging of,  6ifi;  covered  with  prcat  stones,  6>»; 
typical  signification  oC  6K'.>.  6SH);  washing 
•heap  at,  689. 

Whales  In  the  Mediterranean,  M,  6ft. 

Witches  and  witchcraft,  149. 

Wild  artichoke,  Hebrew  golgftl,  acr.  alL  to, 
808, 604. 

Wives,  Oriental,  characteristic*  of,  68^  882. 
Women,  Oriental,  dress,    seclusion,  social 

state,  lii  ItMj  desire  for  children,  123,  124; 

social  degradation  of,  180.  131;  grinding  at 

a  mill,  scr  alL  to,  62C.  627;  not  Insulted  in 

Syrian  civil  wars,  4*»>. 
Wood  of  Kpiirulra,  Hebrew,  yaar,  Arabic, 

waar,  'ILL 

Wood  panel-work,  680,  £81 ;  best  specimens 

of,  at  Damascus,  (ML 
Wrecks  In  the  Bay  of  Acre,  814. 
Writing,  Oriental,  mate  rials  of,  letter-writing, 

181 ;  on  door-posts  and  walls,  OjL  lili. 

Yatfa,  viJL  Japhla  of  Zclmloa,  480 


Yafary,  plain  and  inaxar,  248. 

Yakuk,  Hukkok  (?),  334. 

Yalo,  vlU.  and  valley,  AJalon,  838, 

Yanoah,  vtlL  ancient  site,  301. 

Yarin,  ruin*,  ms. 

Yarone,  Iron,  ruin*  at,  281. 

Yathir,  vIlL,  2QL 

Tebla,  vill.,  possibly  Ddeam,  800. 

Yebna,  ancient  Jamnla,  large  agrlenltornl 

town,  687,  838 ;  threshing-floors  at,  638. 
Yerka,  vIlL  ancient,  801. 
Yidma,  ancient  ruin,  444. 

Zaanaim,  plain  of,  Canaanlto  camp- ground, 
267. 

Zacchenfl  In  tlie  sycamore-tree,  22,  23. 
Zahrany  river,  14/. 

Zaora,  Nuaairtych  village,  at  foot  of  llermon, 
104. 

Zare.  tomb  of,  170.  < 

Zebulun  and  Naphtall,  land  of,  prophecy  of 

Isaiah  concerning,  428. 
Zcchariah,  tomb  oC  832. 683. 
Zephath,  Herman,  probably  Scbflta.  668. 
Zer'in,  J  ex  reel,  482.  - 

Zerka,  Crocodile  Hirer,  mills  at,  421;  camp- 
ground,  night-watch  at,  802. 

21b,  Achzib,  Ecdippa,  sol 

Zifty,  vllL,  tombs,  ruins  at.  142. 

Ziklag,  given  to  David,  t*?Ji  taken  by  Anu» 
lekites,  87a 

Zikr,  Moslem  ceremony,  100. 

Zikrin,  remarkable  cisterns  at,  676,  6IaV 

Zim rites,  location  of,  UiL 

Zobeida,  wife  of  llarouu  er  Raachld.  38,  147. 

Zorah,  vllL  of  Manoah,  604;  Samson  descends* 
from  It  to  Tlmnath,  WA. 

Zion  described,  ploughed  as  a  field,  630,  631 ; 
sites  and  bulldlnjr*.  on,  C31.  632;  Armenian 
convent  on,  honse  of  Calaphaa  on,  David  a 
tomb  on,  Co?naculum,  681  ;  cemeteries  on, 
622* 
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